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jrOIKT  BSSOLTTTIOK  to  anthoriM  the  printing  of  810,000  coplos  of  the  Anoaal  Beport  of  tho  Com* 
missioner  of  Agrionltnra  for  the  year  1885. 

Besoked  by  the  Senafeand  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemhledf  That  there  be  printed  310,000  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Apiculture  for  the  year  1885 ;  200,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of^epresentatives,  80,000  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  tlie  Senate, 
and  30,000  copies  for  tiie  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  the  illustrations  for 
the  same  to  bo  executed,  under  the  superyisioii  of  the  Public  Printer,  in  accordance 
with  directions  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  the  "work  to  bo  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  sum  of  $200,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  publication  of  said  report. 

Approved  March  3,  1885. 
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THE  COMMISSIONER  OF   AGRICULTURE. 


Depabtmekt  op  Agbioultubb, 

WasMngUm^  D.  O.j  November  20, 1885. 
To  the  Pbesident  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  respectfdlly  submit  a  report  of  the  affairs  and 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Agricnlture  daring  the  past  year, 
which  have  been  subject  to  my  supervision  since  the  3d  of  April  last 

This  Department  has  in  its  charge  the  interests  of  an  industrial  dass 
far  more  numerous  than  any  other  in  the  country.  With  a  territory  of 
such  breadth,  a  climate  so  varied,  a  soil  so  generous;  with  a  continuous 
sixeam  of  agricultural  immigration  pouring  into  our  borders;  with  the 
constantly  increasing  advantages  derivable  from  improved  skill  and 
iDgenions  labor-saving  appliances,  there  is  necessarily  a  corresponding 
enlargement  of  production.  This  renders  necessary  a  wise  distribution 
of  crop  areas,  the  introduction  of  new  products,  and  an  increased  supply 
of  those  products  which  at  present  are  notably  insufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  home  consumption.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  sugar — an  article  of  prime  necessity.  The  development  of  an 
industry  which  combines  agriculture  and  manufacture  is  slow  and  diffi- 
cult ;  yet  the  progress  made  in  the  Department's  experiments  during 
the  past  season,  as  gauged  by  actual  results,  looking  to  the  increased 
production  of  sugar  within  our  own  borders,  is  more  positive  and  sat- 
isfactory than  hitherto,  and  promises  ultimately  the  highest  success. 

There  are  fibers  whose  production  can  unquestionably  be  made  profit- 
able in  this  country,  and  whose  utilization  only  awaits  soocessful  in- 
vention and  manufacture.  There  are  firuits  and  other  edible  products 
which  should  enter  into  the  variety  of  our  agricultural  productions  and 
enlarge  our  resources  for  meeting  the  demands  of  consumption. 

The  year  has  been  prolific  of  rural  benefaction.  Opening  in  gloom, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  winter  crops  by  severity  of  temperature, 
its  doee  is  bright  with  the  cheer  and  blessings  of  abundance  for  man 
md  beast,  produced  at  a  cost  which  is  not  a  burden  to  the  producer, 
and  sold  at  a  price  which  is  not  a  barrier  to  the  poor  consumer.    Though 
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the  prodact  of  wheat  is  less  than  for  many  years,  the  supply  from  pre- 
vious harvests  is  ample  for  domestic  and  probable  foreign  requirements. 

The  distinctively  American  product,  maize,  which  dominates  the  till- 
age of  North  and  South,  and,  next  to  grass,  is  the  source  of  our  meat 
production,  is  in  larger  supply  than  ever  before;  while  cotton,  the 
money  crop  of  ten  States,  has  onlj^  once  or  twice  before  been  exceeded 
in  quantity.  The  soil  has  yielded  a  generous  return  for  the  labors  of 
the  husbandman,  and  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  bright  before  him. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  as  seasons  pass  and  agricultural  methods 
improve,  that  the  soil  ameliorations  effected  by  drainage  and  greater 
thoroughness  of  cultivation  are  reducing  the  effect  of  adverse  meteoro- 
logical conditions  of  excessive  moisture  in  spring,  and  drought  in  sum- 
mer, equalizing  the  extreme  results  of  good  and  bad  seasons,  and  giv- 
ing increased  steadiness  and  certainty  to  the  efforts  of  the  farmer. 

It  IS  also  gratifying  to  note  that  upon  every  hand  can  be  found  an 
increased  interest  of  the  farmer  in  his  work.  Local  societies  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture  are  multiplying  in  number  as  well  as  augmenting 
in  size;  interest  ii;i  discussions  u]X)n  agricultural  topics  is  everywhere 
increasing ;  and,  indeed,  upon  all  sides  can  be  seen  encouraging  evi- 
dence of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  for  the  latest  information 
upon  timely  subjects,  which  shall  enable  him  to  cultivate  the  soil  more 
Intelligently  and  scientifically  than  those  who  have  cultivated  it  before 
him,  and  which  shall  also  enable  him  to  leave  it  richer  and  more  pro- 
ductive for  those  who  are  to  follow  him. 

For  many  years  it  has  become  more  and  more  apparent  that  one  great 
need  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States,  is  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  a  more  intimate  relation  between  the  several  agricult- 
ural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  a  more  practical  co-operation 
between  these  institutions  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Among  my  first  acts  of  administration,  therefore,  was  the  request  of 
these  institutions  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  meet  at  this 
Department  in  the  month  of  July  last.  The  result  of  that  meeting  was 
most  gratifying.  All  sections  of  the  country  were  represented,  and 
throughout  its  deliberations  there  was  a  manifest  desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  Department  in  its  efibrts  to  develop  systems  which  should 
better  unify  results  of  experiments  and  reports  upon  them. 

These  agricultural  colleges  were  severally  endowed  by  one  and  the 
same  act  of  Congress.  They  are  now  separately  carrying  on  experi- 
ments at  an  expense  of  time  and  means,  and  yet  without  any  central 
head  through  which  to  report  and  compare  results  with  each  other. 

United,  these  several  State  organizations,  with  their  carefully  tilled 
soil,  their  line  of  mechanical  appliances,  their  scientific  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, and  their  habits  of  observation  of  every  stage  of  growth,  could 
engage  in  the  work  of  developing  new  systems  of  agriculture,  the  neces- 
sity for  which  is  fast  approaching ;  while  in  a  divided  condition,  and 
without  united  purpose,  work  will  be  often  duplicated,  experiments  will 
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be  of  local  valne  only,  and  commnnities  alone,  instead  of  States,  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  valoable  results  of  science  and  practice. 

No  snitable  provision,  however,  having  been  made  by  the  National 
Gk>vemment  for  any  extended  practical  experiments  in  this  direction, 
it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  Department  should  have  full 
authority  and  ample  means  to  avail  itself  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
offere<l  by  these  endowed  institutions,  in  order  to  test,  in  a  manner  and 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  determine  all  questionable  points,  the  adap- 
tability of  new  and  rare  seeds  to  the  various  sections  of  our  country. 
3urely  the  opportunity  to  use  these  fully-equipped  experimental  farms 
for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  localities  and  of  the  country  at  large 
should  not  be  lost. 

Believing  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can,  if  wisely  conducted, 
become  a  vitalizing  center  for  a  more  general  co-operative  effort  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  science,  and  that  the  various  State  Sxpw- 
ment  Stations  should  be  encouraged  by  the  most  cordial  co-operataon 
on  the  part  of  this  branch  of  the  National  Government,  I  have  endeav- 
ored, with  my  very  limited  means  and  force,  to  organize  a  bnuioh  in 
this  Department  to  take  charge  of  the  returns  from  these  colleges  and 
stations,  and  to  collate  and  distribute  the  information  obtained  for  the 
benefit  of  all  interested  parties. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  institutions  alluded  to  warmly  approve  of 
this  plan,  and  are  aiding  me  with  their  suggestions  and  co-operation. 

The  efforts  which  are  hereafter  to  be  made  to  carry  out  the  unani- 
numsly  expressed  will  of  the  conventioii  on  this  sul]|jeot  deserve  the 
Mieful  consideration  of  Congress. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  AKIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

<^An  act[for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  to  pre* 
vent  the  importation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  to  provide  means  for  the 
suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  contagious 
diseases  among  domestic  animals  "  was  approved  May  29, 1884. 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Bureau  are  clearly  defined  in  the 
above  title  of  the  act  establishing  it.  At  the  time  this  act  was  passed 
by  Congress  it  was  not  known  that  the  disease  called  pleuro-pneumonia 
am(mg  cattle  existed  in  any  part  of  the  CTnitcd  States  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  but  in  August,  1884,  it  was  discovered  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  an  investigation  by  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  revealed  a 
very  extensive  and  alarming  outbreak,  involving  herds  in  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  Kentucky.  Such  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  its  fur- 
ther spread  and  to  secure  its  eventual  extirpation  as  were  possible 
under  the  law  and  by  co-operation  with  the  authorities  mid  citizens  of 
the  affected  States. 

The  law  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  does  not  author- 
ise the  slaughter  of  affected  animals,  but  only  authorizes  such  quaran- 
tine as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases 
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from  ono  State  or  Territory  into  another.  It  is  conseqaently  impossible 
for  this  Department  to  maintain  an  effectnal  quarantine  nnder  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  disease  is  a  peculiar  one,  in  this,  that  in  an  affected  herd 
there  is,  generally,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  animals  which  are 
afiected  in  so  mild  a  form  that  their  illness  is  not  noticed,  and  yet  they 
are  capable  of  communicating  the  contagion  to  other  herds. 

Another  class  of  affected  animals  are  more  severely  attacked,  but 
make  a  partial  recovery,  and  although  the  trained  veterinarian  may  be 
able  to  find  signs  of  disease  by  an  examination  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  people  not  skilled  in  such  examinatioDS  can  detect  no  signs  of 
the  plague.  Unfortunately  ail  animc^  once  affected,  whether  the 
attack  has  been  mild  or  severe,  are  dangerous  for  an  indefinite  period 
afterwards.  These  characteristics  make  the  disease  a  very  difficult  one 
to  extirpate,  except  by  the  slaughter  of  all  sick  animals,  and  either  the 
slaughter  or  the  quarantine  of  all  that  have  been  exposed.  Such  is 
now  the  policy  and  practice  of  most  civilized  nations. 

To  protect  the  great  cattle  interests  of  this  coantry  requires  vigorous 
means  and  measures.  The  existence  of  plenro-pneumonia  and  other 
contagious  diseases  has  had  a  very  serious  effect  upon  our  foreign  and 
interstate  commerce  in  living  animals.  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  it, 
has  placed  such  restrictions  upon  the  trade  that  no  cattle,  sheep,  or 
swine  can  bo  sent  there  from  this  country,  except  for  immediate 
slaughter  at  the  landing  places.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  any  but  fat  cattle  to  that  kingdom ;  and  even  these,  it 
is  estimated,  do  not  bring  as  much  within  $10  or  $15  a  head,  as  they 
would  sell  for  if  they  could  be  taken  inland  and  held  until  they  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  journey,  and  for  a  favorable  state  of 
the  market.  Since  these  restrictions  have  been  enforced  the  exporta- 
tion of  sheep  has  steadily  declined  from  108,052  in  1879  to  32,510  in 
1884,  and  that  of  swine  from  25,033  in  1879  to  4  in  1884. 

The  restrictions  upon  our  interstate  commerce  from  the  same  cause 
have  been  a  very  great  burden,  and  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  cattle 
in  the  affected  States  has  been  enormous. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  '^vith  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States  is  placed  by  the  Constitution  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  Congress,  and  this  regulation,  it  has  been  decided,  includes  such 
measures  as  are  necessary  to  protect  foreign  and  interstate  commerce, 
to  promote  its  growth,  and  to  remove  restrictions  from  it. 

The  traffic  in  live  animals  constitutes  such  an  important  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  capital  invested  in  the  flocks  and 
herds  from  which  this  commerce  is  drawn  represents  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  that  it  has  become  very  desirable, 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  that  such  regulations  should  be  adopted 
as  will  insure  the  removal  of  these  restrictions  and  do  away  with  the 
cause  which  has  led  to  them.  It  was  to  secure  this  result  that  the  act 
establishing  the  Bureau  was  passed,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the 
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powers  conferred  by  that  act  are  not  Kuliicient  for  the  purpose.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  such  additional  le|]risIation  as  may  bo  necessary 
to  make  the  work  of  the  Bureiiu  more  effective. 

The  scientific  investigations  of  the  Bureau  in  regard  to  the  nature  oi 
communicable  diseases,  and  tbc  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented, 
have  been  carried  on  unremittingly  during  the  year,  and  the  results 
throw  much  light  upon  these  obscure  questions.  These  investigations 
will  be  published  in  detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  which  is  now  in  preparation. 

In  addition  to  the  work  referred  to,  this  Bureau  has  made  an  investi- 
gation of  the  condition  and  number  of  the  domestic  animals  in  various 
parts  of  the  country;  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  animal  traf^c,  and  of 
such  changes  in  present  methods  as  would  be  of  advantage  to  tliose  en- 
gaged in  this  industry.    The  report  thereon  will  be  published  in  detail. 

July  1, 1884,  the  managemt^nt  of  the  quarantine  stations  for  imported 
cattle  was  transferred  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  has  become  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Stations  are  maintained  for  the  ports  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Baltimore,  and  arrangements  have  recently  been  made 
by  which  animals  arriving  at  San  Francisco  are  also  quarantined.  The 
stations  for  the  ports  of  Portland,  Me.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  New 
Orleans,  La.,  have  been  discontinued.  There  has  been  no  request  to  be 
allowed  to  land  cattle  at  Portland  since  the  quarantine  was  transferred 
to  this  Department,  and  only  two  animals  have  passed  through  the  sta- 
tion at  New  Orleans,  both  of  which  were  landed  at  New  York  and  could 
have  been  quarantined  there. 

DIVISION  OP  CIIBMISTRY. 

The  importance  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  was  first  recognized  in 
the  works  of  Liebig.  Before  his  time  little  was  known  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil,  or  of  the  nature  of  fertilizers.  At  the  present  day  the 
usefulness  of  chemical  science  to  agriculture  is  not  questioned  by  any 
well-informed  person. 

The  work  of  the  division  during  the  year  may  bo  classed  under  five 
heads,  viz: 

1«  Analysis  of  soils. 

2.  Gontinoation  of  the  investigations  of  cereals. 

3.  IBxperiments  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

4.  Investigation  of  food  adulterations. 

5.  Miscellaneous. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 

The  object  of  undertaking  this  work  was  fourfold : 

(1)  To  make  analyses  of  samples  of  soils  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Department  from  time  to  time  Our- 
ing  the  preceding  year  and  a  half. 
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(2)  To  farther  investigate  the  problem  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
a  soil  with  reference  to  its  fertility. 

(3)  To  collect  and  compare  the  different  methods  in  use  for  soil  analy- 
sis with  the  design  of  unifying  them  as  much  as  possible,  in  proposing 
a  method  which  might  seem  best  adapted  to  general  use. 

(4)  To  put  in  form  for  general  use  points  in  connection  with  soil  analy- 
sis concerning  which  frequent  inquiries  are  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment, to  answer  which  in  detail  would  be  quite  impracticable. 

The  results  of  the  work  are  now  in  manuscript  and  are  ready  for 
publication. 

IirV^STIGATION  OF  CEREALS. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  chemistry  during  1883  and  1884,  in  mvc» 
tigating  the  influence  of  climate  and  soil  in  the  comxmsition  of  cereals, 
has  been  continued  with  good  results.  The  cereals  examined  have  been 
wheat,  oats,  and  com.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  research  with  wbeat 
and  oats  has  been  to  trace  the  effect  of  climate  and  soil  on  the  albumi- 
noids of  grain.  Those  cereals  are  generally  more  highly  valued  as  the 
percentage  of  the  albuminous  contents  increases. 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  grains  have  also  been  carefully  deter- 
mined. The  investigations  have  now  proceeded  far  enough  to  deter- 
mine what  parts  of  the  country  produce  the  best  cereals,  without  re- 
spect, however,  to  the  quantity  produced. 

The  results  of  the  work  are  being  rapidly  collated  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  publication. 

RXPKRIMSNTS  IK  THE  MANUFACTUBB  OF  SUGAR. 

Sugar  planters  have  long  been  aware  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
sugar  produced  was  lost  either  in  milling  or  in  the  processes  of  man 
nfacture.  It  is  scarcely  extravagant  to  say  that  during  the  last  decadt 
fully  half  of  the  sugar  the  soil  has  produced  has  been  lost  before  the 
manuflBK^tured  article  has  entered  commerce.  It  was  with  the  purpose 
of  checking  this  waste  that  the  Department  undertook  the  experiments 
mentioned. 

To  avoid  the  loss  in  milling  it  was  determined  to  try  the  process  of 
diffusion.  For  this  purpose  apparatus  was  erected  in  Kansas  for  cuttitig 
sorghum  cane  into  thin  slices  and  extracting  the  sugar  therefrom  in  a 
diffusion  battery  consisting  of  ten  cells.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
was  highly  gratifying.  The  degree  of  extraction  was  fully  98  per' cent 
of  the  total  sugars  present.  Mechanical  difidcnlties  in  the  form>Of  the 
apparatus  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  interfered,  somewl)4t,  with 
the  successful  working  of  the  process  economically,  but  these  difficulties 
are  readily  overcome. 

To  avoid  the  loss  incident  to  the  usual  process  of  manufiicture,  the 
process  known  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  as  carbonatation  was  tried, 
and  its  results  were  entirely  satisfactory. 
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To  the  joice  as  it  comes  from  tbe  mill,  or  the  diffasion  battery,  a  large 
excess  of  lime  is  added,  and  this  is  afterwards  precipitated  by  blowing 
throDgh  the  mixture  a  current  of  carbonic  acid.  The  precipitate  which 
falls,  carries  down  with  it  nearly  all  the  impurities  of  the  juice  and 
leaves  them  in  a  state  suitable  to  easy  separation  by  filtration.  The 
use  of  this  process  entirely  prevents  the  losses  from  scums,  and  affords 
a  product  in  every  way  superior  to  that  given  by  the  old  method. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  make  similar  experiments 
in  Louisiana,  and  preparations  for  tbem  are  nearly  finished.  But  delay 
in  getting  a  part  of  the  apparatus  and  the  improvements  suggested  by 
the  experiments  in  Kansas,  rendered  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  work 
for  another  year. 

In  view  of  the  important  results  achieved  by  the  experiments  in 
Kansas  under  the  direction  of  the  chemist  of  this  Department,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  send  him  to  Europe  for  the  purpose,  not  only 
of  more  thoroughly  familiarizing  himself  with  the  processes  of  diffusion 
and  carbonatation,  but  also  to  examine  machinery  recently  designed 
for  cutting  up  cane,  with  a  view  to  purchasing  such  apparatus  as  is 
necessary  to  carry  the  proposed  experiments  of  another  year  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination. 

FOOD  ADULTERATION. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  some  general  standard  of  purity  for  foods 
should  be  established  and  that  uniform  methods  of  examination  for 
adulterations  be  agreed  upon.  As  a  beginning  in  this  direction  the 
Division  of  Chemistry  has  begun  a  series  of  investigations  in  food  adul- 
teration. The  work  already  done  has  been  chiefly  with  butter  and  honey, 
and  the  general  results  of  the  analyses  tend  to  establish  an  average 
comx)osition  for  each  of  these  articles  of  food,  which,  when  more  definitely 
described,  may  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The  work  has  fur- 
ther shown  the  character  and  extent  of  the  adulterations. 

The  work  with  honey  will  soon  be  concluded,  but  with  butter  and 
other  dairy  products  only  a  beginning  has  been  made.  It  is  proposed 
to  extend  this  line  of  investigation  until  the  ends  sought  for  are  a^ 
tained. 

UI80XLLANEOU8. 

In  this  category  is  to  be  placed  a  largo  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
division  which  is  so  varied  as  to  escape  a  more  particular  classiflcatiou. 

It  includes  many  analyses  of  waters,  assays  of  minerals,  examination 
of  marls,  phosphatic  rocks,  and  artificial  fertilizers,  &c. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  was  that 
done  in  connection  with  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chem- 
ists, whose  labors  have  led  to  tbe  adoption  of  uniform  methods  of 
analysis  for  commercial  fertilizers  throughout  Iho  United  States. 

By  invitation  of  the  Departrueut  the  last  meeting  of  the  association 
was  held  in  Washington,  and  action  was  taken  relating  to  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  organization  so  as  to  bring  it  more 
•  in  harmony  with  the  investigations  of  the  Department  relating  to  the 
^adulterations  of  foods. 

For  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  work  of  investigat- 
ing the  adulteration  of  foods,  the  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar^  and  the  miscellaneous  work. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  DIVISION. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  economic  entomology  becomes  every 
year  more  and  more  apparent.  Scarcely  an  agricultural  or  horticultural 
meeting  takes  place  but  that  the  subject  of  injurious  insects  and  the 
best  means  of  counteracting  their  ravages  occupy  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention. The  losses  occasioned  by  destructive  insects  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country  aggregate  an  enormous  sum,  and  tliere  are  few  directions 
in  which  the  Department  can  do  more  good  than  in  researches  having 
for  their  object  the  prevention  of  a  portion  of  these  immense  losses.  The 
valuable  resulte  already  obtained  in  the  work  of  the  Entomological  Di vis 
ion  under  its  present  efficient  management  are  a  sufficient  promise  of 
good  work  yet  to  be  done. 

The  work  of  this  division  has  greatly  increased  during  the  year,  sev- 
eral new  lines  of  investigation  which  promise  valuable  results  having 
been  entered  upon. 

The  appearance  of  the  so-called  * '  seventeen  year  locust  ^  or  periodical 
cicada,  in  May  and  June,  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  enabled  the  En- 
tomologist to  make  many  interesting  investigations,  in  regard  to  it,  and 
a  bulletin  (No.  8  of  the  present  series)  was  prepared  and  issued,  giving 
a  full  account  of  the  habits  and  life-history  of  the  species,  and  a  revised 
edition  is  being  prepared. 

Two  other  bulletins  have  been  issued,  one  (So.  6)  treating  of  certain 
parasites  of  injurious  insects,  and  the  other  (No.  6)  of  the  imported  elm- 
leaf  beetie.  This  last  is  a  practical  treatise  of  an  insect  that  has  of 
late  years  proved  very  injurious  to  the  elms  throughout  the  Eastern 
States,  and  shows  clearly  and  plainly  how  it  may  be  satisfietctorily  dealt 
with. 

Destructive  grasshoppers  have  been  exceptionally  abundant  during 
the  summer.  One  species  {Melanaplus  destructor)^  peculiar  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  has  done  much  damage  in  Oalifornia,  and  special  study  has  been 
given  to  it  on  the  spot. 

Remembering  the  fearful  devastation  caused  by  the  Eocky  Mountain 
species  between  1873  and  1877,  the  people  of  the  West  have  felt  very 
keen  anxiety  as  to  the  future  on  account  of  the  increased  injury  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  entomologist  has  given  this  subject  very  careful  attention, 
and^  from  the  reports  of  special  agents  and  a  full  consideration  of  the 
subject,  he  concludes  that  there  is  some  danger  of  increase  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years  should  the  weather  prove  favorable  to  the  insect. 
But,  as  an  encouraging  offiset  to  this  rather  gloomy  prospect,  he  also 
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considers  that,  under  conditions  the  most  favorable  to  grasshopper  in- 
crease, the  injary  can  never  be  as  widespread  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
owing  to  the  advance  and  increase  in  settlement  in  the  Northwest. 

Other  destructive  insects  have  been  very  numerous,  and  a  series  of 
test  experiments  have  been  made  by  agents  stationed  in  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  and  Iowa,  with  many  insecticides  which  have  been  recom- 
mended but  never  thoroughly  tested. 

In  response  to  an  evident  want  a  station  has  been  established,  in 
charge  of  a  competent  agent,  at  Aurora,  111.,  for  purposes  of  experi- 
ment in  regard  to  apiculture.  The  objects  are :  To  secure  the  intro- ' 
duction  and  domestication  of  such  races  of  bees  as  are  rcporceil  to  pos- 
sess desirable  traits  and  characteristics ;  to  prove  by  experiments  their 
value  to  the  agriculturist  of  the  United  States,  and  their  adaptation  to 
our  climate  and  honey-producing  flora ;  to  make  experiments  in  the 
crossing  and  mingling  of  races,  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  type 
or  types  best  adapted  to  the  uses  of  our  bee-keepers ;  to  make  experi- 
ments in  the  methods  of  artificial  fertilization;  to  test  the  various 
methods  of  preparing  bees  for  winter ;  to  study  the  true  causes  of  dis- 
eases yet  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
or  curing  them,  and  to  obtain  faets  as  to  the  injury  to  fruit  by  bees. 

Another  new  field  of  investigation  has  been  added  to  the  division  by 
the  appropriation  by  the  last  Congress  of  $5,000  to  be  devoted  to  the 
"promotion  of  economic  ornithology,  or  to  the  study  of  the  interrela- 
tion of  birds  and  agriculture,  an  investigation  of  the  food,  habits,  and 
migration  of  birds  in  relation  to  both  insects  and  plants.^  I  have  com- 
missioned Dr.  G.  Hart  Merriam,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
migration  of  the  Ornithologists'  Union,  to  act  with  the  Entomologist  in 
this  matter,  and  circulars  have  been  prepared  and  sent  out,  and  the 
work  is  now  progressing  in  such  a  way  as  to  promise  solid  and  valuable 
results. 

The  work  of  the  division  in  relation  to  silk-culture  has  largely  in- 
creased, and  a  corresponding  addition  has  been  made  to  the  clerical  force 
of  the  office.  Silk- worm  eggs  have  been  distributed  in  response  to  a 
very  large  number  of  applications  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Many  have  also  been  supplied  with  mulberry  trees  by  co-operation  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Gardens  and  Grounds.  Attention  has  been  given 
to  the  establishment  of  a  market  for  silk  cocoons,  with  a  view  to  over- 
coming the  difficulties  which  have  thus  far  been  found  to  lie  in  the  path 
of  the  silk-raiser  in  this  direction.  The  cheapness  of  foreign  labor  comes 
more  actively  into  competition  with  the  industry  of  manufacturing  raw 
Bilk  from  the  cocoon  than  it  does  with  the  raising  of  the  cocoon  itself. 
In  the  former  case,  the  workshops  are  open  aU  the  year  round,  giving 
constant  employment  to  their  operatives,  who  must  therefore  look  to  this 
trade  alone  for  their  livelihood ;  in  the  latter,  there  is  only  work  enough 
to  occupy  the  silk-raiser  six  weeks  in  the  spring  and  early  summer; 
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the  industry  therefore  may  be  Hiade  one  for  the  household,  thus  utili* 
iug  time  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

The  filature  problem,  therefore,  becomes  the  more  difficult  one  to 
solve  and  has  received  much  attention.  In  furthering  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cocoon  market,  and  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some  reliable 
statistics  of  the  exj^euse  of  operating  a  filature  in  the  United  States, 
two  stations  have  been  opened,  one  at  New  Orieans,  and  the  other  at 
Philadelphia.  At  these  points,  in  co-operation  with  private  persons,  I 
have  been,  since  last  spring,  operating  two  small  establishments,  which 
have  consumed  several  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons  raised  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  first-class  raw  silk  would  at 
first  be  produced.  American  silk-rai8ei*s  are  as  yet  too  generally  in- 
experienced to  produce  a  first-class  cocoon,  which  can  only  be  looked 
for  after  several  years  of  successful  operation  in  the  industry.  A  station 
has  also  been  opened  in  California,  a  building  suitable  for  making  seri- 
cultural  experiments  having  been  constructed  at  Piedmont,  in  Alameda 
County.  Here  it  is  designed  to  experiment  in  co-oi)eration  with  the 
State  board  of  silk  culture,  and  the  Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society,  at  the 
same  time  using  the  institution  as  a  sericultural  school.  The  division 
will  continue  during  the  coming  winter  and  spring  to  distribute  silk- 
worm eggs  and  manuals  of  instructions  in  silk-culture  to  all  worthy  ai>- 
plicants,  and  to  take  such  other  steps  towards  fostering  the  industry  as 
circumstances  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

DIVISION  OF  8TATISTI0S. 

The  branch  of  the  Department  service  under  the  direction  of  the 
Statistician  has  met  the  public  demand  for  co-ordinated  fact  and  sys- 
tematic statement,  during  the  past  year,  in  response  to  requests  from 
heads  oi  Departments,  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House,  officials  of 
foreign  governments,  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce,  ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  societies,  authors,  e4itors,  and  others.  The 
necessity  for  comprehensiveness  and  completeness  in  statistics,  as  well 
as  accuracy,  is  more  appreciated  as  popular  intelligence  advances  and 
culture  broadens. 

The  printed  reports  of  the  statistics  of  agriculture  during  the  year 
include  708  pages  of  monthly  issues,  and  147  of  the  annual  report,  a 
total  of  855  pages.  The  aim  has  been  in  these  reports  to  give  practical 
and  useful  information,  plainly  and  concisely,  avoiding  as  much  as  pos- 
sible fragmentary  and  inconclusive  statement. 

The  crop-reporting  system,  which  has  been  in  operation  twenty 
years,  and  has  been  adopted  by  several  States  and  by  some  European 
governments,  consists  of  boards  of  observation  and'  report  in  over 
eighteen  hundred  counties  of  the  United  States,  comprising  nearly  all 
of  the  developed  territory  of  the  United  States.  A  parallel  or  dupli- 
cate work,  for  the  purpose  of  verification  and  for  special  local  investi- 
gation, is  carried  on  through  State  agents.    The  foreign  work,  under 
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the  direction  of  an  agent  in  London,  who  is  connected  officially  with 
the  Department  of  Stat«,  has  been  improving  in  efficiency  and  breadth 
daring  the  past  year.  This  was  undertaken  at  the  urgent  request  of 
representatives  of  western  agriculture,  to  obtain  advance  information 
concerning  European  products  with  which  ours  come  in  direct  compe- 
tition. The  need  was  emphasized  by  the  incompleteness  and  fragment- 
ary character  of  unofficial  information  relating  to  foreign  crop  pros- 
pects. 

The  report  of  the  present  year  contains  a  review  of  tbe  course  of  ag- 
ricaltnral  production  during  fifteen  years,  which  shows  an  estimated  in- 
crease in  com  of  37,000,000  acres,  or  80  per  cent. ;  in  wheat,  of  20,000,000 
acres,  or  108  per  cent. ;  in  oats,  of  13,000,000  acres,  or  142  per  cent. ;  in 
all  cereals  taken  together,  67,000,000  acres,  or  97  per  cent.  The  en- 
largement of  the  wheat  area  was  extraordinary  during  the  period  of 
partial  failure  of  the  crops  of  Western  Europe;  the  extension  of  the 
breadth  in  maize  was  aided  by  the  rise  of  the  foreign  trade  in  beeves 
and  fresh  meats,  and  by  the  sudden  enlargement  of  exports  of  pork 
products,  induced  by  the  cheapness  of  com ;  and  the  cultivation  of 
oats  has  received  especial  impetus  from  the  seeding  of  rust-proof  va- 
rieties in  the  South,  and  from  the  necessity  of  less  heating  feed  for  horses 
than  a  too  exclusive  loaize  ration.  The  increase  fh)m  69,000,000  acres 
of  co-eals  in  1870 — a  breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  superficial  area  of 
HiBSouri  and  Ohio— to  136,000,000  acres,  an  increase  of  67,000,000  acres 
since  1870,  means  the  seeding  and  harvesting  of  additional  area  equal 
to  the  entire  surface  of  Iowa  and  North  Oarolina. 

Hie  average  estimated  area  and  product  of  the  principal  food  crops 
of  the  laat  five  years  is  compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years 
preceding,  from  1870  to  1879,  inclusive,  as  follows : 


Crops. 

1880-'84. 

.  1870-79. 

Bii^ols. 

AOIM. 

BnsheU. 

▲cret. 

Con 

1, 575,  m,  194 
46S,97i,098 
496,609,478 

49, 324;  670 

10,781.708 

109,241,133 

80, 045, 016 

87,788,882 

18,628,029 

2,088,665 

2,214,154 

847,096 

2,112,378 

1.184,486,954 
312, 152, 728 
314,441,178 
18,460,986 
33, 704, 652 
9,747,272 
132, 837, 175 

43.741.881 

25,187.414 

11, 070, 82i 

1,805,061 

1, 520, 357 

(bts                XX - 

SS;^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

S2Briii*::::::::^:«::I"!I:::^^"I;.... 

651.104 

PotltOM — 

1, 514, 045 

The  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  has  been  23.9  bushels  per  acre, 
against  27.1  for  the  preceding  period ;  the  average  value  has  therefore 
been  higher,  44.7  cents  per  bushel  instead  of  42.6,  and  the  average 
value  of  an  acre  $10.67  instead  of  $11.54. 

The  average  yields  of  wheat  in  the  two  periods  are  nearly  identical, 
12.3  and  12.4  bushels,  respectively,  but  the  price  has  averaged  90.1  cents, 
instead  of  104.9,  the  demand  not  being  equal  to  the  supply. 

The  crops  of  the  present  year  are  ample  for  all  the  demands  of  con- 
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Biimption  and  exportation.  The  cereal  supply  promises  to  average 
about  52  bushels  to  each  unit  of  popuIatioD.  Winter  wheat  suffered 
greater  injury  during  last  winter  than  in  any  season  since  1866.  Sev- 
eral millions  of  acres  were  given  up  to  spring  crops,  and  the  remaining 
breadth  scarcely  averages  10.5  bushels  per  acre.  The  spring  and  win- 
ter wheat  together  is  approximately  estimated  at  350,000^000  bushels. 

The  corn  crop  promises  a  volume  10  i)er  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
last  year,  or  nearly  two  thousand  milliou  bushels,  and  that  of  oats  will 
probably  exceed  six  hundred  million  bushels.  There  has  been  a  large 
reduction  of  the  expected  yield  of  potatoes  in  consequence  of  the  serious 
prevalence  of  rot  in  New  York  and  various  degrees  of  injury  fix>m  the 
same  cause  in  other  States. 

The  increase  in  cotton  area  insures  a  crop  of  nearly  6,000,000  bales  at 
the  rate  of  yield  no  greater  than  that  of  last  year.  The  high  promise  of 
the  early  season  has  not  been  maintained,  though  condition  is  not  yet 
as  low  as  in  1884  at  this  date.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  crop  will  be 
between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000  baleSj  and,  however  short  and  unfavor- 
able the  picking  season,  only  exceeded  by  the  crop  of  1882. 

Indnded  among  the  unfinished  investigations  of  the  year  is  the  be- 
ginning of  an  important  statistical  work,  an  agricultural  survey  of  the 
resources,  rural  industries,  and  capabilities  of  the  Bocky  Mounttin 
region.  It  is  a  work  of  great  practical  utility,  tending  to  the  industrial 
development  of  that  broad  domain  and  the  eulargement  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  statistical  inquiry  which  relates  directly  to  the  condi- 
tion of  growing  crops  and  the  yield  thereof,  there  have  been  instituted 
inquiries,  by  specialists,  into  certain  branches  of  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural industry,  and  the  reports,  as  soon  as  completed,  will  be  laid 
before  the  public 

DIVISION  OF  GARDENS  AND  GROUNDS,  HORTICULTURE,  ETC. 

The  duties  of  this  division  embrace  all  that  relate  to  practical  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  tree-culture,  and  landscape  gardening. 

Questions  having  for  their  solution  the  relative  value  of  economic 
plants  of  new  or  untried  kinds,  and  the  probability  of  their  successful 
commercial  culture  in  climates  and  localities  suitable  for  their  complete 
growth,  and  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  their  introduction, 
propagation,  and  dissemination,  are  subject  matters  which  pertain  to  this 
division. 

There  are  many  plants  of  great  economic  value  which,  so  far  as  growth 
is  concerned,  can  be  placed  in  suitable  climates  in  this  country,  but 
which,  for  various  reasons,  cannot  at  present  be  recommended  or  en- 
couraged as  offering  a  probability  of  profitable  culture. 

Others,  again,  such  as  are  nearly  of  a  tropical  nature,  can  only  be  pro- 
duced in  limited  areas,  with  the  prospect  of  an  occasional  failure  during 
seasons  of  more  than  usual  severity. 
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The  coffee  plant  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  plants  of  this 
description;  cinnamon,  gamboge,  some  of  the  rubber  and  other  gam- 
yielding  plants,  chocolate,  vanilla,  and  nutmeg  may  also  be  noted  as 
coming  under  this  class. 

Some  plants  again,  even  where  the  thermometrical  conditions  are 
favorable,  require  special  climatic  conditions  to  secure  their  production 
in  profitable  quantities  ]  the  tea  plant  is  a  good  example  of  a  plant 
requiring  special  climatic  peculiarities  to  enable  its  commercial  products 
to  be  produced  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  profitable  as  a  mere  money 
investment,  while  it  can  be  cultivated  and  made  available  as  a  domestic 
article  for  family  use  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country. 

There  are  many  articles  of  importation  which  can  be  grown  here,  but 
can  be  purchased  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  our  system  of  labor  cannot 
compete  in  their  production.  Of  these  opium  may  be  noted  5  the  opium 
poppy  may  be  cultivated  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  but  the  slow  and 
tedious  manipulation  required  in  collecting  the  juice  prevents  competi- 
tion with  the  cheaper  labor  of  other  countries.  The  same  factor  pre- 
vails in  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  perfumery  oils  and  essences, 
but  in  these,  as  in  other  industries,  much  can  probably  be  accomplished 
hy  the  invention  of  new  appliances  of  a  labor-saving  character. 

The  culture  of  the  ramie  plant,  which  yields  a  valuable  fiber,  and 
which  was  introduced  many  years  ago,  has  hitherto  been  held  in  abey- 
ance, owing  to  the  want  of  machinery  adapted  to  the  profitable  extrac- 
tion of  the  fiber  from  the  stalks.  This  is  now  so  far  accomplished  that 
tiie  complete  success  of  a  machine  for  the  purpose  may  be  looked  for  in 
tiie  near  future. 

Jute  culture  has  been  in  a  similar  provisional  condition,  and  as  soon 
as  the  announcement  is  confirmed  that  suitable  machinery  has  been 
erected  for  the  reduction  of  tbcde  plants,  and  for  the  separation  of  their 
fibers  in  a  maaner  satisfactory  to  the  cultivator  and  to  the  manufact- 
urer of  fhbrics,  new  and  profitable  crops  will  be  at  once  available. 

The  introduction  of  new  industries  is  at  all  times  a  matter  of  spe- 
cial interest,  because  they  promise  a  direct  addition  to  the  industrial 
and  wealth-producing  resources  of  the  nation,  and,  what  is  further  of 
great  importance,  they  have  an  indirect  value  in  so  far  as  they  increase 
diversity  of  crops  and  widen  systems  of  rotation  on  lands,  wbicli  is  i» 
significant  factor  in  maintaining  the  fertility  and  in  the  econoitiical  man 
ugcmcnt  of  the  soil. 

Nothing  promises  to  be  more  effective  in  this  direction  than  the  in 
trodaction  of  fruits  into  every  section  where  they  will  thrive  and  do  not 
now  exist,  and  the  careful  experimentation  with  new  varieties  of  such 
kinds  as  remain  to  be  tried.  Our  farmers  are  American  in  every  sense, 
and,  as  a  rule,  desire  an  almost  immediate  return  as  a  reward  for  tlicir 
industry ;  seed  sown  in  the  spring  yields  its  product  in  the  fall,  and  hence 
broad  acres  are  sown  year  after  year,  with  little  or  no  diversity,  which 
2  AO— '86 
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should  they  become  tiie  sites  of  orchards  of  the  most  common  varieties 
of  fruit  would,  in  dne  time,  amply  repay  the  planter  for  both  his  outlay 
and  his  patience,  and,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  woold  famish 
that  diversification  which  mnst  ultimately  become  the  necessity  of  our 
agriculture. 

I  would  respectftally  recommend,  therefore,  that  this  division  of  the 
Department  be  sufficiency  enlarged  in  scope  and  power  to  enable  mc 
to  appoint  a  special  saperintendent  or  agent  of  pomology,  who  can 
^ve  special  attention  to  the  pomological  necessities  of  the  country,  ami 
make  suggestions  relative  to  the  industry  as  applicable  to  every  sec- 
tion for  th^  guidance  of  the  horticulturist 

Such  an  agent,  if  qualified  for  his  duties,  could,  through  his  reports, 
give  to  the  country  a  mass  of  information  which  would  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  aU  concerned* 

So  for  as  regards  experimental  work  in  connection  with  objects  of 
culture  in  gardens  and  orchards,  the  area  of  the  Department  grounds 
wbich  can  be  devoted  to  this  object  is  now  so  limited  as  to  preclude 
practical  tests  of  the  merits  of  varieties  of  fruits,  and  its  exi>08ed  i)osi- 
tion  subjects  all  operations  to  interference  by  depredators  who  are  ma- 
liciously inclined.  Even  for  purposes  of  propagating  out-door  plants, 
the  grounds  are  but  of  little  avail,  because  their  situation  in  the  city 
prevents  a  guarantee  of  accuracy  of  nomenclature. 

The  introduction  and  propagation  of  semi-tropical  plants  of  economic 
value  are  receiving  considerable  attention,  but  the  facilities  are  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  the  prosecution  of  this  work  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
extensive  for  the  demands  of  the  country.  These  demands  cannot  be 
ftdly  met  until  the  Department  secures  ample  facilities  for  thoroughly 
testing  and  propagating  such  plants  as  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  olives, 
cinchona,  mangoes,  &c.,  in  the  open  fields  in  States  where  the  climate 
admits  of  such  cultivation. 

The  distribution  of  economic  and  other  plants  during  the  season 
amounted  to  74,000.  These  consisted  of  oranj^es,  lemons,  olives,  man- 
goes, guavas,  figs,  tea,  coflfee,  Japan  persimmons,  pine-apples,  ramie, 
grapes,  native  and  foreign,  strawberries,  raspberries,  also  mulberry 
plants  for  silk-worm  encouragement,  and  a  few  ornamental  plants  of 
scarce  kinds. 

AGRICULTTJBAL  METEOROLOGY. 

The  distribution  of  rainfjE^l,  the  range  of  temperature,  the  pn)por- 
tiouato  duration  of  sunlight  and  obscuration  are  among  the  meteoro- 
logical agencies  which  affect  crop  production.  Our  climate  is  subject 
to  frequent  and  positive  changes,  which  by  turns  stimulate  powerfully 
and  depress  severely  the  vitality  of  plants.  The  European  vine  is 
too  delicate  to  endure  these  changing  conditions,  except  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  our  native  genera,  hardy  as  they  are,  find  an  unrelenting 
enemy  in  mildews.     Excessive  heat,  following  excessive  moisture, 
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causes  many  diseases  of  fraits  and  grains,  cotton  and  other  plants. 
Tlie  cotton  crop  of  the  present  year  has  been  reduced  materially  by 
unfavorable  meteorological  conditions,  by  a  failure  of  the  preservation 
of  a  due  balance  between  the  forces  of  heat  and  moisture. 

There  are  investigations  of  a  practical  nature  in  agricultural  meteor- 
ology which  have  not  yet  been  made;  there  are  problems  which  have 
not  yet  been  solved.  The  practical  application  of  this  as  yet  unde- 
veloped science  is  of  very  great  importance  and  should  receive  the 
immediate  attention  of  ofQcial  and  experimental  organizations.  To 
this  end  I  would  sngsrest,  and  venture  to  urge,  the  establishment  of  a 
signal-service  station  in  connection  with  each  college  of  agriculture 
and  agricultural  experiment  station,  for  the  routine  work  of  the  signal 
service  and  for  si>ecial  observation,  under  direction  of  the  college  or 
station,  for  investigation  of  meteorological  conditions  affecting  the 
health  and  growth  of  plants. 

MHDIOIKAL  PLiJffTB. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  attention  of  medical  men  and  phar- 
macists has  been  unusually  attracted  toward  the  subject  of  medicinal 
plants,  both  native  and  foreign,  and  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  by  resolution  requested  the  Oom- 
missioner  of  Agriculture  to  take  measures  for  the  introduction  into  cul- 
tivation in  this  country  of  such  of  the  important  foreign  medicinal 
plants  as  may  be  adapted  to  our  climate,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
readily  obtainable  in  a  fresh  state,  and  that  another  industry  may  be 
added  to  our  country's  resources.  It  is  represented  that  many  hundred 
thousand  dollars  are  annually  sent  abroad  for  drugs  and  medicinal  sub- 
stances that  should  be  produced  at  home.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  most  important  medicinal  plants,  as  the  rhubarb  plant,  the 
lioorioe  plant,  arnica,  belladonna,  digitalis,  opium  poppy,  and  many 
others  are  perfectly  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  could  be  cultivated  in 
perfection,  as  we  know  with  respect  to  some  of  them,  from  experiments 
made  many  years  ago.  Some  other  semi-tropical  products,  as  ginger, 
cinchona,  vanilla,  jalep,  and  sarsaparilla,  may  in  all  probability  be  sue- 
coftsftdly  cultivated  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  country,  and 
it  would  seem  well  that  means  should  be  taken  to  give  such  plants  a 
proper  trial. 

A  new  and  powerful  ansBSthetic  remedy  prepared  from  the  leaves  of 
a  shrub  called  cooa,  or  botanically  UrythroxyUm  oooa^  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  into  medical  and  surgical  practice. 

This  shrub  is  a  native  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  leaves  in  a  fresh  and  active  state,  it 
has  been  thought  highly  desirable  that  the  growth  and  cultivation  of 
the  plant  should  be  attempted,  in  some  locality,  within  our  own  borders. 

With  respect  to  our  native  medicinal  plants  and  drugs,  their  collec- 
tion and  traffic  have  been  very  greatly  extended  during  the  past  dec- 
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ade,  so  that  thousands  of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  not- 
ably in  the  mountainous  regions  of  'Sonth.  Oarolina)  Tennessee,  and  in 
other  Southern  and  Western  States,  are  employed  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  in  this  enterprise. 

Fears  are  expressed  that  some  of  these  plants  are  becoming  extermi- 
nated in  their  native  habitats,  and  in  respect  to  some  of  them — as,  for 
instance,  the  ginseng  plant— the  time  has  come  when  they  may  proba- 
bly be  made  the  objects  of  profitable  cultivation. 

BXPBBIMENTS  IN  ALABTTA. 

Something  in  the  line  of  experimental  work  might  also  be  undertaken 
in  Alaska,  possibly  with  profit  It  is  well  known  that  the  Department 
if  the  Interior  has  established  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion in  that  Territory. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  line  of  experiments,  to  be  undertaken 
by  this  Department,  would  easily  prove  whatever  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  capability  may  exist  in  the  Territory.  No  careful  atten- 
tioc  seems  to  have  been  given  there,  as  yet,  to  this  branch  of  industry, 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  are  quite  unknown  and  undeveloped. 

The  Industrial  Training  School  at  Sitka  would  furnish  an  admirable 
basis  for  a  station,  where  could  be  conducted  careful  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  agricultural  products  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil 
of  the  Territory,  and  what  breeds  of  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals 
are  most  suited  to  its  climate  and  soiL 

Such  an  experiment  ought  to  extend  over  a  series  of  years,  and  the 
result  would  amply  repay  any  expenditure  tiiat  Congress  may  choose 
to  make  in  this  direction. 

DIVISION  OF  BOTANY. 

The  work  of  tUs  division  during  the  past  year  has  been  prosecutod 
with  vigor,  and  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads : 

(1)  Care  and  enlargement  of  the  herbarium. 

(2)  Publication  of  botanical  matter. 

(3)  Distribution  of  duplicates  and  foreign  exchanges. 

The  herbarium  contains  botanical  specimens  of  all  the  plants  of  the 
United  States,  so  flEu:  as  it  has  been  able  to  secure  them,  and  also  a  large 
representation  of  foreign  plants.  These  specimens  are  a  necessity  In 
order  that  the  division  may  be  able  to  distinguish  and  determine  the 
names  and  properties  of  the  plants  sent  in  for  investigation  and  identi- 
fication from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
reference  library  to  be  consulted  whenever  occasion  requires,  and  has 
both  scientific  and  practical  importance.  The  development  of  this 
great  country  is  constantly  bringing  to  light  new  kinds  of  plants,  some 
of  which  have  uses,  medicinal  or  economical,  and  information  as  to  their 
relationship  and  probable  qualities  has  to  be  sought  for  largely  through 
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the  mediam  of  the  herbarium  and  its  library.  The  herbariam  has  also 
a  high  value  for  consultation  by  teachers  and  professors  of  botany,  who 
frequently  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  here  aflfbrdcd  of  study- 
ing plants  from  every  part  of  the  Union. 

This  advantage  is  participated  in  also  by  educated  foreigners,  who  in 
visiting  the  capital  of  the  country  expect  to  find  centered  here  a  full 
representation  of  its  various  productions.  Such  collections  are  a  neces- 
sity of  the  education  of  the  times,  and  every  country  of  the  world,  which 
is  advanced  in  intelligence  and  science,  makes  its  capital  the  headquar- 
ters for  information  of  all  kinds  relating  to  its  resources  and  productions^ 
thus  fostering  that  spirit  of  scientific  research  to  which  the  highest 
progress  of  the  world  is  so  much  indebted. 

The  heretofore  crowded  quarters  of  the  herbarium  have  been  relieved 
by  the  addition  of  more  room. 

The  appointment  of  an  assistant  has  been  made,  whose  special  duties 
are  to  investigate  the  fungus  diseases  of  plants,  a  line  of  botanical  re- 
search which  has  been  most  urgentiy  called  for  and  which  it  is  expected 
will  soon  show  valuable  results. 

A  ^  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Grasses  of  the  United  States,"  in- 
tended, in  part,  to  be  explanatory  of  the  display  of  grasses  made  at  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition,  was  prepared  by  this  division.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  the  representative  of  the  Department  to  the  said  exposition, 
and  has  been  widely  distributed  to  arranges,  agricultural  colleges,  and 
persons  interested  in  a  knowledge  of  our  grasses,  and  has  received  much 
commendation  firom  the  press  and  from  scientists. 

The  report  of  this  division  shows  descriptions  and  figures  of  a  num- 
ber of  species  of  native  medicinal  plants,  a  subject  which  is  now  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention,  and  of  which  it  is  desirable  that  information 
should  be  furnished  to  the  people. 

This  division  still  continues  the  plan  of  distributing  duplicate  speci- 
mens of  plants  to  such  agricultural  colleges  as  make  requests  for  them. 

Duplicates  have  also  been  us^  in  making  exchanges  with  societies 
and  institutions  of  science  in  foreign  countries.  The  division  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Imperial  Botanic  Gardens  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  to  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens of  Great  Britain,  for  valuable  contributions  to  its  botanical  collec- 
tions, and  responses  have  been  made  as  flEu:  as  possible,  by  contributing 
to  their  similar  wants. 

The  work  of  this  division  has  been  yearly  increasing,  and  it  now 
stands  in  urgent  need  of  an  addition  to  its  force,  in  order  that  proper 
researches  may  be  made,  and  that  useful  information  on  botanical  sub- 
jects may  be  diffused  among  the  people. 

DIVISION  OP  FORESTRY. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  in  which  the  Department  can  be  used 
to  greater  benefit  than  in  its  attention  to  forestry  interests ;  and,  con- 
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sidering  the  yaat  importanoe  to  the  nation  of  »  proper  investigation  of 
the  subject,  no  branch  has  been  more  poorly  endowed  by  Congress. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  has  been  made  annually  for  several  years 
for  an  investigation  of  this  character,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  work 
has  been  yearly  accomplished,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  various  reports 
already  published.  These  reports  have  dealt  with  the  condition  of  for- 
estry matters;  statistics  relative  to  the  industry  have  been  elaborately 
set  forth,  and  various  suggestions  have  been  made  when  thought  of 
value.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction ;  but  the  time  has 
come  when  more  than  this  is  necessary,  if  we  would  be  awakened  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  us  through  the  destruction  of  our  forests.  No 
more  important  problem  confronts  us  as  a  people  than  that  which  re- 
lates to  our  forests.  Efforts  should  be  made  at  once  to  further  arouse 
and  enlighten  the  people.  The  establishment  of  arbor  days,  which  has 
been  so  successfully  accomplished  in  a  few  States,  should  become  general ; 
the  importance  of  the  introduction  of  forestry  into  our  schools  and  edu- 
cational institutions  should  be  set  forth;  the  organization  of  local  and 
State  societies  in  the  interest  of  forestry  should  be  strongly  advocated 
and  encouraged,  and  every  other  means  should  be  devised  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  that  restoration  is  an  urgent  necessity,  and 
must  keep  pace  with  destruction. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  efforts  for  promotion  of  forest-tree  plant- 
ing, through  liberal  laws  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  through 
various  premiums  and  exemptions  on  the  part  of  certain  States,  are 
not  to  meet  with  abundant  success.  Inducement  having  failed,  educa- 
tion should  now  be  attempted.  Such  an  effort,  to  be  sucoessfbl,  ought 
to  be  inaugurated  by  the  General  Government  itself.  Adequate  means 
should  be  forthcoming  to  deal  with  this  national  necessity  in  a  national 
way.  With  a  sufficient  fund,  agencies  could  be  established  to  gather 
information  for  compilation  and  diffusion ;  the  laws  of  foreign  countries 
in  this  regard  could  be  codified  and  studied;  climatic  and  meteorolog- 
ical observations  could  be  made  in  sections  to  show  the  influence  of 
trees ;  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  varieties  of  trees  and  their  several 
economic  uses  and  values  could  be  laid  before  the  country,  and  in  many 
other  ways  the  people  could  be  made  to  realize  the  vital  importance  of 
this  subject 

I  have  submitted  an  estimate  for  $10,000  to  continue  these  investiga- 
tions in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  prosecuted  in  previous 
years;  but,  should  Congress  deem  it  wise  to  increase  the  scope  of  the 
investigation  to  proportions  somewhat  commensurate  with  its  impor- 
tance, possibly  to  undertake  the  line  of  work  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  perhaps  to  establish  experimental  plots  for  forestry  upon  the  pub- 
lic domain,  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  discharge  of  the  duty 
would  require  a  greatiy  increased  appropriation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  division  undertook,  in  connection 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  under  the  act  of 
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GoDgre8g  providing  fbr  oontiibationfl  from  the  various  Departments  of 
the  Government  to  the  Oentennial  and  Gotten  Exposition  at  I^ew  Orleans^ 
to  promote  the  interests  of  forestry  by  proeoring  and  sending  to  that 
exposition,  a  collection  of  useM  and  ornamental  articles  manufactured 
from  the  woods  of  our  forests.  The  great  variety  of  articles  thus  brought 
together  constituted  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  features 
of  the  exposition,  and  had  the  effect  of  giving  to  many,  a  new  and  deep 
impression  of  the  great  value  of  our  forests  and  the  importance  of  their 
proper  protection. 

As  tending  to  show  the  practicability  of  tree-culture  in  the  arid 
regions  of  the  West,  where  such  culture  has  been  deemed  by  many  to 
bo  impossible,  the  division  transplanted  several  hundred  trees  of  various 
kinds  from  the  western  i>ortions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the 
regions  farther  west,  and  exhibited  them  in  a  growing  condition  on  tbe 
exhibition  grounds,  thus  giving  ocular  demonstration  of  the  success  at- 
tending treo-planting  in  a  large  section  of  the  country  hitherto  treeless, 
but  where,  within  a  few  years  past  and  with  advancing  settlements, 
millions  of  trees  have  been  planted  and  are  now  flourishing.  The  es- 
tablished fact  that  trees  valuable  for  fruit,  for  shade,  and  for  timber  can 
bo  successfully  cultivated  on  much  of  the  dry  plains  of  the  West,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  an  agricultural  i>ornt  of  view,  and  will  be  the 
means  of  attracting  settlers  to  that  region  who  would  otherwise  turn 
away  from  it. 

Early  in  the  year  a  new  volume  of  the  reports  on  forestry,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  previously  issued,  was  published.  Among  the  more 
imi>ortant  contents  of  this  volume  may  be  mentioned  a  full  report  from 
six  of  the  prairie  States,  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  trees  that  had  been 
found  to  grow  there  successfully  and  to  which  preference  is  given ;  also 
as  to  what  kinds  of  trees  have  not  proved  successful  and  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  met  by  tree-planters. 

Another  report,  compiled  from  the  returns  made  in  response  to  a  second 
circular,  gave  an  exhibit  of  the  extent  to  which  the  native  forests  of  the 
country  have  been  cleared  off,  and  for  what  purposes,  and  the  dam- 
age occasioned  by  forest  fires,  together  with  other  facts  relating  to  the 
subject 

By  means  of  a  graphic  chart,  the  steady  and  rapid  destruction  of  the 
forests  in  one  of  the  States  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  was 
presented  to  view,  and  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  has  been 
taking  place  in  many  of  the  other  States. 

A  report  was  also  made  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  the  forests 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  ties  for  our  150,000  miles  of  railroads. 
The  report  shows  the  amount  and  kind  of  wood  used  by  each  railroad 
from  which  information  could  be  obtained,  amounting  to  about  G3  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  The  sources  fix>m  which  the  ties  are  procured  are 
specifled,  as  also  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  cut  and  their 
ascertained  dorabOily.    From  this  report  it  appears  that  to  fhmish  ties 
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for  our  present  mileage  of  roads  has  taken  the  available  timber  from  an 
area  of  laud  equal  to  that  of  the  States  of  Bhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cufc,  and  estimating  that  the  ties  will  need  to  be  renewed  once  in  seven 
/years,  there  will  be  required  for  this  purpose,  and  to  equip  the  new 
rosuls  built  from  year  to  year,  the  timber  growing  on  565,714  acres. 
Allowiiigj'again,  that  a  growth  of  thirty  years  is  necessary  to  produce 
trees  of  proper  dimensions  for  ties,  it  will  require  16,971,420  acres  of 
woodland  to  be  held  as  a  kind  of  railroad  reserve  in  order  to  supply 
the  annual  needs  of  the  existing  roads,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demands 
for  new  roads.  This  constitutes  an  area  larger  than  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts  combined.  It  is  more  than 
4  per  cent,  of  the  woodland  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 

Tbe  volume  contained,  also,  a  report  on  the  maple-sugar  production 
in  the  United  States  and  Oanada.  From  this  it  appears  that,  reducing 
the  maple  sirup  made  to  its  equivalent  of  sugar,  the  total  maple-sugar 
product  of  the  country  for  the  census  year  was  50,944,445  pounds,  or  a 
little  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  sugar  product  of  the  country, 
including  that  from  sorghum  and  the  sugar  cane.  Of  the  granulated 
sugar  made  in  the  country  that  from  the  maple  forms  17  i>er  cent 

Since  tbe  publication  of  the  volume  referred  to,  two  other  droulars 
have  been  distributed,  and  the  division  has  been  occupied  in  compar- 
ing and  tabulating  the  information  thus  obtained.  The  inquiries  made 
in  these  circulars  were  in  general  as  to  the  methods  adopted  in  tree 
planting  and  culture,  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  forest  area,  the 
observed  influence  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  forests  upon  streams, 
floods,  .and  droughts,  and  also  upon  climate. 

During  the  year  about  3,000  packages  of  tree-seeds  have  been  sent 
to  persons  who  have  applied  for  them,  or  to  those  who  it  was  thought 
would  subject  them  to  various  modes  of  culture  and  test  their  adapta- 
tion to  various  soils  and  climates. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  "American  Forestry  Congress^  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  recognized  it  as  doing  a  kindred  work  with 
that  of  its  forestry  division,  and  has  given  it  whatever  aid  it  could  by 
the  presence  of  its  officers,  and  contributions  of  information  in  its  pos- 
session. 

In  view  of  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  demands  made  upon 
the  forests  for  the  supply  of  ties  and  other  material  for  the  use  of  rail- 
road companies,  it  has  become  a  question  whether  the  companies  might 
not  be  made  to  see  it  to  be  a  feasible  thing,  and  for  their  interest,  to  plant 
trees  along  their  roadways,  or  on  tracts  of  their  land  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  thus  beneflt  themselves  while  at  the  same  time  relieving  the 
existing  forests  to  the  siune  extent  firom  an  onerous  demand  which  is 
now  made  upon  them.  The  land-grant  companies  have  an  abundance 
of  land,  either  already  covered  with  trees  or  which  might  be  planted, 
and  thus  fiamiali  them  a  perpetual  supply  of  timberi  and  these  and 
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Other  companies,  by  planting  a  belt  of  trees  along  their  lines,  coold  pro- 
tect their  roads  fix>m  drifting  snows  and  driving  winds. 

The  review  of  the  year  is  encouraging.  The  interest  in  the  subject  of 
forestry  has  increased  throaghoat  the  country.  The  publications  of  the 
Department  by  themselves,  and  yet  more  as  they  have  been  republished 
iu  whole  or  in  part  by  our  numerous  newspapers,  and  the  discussions  of 
the  subject  in  agricultural  and  other  conventions,  haVe  had  the  effect  to 
extend  greatly  the  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  establishment  of  arbor  or  tree-planting  day,  already  adopted  iu 
fifteen  of  our  States  and  Territories,  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
for  the  advancement  of  forestry.  Its  extension  throughout  the  country 
should  be  urged  by  every  proper  consideration.  Its  general  establish- 
ment would  be  among  the  most  effective  means  of  creating  throughout 
the  community  a  proper  sentiment  in  regard  to  trees,  and  lead  to  their 
adequate  protection. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  waste  of  our  forests  goes  on  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  to  check  the  annual  destruction 
by  fires,  whether  by  willfhl  violators  of  the  law,  or  where  occasioned  by 
sparks  firom  locomotives ;  the  destruction  caused  by  the  ax  of  the  lum- 
berman, or  the  loss  by  depredations  on  the  public  lands.  To  stop  these 
seTcral  losses,  each  lamentably  great,  the  division  has  done  what  it 
could  by  making  the  facts  known  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office,  the  only  one  who  is  authorized  to  prosecute  such  ofiTenders. 

In  view  of  the  continued  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the  Government 
lands,  and  the  importance  of  preserving  for  permanent  cultivators,  and 
use,  such  portions  of  forests  as  are  a^acent  to  the  head  springs  of  rivers, 
or  which  may  be  needed  for  climatic  or  other  reasons,  it  is  respectfidly 
urged  that  the  Airther  sale  of  timber  lands  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  ought  to  be  suspended  until  such  time  as  a  carefhl  survey  shall 
ascertain  what  portion  of  them  may  be  sold  without  involving  injury  to 
the  country,  and  what  ought  to  be  permanently  held  in  the  forest  con- 
dition. 

SBED  DIYIBION. 

Relative  to  the  reforms  instituted,  those  in  the  seed  division  call 
for  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  a  division  whose  annually  ex- 
pended appropriation  exceeds  that  of  any  other  in  the  Department,  and 
proportionate  to  this  should  be  the  care  and  wisdom  in  its  management. 
Particular  attention  has  therefore  been  given  to  improved  methods  iu 
the  distribution  of  seeds.  Experienced  executive  ofiBcers  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  prevent  an  indiscriminate  and  useless  distribution  of  seeds 
in  climates  and  soils  to  which  they  are  not  adapted ;  to  carefully  study 
the  necessities  and  climatic  condition  of  the  several  sections ;  to  thor- 
oughly test,  before  distribution,  a  sample  of  every  variety  of  seed  pur- 
chased, to  prove  its  vegetative  qualities,  and  to  skillfully  subject  such 
seed  to  a  rigid  examination  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  presence 
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of  seeds  of  noxious  weeds,  ii^jarioos  insects,  or  the  germs  ot  disease. 
Improved  methods  have  also  been  applied  to  the  handling  of  seed  in 
its  receipt,  its  preparation  for  distribution,  and  its  final  disposition } 
and  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  continue  to  inaugurate  new  and  improved 
systems  as  rapidly  as  the  service  may  require. 

For  a  continuation  of  the  distribution,  as  required  by  the  present  law, 
I  have  submitted  the  usual  estimate.  There  is  one  phase  of  the  law, 
however,  to  which  I  would  respeotfiilly  call  your  attention.  It  re- 
quires that  a  report  of  experiments  shall  be  made  by  those  receiving 
the  new  and  valuable  seeds  which  the  Department  distributes,  the  evi- 
dent intent  being  that  the  Department  shall  be  kept  informed  of  the 
success  or  non-success  of  experiments  with  seeds  which  it  purchuHcn, 
especially  for  experimental  purposes.  In  a  vast  msyority  of  cases  this 
design  of  the  law,  unfortunately,  is  not  complied  with. 

Two-thirds  of  all  seeds,  plants,  and  cuttings  may  be  distributed  by 
Senators,  Bepresentatives,  and  Delegates  in  Congress  direct,  and  their 
constituents  do  not  feel  in  duty  bound  to  report  results  to  the  Depart- 
ment It  is  obvious  that  these  representatives  of  the  people  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  best  intelligence  and  needs  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts than  the  Department  is;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Department  understands  better  than  others,  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  seeds  and  plants  it  distributes ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  Congress  whether  or  not 
some  systematic  plan  of  co-operation  may  not  be  fixed  upon  between 
this  Department  and  Members  of  Congress,  by  which  the  former  can 
have  a  better  control  over  the  distribution  than  it  now  has,  and  make 
the  distribution  a  condition  precedent  to  a  compliance  with  simple  but 
important  requirements,  and  thus  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
distribution;  while  the  latter  can  continue  to  give  the  Department  the 
benefit  of  advice  and  experience  by  furnishing  lists  of  those  who  can 
best  serve  the  interests  of  their  several  localities,  by  carrying  on  ex- 
periments to  test  the  value  of  the  seeds  and  plants  distributed. 

Another  reason  for  a  change  of  systems,  in  this  respect,  is  that  the 
quota  of  one-third  of  all  the  seeds,  &c.,  purchased,  at  present  allowed 
to  the  Department,  is  insufficient  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  own  legitimate 
debt  of  obligation  to  its  thousands  of  correspondents,  and  others  who 
can  receive  no  other  favor  firom  the  Department  in  consideration  for  im- 
portant and  valuable  services  rendered.  The  Department  keenly  feels 
that  this  debt  should  first  be  met,  and  the  remaining  seeds  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  carry  on  experiments  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  The  intel- 
ligent and  progressive  fanner  of  to-day,  with  whom  the  Department 
wishes  to  deal,  is  unwilling  to  give  the  requisite  attention  and  time  to  a 
handful  of  grain,  and  he  should  not  be  asked  to  do  so,  nor  would  such 
experiment  result  in  any  great  benefit  "So  good  can  come  from  the 
distribution  of  a  pint  of  seed  where  a  bushel  is  needed. 
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MICROSCOPICAL  DIVISION. 

The  microscopist  baa  been  chiefly  engaged  during  the  past  year  with 
iuvestigations  relating  to  the  general  microscopic  characteristics  of  pure 
dairy  butter,  oleomargarine,  butterine,  and  other  butter  substitutes, 
with  a  view  of  discovering  some  well-defined  mode  by  which  pure  but- 
ter and  the  various  butter  substitutes,  oflfercd  for  public  Bale,  may  be 
distinguished  from  each  other,  thus  protecting  the  public  against  fraud- 
olept  compounds  sold  as  pure  butter. 

These  investigations  have  necessitated  hundreds  of  experiments  with 
the  fats  of  various  animals  and  of  vegetables,  as  several  of  these  fats 
are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  all  butter  substitutes.  The 
want  of  a  ready  and  scientific  means  of  determining  whether  asubstance 
offered  for  sale  is  really  butter,  or  butterine,  has  long  been  felt  by  chem- 
ists, butter  inspectors,  and  the  public  generally. 

Because  of  the  question  among  chemists  in  Europe,  and  in  America, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  determining,  by  purely  chemical  means,  butter 
from  oleomargarine,  the  butter  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those 
of  Great  Britain,  have  been  rendered  inoperative,  as  regards  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  violators  of  the  law  relating  to  butter  imitations. 
Hence  the  great  desirability  of  endeavoring,  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, or  other  untried  means,  to  discover  a  method,  or  methods,  by 
which  the  butter  laws,  generally  considered,  shall  be  rendered  uscfhl 
and  operative  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  United  States. 

After  many  exx)eriments  in  this  direction,  the  microscopist  claims  to 
have  discovered  that  lard  made  firom  swine's  fat  always  exhibits  crys- 
tals in  stellar  form,  wholly  composed  of  sharp,  fotty,  needle-shaped 
spines  radiating  from  a  common  center,  while  the  fat  of  beef  yields 
foliated,  serrated,  and  bi-serrated  spines  proceeding  from  a  common 
center,  but  much  smaller  than  those  of  lard,  while  pure  normal  dairy 
batter  is  wholly  exempt  from  fatty  crystals,  and  this  distinction  is  con- 
stant He  also  claims  to  have  discovered  that  when  pure  butter  is  boiled 
in  a  test  tube,  without  water,  for  a  period  of  several  seconds  only,  and  al- 
lowed to  cool  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  COo 
Fah.,  the  butter  thus  treated  becomes  crystallized  in  globose  forms,  gener- 
ally perfectly  globular,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eye.  On  subjecting  these  crystals  to  polarized  light,  in  connection  with 
the  microscope,  the  crystals  exhibit  on  each  globule  of  fat  a  well-defined 
cross,  resembling  that  known  as  the  Gross  of  St  Andrew,  thus  distin- 
pushing  at  once  the  fatty  crystals  of  the  butter  from  those  of  Innl  or 
beef.  In  no  case  has  he  found  crystals  in  any  of  them  resembling  those 
foand  in  pure  dairy  butter.  In  consequence  of  the  novelty  of  this  dis- 
covery and  its  value  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  country,  if  verified  by 
others,  he  was  directed  by  the  Department  to  submit  the  result  of  his 
investigation  of  fots  to  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Micro- 
•oopists  at  their  annual  meeting  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  month  of 
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September  laat,  at  which  meeting  he  gave  a  statement  of  all  the  facts  in 
this  case,  illastrated  by  eighteen  drawings,  of  the  respective  crystals  of 
fats  thns  far  found  in  them. 

A  committee  of  five  experienced  microscopists,  appointed  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  society  to  examine  the  method  as  detailed  by  the  micro- 
scopist  of  this  Department,  subsequently  reported  the  practical  verifi- 
cation of  this  discovery. 

In  consequence  of  the  development  of  these  new  facts,  two  convictions 
have  been  made  during  the  past  month,  by  two  distinct  juries  of  the 
criminal  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  violation  of  the  butter 
laws. 

This  division  has  also  prepared  a  description  of  edible  mushrooms 
common  to  the  United  States,  with  such  information  as  will  enable  inex- 
perienced persons  to  avoid  injurious  species. 

Examinations  of  milk,  cream,  cheese,  water,  parasitic  injuries  of 
plants,  &c.,  have  also  been  made. 

As  much  extra  work  is  now  being  imposed  on  this  division  in  fur- 
nishing testimony  for  the  courts  in  butter  prosecutions,  extended  facili- 
ties will  be  required  to  enable  it  to  continue  its  work  of  ftimishing  new 
facts  ^  better  instrnments  are  needed,  more  room  required,  the  labora- 
tory rendered  more  complete,  and  the  division  library  of  reference  ex- 
tended.   To  meet  these  wants  an  expenditure  of  $2,000  is  recommended. 

OOUNTEBFEIT  BUTTER. 

I  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  the  unparalleled  increase  during  the 
past  few  years,  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  various  compounds  of  ani- 
mal fats,  vegetable  oils,  and  other  substances  which  are  fraudulently 
represented  to  the  public  as  butter.  The  extent  of  this  business  threat- 
ens the  destruction  of  the  legitimate  dairy  business,  the  interests  of 
which  are  of  the  largest  magnitude,  and  affect  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  not  competition  with  dairying  that  is  deprecated,  but  the 
simulation  of  true  dairy  products,  the  deception  of  misleading  names, 
the  use  of  impure  substances,  and  the  dishonest  sale,  at  high  rates,  of 
products  otherwise  of  little  value — ^practices  which  demoralize  trade,  de- 
fraud honest  industry,  and  endanger  health. 

To  protect  the  public  from  these  deceptive  practices,  I  would  earn- 
estly recommend  the  prompt  passage  of  a  stringent  law  by  Gong^rcss  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  this  business,  except  under  such  regulations 
as  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand,  the  enforcement  of  this  law  to 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Internal  Eevenue  Department. 

WOOL  nSfDUSTEY. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  April  1, 1880,  authorized  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  to  attend  the  International  Sheep  and  Wool  Show  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  September  of  that  year,  and  to  make  a  report 
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thereon.  At  that  exhibition  there  werecoUected  samples  of  wool  from 
the  different  breeds  of  sheep  exhibited,  and  their  examination  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  their  carefol  measurement  for  fineness  of  fiber, 
tensile  strength,  &c.  As  this  examination  progressed,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  most  valuable  information,  both  for  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer, would  result.  The  samples  were  largely  augmented  by  contri- 
butions firom  eyery  wool-producing  section,  and  a  careful,  patient,  and 
elaborate  system  of  tests,  and  examinations,  was  entered  upon  to  show 
the  varying  tensile  strength,  ductility,  and  elasticity  of  wools  from  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  sheep,  and  from  the  same  breeds,  under  different  condi- 
tions of  feeding,  climate,  and  mtoagement.  The  report  upon  this  iuvcs- 
tigation  has  long  since  been  ready  for  the  printer,  the  illustrations  to 
accompany  it  having  been  prepared  and  paid  for.  The  work  is  a  scien- 
tific indorsement  of  the  value  of  American  wool.  It  shows  clearly  that 
wool  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  equal  to  that  of  any  country  in 
the  world,  and  embraces  information  which  has  cost  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  procure  and  tabulate.  The  great  wool  industry  is  entitled  to 
the  information  which  it  was  the  evident  design  of  Congress  it  should 
have,  and  I  would  respectfully  urge  the  importance  of  the  immediate 
printing  of  the  report  for  the  l^enefit  of  all  concerned. 

DEPARTMENTAL  REPORTS. 

In  addition  to  400,000  copies  of  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Department 
for  the  year  1884,  and  50,000  copies  of  the  First  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  both  of  which  were  ordered  by  special  act 
of  Congress,  the  following  named  special,  and  miscellaneous  reports, 
have  been  published  during  the  current  year : 

Dnriaioir  ov  itatibtxc*— vaw  osbxeb, 

Ko.ooplM 
printed. 

Ko.  14.  Report  of  the  crops  of  the  year,  and  of  freight  ifttee  of  traniporta- 

tion.    December,  1884,  00 pp.,  octayo 13,000 

Ko.  15.  Report  npon  the  ntimbers  and  Talaes  of  farm  animals ;  on  the  cotton 
crop  and  its  distribntion,  and  on  fireight  rates  of  transportation 
companies.    Jannary  and  Febmary,  1885,  64  pp.,  octayo 15, 000 

No.  16.  Report  on  the  distribution  and  consomption  of  com  and  wheat,  on 
consumption  of  cereals  in  Europe,  and  on  freight  rates  of  trans- 
portatiop  companies.    March,  1885,  47  pp.,  octayo 15, 000 

No.  17.  Report  of  the  area  of  winter  grain,  the  condition  of  farm  animals,  and 

on  freight  rates  of  transportation.    April,  1885,  80  pp. ,  octayo . .    15, 000 

Ko.  IB.  Report  of  the  condition  of  winter  grain,  the  progress  of  cotton  plant- 
ing, and  wages  of  farm  labor ;  also  on  the  freight  rates  of  trans- 
portation companies.    Bfay,  1885,  60  pp.,  octayo 15,000 

No.  19.  Report  on  acreage  of  spring  grain  and  cotton,  the  condition  of  winter 
wheat,  and  European  grain  products,  with  freight  rates  of  trans- 
portation companies.    June,  1885, 56  pp.,  octayo 15,000 

No.  80.  Report  on  the  area  of  com,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  and  condition  of 
growing  crops,  and  on  rates  of  transportation.  July,  1885,  pp., 
64,oetayo 15,000 
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)>ruit«Mi. 

No.  21.  Report  on  the  eondition  of  growing  oropp,  of  international  dairy  sta- 
tistics, and  on  rates  of  transportation.  Angnst,  1885,  70  pp., 
octavo 15,0<H) 

No.  22.  Report  on  condition  of  crops  in  Amorica  and  Europe,  and  on  freight 

rates  of  transportation  companies.    October,  1885, 55  pp. ,  octavo .    15,  (X  ki 

No.  24.  Report  on  tlie  yield  of  crops  per  acre,  and  on  freight  rates  of  trans- 
portation companies.    November,  1885,  54  pp.,  octavo 15,  Oou 

Agricultural  Graphics.  A  report  of  exhibits  illustrating  agricultural  statis- 
tics at  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Exposition  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  by  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Department. 
Illustrated  by  twenty-seven  diagrams.    42  pp.,  octavo 3, 000 

■irrOXOLOOIGAL  DIVISION. 

Bulletin  No.  1.  Third  edition.  Reports  of  experiments,  chiefly  with  kero- 
sene, upon  the  insects  injuriously  affecting  the  orange  tree  and 
the  cotton  plant,  made  under  direction  of  the  Entomologist.  <S2 
pp.,  octavo 600 

Bulletin  No.  5.  Description  of  North  American  Chalcidid«  from  the  coUeo- 
tiouB  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  Dr. 
C.  V.  Riley,  with  biological  notes.  Together  with  a  list  of  the 
described  North  American  species  of  the  family.  By  L.  O. 
noward,  M.  Sc,  assistant,  Division  of  Entomology.  47  pp., 
octavo; 1,000 

Bulletin  No.  C.  The  imported  elm  leaf-beetle.  Its  habits  and  natural  his- 
tory, and  moans  of  counteractiog  its  iojuries.    18  pp.,  octavo. . .      1, 000 

Special  Miscellaneous  Report  No.  8.  Cotton  in  the  Empire  of  Brazil ;  the  an- 
tiquity, methods,  and  extent  of  its  cultivation,  together  with  sta- 
tistics of  exportation  and  home  consumption.  By  John  C.  Bran- 
ner,  Ph.D.    79  pp.,  octavo 8,000 

Bulletin  No.  8.  The  Periodical  Cicada.  An  account  of  Cicada  Septendecim 
and  its  Tredecim  race,  with  a  chronology  of  all  broods  known. 
By  Charles  V.  Riley,  Ph. D.    46  pp.,  octavo 2,000 

Special  Report  No.  11.  Fifth  edition.  The  Silk  Worm ;  being  a  brief  manual 
of  instnictions  for  the  production  of  silk.  By  C.  Y.  Riloy,  M. 
A.,  Ph.  D.,  Entomologist.    37  pp.,  octavo 2,000 

CmSMICAL  DrvisioK. 

Bulletin  No.  5.  The  Sugar  industry  of  the  United  States.— Cane,  beet,  sor- 
ghum, and  maple  sugar.  By  Harrey  W.  Wiley,  Chemist,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Illustrated.    224  pp.,  octavo 10,  OOO 

Bulletin  No.G.  Experiments  with  diffusion  and  carbonatation  at  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  campaign  of  1885.  By  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Chemist.  20 
pp.,  octavo 2,000 

rOBXBTRY  DIVISION. 

Annual  Report  on  Forestry  for  the  year  1884.    By  N.  H.  Egleston,  chief  of 

thedivision.    421  pp.,  octavo ,    5,000 

MUCXLLAIVBOUS  BBP0RT8. 

Special  Report  No.  7.  Tide  marshes  of  the  United  States.  By  D.  M.  Nesbit, 
with  contributions  from  United  States  Coast  Survey,  S.  L.  Board- 
man,  Eldridge  Morse,  and  others.    259  pp.,  octavo 3, 000 
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No.  copies 
printod. 

Special  Report  No.  9.  Proceedings  of  a  conyention  of  delegates  from  agri- 
eultural  colleges  and  experimental  stations  held  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricnltore,  Jnly  8  and  9,  1886.    196  pp.,  octavo 3, 000 

The  soils  and  piodncte  of  Sonthwestem  Lonisiana,  including  the  parishes  of 
Saint  Landiy,  La  Fayette,  Yennillion/ Saint  Martin's,  Iboria,  and 
Saint  Mary's.    40pp.,  octaTo 3,00U 

Report  on  the  organization  and  management  of  seyen  agricultural  schools  Id 
Qermany,  Belgium,  and  England.  By  A.  S.  Welch,  LL.  D.  107 
pp.,  octavo 3,000 

A  directory  of  departments,  boards,  societies,  colleges,  and  other  organizations 
in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock-raising,  dairy- 
ing, bee-keeping,  flsh-culture,  and  kindred  industries.  88  pp., 
octaYO 3,000 

Addresses  of  Norman  J.  Colman,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
and  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
before  the  third  national  convention  of  stockmen,  held  at  Chi- 
cago, IlL,  November  17  and  18, 1886.    89  pp.,  octavo 6, 000 

In  oondusioDy  I  beg  to  represent  that  the  Department  of  Agrioaltnre, 
growing  in  importance  and  nsefiilneBS  as  our  agricoltnral  population 
increases,  and  its  wants  and  necessities  multiply,  should  obviously  bo 
a  progressive  institution,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  de- 
mands made  upon  it  It  is  for  the  legislative  branch  to  determine  how 
far  its  importance  shall  be  recognized,  and  with  what  powers  it  shall 
be  dothed  to  enable  it  to  partially  meet  the  obligation  which  a  country 
always  owes  to  its  agriculture. 

Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

NOBMAN  J.  OQLMAl^, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  GARDENS  AND 

GROUNDS. 


SiE :  I  bof:  to  submit  the  following  report  on  matters  pertaining  to 
this  division.  Althongh  alluded  to  in  former  reports,  I  may  again  re- 
peat that  tlie  very  limited  area  of  ground  available  for  field  work  pre- 
veuts  operations  in  tbat  line  except  upon  a  very  small  scale.  Even  the 
testing  of  the  merits  of  the  various  new  kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  straw- 
berries, grapes,  figs,  &c.,  has  become  very  unsatisfactory  in  consequence 
of  the  unprotected  condition  of  the  grounds,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
saitable  fencing  to  prevent  intruders  who  disarrange  labels,  extract 
fmits  from  plants  under  test,  and  otherwise  interfere  with  the  work  on 
the  grounds. 

With  plants  under  glass  the  conditions  are  more  favorable,  and  with 
SQch  plants  as  oranges,  lemons,  &c.,  the  work  of  testing  new  or  rare 
kinds,  and  propagating  them,  is  prosecuted  to  the  extent  of  the  &cilitie8 
at  command.  The  work  of  the  Department  in  this  line  is  highly  appre- 
ciated by  those  whom  it  serves. 

My  time  has  been  much  occupied  during  the  present  year  and  during 
the  latter  portion  of  1884  in  preparing  exhibits  for  the  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
vUle,  and  New  Orleans  expositions.  The  exhibit  at  Kew  Orleans  was 
the  most  important,  and  proved  to  be  satisfactory  and  interesting.  The 
leading  principle  I  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  material  for  these 
expositions  was  that  of  presenting,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  operations 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Department  and  their  relations  to  the 
indastries  represented. 

In  the  i>erformance  of  this  duty  I  was  ably  assisted  by  the  heads  of 
the  different  divisions:  notably  by  the  entomologist,  statistician,  bot- 
anist, microscopist,  and  the  chemist.  By  consulting  with  these  gentle- 
men I  was  enabled  to  mature  plans,  and  by  their  earnest  co-operation 
these  plans  were  executed,  so  far  as  time  and  means  would  permit.  The 
time  was  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
for  the  work  had  to  be  considered  at  every  step. 

The  reports,  when  completed,  will  present  details  of  the  exhibits  rep- 
resenting the  divisions ;  briefly,  they  were  as  follows : 

The  entomological  division  was  represented  by  a  collection  made  up 
of  various  sections,  such  as: 

(1)  Insects  injuritms  to  agriculture^  arranged  according  to  the  particu- 
lar plant  and  the  particular  part  of  the  plant  affected,  and  containing, 
as  &r  as  possible,  the  different  stages  of  growth  of  the  insect,  its  ene- 
mies and  parasites,  a  statement  of  the  remedies  or  preventives  availa- 
ble, and  a  reference  to  the  chief  articles  where  full  information  can  be 
found  upon  it. 

(2)  Insecticide  substances^  with  a  statement  of  the  methods  of  using 
them,  and  the  particular  sdbstance  recommended  for  particular  insects. 

(3)  Insecticide  machiiiery  and  contrivances  for  destroying  iTW^ctf.— This 
consisted  principally  of  the  many  useful  contrivances  which  have  been 
designed  and  perfected  by  the  entomologist 
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(4)  Bee  culture. — ^An  exhibit  to  show  all  the  more  valuable  methods 
and  contrivances  now  in  nse  among  advanced  apiarians. 

(5)  Silk  culture, — ^This  exhibit  was  rendered  the  more  instructive  by 
havmg  a  structure  where  the  worms  were  hatched  and  raised  during 
the  period  of  the  exposition. 

The  statistical  division  was  represented  by  a  series  of  graphic  charts. 
This  mothoil  of  illustration  is  the  best  interpreter  of  statistics  to  the 
popular  mind.  The  object  kept  prominently  in  view  in  the  preparation 
of  these  diagn^ns  was  to  make  the  meaning  of  important  facts  in  Amer- 
ican a^cultnre  so  plain  that  they  oould  be  intelligently  understood  by 
those  not  accustomed  to  analyze  the  purport  of  figures.  Among  the 
more  prominent  of  these  diagrams  were  those  (1)  showing  the  proportion 
of  land  in  farms ;  (2)  increase  of  farm  acreage  in  thirty  years :  (3)  farm 
values  of  ap^cultural  products ;  (4)  values  of  farm  animals;  (5)  increase 
of  farm  animals  in  thirty  years ;  (6)  progress  of  wheat  production  in 
thirty  years;  (7)  exportation  of  wheat  in  Ifly-eight  years ;  (8)  progress 
of  com  production;  (9)  excitation  of  com  in  fifty-eight  years;  (10) 
production  of  cereals  in  thirty  years ;  (11)  progress  of  cotton  produc- 
tion ;  (12)  area  of  cotton :  (13)  sugar  production  and  consumption ;  (14) 
farm  and  forest  areas,  ana  many  others  of  similar  value. 

The  botanical  division  was  represented  by  a  very  large  collection  of 
grasses,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among  these  a  collec- 
tion from  the  Western  plains  was  notably  interesting.  These  were  ar- 
ranged and  displayed  so  as  to  represent  their  respective  values,  whether 
for  hay  or  pasturage,  and  their  ability  to  withstand  dry  summers  or  to 
be  useful  in  dry  sections  and  localities.  The  report  of  this  exhibit  is 
intended  to  illustrate  these  and  other  values  of  the  grasses  forming  the 
collection. 

The  microscopical  division  was  represented  by  a  collection  of  water- 
color  drawings,  numbering  about  eight  hundred  plates,  representing 
the  leading  types  of  the  genera  and  species  of  fiyigi,  embracing  many 
of  the  edible  and  poisonous  species  found  in  this  country ;  also  types  of 
the  genera  and  species  of  the  principal  microscopic  fungi  which  prey  on 
living  plants  or  are  otherwise  prejudicial  to  their  healthy  growth.  This 
extensive  collection  was  interesting  and  valuable. 

The  chemical  division  was  represented  by  a  well  fitted  and  furnished 
sugar  laboratory,  with  all  appliances  and  apparatus  required  in  the 
analysis  of  sugar-cane  and  its  prodiucts.  This  was  maintained  in  work< 
ing  condition,  under  the  superintendesce  of  a  competent  chemist,  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  exposition,  who  was  constantly  employed  in  mak- 
ing analyses  of  the  products  of  sugar  plantations.  Another  representa- 
tion, which  proved  to  be  of  much  interest,  was  a  working  apparatus  for 
the  extraction  of  sugar  by  diffusion,  as  an  economic  substitute  for  the 
usual  method  of  extracting  the  juice  fi*om  the  cane  by  mechanical  press- 
ure. 

In  addition  to  the  above  an  elaborate  display  was  made  of  sorghum 
sugar  and  the  manufactures  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

At  the  Oentennial  Exhibition,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  where  I 
had  the  honor  of  representing  tne  Department  in  a  similar  capacity  as 
at  the  late  exposition  at  Few  Orleans,  I  prepared,  as  a  part  of  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  Department,  a  collection  of  An^rican  woods,  which  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  display  of  the  kind  made  up  to  that  time. 
Not  considering  it  necessary  to  repeat  that  exhibit,  I  resolved  to  make 
an  effort  to  form  a  showing  of  the  uses  of  American  woods.  Although 
time  would  not  allow  for  its  full  completion  as  I  had  designed,  yet 
enough  was  collected  to  show  its  value  in  relation  to  forestry  and  the 
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planting  of  nseftd  timber  trees  In  parts  of  ike  United  States  wlieie  tree- 
planting  is  recommended. 

The  manifold  oses  of  certain  kinds  of  timber  are  popularly  well 
known^  bat  t^ere  are  many  of  what  may  be  termed  minor  mannfiu^tores, 
for  which  Tarions  trees  are  employed,  not  nsaally  considered  as  worthy 
«f  special  notice^  but  which,  in  the  aggregate,  reach  to  surprising  quan- 
tities, using  largely  of  certain  trees  which  may  be  expected  in  the  near 
future  to  become  scarce,  unless  the  natural  supplv  is  supplemented  by 
artificial  plantings  or  stringent  measures  adopted  for  the  preserration 
of  young  forest  growths.  Lot  oonneotion  with  this  portion  of  the  gen- 
eral exhibit,  I  have  made  an  effort,  through  special  circulars  sent  to 
wood-working  establishments,  to  collect  statiistics  regarding  the  amounts 
of  woods  used,  the  viuious  species  employ ed^  the  prices  given  for  each 
kind,  and  whether  the  supply  is  diminishing  and  eost  increasing,  the 
best  age  of  wood  for  particular  purposes,  and  muoh  other  information 
not  uswUy  published,  but  which  will  be  fouiid  to  possess  considerable 
ralae. 

In  the  line  of  pomology  I  secured  a  series  of  plates  of  flrnits.  colored 
from  specimens  taken  from  the  trees  and  accurately  portrayecL  Alto- 
gether something  over  800  plates  were  prepared^  oomprlmng  grapes, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  peaches.  These,  supplemented  by  several  cases  of  models  of  flruits 
ftamifihed  by  the  museum  of  the  Department,  formed  an  instructive 
display  to  iJl  interested  in  pomology. 

These  pomological  specimens,  together  with  such  exhibits  of  cotton 
and  fibers  of  various  kinds  as  were  procured  from  the  Departeient. 
have  been  returned.  The  exhibits  of  wood  ilLdustries,  entomological 
exhibits,  and  the  microscopical  representation  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  National  Museum  in  this  city.  The  statistical  exhibit  was  do- 
nated to  the  Missouri  University. 

HaLDSWB  AND  BLIOXTS. 

Bvery  person  who  has  had  any  lengthened  experience  in  fruit  eulture 
must  be  strongly  convinced  that  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  success  are 
those  diseases  designated  as  mildews  and  blights. 

While  this  is  now  freely  conceded,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
tnie  cause  of  repeated  failures  in  almost  every  fhiit-growing  section  of 
this  ootintry  has  been  so  long  and  persistently  ignored,  seemingly  on  the 
ground  that  such  apparently  insi^uficant  causes  were  altogeuier  inad- 
equate to  account  for  the  disastrous  consequences  that  occasionally 
befell  the  fruit  crops. 

In  no  instance  has  this  been  so  marked  as  in  the  case  of  t^e  grape- 
vine. The  ii\{ury,  and  sometimes  the  destruction,  of  the  entire  amount 
of  foliage  on  many  of  the  best-flavored  varieties,  due  to  mildew,  was, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  generally  stated  to  proceed  from  some  cause  then 
nnknown. 

Sometimes  it  would  be  explained  by  giving  it  the  name  of  sunscald, 
under  tbe  supi)osition  that,  in  some  way  not  clearly  understood,  it  was 
iirodaced  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  foliage.  The  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  diseased  leaves  gave  strength  to  this  opinion,  and  it  was  ulti- 
loately  explained  that  the  injury  proceeded  from  the  lenses  formed  by 
(lew-drops,  or  rain-drops,  which  burned  holes  in  the  leaves,  and  thus 
eadragered  the  fhiit  crop. 

Al&ongh  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
Iflsree  of  plants  are  injured  in  the  manner  suggested,  yet  it  is  not 
'  to  find  sober  warnings  in  regard  to  wetting  or  watering  plants 
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(luring  snnsliiiiey  under  the  sappositlon  that  it  will  scald  the  foliage 
aiHl  destroy  the  plants. 

It  is  tme  that  the  son  is  a  fEMstor  in  causing  the  scalded  and  scorched 
appearance  of  the  leayes  of  the  grape,  but  it  is  only  where  the  tissue 
lias  been  destroyed  by  mildew  that  ttie  action  of  the  sun  dries  up  the 
diseased  portion,  and  where  mildew  is  not  present,  the  action  of  suu- 
fsliine  shows  no  injury  whatever,  even  upon  the  healthy  part  of  au 
injured  leaf. 

The  delay  to  recognize  the  true  cause  of  failure  with  many  varieties 
of  grapes  in  different  sections  of  the  country  has  had  a  disastrous 
ell'cct  upon  the  general  introduction  and  extension  of  their  culture.  It 
has  also  led  to  hea^y  losses  by  individuals  who  have  been  induced  to 
purchase  costly  varieties  which  they  could  not  succeed  in  growing,  on 
account  of  climatic  conditions  which  they  could  not  control.  It  is 
well  known  that  all  varieties  of  grapes  which  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  climatic  influences  which  promote  the  growth  of  mildew  have  little 
or  no  value  for  general  cultivation,  no  matter  how  high  the  quality  of 
their  fruit  may  rank  5  but  by  far  too  little  notice  is  taken  of  this  par- 
ticular by  those  who  are  introducing  new  varieties.  If  a  variety  is 
found  to  be  of  superior  quality  in  one  locality,  it  is  extended  under  the 
supposition  that  it  will  prove  equally  valuable  in  all  other  localities; 
and  if  failures  occur,  as  they  so  often  do,  they  are  freely  attributed  to 
bad  or  improper  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  and  he  will  be 
blamed  for  neglect  of  some  non-essential,  which  in  fhtnre  he  secures, 
with  no  better  result,  and  the  industry  is  abandoned.  The  fSoct  is 
strangely  overlooked  that,  in  special  favorable  grape-growiug  locali- 
ties, an  abundance  of  fruit  is  annually  produced,  even  when  all  pro- 
nounced essentials  to  success  are  mostly  wholly  ignored. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  mildew  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
and  of  the  most  malignant  character  on  native  grapes  was  caused  by 
an  excess  of  moisture  on  the  foliage,  chiefly  because  of  its  subjection 
to  continued  heavy  dews,  it  soon  became  evident  that  such  localities  as 
had  become  renowned  for  continued  successful  grai)e  culture,  and  where 
all  varieties  did  equally  well,  were  those  where  heavy  dews  were  of  the 
least  frequent  occurrence* 

Microscopical  investigations  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  plants  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  the  deductions  which  have  been  made 
from  them  by  microscopists  are,  to-  a  certain  extent,  crude,  owing  to 
their  want  of  practical  knowledge  in  regard  to  vegetable  poysiology 
and  the  varied  phenomena  relating  to  cause  and  effect  which  are  known 
to  the  experienced  and  observant  cultivator. 

Several  years  ago  a  microscopist  assured  grape-growers  that  the 
destruction  of  foliage  caused  by  mildew  was  harmless,  if  not,  indeod, 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  permitted  the  sunb'ght  more  readily  to  act 
upon  the  fruit,  and  thereby  assisted  and  hastened  the  ripening  process. 
Such  a  suggestion  displayed  ignorance  oi  the  value  of  leaves  to  plants. 
A  slight  reflection  would  have  shown  that  if  such  results  followed  mil- 
dewed grape-vines,  complaints  from  growers  would  not  exist.  More 
recently  it  has  been  advised  to  remove  and  destroy  by  burning  all  the 
foliage  which  falls  from  vines  injured  by  mildew,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  resting  spores  of  the  fiingus  from  attacking  future  growtiis,  and 
thTis  stamp  out  the  disease.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  burning  of  the 
leaves  would  certainly  destroy  any  resting  spores  attached  to  them, 
but  this  would  not  therefore  prevent  similar  attacks  in  the  future 
whenever  the  climatic  conditions  proved  conducive  to  the  introduction 
und  growth  of  the  ftmgus. 
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In  newly-planted  vineyards,  even  if  they  are  on  soil  where  grapen 
had  never  before  grown,  and  although  the  locality  may  be  a  long  di? 
tance  from  other  vineyardSi  such  plants  will  suffer  equally  with  those 
in  older  plantations  if  the  weather  proves  favorable  to  milde^xr.  A 
vineyard  may  suffer  severely  from  mildew  one  summer  and  be  almost, 
!f  not  wholly,  exempt  from  it  the  following  season,  depending  entirely 
on  the  weather.  A  young  vine  raised  firom  seed  in  spring,  on  land  where 
grai>es  were  never  grown  before,  is  just  as  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mil  • 
dew  on  the  leaves  during  its  growth  tiie  first  year,  as  if  it  was  growing 
on  soil  where  grapes  had  been  growing  for  half  a  century. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  proved  bv  direct  experiment  that  plants  pro- 
tected by  a  suitable  covering  which  will  arrest  the  upward  radiation  of 
heat  and  prevent  dew  on  ttieir  foliage,  will  be  exempt  firom  mildew, 
although  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mildewed  plants. 

This  clearly  proves  that,  in  planting  vineyards,  a  location  should  be 
selected  where  dews  rarely  occur,  and  investigations  will  demonstrate 
that  the  most  popular  locsdities  for  the  profitable  culture  of  the  greatest 
number  of  varieties  of  native  grapes  at  the  present  time  are  those  re- 
gions where  dews  are  seldom  seen. 

The  rot  in  grapes  has  caused  immense  losses  in  the  aggregate  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century ;  for  although  it  existed  previous  to  that  time,  its 
effects  increase  as  grape  culture  extends,  until  it  threatens  to  cause  the 
abandonment  of  grape  culture  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

This  malady  has  baffled  fruit-growers,  and  its  cause  is  yet  in  doubt. 
Soils  seem  to  have  no  perceptible  influence,  as  it  is  found,  some  time  or 
other,  on  all  grades  of  soil  from  tenacious  days  to  pure  sands,  and  in 
all  locations  high  and  low. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  found  that  bunches  of  grapes  inclosed  in  paper 
bags  soon  after  tiie  berries  had  been  fiedrly  formed,  would  be  exempt  fiN)m 
rot,  when  bunches  on  the  same  plant,  unprotected,  would  be  attacked. 
Bepeated  exp^iments  proved  that  covering  the  bunches  was  measure- 
ably  a  preventive  of  rot  in  the  berry,  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that  rot 
was  produced  by  climatic  causes,  but  the  peculiar  atmospheric  condi- 
tions which  fftvor  its  appearance  nave  not  been  determined. 

Since  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  good  effects  of  protecting  the 
grape  bunches  from  direct  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  observation  has 
beai  directed  to  the  effect  of  allowing  the  bunches  to  be  protected  by 
dense  fbliage  hanging  in  masses  from  the  tops  of  the  trellises  upon  which 
the  vines  are  supported,  and  it  is  found  to  be  of  palpable  vidue  in  the 
prevention  of  rot.  Its  value,  however,  if  at  all  worthy  of  notice,  can  only 
be  substantiated  by  repeated  trials  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  stated  that  recent  observations  tend  to  the  impression 
that  covered  trellisesi  such  as  have  been  more  or  less  in  use  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  as  a  protection  from  the  mildew  {PeranoiparaSj  are  also 
a  protection  from  rot,  a  drcumstanoe  which  might,  in  some  degree,  be 
expected.  Although  a  dose  connection  between  mildew  on  the  leaf  and 
rot  in  the  berry  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  fiirther  investigations  may  prove  such  a  connection  to  exist. 

THX  PBAOH-LBAV  BIJBTBB. 

Blister  and  curl  of  the  leaves  of  peach  trees  are  not  fatal  in  their 
effects,  but  either  sometimes  becomes  severe  enough  to  check  the  young 
mwtbB  and  diminish  the  value  of  the  crop.  Cwl  and  blMer  are  two 
aistisct  effects,  from  two  equallv  distinct  causes.  Leaf  curl  is  caused 
by  the  attacks  of  the  aphis  or  plaht  louse.    When  these  pests  are  nu- 
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meroas  on  plants  of  any  kind,  tlieir  presenoe  la  indioatod  by  the  ourling 
and  shrinking  of  the  leaf.  Leaf  blister  is  produced  by  fan;;],  and  is  (lis- 
tiu^ished  by  the  leaves  becoming  thickened  and  swollen  into  blistoi  s, 
which  are  whitish  or  fiEuntly  reddish  on  thS  upper  and  hollow  on  the 
under  surface.  The  leaves  thus  attacked  fell  off  in  a  few  weeks  and  new 
and  healthy  leaves  are  at  once  produced,  and  usually  with  but  little 
ollect  upon  the  quality  or  quanti^  of  the  crop,  J^m  the  circumstance 
that  these  diseased  leaves  are  sometimes  attacked  by  aphides,  the  blis- 
ters forming  an  agreeable  asylum  for  these  liooi  it  is  frequntly  stated 
that  the  blister  is  caused  by  insects,  and  the  terms  ourl  and  bliater  have 
therefore  come  to  be  considered  as  synonymous  by  those  who  are  not 
observant  enough  to  perceive  the  difference  between  cause  and  effect  in 
this  case.  Close  observation  would  show  that  the  blistered  leaves  are 
most  frequently  found  to  be  entirely  fi:6e  from  any  of  the  aphis  femily. 

The  predisposing  cause  to  leaf  blister  has  long  been  recognused,  and, 
unlike  some  other  diseases  of  the  peach— the  yeUowSi  for  instance— it  is 
perhaps  universal  wherever  climatic  conditions  may  prove  fevorable  to 
its  existence. 

Its  cause  is  enturely  atmospheric,  and  it  may  be  looked  for,  with  a 
certainty  of  finding  it,  wherever  sudden  extreme  changes  of  tempera- 
ture occur  when  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  in  a  young  state,  or,  in  some 
varieties*  about  the  time  of  flowering. 

In  Britain,  where  the  peach  trees  are  generally  trained  on  walls,  and 
where  mild  winters  are  oftentimes  followed  by  frosty  spring  weather, 
the  tendency  to  leaf  blister  is  so  common  that  measures  are  usually 
.  taken  to  prevent  it.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  common  practice  to  cover 
the  flooe  of  the  wall  upon  which  the  trees  were  trained  with  evergreen 
boughs  early  in  spring:  in  order  to  guard  the  young  leaves  against  ii\1ury 
from  cold.  Trees  which  were  not  protected  in  this  manner  would  be 
often  severely  injured  from  blister  on  the  foliage,  and  even  one-half  of  a 
tree  not  protected  would  be  attacked  while  the  protected  half  would  be 
perfectly  dean  and  healthy.  Portable  glass  ooverings  axe  now  largely 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

A  change  of  3(K>  in  forty^eight  hours  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  will 
produce  peach-leaf  blister.  The  most  notable  and  most  severe  case 
which  we  have  met  was  a  fall  of  4(P  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  cold 
northeast  breeze ;  its  effects  upon  a  row  of  peach  trees  planted  about  0 
feet  from,  and  on  the  west  side  of,  a  board  fence,  were,  that  in  a  few  days 
the  exposed  tops  were  severely  attacked  by  blister,  while  the  lower  por- 
tions, protectea  in  some  measure  by  the  fence,  were  all  but  uuipjured. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  disease  is  contagious,  and  the  advice  has 
been  given  to  out  down  and  burn  every  tree  thus  attacked  to  prevent 
its  spread  and  the  total  destruction  of  peach  trees.  This  disease,  how- 
ever, is  not  contagious,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  of  these  leaf  disenscs 
are  so ;  at  least  we  have  not  had  reason  to  consider  them  so  from  a  Ion;; 
observance  of  fiingoid  growth  on  plants. 

Manv  years  ago  an  experiment  was  made  here  with  peach  trees  in  pots 
and  tubs  which  were  grown  in  the  orchard  house.  For  the  purpose  of 
exemplifying  the  origin  of  leirf  blister  several  trees  were  removed  to  the 
outer  air  from  an  average  temperature  of  60^  to  65^,  varying  from  76o 
to  S0<^  during  the  day,  to  50^  or  55^  during  the  night,  and  exposed  until 
the  temperature  fell  to  38o.  They  were  then  again  placed  in  the  house. 
In  the  course  of  a  &w  days  the  leaves  showed  the  effect  of  the  cold  and 
became  badly  blistered,  but  no  blister  appeared  on  other  trees  in  the 
house,  although  the  branches  having  bustered  leaves  were  purposely 
intermingled  with  those  which  had  not  been  e]qK)sed  to  cold. 
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,  It  lias  been  recorded  that  in  some  seasons  only  certain  varieties  of 
peaclies  in  an  orchard  will  be  aCTected  with  leaf  blister,  while  other  va- 
rieties are  unharmed.  Then,  again,  during  a  subsequent  season,  the 
Tarictie«  previougly  attacked  will  bo  unharmed,  while  those  formerly 
exempt  from  the  disease  will  be  affected.  This  is  acconnted  for  by  the 
condition  of  the  growth  at  the  time  of  a  sudden  injorioua  chSttige  of 
temperature.  There  is  a  certain  period  when  the  young  leaves  are  most 
snsceptible  to  such  ^changes,  and  as  this  period  is  not  reached  at  the 
same  time  by  all  varieties*  some  being  earlier  than  others^  it  fi>Uows  that 
some  are  injured  while  otners  escape. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  in  some  seasons  there  are  no  blistered  leaves 
to  be  found  on  any  variety,  the  climatio  conditions  not  being  favorable 
to  the  development  of  the  ningus. 

There  is  much  in  connection  with  the  appearance  of  mildew  on  the 
foliage  of  plants  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  in  most  oases  the  result 
of  cold  or  ariditv  in  the  atmosphere,  or,  perhaps,  rather  in  their  com- 
bined  action.  This  seems  to  be  more  particularly  observable  in  fungi 
of  the  Urysiphe  class.  The  foreign  grape-vine,  as  well  as  many  other 
European  plants,  such  as  the  hawthorn,  lilac,  &c.,  when  subjected  to 
our  dry,  hot  atmosphere,  suffer  much  from  mildew.  Even  when  the  for- 
eign grape  is  grown  in  glass  structures,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken 
in  regard  to  ventilation  during  summer  in  order  to  avoid  JErysipho  on 
the  foliage;  the  admission  of  the  outer  air  when  it  is  20©  to  3(P  below 
that  of  the  house  will  certainly  affect  the  young  leaves,  at  least  those 
nearest  the  ventilator.  It  is  a  common  observation  that  young  roses 
may  be  kept  during  the  winter  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where  for  weeks  or 
months  they  receive  no  ventilation  whatever,  but  as  spring  advances 
and  the  increase  of  temperature  necessitates  ventilation,  then  mildew 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  leaves.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  re- 
salt  of  careless  management  in  the  method  of  admitting  the  outer  air  to 
the  plants,  but,  nevertheless,  the  best  of  management  will  not  always 
prevent  it. 

A  very  dry  air  acting  on  tender  leaves  will  cause  an  excess  of  evap* 
oration  whi(xn  will  produce  cold  on  their  surfetces;  it  is,  therefore,  per- 
haps more  than  a  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  appearance  of 
Erysiphe  on  the  leaves  ot  plants  is  an  evidence  that,  by  some  means  or 
other,  the  plant  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  cold. 

The  disease  called  yellows  has  long  been  known;  indeed,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  disease  manifested  itself  upon  the  first  attempts 
at  the  culture  of  the  peach  in  this  country.  Amherst  College  authori- 
ties state  that  it  was  destructive  in  Massachusetts  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago.  The  cause  of  the  disease  has  been  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty since  its  first  diacoveryi  and  the  various  opinions  whioh  have 
been  expressed  regarding  it  can  hardly  be  enumerated.  The  exhaustion 
or  original  deficiency  of  certain  elements  in  the  soil  has  been,  and  still 
is,  a  popular  explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  yellows,  but  what  particular 
in;;redient  or  ingredients  are  lacking,  provided  that  this  is  the  cause, 
may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  Dr.  Ctoessmann,  of  Massachusetts  Agri- 
eultural  Gollege,  ffives  the  following  formula  as  a  preventive,  vis: 
400  pounds  of  aoid  bone  phosphatOi  containing  50  pounds  phosphoric 
acid ;  150  to  200  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  containing  100  pounds  pot- 
ash; 100  pounds  crude  sulphate  magnesia.  This  is  workea  in  the  soil 
f(H*  a  distance  of  10  feet  about  each  tree.  From  experiments  made  at 
Hooghton  farm,  the  following  mixture  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  reo- 
omBModed  as  not  only  preventing  but  curing  the  disease,  vie :  25  pounds 
Beseiite,  100  to  160  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  and  450  pounds  dissolved 
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bone  black,  this  being  the  proper  quantity  for  an  acre.  If  the  trees  are 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  more  muriate  of  potash  is  to  be 
iiddad,  giving  about  4  pounds  of  this  salt  to  an  average-sized  tree.  It 
is  very  safe  to  remark,  however,  that  no  person  ever  succeeded  in  re- 
storing a  tree  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  of  yellows,  and  no 
one  who  has  had  any  experience  with  it  will  ever  make  the  attempt. 
The  assumption  that  this  disease  is  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  particular 
elements  in  the  soil  cannot  be  sustained. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that,  when  trees  become  weakened  from 
impoverished  soil,  their  foliage  assumes  a  yellowish  color.  This  is  ob- 
served not  only  in  the  peach,  but  also  in  the  pear,  cherry,  orange,  &c. 
In  fact,  a  yellow  coloring  of  the  leaves  is  a  common  index  of  a  weak- 
ened condition  of  a  plant.  On  grape-vines  seriously  affected  by  phyl- 
loxera at  the  roots,  the  young  growths  will  assume  a  stunted,  yellowish 
appearance,  which  is  perceptible  from  a  considerable  distance.  Peach 
trees  on  poor  soil  have  been  seen  to  make  yearly  stunted  growths 
with  yellowish  foliage,  while  yielding  small,  prematurely-ripening  fruit, 
and  in  fact,  looking  very  similar  to  a  tree  having  the  yellows ;  but  such 
trees  are  probably  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  any  likelihood  of 
contracting  that  disease.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  every-day^ 
experience  of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  that  the  best 
method  of  restoring  weakly  trees,  such  as  those  just  alluded  to,  is  to 
enrich  the  soil,  and  it  is  also  good  practice  to  allow  those  that  are  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  poverty  a  more  generous  allowance  than  that  given 
to  those  not  so  much  in  need ;  hence  the  benefit  which  has  seemed  to 
result  from  the  application  of  potash,  &c.,  to  the  roots  of  i>each  trees 
having  yellow  leaves  may  lead  to  doubt  whether  the  color  indicated  a 
result  of  impoverished  soil  only,  or  arose  from  the  disease  known  among 
peach- growers  as  the  yellows.  The  latter  is  understood  to  be  contagions 
and  can  be  communicated  to  a  healthy  tree  by  pruning  it  with  a  knife 
previously  used  in  cutting  a  diseased  one. 

One  writer  observes  that  when  the  "symptoms  of  yellows  are  mild  in 
character  and  limited  in  extent,"  the  trees  should  be  limed  and  manured 
vigorously.  He  adds :  "  Follow  this  up  with  a  little  judicious  pruning, 
and  you  have  done  all  that  seems  practicable  towards  preserving,  if  not 
curing,  your  affected  trees.'^ 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  this  contagious  feature, 
some  holding  to  the  opinion  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  contact, 
while  others  are  equally  convinced  that  it  is  not  so  transmitted. 

These  seemingly  conflicting  opinions  may  arise  firom  the  supposition 
that  all  yellow  indications  of  foliage  result  from  one  cause,  which  is  not, 
we  take  it,  the  case ;  for  all  agree  that  when  yellows  is  accompanied  by 
a  multitudinous  growth  of  wiry,  yellowish  shoots  on  the  older  branches 
and  stems,  it  is  incurable.  It  may,  therefore,  be  strongly  suspected  that 
in  cases  where  an  enrichment  of  the  soil  has  cured  trees  of  a  disease 
supposed  to  be  the  yellows,  the  yellow  appearance  of  the  leaves  has 
been  due  to  impoverished  soil  alone. 

Another  cause  of  yellowness  in  peach  leaves  is  that  of  the  borer,  which 
oftentimes  does  great  injury  by  destroying  and  girdling  the  bark  ju?^ 
at  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.    The  result  of  tMs  insect  depn^ 
dation  is  often  mistaken  for  yellows. 

J.  Fitz,  in  his  work  on  peach  culture,  says :  ^^The  ravages  of  the  yel- 
lows, as  £Etr  as  I  know,  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  Ilorthem  and  Eastern 
States  and  some  portions  of  the  West." 

Fulton,  in  his  work  on  the  peach,  remarks  that  <^ihe  yellows  is  very 
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Ifttie  known  on  the  Delaware  peninsula ;  what  little  we  have  seen  of  it- 
he  says,  "is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  New  Jersey.'^ 

Butter,  in  his  book  on  peach  culture,  remarks  that  **  the -yellows  ai>- 
pear  more  particularly  after  unusually  wet  seasons.'' 

In  the  earliest  writings  on  this  subject  the  disease  is  referred  to  soil 
exhaustion,  and  the  remedy  suggested  is  to  apply  fertilizers,  but  we  havo 
ample  proof  that  it  is  found  on  rich  soils  as  well  as  on  poor  soils  j  neither 
is  it  found  on  all  poor  soils,  because  it  can  be  shown  that*  in  many  loc*ili- 
ties  where  it  is  seldom  if  ever  found,  such  as  on  the  Delaware  and  Vir- 
ginia peninsulas,  the  soil  is  quite  as  poor  and  impoverished  as  it  is  in  any 
part  of  New  Jersey  where  the  disease  is  common.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  impoverished  soil  and  neglected  culture  is  the  cause  of 
the  yellows  in  New  Jersey  and  Michigan,  and  the  converse  of  these 
fEMStors,  the  reason  why  it  is  seldom  found  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

We  have  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  strongly  impressed 
with  the  opinion  that  the  virulent  disease  known  as  yellows  has  for  its 
origin  the  injury  which  follows  the  action  of  frost  upon  unriponed  shoots 
in  the  faQ. 

Our  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  as  a  cause  from  the  following 
circumstances:  In  the  fall  of  1851  we  had  several  plants  of  the  ever- 
grefsn  or  Japan  euonymus  growing  in  a  rich  border,  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  position.  The  weather,  during  August  in  particular,  had  been 
dry  and  warm.  This  condition  of  weather  was  followed  by  an  abundance 
of  rain  and  a  mild  temperature,  whieh  continued  late  and  until  vegeta- 
tion was  suddenly  checked  by  a  severe  frost  The  euonymus  plants 
started  to  grow  luxuriously  after  the  September  rains,  making  strong 
saccnlent  shoots,  the  points  of  which  were  shriveled  and  blackened  by 
the  first  frosty  night,  and  most  of  the  leaves  below  the  blackened  parts 
dropped  from  the  stems.  It  was  observed  that  these  injured  plants 
were  tardy  in  commencing  growth  in  spring,  and  the  only  buds  that 
started  were  those  at  least  one  foot  below  the  extreme  points  which  still 
remained  black  and  shriveled.  This  blackened  portion  was  removed 
and  no  further  special  notice  was  given  the  plants  that  season.  But 
after  growing  weather  commenced  in  the  following  spring  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  quantity  of  young  slender  sprays  which  were  grow- 
ing from  the  stems  to  within  10  to  12  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  These  stems  were  clothed  with  small  yellow  leaves,  remark- 
ably similar  to  those  which  indicate  yellows  on  tlie  peach. 

When  cutting  down  below  these  yellow  shoots  in  the  fall  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  interior  of  the  branches  was  discolored,  and  had  an  ap- 
pearance similar  to  what  may  be  seen  in  a  blighted  pear  branch ;  by 
pruning  still  closer  this  discolored  wood  disappeared,  and  afterwards 
strong  healthy  sboots  were  produced  showing  no  signs  whatever  of 
disease. 

This  phenomenon  appeared  to  be  so  similar  to  the  external  evidence 
of  yellows  in  peach,  trees  that  it  led  to  further  observations  in  that 
direction,  all  which  have  helped  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  peach  trees 
which  make  late  soft  growths  and  are  caught  by  severe  frosts  while  in 
this  condition  are  those  in  which  the  yellows  will  speedily  develop. 

So  far  as  known  no  person  has  ever  met  with  a  case  of  yellows  in 
peach  trees  cultivated  in  glass  struptures.    Of  course  the  number  of 
peach  trees  cultivated  in  this  way  is  very  small  when  compared  with 
the  i>each  orchards  of  this  country,  but  there  have  been  many  thou 
*  ;  of  trees  grown  in  this  manner,  and  liie  trees  have  been  procured 
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from  the  same  sources  as  other  trees  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
disease. 

Trees  grown  under  a  glass  roof  have  every  opportunity  to  finish  and 
perfect  their  growth ;  the  leaves  assume  the  various  tints  of  autumn 
coloring  and  drop  in  a  natural  manner  as  their  duties  are  brought  to  a 
close,  and  wherever  peach  trees,  when  in  a  normal  condition ,  whether 
North  or  South,  evidence  a  completion  and  maturation  of  growth  by  a 
gradual  change  of  their  foliage  from  green  to  other  colors,  varying  in 
(lifl'ereut  varieties,  there  the  peach  tree  will  remain  healthy  and  no 
<1  anger  need  \}e  apprehended  of  yellows. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1868  I  had  occasion  to  pass,  several 
times  each  month,  through  a  part  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Kew  Jer- 
sey, and  the  course  of  my  journey  led  me  past  a  very  beautiful  peach 
orchard  of  some  20  acres  or  more  in  extent  and  apparently  about  three 
years  planted.  The  soil  was  good  and  the  culture  seemed  perfect;  the  sur- 
face was  clean  and  no  weeds  to  be  seen.  The  deep  green  color  of  the  fol- 
iage over  the  whole  orchard,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  was  well  calculated  to 
arrest  attention,  and  this  lively  color  was  retained  until  it  was  suddenly 
struck  with  frost.  I  had  passed  it  the  evening  before  the  frost  occurred : 
next  morning,  at  a  place  some  12  or  15  miles  further  north,  I  observed 
that  the  themometer  indicated  IL  degrees  of  frost.  Three  days  after- 
wards I  again  passed  this  orchard ;  some  few  of  the  leaves  had  dropped, 
but  they  mostly  remained  on  the  trees  somewhat  blackened  in  colbr, 
though  all  hanging  down  in  a  wilted  condition  and  showing  unmistak- 
ably that  their  functions  had  been  suddenly  arrested. 

I  observed  that  orchard  for  some  years  afterwards.  The  second  sum* 
mer  after  this  feezing  the  trees  were  badly  affected  with  the  yellows ; 
the  branches  were  covered  with  the  small  wiry  shoots  so  characteristio 
of  this  disease,  which  gradually  extended,  and,  five  years  from  the  time 
that  the  trees  were  so  promising,  the  entire  orchard  had  been  rooted 
out  and  the  field  set  to  another  crop. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  if  this  orchard  had  been  properly 
pruned  immediately  after  the  freezing,  it  would  have  passed  tlm>ugn 
uninjured.  If  all  the  young  shoots  had  been  pruned  back  to  hard  and 
solid  wood,  all  probabilities  of  contamination  from  the  diseased  portions 
of  the  shoots  would  have  been  prevented — atid  it  is  a  commendable 
practice,  for  other  reasons  besides  the  above,  to  shorten  in  the  points  of 
the  strongest  young  growths  of  peach  trees,  this  being  one  method  of 
thinning  the  crop  of  fruit.  A  heavy  peach  crop  usually  means  much  poor 
fruit,  for  which  there  is  no  demand.  There  seems  reason  for  the  asser- 
tion that,  if  the  rule  were  strictly  observed  to  promptly  shorten  back 
the  shoots  of  all  x>each  trees  which  have  been  overtaken  bv  a  cutting 
frost  while  such  shoots  are  still  in  a  growing  condition  and  while  the 
leaves  are  unchanged  from  their  green  color,  we  should  probably  hear 
less  of  the  destruction  of  peach  orchards  by  yellows. 

PEAR-TREE  BLIGHT  AND  CRACKING  OF  PEARS. 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  ascribe  all  pear-tree  blights  and 
cracking  of  the  fniits,  as  well  as  most  fruit  diseases,  to  the  absence  of 
certain  mineral  matters  in  the  soil.  Wood  ashes  was  a  popular  jire- 
scription ;  a  good  dressing  was  considered  a  remedy ;  and  where  this 
application  fiailed  to  prove  effective,  it  was  then  claimed  that  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  iron  in  the  soil,  and  a  dressing  of  iron  filings  was  pre- 
scribed ;  even  hanging  up  among  the  branches  of  trees  such  articles  m 
lid  horseshoes,  old  sickles,  and  scraps  of  iron  was  seriously  recom- 
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meBded.  After  experiments  bad  shown  that  these  presoriptions  were 
of  no  value,  then  electricity  was  assumed  as  the  cause  of  blights  and 
rots,  which  was  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  both  the  cause  and 
remedy  were  alike  unknown.  About  twenty  years  ago  it  was  suggested 
that  ih(^  active  cause  of  decomposition  in  the  case  of  pear  and  apple 
tree  blight  was  of  a  fungoid  character^  and  applications  known  to  bo 
fatal  to  fungi  were  then  recommended  and  used  with  apparently  good 
effects. 

The  opinion  has  been  advanced,  and  tn  some  instances  the  advice  biiH 
unfortunately  been  followed^  that  when  a  tree  first  shows  evidence  of 
Laving  a  blighted  branch,  it  should  be  rooted  out  as  being  beyond  re- 
covery. This  is  not  good  advice,  for  it  is  well  known  that  trees,  which 
have  been  so  badly  afiected  as  to  necessitate  the  cutting  back  of  every 
branch  close  to  the  body  of  the  trees^  have  again  branched  out  and  in 
time  have  borne  good  crops  of  fruit  and  are  no  more  liable  to  blight 
afterwards  than  any  other  tree  which  has  never  been  attacked.  Even 
where  trees  have  been  so  badly  affected  that  the  entire  stem  had  to  be 
cut  over  dose  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  youn{;  shoots  have  come  up 
and  have  speedily  grown  into  sound,  healtny  &uit«bearin|^  trees.' 

The  latest  discovery  regarding  pear  and  apple  tree  blight  indicates 
that  it  is  caused  by  bactena.  a  very  low  form  of  vegetable  growth,  classi- 
fied much  lower  in  the  scale  than  fhngi.  Bacteria,  it  is  stated,  locate 
themselves  on  tender  portions  of  the  twigs,  such  as  the  extreme  points 
of  growing  shoots,  or  in  the  opening  flowers,  or,  it  may  be,  in  very  soft 
and  moist  portions  of  the  bark,  and,  from  these  spots  favorable  to  their 
attachment,  they  enter  into  the  shoots,  and  from  them  to  the  larger 
branches  and  follow  on  under  the  bark. 

The  experiments  upon  which  the  theory  of  bacteria,  as  the  cause  of 
blight,  is  based,  are  of  much  interest,  and  seemingly  leave  but  little 
room  to  doubt  its  accuracy. 

The  deductions  which  micrologists  form  from  the  observations  made 
on  baoteria.  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  external  applications  can 
be  of  no  value  by  way  of  prevention  from  blight,  and  that  it  is  f^itile  to 
endeavor  to  cure  a  blighted  shoot,  and  that  the  only  resource  is  to  cut 
out  a  dead  or  diseased  branch  and  remove  it  from  the  orchard. 

Practical  orchardists  will  possibly  have  some  opinions  upon  this  point 
which  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  above  conclusions.  They  will 
indorse  the  advice  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  resuscitate  a  dead  limb 
of  a  tree,  and  that  the  fhrther  advice  to  prune  out  dead  branches  is 
supremely  superfluous ;  but  the  mere  fact  tnat  the  blight  is  caused  by 
bacteria  does  not  militate  against  methods  which  have  been  considered 
valuable  when  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  of  a  fungoid  nature.  The 
1>ractice  of  coatin|[  trees,  as  fax  as  can  be  done  conveniently,  with  a 
lime  wcmA  containmg  sulphur  has  been  frequently  indorsed  as  a  wise 
precaution  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  It  is  asserted  that  no  part  of 
a  pear  tree  covered  with  this  wash  has  ever  been  attacked  by  blight. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  is  held  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
bacteria,  that  they  enter  into  the  tree  only  by  the  tender  buds,  or  at 
rcry  soft,  moist,  succulent  parte,  and  that  they  never  attack  the  bark 
of  the  branches  or  trunk:  hence,  it  is  argued,  lime  covering  of  these 
parts  cannot  have  any  ^ect  whatever  in  preventing  bacteria  from  iu- 
joring  the  tree  and  causing  blight. 

Thb  may  seem  sufftciently  conclusive  from  a  oertoin  standpoint ;  at 
the  same  tijne  it  is  not  nnusnal  to  find  blight  on  the  stem  or  trunk  of  a 
tree  where  there  are  no  tender  buds  or  flowers  for  bacteria  to  enter,  and 
jrt  i3My  have  fouid  some  means  of  entrance;  but  it  is  proved  so  far 
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that  no  blight  has  been  perceived  on  any  ^rtion  of  a  tree  that  is  pro- 
tected by  a  coating  of  the  lime  mixture. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  begt  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  bacteria 
or  of  fungi  on  plants  is  sulphur,  and  when  it  is  mixed  with  lime  and  ap- 
plied  to  the  bark  it  forms  a  mechanical  covering  impenetrable  to  bacte- 
lin,  and  when  acted  upon  by  sun-heat,  sulphurous  gases  are  evolved 
to  such  extent  that  the  sulphury  smell  is  perceptible  to  those  who  walk 
through  an  orchard  on  a  sunny. day  where  the  application  has  recently 
been  made. 

1  do  not  know  of  anything  that  offers  more  successM  results,  reme- 
dial or  preventive,  or  tiiatmllbe  more  likely  to  be  effectual  in  arresting 
or  preventing  the  cause  of  blight  on  fruit  trees  than  this  application  of 
lime  and  sulphur.  It  has  been  used  more  or  less  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  has  been  reported  upon  favorably  by  those  who  have  used  it. 
The  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  the  wash :  Take  one-half  bushel 
of  lime  and  place  it  in  a  barrel,  then  add  about  8  pounds  of  powdered 
sulphur  and  cover  with  boiling  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  properly 
slake  the  lime,  the  mouth  of  the  barrel  being  covered  until  ebullition 
ceases,  when  it  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  and  more  water  added  if 
the  mixture  appears  solid.  When  used,  it  is  diluted  with  water  until  it 
is  of  the  ordinary  consistency  of  common  whitewash.  All  parts  of  the 
tree  that  can  be  reached  should  be  brushed  over  with  this  wash,  and  if 
the  white  color  is  objectionable  it  can  be  darkened  with  lamp-black  to 
the  desired  shade  of  color.  To  destroy  mildew  on  plants,  such  as  at- 
tack grapes,  roses,  &c.,  the  barrel  containing  the  mixture  should  be 
filled  up  with  water,  and,  when  settled,  a  pint  of  the  clear  sulphur  water 
should  be  used  in  4  or  5  gallons  of  pure  water,  and  the  plants  syringed 
with  the  mixture.  There  is  no  better  or  simpler  mixture  than  this  for 
the  destruction  of  mildew  on  plants,  nor  anything  which  we  have  tried 
that  proves  so  effectual. 

The  fruit  of  some  varieties  of  the  pear  are  greatly  injured  by  splitting 
or  cracking  open  when  about  half  grown ;  indeed,  one  of  the  very  best 
known  pears,  the  White  Doyenne,  has  been  almost  thrown  out  of  culti- 
vation on  account  of  this  disease,  and  several  other  first-class  varieties, 
such  as  Beurre  Giffard,  Sheldon,  and  Flemish  Beauty,  are  so  liable  to 
this  malady  that  their  extension  and  planting  in  orchards  is  greatly 
restricted  on  that  account.  The  cause  and  prevention  of  this  injury  to 
these  valuable  fruits  have  long  been  matters  of  serious  study;  the  pop- 
ular conclusion  that  the  disease  resulted  from  a  deficiency  of  some  par- 
ticular element  in  the  soil  was  early  advanced,  but  as  authorities  varied 
in  tiieir  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  si)ecial  ingredient  required, 
and  as  no  good  results  followed  the  application  of  any  of  the  proposed 
remedies,  the  only  alternative  which  seemed  satisfectory  to  fSruit-grow- 
ers  was  that  of  abandoning  the  culture  of  varieties  specially  subject  to 
the  ii\jury.  The  cause  seems  to  be  climatic,  and  the  disease  is  therefore 
unlikely  to  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  by  any 
system  of  culture  or  any  special  appkcation  to  the  soiL  The  cracking 
is  the  consequence  of  a  fungus  growikh  upon  the  tender  skin  of  the  fruit, 
which  apparently  destroys  its  vitality,  as  it  becomes  hard  and  unyield- 
ing; and  as  the  fruit  expands  and  increases  in  size,  the  injured  skin, 
being  too  hard  for  expansion,  cracks  open.  This  is  the  usual  result  with 
fruits  injured  by  mildew,  and  the  same  effects  may  be  seen  in  the  case 
of  mildewed  berries,  grapes,  and  gooseberries. 

To  say  that  this  cracking  of  the  pear  is  primarily  caused  by  climatic 
influences  seems  a  rather  vague  and  indefinite  reason^  as  we  are  not 
4ble  to  point  oat  the  particular  oonditions  of  climate  which  promote  the 
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pt>wai  of  the  ftmgas ;  we  only  know  that  shelter  and  protection  will 
prevent  it,  and  of  this  we  have  seen  many  proo&,  both  incidental  and  ex- 
ixmrnental.  It  is  not  nnnsual  to  find  in  froit  exhibitions  in  cities  sam- 
ples of  the  White  Doyenne  pears  as  fine  and  as  free  from  crackinfr  ^ 
any  variety  that  conld  be  named  j  these  frnits  have  been  gathered  from 
trees  growing  in  sheltered  city  yards  which  have  received  no  special 
care  or  indeed  caltnre  of  any  k&d. 

Several  exx)eriments  have  been  recorded  which  tend  to  prove  that  the 
cause  is  climatic }  of  these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a  dwarf  tree  of  the 
White  Doyenne,  which  produced  abundantly  of  cracked  fruit  when  iu 
the  open  garden,  but  which,  when  removed  and  planted  in  a  box  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  ripened  perfect,  smooth-skinned,  Ane  fruit  Another 
is  tiiat  of  a  grower  who  had  a  row  of  dwarf  pear  trees  of  this  variety 
which  produced  worthless,  cracked  firuit;  of  these,  two  were  partii^y 
inclosed  by  glazed  hot-bed  sashes,  four  of  which  were  set  on  end  around 
the  tree,  thus  forming  a  square  inclosure  open  at  top ;  these  were  ele- 
vated about  18  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  grouud,  so  as  to  include 
the  larger  portion  of  the  top  of  the  trees.  Trees  thus  protected  pro- 
duced fruit  i>erfectly  free  from  any  symptoms  of  cracking^  while  contigu- 
ous trees  were  so  badly  attacked  as  to  produce  comparatively  worthless 
fruit.  This  experiment  was  repeated  for  several  years,  each  year  the 
sashes  being  removed  and  placed  on  different  trees,  and  always  with 
the  same  result,  the  protected  trees  yielding  perfect  fruit,  while  those 
not  protected  were  all  more  or  less  injured  by  cracking. 

These  observations  and  experiments  prove  that  the  cause  of  the 
cracking  of  the  pear  is  climatic,  and  that  the  culture  of  the  soil,  or,  so 
£Eur  as  is  at  present  known,  applications  to  the  soil,  have  no  effect  what- 
ever in  preventing  this  disease. 

THB  BOT  OF  THB  POTATO. 

The  potato  rot  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  Peronospora  infestans.  This  is 
closely  idHed  to  the  grape-leaf  mildew,  Peronospora  viticolaj  and  is  un- 
donbtedly  fostered  by  similar  atmospherical  conditions. 

The  mildew  of  the  potato  first  attacks  the  foliage  of  the  plant,  form- 
ing patches  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, it  spreads  rapidly  and  in  a  short  time  reaches  the  stems,  the  fun- 
gus thread  running  down  through  them  to  the  tubers,  which  soon  com- 
mence to  decay. 

When  potatoes  are  planted  on  flat,  low-lying  lands,  they  will  soon  cover 
the  surface  with  a  thick,  heavy  mass  of  stems  and  leaves,  and  when 
heavy  dews  prevail  they  become  saturated  with  water,  and  their  mas- 
siveoess  prevents  the  complete  evaporation  of  moisture  during  the  day, 
80  that,  as  long  as  dews  prevail,  they  never  become  thoroughly  dry. 
The  same  conditions  will  occur  during  a  period  of  dull  and  rainy 
weather.  Under  tiiese  circumstances  the  fringus  grows  rapidly,  and  if 
not  checked  it  speedily  destroys  the  crop. 

The  rot  will  appear  even  on  dry  lands,  if  they  are  sufficiently  rich  to 
cause  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  situation  low.  On  hill-sides  tJie  rot  is 
not  so  virulent,  because  in  these  positions  dews  are  not  so  prevalent, 
and  are  at  aU  times  slight,  compared  with  the  heavier  dews  in  valleys; 
the  moisture  is  quickly  evaporated  on  hill-sides,  owing  to  the  better  ex- 
posure to  sun  imd  to  the  movements  of  the  air,  just  as,  grape  culture  is 
mote  certain,  and  tiie  liability  to  mildew  reduced  to  a  minimum,  on  ele- 
TBted  sites. 

The  practical  deductions  proceediBg  from  the  above  considerations 
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will  be,  first5  to  select,  when  practicable,  somewhat  elevated  fields  for 
potatoes,  and  where  snch  specially  favorable  selections  are  not  availa- 
ble,  to  plant  in  drills  so  widelv  apart  that  a  clear  space  will  be  left  be- 
tween die  rows,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  production  of  a  dense  cover- 
in^  of  foliage  over  the  entire  sorfkce,  and  permit  a  free  circulation  of 
air  through  and  among  the  plants. 

WILLIAM  SAUITDERS, 
Horiiculturistj  Pomologistj  Landscape  Oaraenery 

and  Superintendent  of  Gardens  and  Orounds. 

Hon.  KoBMAN  J.  GoLMAN,  Commissioner. 


REPORT  OF  CHIEF  OF  SEED  DIVISION. 


Seb  :  The  diBtribution  of  seeds  in  aocordance  with  the  act  of  Oongress, 
May  15, 1862,  establishing  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  grown 
to  be  a  business  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  nation.  Prior  to  January  1, 1863,  there  were  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  persons  throughout  the  Union  306,304  pack- 
ages of  garden  and  field  seeds*  Since  that  time,  the  number  which  has 
been  sent  out  annually  has  gradually  increased,  so  that  the  amount 
aggregated  last  year  nearly  4,000,000  packages.  The  seeds,  which  are 
annually  purchased  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  most  reliable  seedsmen 
and  growers  of  seed  throughout  this  and  foreign  countries,  are,  after 
being  careftdlv  tested,  put  up  in  small  packages  under  the  immediate 
Bupcreiflion  of  the  superintendent  of  the  seed  division,  and  are  then 
subject  to  the  distribution  authorized  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  seeds 
and  plants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  was  $100,000.  Large 
as  this  amount  may  seem  to  the  casual  reader,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
jfraperly  remunerate  the  statistical  correspondents,  were  a  fair  price 
allowed  them  for  the  labor  they  perform.  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment has  a  principal  crop  correspondent  with  three  assistants  in  every 
county,  and  a  general  statistical  agent  in  each  State.  The  number  of 
packages  sent  to  the  county  correspondents  during  the  fiscal  year 
already  referred  to  was  412,609,  while  the  State  correspondents  recdved 
104,281.  A  oarefbl  record  is  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  chief  clerk  and  of 
the  chief  of  the  seed  division  of  each  package,  when,  and  to  whom 
mailed.  The  present  law  in  regard  to  the  method  of  distribution  re- 
quires that  *^  an  equal  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  seeds,  plants, 
and  cuttings  shall,  upon  the  request  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  Delegates  in  Congress,  be  supplied  to  them  for  distribution  among 
their  agricultural  constituents,  and  the  person  receiving  such  seed  shall 
inform  the  Department  of  the  results  of  their  experiments  therewith." 
In  my  opinion,  no  seeds  ought  to  be  distributed  where  the  object  is  to 
have  them  tested  without  requiring  a  written  report  from  the  person 
receiving  them.  I  would  earnestly  recommend,  where  special  reports 
are  desirod,  that  the  seeds  and  plants  be  distributed  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  enable  the  recipients  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  their  value ^ 
and  where  seeds  are  sent  with  the  view  of  having  such  tests  made, 
they  should  be  sent  to  the  most  intelligent,  painstaking  farmers,  who 
not  only  know  how  to  observe  facts,  but  how  to  keep  a  correct  record 
of  them. 

The  leading  objects  of  the  governmental  distribution  of  garden,  field, 
fbrage,  and  other  plants  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  To  test  tJie  merits  of  new  and  valuable  plants  in  different  localities 
and  soils. 

2.  To  thereby  increase  the  annual  average  yield  by  the  use  of  well- 
bred,  fully  ripened,  perfect  seed. 

8.  To  promote  the  best  interests  of  all  classes,  in  whatever  industrial 

(47) 
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pnrsait  they  may  be  engaged,  by  an  increased  improvement  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  agricnltaral  products. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  equitable  interchange  of  seeds  and  plants 
w'hich  has  taken  place  between  our  own  Government  and  those  of  for- 
eign countries  our  friendly  relations  therewith  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  promoted.  In  no  department  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment has  the  expenditure,  of  so  smsdl  a  sum  been  so  productive  of  as 
much  good  as  that  expended  in  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of 
valuable  seeds  and  plants.  There  are  the  most  ample  statistical  data  at 
hand  in  the  carefully-kept  records  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
show  that  the  increased  production  of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereals 
and  grasses,  has^  by  reason  of  the  wide  distribution  of  improved  vari- 
eties, paid  tenfold  the  entire  amount  expended  by  the  Depai^tment  of 
Agriculture  since  it  was  established. 

The  charges  that  are  oceasionally  heard  of  the  distribution  of  worth- 
less and  common  seeds,  have,  in  the  main,  no  substantial  foundation  in 
fact.  They  origpate  in  many  cases  from  carelessness  in  the  time  or 
method  of  planting,  and  in  others  in  the  pecuniarily  biased  imagina- 
tions of  writers.  With  the  present  method  of  applying  a  double  test  to 
ascertain  the  exact  per  cent,  of  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  now  sent  out 
from  the  seed  division,  the  fault  cannot  be  rightfully  attributed  to  im- 
perfect se^.  The  complaints  that  the  seeds  sent  out  are  improperly 
labeled,  and  are  not  true  to  name^  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  just  one 
in  exceptional  cases,  for  in  putting  up  so  many  million  papers  of  seeds 
it  would  be  very  strange  if  no  mistakes  were  ever  made.  The  impor- 
tance, however,  of  disseminating  seed  of  the  best  pedigree  as  widely  as 
possiole  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  by  those  who  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows. 

SEED  IMPROVEMENT. 

That  the  subject  of  seed  improvement  has  been  too  much  negleeted 
in  the  past,  by  progressive  farmers,  is  a  tact  which  all  will  admit  How- 
ever, with  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  farming  community,  very 
many  thinking,  working  farmers  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
need  of  more  accurate  information  on  the  subject  of  seed-breeding  by 
means  of  crossing  or  hybridization.  It  is  a  subject  not  less  in  importance 
than  the  production  of  thoroughbred  stock  by  such  crosses  and  inter- 
mixture of  blood  as  will  tend  to  perfect  development  in  the  line  of  the 
objects  sought  to  be  attained.  It  is  upon  the  recognition  of  this  fact 
that  I  have,  in  the  following  paragraphs,  endeavored  to  compile,  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  a  series  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
seed-breeding,  with  the  view  of  inciting  a  still  deeper  and  more  abiding 
interest  in  the  most  practical  methods  of 

ORossma  or  hybridization. 

The  leading  principle  involved  in  seed  improvement  is  that  known  as 
hybridization.  In  order  to  generate  the  best  kinds  of  seeds,  the  mosts 
healthy  plants  must  be  chosen,  and  those  which  are  the  most  early  in 
respect  to  season  should  be  so  insulated  as  to  have  no  weak  plants  of 
the  same  species,  or  even  genus,  in  their  vicinity,  lest  the  pollen  of  the 
weaker  plants  should  be  blown  upon  the  stigmata  of  the  stronger  and 
produce  a  less  vigorous  progeny. 

In  the  miyorit^  of  cultivated  plants  the  two  sets  of  organs,  the  pistils 
ftnd  stamens,  are  in  the  same  flower.    In  some  plants  the  pistils  and  the 
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stamens  are  in  different  flowers.  In  encumbers,  melons,  and  all  of  tbat 
family,  they  are  in  different  flowers  on  the  same  plant.  Sometimes  the 
two  kinds  of  flowers  are  borne  by  separate  plants,  as  in  the  beet.  In  a 
perfect  flower  the  usual  arrangement  is  for  the  pistils  to  occupy  the 
center,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  the  stamens.  The  parts  most  inti- 
mately concerned  in  the  production  of  a  seed  are  the  ovule  and  the  pol- 
len, the  one  to  b«  fertilized  and  the  other  the  fertilizing  agent. 

*'  Crossing  or  hybridizing,"  says  Thomas  Meehan,  editor  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Monthly,  "is  a  very  simple  process.  We  take  the  pollen  dust 
from  one  flower  and  place  it  on  the  a[)ex  of  the  pistil  of  another.  To 
make  sure  that  the  flower  you  wish  to  raise  the  seed  from  does  not  get 
its  own  pollen,  it  is  best  to  open  the  flower  before  it  naturally  expands 
and  cvt  off  its  antlers  before  they  have  a  chance  to  throw  out  their  pol- 
len. At  the  same  time  it  is  l>est  to  put  the  pollen  of  the  male  parent 
at  once  on  the  stigma.  The  stigma  is  usually  not  receptive,  that  is,  has 
not  the  liquid  exudation  necessary  for  the  effective  reception  of  the 
pollen  at  this  early  stage,  but  it  remains  on  the  stigma  ready  for  use 
when  the  stigma  is  re^y  to  receive  it.  These  precautions  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  we  may  be  sure  the  flower  receives  only  the  pollen 
we  desire  it  to  receive.  Some  cover  the  flower  after  the  antlers  have 
been  removed,  until  the  time  for  the  use  of  the  pollen  has  arrived,  with 
gan2e  to  keep  off  insects  that  might  bring  other  pollen,  but  this  is 
scarcely  necessary  when  done  in  the  way  suggested.'^ 

POLLEN. 

**Pollen,''  say3  Gray,  who  is  the  highest  authority  in  botanical  matters, 
**  is  the  product  of  the  anther,  and  is  usuaUy  a  powdery  substance  which, 
when  magnifledy  is  seen  to  consist  of  separate  grains  of  definite  size  and 
shape,  omform  in  the  same  plant,  but  often  very  different  in  different 
species  or  families.  The  grains  are  commonly  single  cells,  globular  or 
oval  in  shape,  and  of  a  yeUow  color.  Pollen  grains  are  usually  formed 
in  fours,  by  the  division  of  the  living  contents  of  mother-cells  first  into 
two,  and  these  again  into  two  parts,  which  become  specialized  cells. 
As  the  pollen  completes  its  growth  the  walls  of  the  mother-cells  are 
usually  obliterated.  A  pollen  has  two  coats.  The  outer  coat  is  com- 
paratiyely  thick,  and  often  granular  or  fleshy.  This  is  later  formed 
than  the  inner,  and  by  a  kind  of  secretion  from  it;  to  it  all  the  mark- 
ings belong.  The  inner  coat,  which  is  the  proper  cell  wall^  is  a  very 
thin,  delicate,  transparent,  and  colorless  membrane  of  considerable 
strength  for  its  thickness. 

**  The  cavity  inclosed  by  the  coats  is  filled  with  a  viscid  substance, 
which  often  appears  slightly  turbid  under  the  higher  powers  of  ordinary 
microscoi>es,  and,  when  submitted  to  a  magnifying  power  of  albout  300 
diameters,  is  found  to  contain  a  multitude  of  minute  particles,  the 
larger  of  which  are  firom  one  four-thousandth  to  one  five- thousandth  of 
;in  inch  in  length,  and  the  smaller  only  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  of  this 
>ize-  When  wetted^  the  grains  of  pollen  promptly  imbibe  water  by  eu 
uosmosis,  and  are  distended,  changing  their  shape  somewhat,  and  ob- 
literating the  longitudinal  folds,  one  or  more  in  number,  which  many 
grains  exhibit  in  the  dry  state.  Soon  the  more  extensible  and  elastic 
inn^r  coat  inclines  to  force  its  way  through  the  weaker  parts  of  the 
outer,  especially  at  one  or  more  thin  points  or  pores,  sometimes  forming 
projections  when  the  absorbtion  is  slow  and  the  exterior  coating  tough. 
In  many  kinds  of  pollen  the  grains,  when  immersed  in  water,  soon  dis- 
tend to  bursting,  discharging  their  contents. 
4Aa— ^85 
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^'  In  other?,  and  in  most  fresh  pollen,  when  placed  in  ordinary  aeniteil 
water,  at  least  when  this  is  slightly  thickened  by  sirup  or  the  like,  ami 
submitted  to  a  congenial  temperature,  a  projection  of  the  inner  coat 
through  the  outer  appears  at  some  point,  and  by  a  kind  of  germination 
grows  into  a  slender  tube,  which  may  even  attain  to  three  hundred 
times  the  diameter  of  the  grain,  and  the  ri<5hcr  protoplasmic  contents 
feud  to  accumulate  at  the  farther  and  somewhat  enlarging  extremity 
of  this  x)ollen  tube. 

^'  C(»mmonly  the  pollen  remains  unaltered  until  it  is  placed  upon  the 
stigma.  The  more  or  less  viscid  moisture  of  this  incites  a  similar 
growth,  and  also  doubtless  nourishes  it,  and  the  protniding  tube  at  onci' 
l)e]ietrat08  tbo  stigraa,  and  by  gliding  between  its  loose  cells  buric^j  it- 
self in  the  tissue  of  the  style,  descending  thence  to  the  interior  of  the 
ovary  and  at  length  to  the  ovules.  Fertilization  is  accomplished  py  tlie 
action  of  this  pollen  upon  the  ovule,  and  upon  a  special  formation 
within  it.  Consequent  upon  this  an  embryo  is  formed,  and  the  ovule 
now  becomes  a  seed. 

**  Hybridization  at  the  present  time  is  only  done  by  fresh  pollen — iu 
grains  (cereals)  and  in  x>otatoes. 

^<  Pollen  contains  much  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  the  two  most  precious 
of  all  the  elements  for  the  growth  of  ]>Iants,  but  iu  the  ca«e  of  most  open 
Uowers  a  large  quantity  of  pollen  is  consumed  by  pollen-devouring  in- 
sects and  a  large  quantity  is  destroyed  during  long-continued  rains.  In 
order  to  compensate  the  loss  of  pollen  in  so  many  ways,  the  anthers 
produce  a  far  larger  amount  than  is  necessary  for  the  fertilization  of 
the  same  flower.^ 

SAVINa  POLLBN. 

'^The  improvement  of  races  of  plants  is  not  destined  to  stand  still,  more 
than  in  the  case  of  other  improvements,''  says  the  Hortioultural  Review^ 
"  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  the  speedy  termination  of  an  experi- 
ment  than  that  we  had  control  over  the  supply  of  pollen,  so  that  wc 
might  iise  it  when  and  where  convenient  to  ourselves.  We  have  ha<l 
reports  of  failures  in  trying  to  keep  a  harvest  pollen,  from  Australia, 
India,  North  America,  und  from  many  people  in  this  country,  but  from 
none  of  them  have  we  ifeard  one  word  about  the  process  of  ripening  and 
drying  the  pollen.  Pollen  fifty  years  old,  in  a  herbarium,  was  found, 
under  a  microscope,  to  yield  to  moisture  exactly  as  fresh-gathered  pol- 
len would  do,  the  little  bags  distending  till  they  burst;  the  matter  dis- 
charged difl'ercd  in  no  way  from  that  of  a  recent  anther. 

*'  Failures  in  saving  pollen  arise  from  want  of  thought.  If  the  anthers 
bpcome  ripe  or  near  to  ripeness  they  will  open  during  the  process  of 
drying,  and  we  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  lock  up  electricity  as  to 
secure  the  pollen  grain  from  destruction.  All  that  we  have  actually 
proved  on  the  subject  is  this,  that  if  wo  extract  the  anthers  and  stamens 
long  before  the  anthers  are  ripe,  the  pollen  in  them  will  ripen  and  be  in 
use  and  tit  to  cross  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,  while  pollen  gathered 
when  ripe  and  flying  out  of  the  anthers,  though  kept  with  the  greatest 
care,  would  not  fertilize  the  stigma  of  the  parent  plant  at  the  end  of  a 
month. 

"  We  believe  the  driest  atmosphere  we  can  keep  in  our  rooms  and 
drawers  is  far  too  moist  for  the  preservation  of  pollen  for  any  length  of 
time  after  being  actually  exposed  to  it  5  and  we  olao  believe  that  an 
anther  would  keep  as  long  as  a  bladder  under  the  same  influences,  and 
that  it  is  as  impervious  to  moisture  as  the  bladder,  and  therefore  as  ca- 
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nable  of  prescrviug  pollen  as  is  the  seed-vessel  of  the  fern  of  retaining 
ho  vitality  of  the  seed — a  fact  that  no  one  now  questions." 

Papilionaceous  flowers — those  of  plants  of  the  leguminous  order,  as 

^)c  pea,  so  called  from  the  butterfly-shape  of  their  flowers — offer  innu- 

urable  adaptations  for  cross-fertilization.    ^<The  stamens  of  the  Pos- 

fiieria  fragrans  (one  of  the  Rubiaceae),"  says  Fritz  Mullor,  In  the  Botan- 

Hvhe  Zeitung^  *'aro  irritable,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  moth  visits  a  flower  the 

anthers  explode  and  cover  the  insect  with  pollen.    One  of  the  filaments, 

which  is  broader  than  the  others,  then  moves  and  closes  the  flower  for 

about  twelve  hours,  after  which  time  it  resumes  its  original  position. 

Thu8  the  stigma  oannot  bo  fertilized  by  pollen  from  the  same  flower, 

but  only  by  that  brought  by  a  moth  from  some  other  flower.    Endless 

other  beautiful  contrivances  for  this  purpose  could  be  specified." 

CROSS  AND  SELF  FKKTILIZATION  OF  PLANTS. 

In  the  compilation  of  facts  relative  to  the  effects  of  cross  and  self 
fertilization  of  plants,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  seed  production,  I  am  largely 
indebted  to  the  latest  work  of  Charles  Darwin  upon  the  subject.  His 
investigations  have  done  much  toward  the  solution  of  many  of  the  most 
puzzling  questions  relating  to  interbreeding  and  self-fertilization.  He 
has  shown  most  conclusively  that  plants  bearing  hermaphrodite  flowers 
can  be  interbred  more  closely  than  is  possible  with  bisexual  annuals, 
and  are  therefore  well  fitted  to' throw  light  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  good  effects  of  crossing  and  on  the  evil  effects  pf  close  interbreeding 
and  self-fertilization.  Or,  in  other  words,  "  a  crossed  plant,  seedling,  or 
seed  means  one  of  crossed  parentage :  that  is,  one  derived  from  a  flower 
fertilized  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  plant  of  the  same  species  j  and 
that  a  self  fertilized  plant,  seedling,  or  seed  means  one  of  self-fertilized 
parentage :  that  is,  one  derived  from  a  flower  fertilized  with  pollen  from 
the  same  flower,  or  sometimes,  when  thus  stated,  from  another  flower 
on  the  same  plant.^ 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  through  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
observations,  extending  over  a  period  of  many  years,  is  that  cross-fertili- 
zation is  generally  beneficial  and  self-fertilization  injurious.  This,  in 
the  experiments  referred  to,  was  shown,  not  only  by  the  "difference  in 
height,  weight,  constitutional  vigor,  and  fertility  of  the  offspring  from 
crossed  and  self-fertilized  flowers,  but  also  in  the  number  of  seeds  pro- 
duced by  the  parent  plants.  This  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  superiority 
of  the  crossed,  but  to  the  inferiority  of  the  self  fertilized  seedlings,  due  to 
the  injurious  eli'ccts  of  self  fertilization."  **  Whether  the  evil  from  self- 
feriilizatiou  goes  on  increasing  during  successive  generations  is  not  as 
yia  known,  but  we  may  infer  from  my  experiments  that  the  increase, 
if  any,  is  far  from  rapid.  After  plants  have  been  propagated  by  self- 
ft'rtilizatiou  for  several  generations,  a  single  cross  with  a  fresh  stock 
re8tores  their  pristine  vigor,  and  we  have  a  strictly  analagous  result 
with  our  domestic  animals.  The  good  results  of  cross-fertilization  are 
trjinsinitted  by  plants  to  the  next  generation,  and,  judging  from  the 
vunetic8  of  tho  common  pea,  to  many  succeeding  generations.  But 
Ibis  nuiy  merely  be  that  crossed  plants  of  the  first  generation  are  ex- 
tremely vigorous,  and  transmit  their  vigor,  like  any  other  character,  to 
their  successors." 

Darwin  claims  with  characteristic  positiveness  that  the  "advantages 
of  cru«8-fertilization  do  not  follow  from  some  mysterious  virtue  in  the 
\  Tiuion  of  two  distinct  individuals,  but  from  such  individuals  having 
.  rabjeeted  during  previous  generations  to  different  conditions  or  to 
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their  having  varied  in  a  manner  commonly  called  spontaneous,  so  that 
in  either  case  their  sexual  elements  have  in  some  degree  been  differen- 
tiated. And,  secondly,  that  the  injury  from  self-fertilization  follows 
from  the  want  of  such  dififerentiation  in  the  sexual  elements.''  Darwin 
further  remarks  ^'that  the  advantages  of  cross- fertilization  depend  on 
the  sexual  elements  of  the  parents  having  in  some  degree  become  dif- 
ferentiated  by  the  exposure  of  their  progenitors  to  different  conditions, 
or  from  their  having  intercrossed  with  individuals  thus  exposed,  or, 
lastly,  from  what  we  call  in  our  ignorance  spontaneous  variation."  He, 
therefore,  who  wishes  to  pair  closely  related  animals  ought  to  keep  them 
undw  conditions  as  different  as  possible.  Some  few  breeders,  guided 
by  their  keen  powers  of  observation,  have  acted  on  this  principle,  and 
have  kept  stocks  of  the  same  animals  at  two  or  more  distant  and  dif- 
ferently situated  farms.  This  same  plan  is  also  unconsciously  followed 
whenever  the  males,  reared  in  one  place,  are  let  out  for  propagation  to 
breeders  in  other  places.  As  some  kinds  of  plants  suffer  much  more 
from  self-fertilization  than  do  others,  so  it  probably  is  with  animals 
from  too  close  interbreeding.  The  effects  of  close  interbreeding  on  ani- 
mals, judging  again  from  .plants,  would  be  deterioration  in  general 
vigor,  including  fertility,  with  no  necessary  loss  of  excellence  of  form ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  usual  result.  It  is,  Darwin  says,  '*  a  common 
practice  with  horticulturists  to  obtain  seeds  from  another  place  having 
a  very  different  soil,  so  as  to  avoid  raising  plants  for  a  long  succession 
of  generations  under  the  same  conditions ;  but  with  all  the  species 
which  freely  intercross  by  the  aid  of  insects  or  the  wind,  it  would  be 
an  incomparably  better  plan  to  obtain  seeds  of  the  required  variety, 
which  have  been  raised  for  some  generations  under  as  different  conditions 
as  possible  and  sow  them  in  alternate  rows  with  seeds  matured  in  the 
old  garden.  The  two  stocks  would  then  intercross,  with  a  thorough 
blending  of  tht  ir  whole  organizations  and  with  no  loss  of  purity  to 
tbo  variety,  and  this  would  yield  far  more  favorable  results  than  a 
mere  exchange  of  seeds.'' 

Such  arc  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  distinguished  scientist  re- 
ferred to.  It  will  be  Been  that  the  practice  of  i)rocuriug  fresh  seeds 
from  foreign  countries  and  remote  localities  in  our  own  country,  by  the 
Couimissioncr  of  Agriculture,  for  subsequent  distribution,  is  one  which 
is  in  full  accord  with  the  best  attainable  light  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

PRODUCTION    OF    NEW    VARIETIES   OF    WHEAT    BY    CROSS-FECUNDA- 
TION. 

The  improvement  of  agricultural  plants  by  cross-fecundation  is  a  sub- 
ject of  tbe  highest  importance.  It  is  quite  as  feasible  as  the  hybridiz- 
ing or  cross  breeding  in  animals.  It  often  involves,  however,  very 
extensive  inquiry,  and  when  applied  to  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  wheat,  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  miller,  the  baker,  and  the 
consumer  are  all  to  be  duly  considered. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  given  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  performing  the  operation  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  fertilization  of  the  ovary  from  its  own  anthers,  but  that  it  is  requi- 
site that  all  the  other  anthers  of  the  same  ear,  above  the  ovaries  artifi- 
cially fertilized,  should  be  extracted;  otherwise  they  would  pour  out  the 
contents  of  their  pearly  globules  to  the  relief  of  the  feathery  stigmas 
and  disappoint  the  experimenter's  hopes.  For  more  than  ordinary  care 
is  taken  by  nature  that  the  grass  tribe,  which  includes  wheat,  shall  be 
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fertilized  by  its  own  pollen.  An  opinion  has  long  prevailed  that  wet 
weather  injures  the  grain  while  it  is  in  blossom.  This  opinion  is  erro- 
neous, inasmuch  as,  in  wet  and  very  hot  weather,  fertilization  is  carried 
on  within  the  chaff.  ".Often  in  moist  weather,"  says  Mr.  Maunde,  of 
London,  England,  "have  I  felt  much  interested  when,  wanting  pollen, 
I  have  held  the  straw  and  bottom  of  the  ear  in  my  warm  hand  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  watching  for  a  crop  of  anthers.  Quickly  the  ripest 
of  them,  stimulated  by  the  warmth,  would  peep  out  from  their  seclu- 
sion, and,  gently  rising,  give  me  a  chance  of  capturing  them  ere  they 
scattered  their  contents  over  the  expectants  beneath  them.  Sometimes, 
on  leaving  these  excited  ears  and  returning  to  them  after  10  or  15  min- 
utes, I  have  found  several  anther-cases  as  empty  as  balloons,  dancing 
to  the  breeze,  as  if  joyous  that  in  my  absence  they  had  scattered  every 
pearl  they  possessed.'^ 

In  regard  to  wheat  improvement.  Prof.  A.  E.  Blount,  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  of  Colorado,  says: 

There  are  many  ways  of  running  wheat  ont.  Wheat  aft«r  wheat  in  the  same  eoU, 
without  any  regard  to  rotation  ;  using  seed  taken  from  the  oonmion  bin  or  elevator, 
without  its  being  selected  before  thrashing;  sowing  imperfect  shriveled  grain,  and 
sowing  the  seed  too  late,  all  tend  to  degrade  wheat  and  run  it  out.  Soil  run  in  wheat 
year  after  year  not  only  loses  its  elements  for  producing  a  valuable  milling  variety, 
but  the  ^ain  itself  sulTers  a  rapid  decline.  I3y  non-selcction  and  permitting  a  foal 
and  foreign  seed  to  become  mixed  with  them,  our  best  wheats  deteriorate  as  rapidly 
as  people  densely  packed  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city. 

The  system  I  have  adopt-ed  in  improving  and  making  better  kinds  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Procure  the  best  standard  varieties  &om  all  sections,  generally  from  the  pro- 
ducers. 

(2)  Sow  at  different  times,  and  from  the  earliest  ripe  of  the  first  crop  select  only  the 
best  for  seed  the  next  year.  It  is  not  dilTicult  to  tell  how  a  foreign  wheat  will  suc- 
ceed after  the  first  crop  ripens,  nor  is  it  a  difiicult  matter  t-o  select  the  best  to  sow 
again.    All  that  is  necessary  is  observation  and  some  patience. 

(3)  Cross  in  line,  of  the  first  cron,  the  biM^t  samples — one  or  two  grains  in  each  head — 
always  using  the  stiffest  straw  ana  the  mont  compact  bead  as  the  mother  plant.  Cross- 
ing is  comparatively  an  easy  operation.  The  time  to  do  the  crossing  is  quite  difficult 
to  fix ;  it  can  be  learned  only  by  experience.  Crossing  varieties  that  have  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  characteristics,  not  elements,  produces  much  more  valuable  results 
than  using  those  of  diverse  peculiarities.  "Out  of  line,"  as  in  stock  breeding,  the 
**  blood  runs  zigzag  and  crooked,"  generally  producing  scrubs  in  plants  as  well  as  ani- 
mals. For  instance,  smooth  white  varieties  should  be  used  one  upon  the  other,  bearded 
upon  bearded,  &c.  Smooth  and  bearded  white  and  red  wli*»ats  can  be  crossed  upon 
one  another,  but  the  selection  of  a  valuable  cross  from  the  offspring  is  a  work  that  has 
but  little  value.  The  offspring  will  be  as  varied  as  a  brood  of  chickens  found  follow- 
ing a  hen  whose  parentage  is  oT  all  the  breeds.  If  the  **  Australian  "  should  be  crossed 
upon  the  **  Defiance,"  some  of  the  grain  would  resemble  the  **  Australian  "  and  partake 
of  its  nature,  some  the  **  Defiance,"  while  others  would  be  "sports,"  or  grain  partaking 
of  the  characteristicsandelementsof  both  miz^  np.  Among  these  "  sports"  are  found 
the  best  specimens  to  be  bred  up  by  selection,  it  requires  three  years — sometimes 
more — *Ho  fix"  a  wheat  (free  from  its  tendency  to  sport)  or  to  make  it  a  fixed  stanc^- 
anl  that  will  not  deviate  from  the  course  it  has  adopted.  Selection  only  improves, 
crossing  changes  the  qualities. 

By  way  of  im])roving  wheats  my  work  has  been  directed  upon  over  300  varieties  of 
seed  obtained  from  almost  every  wheat-producing  countrv  in  the  world.  Not  a  single 
sample  received  but  has  greatly  improved  by  being  raised  here.  All  have  improved 
in  appearance,  yield,  and  color,  and  over  three- fourths  in  milling  elements.  So  great 
has  been  the  change  for  the  better  in  most  of  them  that  the  product  bears  but  uttle 
resemblance  to  the  seed  received.  The  chemist,  Clifford  Richardson,  at  Washington, 
has  analyzed  84  varieties  of  these  wheats;  in  18dl,  33  kinds;  1882,  the  same  and  15 
"more,  and  in  1883-'84  the  same  with  36  new  kinds.  He  says :  **  Among  the  individual 
States  Colorado  wheats  are  certainly  the  best  which  have  been  prmluoed  is  this  coun- 
try." (Report  for  1882. )  In  his  last  analysis  the  milling  elements  have  so  improved  that 
ho  puts  Colorado  wheats  first  of  all  in  the  world  for  good  flour. 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  chemist,  Colorado  enjoys  the  reputation  of  prodno- 
ing  more,  for  the  past  seven  years,  by  3  to  5  bushels'  average,  per  acre,  than  any  other 
8kite  or  ooon^,  and  of  having  taken  more  first  premiums. 
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IMPROTBMENT  BY  SELECTION. 

Tbe  selection  of  the  best  for  seed,  or  tbe  rejection  of  tlio  i^oorest,  \u\s 
always  been,  strictly  speaking,  tbo  only  inetliod  of  iuijjrovinjjf  varietir?*. 
The  careful  Kelection  of  scwl  wasrecoinajended  in  early  times.  Cohnnella 
and  Celsus  :ind  Virgil  «iHjak  of  it.  Improvement  by  selection  is  well 
known  in  the  abstract,  but  it  cannot  bo  too  often  brought  forward  and 
urged  anew. 

Borne  soed-wbeat  of  a  choice  kind,  weighing  58  pounds  per  bushel, 
was  improved  by  careful  selection  and  treatment  until  a?i  entire  croj*,  in 
a  few  years,  averaged  03  pounds  per  bushel.  Every  year  (he  best  field 
was  chosen  for  seed,  the  seed-wheat  extra  cleaned  by  fanning-niill  to 
blow  ont  the  lighter  grains,  then  hand-sifted  to  get  out  the  smaller 
grains,  then  the  imperfect  grains  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the  strong 
brine  in  which  it  was  put  as  a  preventive  of  smut ;  thus  only  the  largest, 
plumpest,  heaviest  grains  were  sown.  That  the  soil  alone  did  not  pro- 
duce this  change  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  took  several  years  to 
bring  the  improvement  about;  and  that  then  the  improvement  was 
shown  when  used  on  other  farms. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  director  of  the  New  York  experimental  station, 
in  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  careful  selection  and  change  of 
seed,  says : 

Imprcvo  tbo  character  of  tbo  Bcod  supply,  either  through  selection  or  hy  cliaugo  of 
800(1.  At  tho  Now  York  station,  iu  lbd5,  ouo  variety  of  oats  averaged  over  30  busliels 
per  acre  more  than  another^  and  frequent  illiistralions  coiild  bo  fjivon  of  tho  doubling 
of  crops  as  between  varieties,  one  better  adapted  to  our  conditions  than  another,  or 
else  from  dlfTerencos  inherent  in  tho  variety.  Tlie  problem  for  experimental  action 
can  then  be  thei^uestion  as  to  what  constitutes  this  differeuco  of  potency  in  the  seed, 
and  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  can  it  bo  brought  under  oor  control,  and  wha$ 
ar^  its  relations  to  climate,  fertility,  and  culture. 

DTFFKEBNOES  IN  TUB  SEKDS  OP  TIER  SAME  PLANT. 

Mr.  Frederic  F.  Hallett,  of  Brighton,  some  thirty  years  ago  began 
systematic  experiments  on  Improving  wheat.  A  single  head,  (uiosen  for 
fine  quality,  irrespective  of  size  or  vigor,  was  4^  inches  long  and  had 
47  grains.  Those  grains  were  carefully  planted  in  rows,  one  seed  in  a 
place,  12  inches  a])art  each  way.  At  harvest  the  plants  wore  com- 
pared, the  best  hea<l  of  this  best  plant  planted  the  next  year  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  on  year  after  year,  each  year  choosing  the  best  head  from 
the  most  prolific  pjant.  Tho  lirst  year  tho  best  plant  bore  10  heads, 
tho  second  year  22,  the  third  year  39,  and  the  fourth  year  02,  the  best 
head  of  which  was  8f  inches  long,  and  bore  123  grains.  This  was  tho 
origin  of  tho  famous  **  Pedigree  "  wheat.  He  gave  the  name  ^*Pcdi- 
gr(»e"  because  the  [)rocos8  of  improvement  by  selection  was  precisely 
analogous  (o  that  of  breeding  animals  to  points  and  strengthening  tho* 
heredity  of  the  good  points  by  "  pedigree.''  His  riper  conclusions,  given 
later  (in  the  Trans.  Brit,  Assoc.  Adv.  ScL,  1809,  p.  113),  are  that  every 
fully-developed  plant,  whether  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  has  one  ear 
superior  in  reproductive  power  to  any  of  the  others  on  the  plant;  that 
every  such  plant  has  one  grain  more  productive  than  any  other,  anil 
that  tfiis  best  grain  grows  on  the  best  ear  5  that  the  superior  vigor  of 
this  grain  is  transmissible  to  its  progeny;  that  by  selection  this  superior- 
ity accumulates;  that  tho  improvement  is  at  first  very  rapid,  but  that 
in  sucwssive  years  it  gradually  grows  less;  that  an  improved  type  is 
the  result,  and  that  by  careful  selection  the  improvement  can  be  kept 
up.    Experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  Gustave  Marck  at  the  experiment 
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stations  at  Halle  and  at  Leipsio,  Germany,  go  to  sLow  timt  a  lar;;cr, 
better,  and  more  uniform  growth  is  obtain^  from  large  seeds.  The 
anpcriority  is  shown  in  tables  of  results,  in  every  particular,  in  height, 
luxuriance  of  growth,  uniformity,  aggregate  weight,  number  of  po^ls, 
number  of  seeds  produced,  weight  of  seeds,  quality  of  crops ;  in  fact 
every  desirable  characteristic  was  in  favor  of  the  larger  seeds.  Professor 
Iiel)emanu,  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  has  the  same  results.  As  to  the  opin- 
ion of  many  farmers  that  grains  of  Indian  com  selected  from  the  middle 
of  the  ear  are  better  for  planting,  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  any  exact 
experiments  on  the  subject. 

It  is  easier  to  deteriorate  a  crop  by  choosing  bad  seed,  or  even  by 
carelessly  neglecting  the  selection  of  good,  than  it  is  to  improve  an 
already  good  variety. 

Prof.  James  Buckman,  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Ooliege,ha8  experi- 
mented with  the  seed  of  malformed  and  misshapen  crop-roots  f Trans. 
Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1802,  p.  97).  He  found  that  when  seeds  derived 
from  misshapen  turnips  and  parsnips  were  used  they  produced  even 
greater  deformities  than  the  parents  presented.  His  conclusions  are  as 
follows :  ^ 

A  degenerate  progeny  will,  as  a  rule,  result  from  the  employment  of 
seed  from  badly-grown  roots,  and,  besides,  the  degenerate  seed  does  not 
produce  nearly  so  large  a  crop ;  and  that,  by  selection,  we  may  produce 
roots  well  shaped,  and  increase  the  probabilities  of  producing  the  best 
crop.  Darwin  (AnimaLs  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  11, 243)  cites 
hia  authorities  for  saving  that  in  France,  since  the  cultivation  of  beets 
for  sugar,  the  plant  has  almost  exaetly  doubled  its  yield  of  sugar,  and 
ihi0  has  been  effected  by  careful  and  systematic  selection,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  roots  being  tested  and  the  best  roots  saved  for  seed. 

IMPBOYEHSNT  BY  SBLEOTION  AND  OULTIYATION. 

<<  Improvement  by  selection  is  adding  up,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tkm,  any  special  character.  Sometimes  the  character  itself,  when  pushed 
to  excess,  becomes  a  defect.  When  any  variety  has  been  improved  up 
to  a  certain  stage  by  selection,  we  reach  a  point  beyond  which  any  fur- 
ther change  in  that  direction  is  no  longer  an  improvement ;  then  wo 
must  use  selection  to  maintain  the  excellence  already  achieved. 

"  Only  the  well-developed  and  fully-matured  seed  should  be  used,  and 
the  permanent  "  seed-patch''  should  be  kept  up  to  its  original  standard 
of  excellence  by  an  ample  supply  of  fertilizers,  domestic  and,  if  uced  be, 
commercial,  for  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  the  parent-stock  such  a  quan- 
tity of  nutritious  food  as  will  keep  it  in  good  condition  and  impart  to  it 
that  healthful  vigor  so  essential  to  successful  propagation.  The  seed- 
patch  a!ul  <^  annual  selection  ^  should  be  handed  down  by  the  fanner  to 
his  poiiterity  as  an  inheritance  more  valuable  than  evanescent  gold.'' 

IMPBOTBMBNT  OF  SOBaHTJM  SEED. 

Prof.  M.  Swenson,  of  Ottawa,  Kans.,  in  an  interesting  communication 
to  Colmau'S  Unral  World,  in  the  issue  of  November  6, 1885,  says: 

Speakiog  from  my  own  limited  experience,  I  am  certain  that  the  sorgham  cane  is 
Btuceptible  of  very  great  improvement.  Last  year  I  had  a  40-aore  field  of  cane,  the 
Juice  of  which  contained  an  average  of  15|  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar  and  but  tureo- 
rovrths  per  cent,  of  glnno^e.  and  this  was  almost  entirely  dne  to  thorough  cultivation 
sad  careful  selection  of  seed.  We  had  yields  of  cane  this  year,  planted  from  the  same 
kind  of  seed,  and  a  ton  of  one  would  be  worth  double  that  of  a  ton  from  the  other. 
TUb  differenot  wm  aU  doA  to  dLffaranoa  in  oiiltivation«  and  it  seemf  to  me  that  this 
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is  a  very  inviting  field,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  thoioaghly  invostlgatod.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  few  years  of  intelligent  work  of  this  kind  will  pat  ns  in  possession  of  a  caue 
that  Avill  take  the  front  rank  among  sngar-yielding  plants. 

In  a  letter  of  a  later  date  Professor  Swenson  maps  out  the  proper 
lino  for  work,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  To  increase  the  amonnt  of  cane  sugar  in  the  cane  and  diminish  the  percentaj^'' 
<if  other  soluble  solids;  (2)  to  obtain  a  variety  of  cane  that  will  ripen  earli/,  so  as  »•• 
^'ivo  the  factories  an  early  start;  and  (3)  to  increase  the  size  of  the  stalk,  iu  ability 
lo  resist  storms,  and  increase  the  yieldl 

THE  VITALITY  OP  SEEDS. 

**The  vitality  of  seeds  is  determined  by  the  length  of  time  required  to 
disorganize  them,  as  kept  under  ordinary  circumstances.  With  care 
as  to  dryness,  and  partial  exemption  from  the  effects  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  seeds  remain  vital  for  twice  or  three  times  the  number  of  years 
given  in  the  table.  Kept  entirely  from  contact  with  the  air  and  moist- 
ure there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  length  of  time  they  may  be  kept 
intact.  As  to  the  amount  of  cold  which  the  seeds  of  plants  will  with- 
stand without  impairing  theur  vitality,  if  dry,  there  is  practically  no 
limit.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  test  of  seeds  submitted  to  a  bath 
of  liquid  sulphuric  acid,  rendered  as  cold  as  possible  by  artificial  means, 
showed  that  the  germ  was  not  destroyed  by  the  process.  When  taken 
out  and  sown  in  pots  in  the  open  air,  they  all  germinated.  Those  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  severest  cold  germinated  as  readily  and  made 
as  good  and  healthy  plants  as  those  not  submitted  to  this  extreme  teatJ* 

Wheat  and  other  cereal  grains,  if  not  injured  by  insects  or  damp^  re- 
tain their  vitality  ])erfectly  three  or  four  years,  but  seeds  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  are  best.  Grass  seeds  should  not  be  depended  upon  for 
more  than  one  year.  The  proper  rule  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  saving 
of  all  seeds  for  great  lengths  of  time  is,  first,  perfect  dryness,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  not  less  than  100^  nor  more  than  130o,  then  packed  in  paper 
bags,  inclosed  in  canvas  sacks,  and  kept  as  near  the  freezing  point  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Many  years  ago  Oobbett,  in  England,  experimented  quite  largely  in 
determining  the  duration  of  vitality  in  different  seeds.  Considerably 
later  Vilmorin,  in  France,  experimented  in  the  same  direction.  The  re- 
sults of  the  two  varied  widely,  so  widely,  indeed,  that  the  planter  to  be 
safe  had  best  be  governed  by  the  lesser  figures,  except,  possibly,  in 
case  of  the  melon  family,  the  seeds  of  which  are  not  so  good  previous  to 
the  fourth  year  as  ^a^erwards.  We  give  the  two  lists  as  established  by 
these  expeiimenters : 


VMlety. 


Artichokes 

AAparagaa 

Bean ........•*.•.>-.. 

Boanflddney) ^. 

Beet 

Broccoli — 

Cabbage  

Carrot 

Cauliflower .^ 

Celery 

Com 

Oacmnber • 

Bgff  Plant .•^...••.— . 

BDUT#>*»aa«  ■•••••  ••••••••••• 


Cobbott 


Vilmorin. 


Tsart. 
8 

4 
2 
1 

10 
4 
4 
1 
4 

10 
8 

10 
8 
4 


5 

4 
6 
8 
5 
6 
5 
4 
5 


Variety. 


Kale 

Leek 

Lettuce... 

Melon 

Onion 

Okra 

Pea 

Pumpkin.. 
Radish.... 
Salsify  .... 
Spinach ... 
Squash.... 
Tomato ... 
Tnxnip*.... 


Cobbett  Vilujrttin. 

I 


Tean. 

4 
2 
3 
10 

2 
2 
10 
4 
2 

4 

10 
2 

4 


Tears. 


i 
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The  best  of  seeds,  shabbily  treated,  areliable  to  faO.  Much  wet,  cold 
weather  will  prove  fatal  to  some,  while  others  will  go  right  on  5  moder- 
ate drought  will  destroy  the  germs  of  some,  while  others  will  withstand 
a  protracted  one.  For  instance,  the  experience  of  all  gardeners  is  that 
seed  germs  of  cucumbers,  squashes,  melons  of  all  kinds,  lima  beans, 
sweet  com,  and  wrinkled  peas  cannot  survive  protraetinl,  cold,  wet 
weather,  while  those  of  the  carrot,  beet,  onion,  turnip,  lettuce,  and  sal- 
sify will  withstand  the  trial  a  great  deal  longer. 

The  careless  or  inexperienced  may  plant  too  deep  or  too  shallow,  and 
the  aim  of  the  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  is  to  run  a  farmer's  garden, 
should  be  to  inform  himself  regarding  the  characteristics  of  different 
seeds  in  this  respect,  so  that  bad  results  shall  not  follow. 

A  committee  of  the  British  Association  expended  much  time  and 
money  in  making  a  fair  and  thorough  research  as  to  the  ago  at  which 
seeds  would  grow,  and  published  the  result  of  their  work.  It  was  shown 
that  less  than  half  of  the  corn  three  years  old  sprouted ;  millet  seed, 
less  than  half;  oats  at  three  years  were  about  three-fourths  good,  and  at 
eight  less  than  one-sixth ;  wheat  at  three  years  a  little  over  half,  and 
at  eight  and  nine  years  did  not  grow  at  all;  rye  at  three  years  practi- 
cally none;  barley  at  three  years  from  one-half  to  two-thirds,  but  at 
eight  and  upwards  did  not  germinate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
these  experiments  can  be  entirely  rehed  upon.  The  seeds  were  care- 
fully kept  in  waxed  cloth  and  in  sealed  jars. 

On  the  other  hand,  Messrs.  Tiegham  and  Gaston  Bennier  say  that  of 
a  hundred  peas  preserved  in  the  free  air  ninety  afterward  germinated; 
of  a  hundred  inclosed  with  air  in  a  sealed  tube,  only  forty-five ;  while 
of  a  lot  kept  in  carbonic  acid  gas  none  grew.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  other  seeds,  showing  clearly  that  all  seeds  should  be 
stored  where  pure  air  may  have  full  access  to  them.  This  difference  of 
opinion  shows  that  there  is  still  a  wide  field  for  experiment. 

GERMINATION  OF  SEEDS. 

In  1860,  a  noted  seedsman  of  Erfurt,  France,  M.  AppeliuSt  made  the 
following  statements  regarding  the  germination  of  seeds : 

The  method  of  testing  a  sample  of  seeds  by  their  specific  weight  and  density  is 
good,  bat  not  infallible.  It  may  frequently  mislead,  particularly  in  the  case  of  seeds 
whoae  specific  gravity  difiers  little  frpra  that  of  water.  For  example,  those  cucurbi- 
Uceous  plants  which  are  produced  during  cold  seasons  iloat  upon  the  water  and  ncT- 
ertheleas  germinate  very  well.  Good  seeds  of  the  melon  and  gourd  lose  weight  as 
they  grow  old  without  liecoming  bad.  We  conclude,  therefore,  in  this  case  as  in  many 
others,  that  trial  by  water  is  not  a  sure  test.  The  specific  gravity  of  oily  seed  is  often 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  water,  although  in  some  cases  heavier,  as  cabbage,  for  ex- 
ample. The  lightest  seeds  are  those  of  umbelliferous  plants,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips, 
anise,  &c.,  and  of  composites,  such  as  lettuces,  scorzonerais,  «fec.  In  the  first  of  those 
idmUles  the  lightness  of  the  seeds  arises  from  the  presence  of  an  oil  in  the  case  which 
incloses  the  seed,  and  of  air  in  the  last. 

The  test  of  heat  and  moisture,  59^  to  75°  F.,  is  convenient  and  tolerably  sure  for 
clover,  peas,  and  the  cereals,  but  does  not  answer  for  those  which  require  a  long  time 
to  germinate.  For  these  the  best  practical  plan  is  to  grow  a  sample  in  a  pot.  Even 
Uiis  wiU  not  always  give  a  strictly  correct  indication  of  the  germinating  power  of 
•*?e(l8,  since  the  reeult  depends,  all  other  circumstances  boinc  equal,  upon  the  can* 
taken  in  sowing,  tho  temperature  of  the  air,  the  depth  at  wliich  seed  is  sown,  and 
ihe  time  of  year,  &c.  Thus,  the  pips  of  apples  and  pears  almost  always  germinate 
iiadly  when  the  trial  is  made  in  pots  soon  after  they  are  ripe,  whilst  they  answer  per- 
fectly if  they  are  sown  at  the  end  of  October  or  March  in  beds  in  the  open  air.  For 
this  reason  it  often  happens  that  a  sample  is  pronounced  bad  when  in  reality  it  is  ex- 
cellent. Soil  that  is  u»ed  to  cover  tho  trial  seedlings  also  considerably  afllects  the 
nsult.  If  rye-grass  seed  is  sown  in  soil  which  retains  moisture  with  average  tenacity, 
and  St  bnxied  1  inch  below  the  surface,  seven-eighths  of  it  grows  in  twelve  days  and 
pBoportioiiuibly  fewer  seeds  geminate  and  require  a  longer  period  of  time  for  it  accord- 
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ing  to  depth  of  planting,  nntil  at  6  inches  the  proportion  is  rodnood  to  one-eighth  of 
tUo  quantity  sown  in  twenty-throe  days. 

Ou  tlio  other  hand,  -when  rye  grass  is  sown  and  simply  harrowed  in,  it  germinates 
without  exception  in  five  days.  A  tolerably  large  number  of  seeds  come  up  slowly, 
and  even  witli  difficulty;  they  are  generally  those  which  have  a  thick,  toueh  skin. 
In  this  case  it  is  a  good  rtlan  to  soak  the  eamnlo  in  hot  water,  107^  to  185^  F.,  for 
twenty-four  lioura.  Notcliing,  if  performed  witn  care,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  embryo, 
assists  germination.  Planted  in  the  nsnal  way,  such  seeds  will  lie  dormant  one  or  two 
years.  Seeds  of  the  palm  usually  grow  very  well  on  damp  sawdust,  the  germinating 
end  downwards  aud  kept  in  a  damp,  warm  atmosphere.  The  spores  of  ferns  and  the 
seeds  of  orchids,  which  are  very  minute,  come  up  rapidly  if  placed  on  peat  in  a  pan  of 
water. 

The  frequent  failure  of  garden  seeds  may  be  ascribed  to  too  deep  planting  in  a  soil 
too  dry.  Perfectly  hardy  annuals  are  best  sown  late  in  the  autumn  or  very  early  in 
tho  spring. 

Want  of  success  with  seeds  may  be  oftener  attributed  to  bad  management  than  to  ba«l 
scedH.  Thti  success  of  seedlings  raised  under  frames  depends  principally  upon  the 
i-cgiilatiou  of  moisture. 

It  U  k  110 wn,  too,  that  the  seeds  of  theso  plants  bear  more  female  ilowers  than  younger 
plants,  that  is  to  say,  tho  plants  are  more  prollilo  than  those  raisod  from  seeds  gath- 
ered in  a  cold  seasou  and  jilantod  shortly  after  they  have  ripened.  Good  seeds  of  the 
melon  aud  gourd  lose  wei^jht  as  they  grow  old ;  at  first  they  will  sink  in  water  and 
by  the  sixth  year  half  of  them  will  float  without  having  become  bad.  We  conclude, 
tliereforo,  in  this  case  as  in  many  others,  that  trial  by  water  is  not  a  sure  test. 

SUBSTANCES  AFFECTING  THE  GERMINATION. 

M.  Vogel,  of  tbo  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  found  that  a  mini- 
mum of  carbolic  acid  was  sufficient  to  kill  every  trace  of  germination. 
He  says : 

Among  those  most  injurious  in  this  respect  are  dUuto  acetic  acid  and  carbolic  acid, 
although  the  substances  may  be  present  in  very  small  percentage.  Solutions  of  hy- 
droc^auio  acid,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  dr^c,  were  found  to  be  much  loss  injurious  in  the 
same  proportion  than  those  first  mentioned.  This  explains  the  nnsatisiactory  natnro 
of  exx>eriments  for  the  destruction  of  insects  on  plants  by  means  of  solutions  of  carbolio 
acid,  the  insects,  it  is  true,  being  IdUed  by  a  very  weak  solation,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  plimts  themselves  rarely  survivo. 

OHAKGINa  8ESD. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Corn  Miller  of  March  5, 1885, 1  find  the  following 
pertinent  suggestions : 

Changing  seed  has  long  been  practiced  by  farmers  with  excellent  results,  it  often 
being  attended  with  a  largely  inoroased  crop.  All  farmers  are  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  if  some  kinds  of  seed  aro  not  changed  the  crop  will  soon  run  out.  This 
fact  is  true  of  grains,  but  applies  to  a  larger  extent  to  garden  vegetables.  For  in- 
stance, the  onion  seed  of  Conneotiont  is  imported  from  Tripoli  and  grows  well  there 
for  one  or  two  crops,  but  if  the  cultivation  is  long  continued  from  the  original  seed, 
the  onions  soon  are  only  of  the  size  of  acorns.  Again,  potatoes  grow  well  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  as  far  south  as  the  Bermudas,  if  the  seed  is  taken  there  from  a  cool  climate 
each  year.  Heavy  oats,  taken  from  the  cool,  moist  climate  of  Canada  and  Northern 
Europe  and  grown  in  tho  Northern  or  Middle  United  States,  will  produce  a  better 
yield  the  first  vear  than  if  grown  on  their  native  soil.  One  reason,  and  tho  principal 
one,  for  these  iacts  is,  that  every  plant  has  a  native  region  which  is  liuiitcd  in  extent, 
and  that  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  grow  it  out  of  that  range  it  soon  deteriorates 
and  requires  to  be  renewed  from  seed  ^own  in  its  native  range.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  sea  island  cotton,  eoed  of  which  has  been  planted  in  every  cotton-growing 
soil  in  the  world,  but  which  rapidly  d^eneratee  and  can  only  be  grown  away  ixoni 
its  native  region  by  tho  constant  use  of  fresh  seed. 

These  peculiarities  of  varieties  of  plants  is  what  Las  brought  the  business  of  grow- 
ing seeds  to  so  large  proportions.  Another  reason  why  the  change  of  seed  is  often 
beneficial  to  the  farmer  is,  that  the  diseases  w^hich  afflict  our  crops  and  the  insects 
which  prey  upon  them  prefer  some  varieties  to  others,  and  the  diseases  or  insects  will 
become  more  abundant  in  the  localities  where  the  varieties  they  most  prefer  are  mosc 
cultivated.  If,  then,  a  new  variety  be  introduced,  one  which  is  no  better  in  any  way 
than  the  other,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  less  subject  to  tho  ravages  of  inaeots,  there  it  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the  change. 
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The  Department  annlyses  of  tlie  average  coroposition  of  American 
corn,  show  that,  in  the  matter  of  weicUt  of  nearly  eleven  hundred  speci- 
niens,  the  lieaviest  corn  comes  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
and  Louisiana,  lUl  of  the  Dent  variety. 

Another  analysis  shows  that  American  oats  are  higher  in  albuminoids 
than  the  far-famed  Irish  ffrain.  Oats  in  Scotland  range  in  woight  from 
43  to  50  pounds  per  bushel.  In  this  country  they  vary  from  20  to  45, 
and  in  rare  instances  50,  pounds.  The  weight  of  oats  in  the  United 
States  is  nsually  less  than  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  most  common 
legal  weigh  t  of  oats  is  32  i)ounds  to  the  bushel.  It  varies  from  30  pounds 
in  Maine,  Kcw  .Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  to  34  i>ouuds  in  Nebraska.    . 

Prof.  A.  K.  Illount,  of  the  Oolorado  Agricultural  College,  in  a  com- 
mauicution  dated  October  3,  1SS5,  says: 

Erory  Kaniplo  of  wlicat,  ontii,  barley,  iiud  rye  I  havo  receivetl  from  aU  sources 
iiii|>n)veH  by  lwhi;(  rntiwd  atul  selectftl  here.  My  experience,  experimenting  with 
Htnilif  from  tiW  parts  of  Ihe  world,  is,  that  our  own  are  by  far  the  most  vital;  a  greater 
pm|ifirlIon  of  thi'm  fi^cnuinate. 

The  ccrpuls  can  be  improved  and  bred  up  to  as  perfect  a  htate  of  good  qnalities  as 
%toi'M.    They  are  as  susceptible  of  improvement  in  every  way. 

S«'i*ds  are  at  the  foundation  of  farming,  and  good  seed  of  good  farming.  Good  seed 
ill  t)ie  bauds  of  tlie  good  fanner  is  nipnblo  of  turning  a  dinastrous  season  into  a 
Kticc(*88ful  one;  of  cliangiuj^  losses  into  proiits;  of  bringing  liope  amidst  discourage- 
iijiMitH.  Good  seed  means  vital  seed;  llxity  of  typo;  ft'iunidity  of  product;  a<lnpiive- 
net4«  to  locality.  The  last  the  user  must  secure;  the  tlrst  tureo  requirements  it  is 
smong  the  duties  of  tbo  distributor  to  furnish  and  of  the  farmer  to  pay  for. 

8EBD  NOl^IENGLATURK. 

Wliatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  seed  division  and  its  manage- 
ment by  interested  or  disinteiestetl  persons,  the  fact  cannot  be  estab- 
h'shetl  that  the  ditterent  varieties  of  seeds  that  are  distributed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  sent  out  under  any  other  name  than  that 
received  from  reliable  seedsmen  from  whom  the  seed  was  purchased.  In 
the  distribution  of  seeds  from  thisdivision  the  tricks  of  the  trade  are  not 
indulged  in.  No  new  names  are  aflixed  to  old  and  well-known  varieties. 
As  the  distribution  is  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  those 
in  its  employ  have  no  valid  reason  for  multiplying  names  or  substituting 
high-sounding  terms  for  the  original  ones.  The  peo]de  are  rapidly  com- 
iug  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  then^  i\v&  far  more  names 
in  many  of  the  extemporized  catalogues  of  farm  and  garden  seeds,  than 
ihore  ever  are  of  distinct  varieties  in  actual  cultivation. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Sturtevant,  in  his  recent  address  before  the  National  Grange, 
•uadc  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  nomencla- 
ture: 

Of  what  service  to  report  a  variety  of  com  as  the  best  variety  for  certain  defined 
conditions  of  climate?,  when  seed  purchased  under  the  name  probably  will  br  dilleinit 
acconling  to  tlie  source  whence  obtained  T  Of  what  use  to  recommend  an  oat.  so  illy 
descril»ed  that  no  one  knows  oven  the  proper  variety,  and  no  two  scedsmeirs  seedn, 
pariiortiug  to  bo  of  the  same  variety,  gives  plants  of  like  habit  or  appearance  f 

In  his  last  annual  report  ho  says : 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  each  variety  of  vegetables  should  be  known  niiiong 
boiU  seedsmen  and  gardeners  under  one  distinctive  name.  In  many  of  our  garden 
vegetables  conformity  to  type  can  only  bo  secured  by  the  most  careful  selection  of 
•eA  plants. 

In  earnestly  urging  the  necessity  of  reform  in  nomenclature  ho  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  work  which  necessitates  the  study  of 
many  varieties  under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  that 
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one  of  the  most  valuable  works  that  can  be  carried  on  by  experiment 
stations  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a  trae  nomenclature  and  description 
of  the  varieties  of  vegetables  grown  in  our  country  and  the  bringing  to- 
gether as  synonyms  all  the  names  that  are  applied  to  each  individual 
variety. 

In  speaking  of  the  many  different  names  under  which  single  varieties 
are  sold,  ho  mentions  the  French  Horn  or  very  Early  Scarlet  Forcing, 
one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  as  being  sold  under  eleven  or  more  differen  t 
names.  In  the  report  of  1883  it  was  shown  that  the  Philadelphia  Extra 
Early  pea  had  seven  different  names. 

*  Tho  tendency  [says  Dr.  Startevant]  that  exists  among  seedsmen  to  rename  particn- 
larly  desirable  varieties  is  well  illustrated  in  the  cases  t£eady  referred  to.  "Wnile  ad- 
mitting that  the  word  "variety  "  as  applied  to  vegetables  is  not  specificaUy  defined,  it 
is  nevertheless  evident  that  the  difference  between  two  varieties  shonld  be  greater  than 
betwt^en  normal  individuals  of  the  same  variety ;  and  it  is  because  the  samples  wo 
call  synonyms  have  not  shown  these  differences  that  we  are  led  to  pronounce  them 
aH  such.  So  long  as  two  distinct  investigators  cannot  bo  sure  that  they  are  expcri- 
inonting  upon  the  same  kind  of  plant  their  results  cannot  be  strictly  comparable. 
Exan  professional  botanists  have  not  recognized  the  importance  of  variety  as  a  factor 
in  their  experiments.  Just  so  fast  as  we  obtain  diagnostic  points  in  our  vegetables 
may  wo  hope  to  succeed  in  our  attempts  at  close  identification.  * 

LIr.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  experiment  station,  says  ho  has  a  ''  cer- 
tain pea  under  twelve  different  names,  from  as  many  seedsmen,  but 
tJiat  they  are  all  so  near  alike  as  to  make  distinction  impossible  except 
by  the  most  careful  comparison."  He  further  says,  "  that  when  a  per- 
son pays  a  high  price  for  a  mere  name,  he  feels  like  expressing  his 
opinion  of  the  seedsman  from  whom  the  purchase  was  made  in  the  plain- 
est possible  Anglo-Saxon."  This  reprehensible  habit  of  renaming  old 
things  is  one  which  all  honest  seedsmen  are,  or  should  be,  prompt  in 
condemning.  It  tends  to  the  greatest  possible  confusion  in  seed  nomen- 
clature. This  uncalled-for  multiplication  of  high-sounding  names  for 
some  old  variety  is  not  confined  alone  td  seeds.  The  same  cause  for  com- 
plaint is  common  in  regard  to  plants  and  fruits.  In  regard  to  seeds,  it  % 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  reliable  seedsmen  to  cut  down  the  list  of 
varieties,  carefully  excluding  from  their  catalogues  all  that  are  known 
^o  be  worthless. 

^lETHODS  OP  DISTRIBUTION. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  there  should  be,  as  sug- 
gested in  your  address  to  the  convention  of  delegates  from  the  various 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  held  in  the  seed  division 
building,  July  8,  1885,  some  very  important  modifications  in  the  method 
of  distributing  tho  seeds  which  are  annually  sent  out. 

An  increased  appropriation  could  be  very  advantageously  used  in  co- 
operating with  the  directors  of  experiment  stations  in  the  various  States 
in  securing  and  tabulating,  for  the  use  of  the  Department  and  for  pub- 
lication and  general  distribution,  the  reports  relative  to  the  adaptation 
of  the  various  varieties  of  seeds  for  special  localities  in  the  various  States 
where  tested.  Such  annual  or,  still  better,  quarterly  reports  from  expe- 
riment stations,  agricultural  colleges,  county  and  subordinate  granges, 
farmers'  clubs,  and  other  agricultural  organizations,  would,  when  care- 
fully compiled,  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  current  agricultural 
literature,  and  would  be  more  eagerly  sought  for  and  read  by  thinking, 
working  farmers,  than  almost  any  other  information  relating  to  what 
must  ever  be  the  most  important  and  leading  occupation  of  mankind. 
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In  conclusion  I  herewith  annex  the  following  tabulated  statement: 

TdbuJated  ataiement  showing  the  quantity  and  kind  of  seeds  issued  from  the  seed  division 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  under  the  general  appropriation  act  of  Congress,  from 
July  1, 1884,  to  June  30, 1885. 
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Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  npon  subjects  which  have 
ixiceived  theatteution  of  the  botanical  division  dnrin^  the  current  year. 
It  relates,  lirst,  to  foreign  medicinal  plants,  which  it  is  bch'eved  might 
be  successfully  introduced  into  cultivation  in  this  country ;  second,  to  a 
number  of  our  native  medicinal  plants,  whicli  it  is  desirable  to  render 
familiar  to  the  public  on  account  of  present  and  prospective  value ;  and 
third,  to  the  characters  of  fungous  plants,  and  to  some  special  forms  of 
their  manifestation  in  the  production  of  destructive  plant  diseases,  pre- 
pared by  the  assistant  botanist,  F.  L.  Scribner,  and  others. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  attention  of  medical  men  and  phar- 
macists ha«  been  unusually  attracted  toward  the  subject  of  medicinal 
plants,  both  native  and  foreign,  and  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  by  resolution,  requested  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  take  measures  for  the  introduction  into 
cultivation  in  this  country  of  such  of  the  imi*ortaut  foreign  medicinal 
plants  as  would  be  adapted  to  our  climate,  in  order  that  they  might  bo 
readily  obtained  in  a  fresh  state,  and  that  another  industry  might  be 
added  to  our  country's  resources.  It  is  represented  that  many  hundred 
thousand  dollars  are  annually  sent  abroad  for  drugs  and  medicinal  sub- 
stances that  might  be  produced  at  home.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
many  of  the  most  important  medicinal  plants,  as  tiie  opium  poppy,  the 
rhubarb  plant,  the  licorice  plant,  arnica,  bellu<loiina,  digitalis,  and 
many  others  are  perfectly  adapted  to  our  climate  and  could  be  cultivated 
in  perfection,  as  we  know  with  respect  to  some  of  them  from  experiments 
made  many  years  ago.  Some  other  semi-tropical  products,  as  ginger, 
cinchona,  vanilla,  jalap,  and  sarsaparilla,  may  in  all  probability  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  exti'cme  southern  portion  of  the  country,  and 
it  would  seem  well  that  means  should  be  taken  to  give  such  plants  a 
l^roper  trial. 

A  new  and  powerful  ancesthetic  remedy,  prepared  ftom  the  leaves  of 
a  shrub  called  coca,  or,  botanically,  Erythroxylon  cocaj  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  into  medical  and  surgical  practice. 

This  shrub  is  a  native  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  leaves  in  a  fresh  and  active  state,  it 
has  been  thought  highly  desirable  that  the  growth  and  cultivation  of 
the  plant  should  ba  attempted  in  some  locality  within  our  own  borders. 

With  respect  to  our  native  medicinal  plants  and  drugs,  their  collec- 
tion and  traffic  have  been  very  generally  extended  during  the  last  de- 
cade, so  that  thousands  of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  in  the  mountain  regions  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and 
in  other  Southern  and  Western  States,  are  employed  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  in  this  enterprise.  Fears  are  expressed  that  some  of  these 
plants  are  becoming  exterminated  in  their  native  habitats;  and  in  re- 
spect to  some  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  ginseng  plant,  the  time  has 
come  when  they  may  probably  be  made  the  objects  of  profitable  culti- 
vation. 

(63) 
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FOEBIGN  MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

OPIUM. 

This  important  drug  is  tbo  concreted  juice  wliicli  exudes  from  wounds 
or  incisions  made  in  the  capsule  (pod)  of  the  poppy  (Papavcr  somni- 
fvrum).  The  principal  supply  in  commerce  comes  from  Hindostau,  Per- 
sia, Turkey,  and  Egypt.  It  is  stated  that  the  best  ground  for  the  cult- 
ure of  the  poppy  is  a  light  soil  with  a  rocky  subsoil.  The  ground  should 
be  rich  and  dry.  In  Smyrna  the  sowing  usually  commences  in  Octo- 
ber. In  that  climate  the  growth  progresses  slowly  throughout  tho 
winter  months.  When  the  plants  attain  a  height  of  2  inches  they  are 
thinned  out  to  the  required  distance  and  hoed.  This  operation  is  re- 
peated occasionally,  as  may  be  necessary.  The  plant  ordinarily  reaches 
the  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  but  in  rich  soil  sometimes  becoming  6  or  6  feet 
high.  It  begins  to  produce  flowers  usually  about  the  1st  of  May.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  the  flowering  leaves  the  pods  begin  to  enlarge  and 
are  matured  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  flowering  continues  on  the 
branches  or  on  other  plants  through  two  or  three  months.  The  busi- 
ness of  collecting  the  opium  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  con- 
tinues until  the  middle  of  August.  When  the  capsule  is  mature  incis- 
ions are  made  through  the  outer  skin  with  a  peculiar  knife,  when  the 
juice  exudes  in  small  drops  which  soon  harden,  so  that  in  a  few  hoars 
the  opium  may  be  collected.  One  company  of  men  are  employed  in 
making  incisions  upon  such  plants  as  they  judge  to  be  in  a  fit  condition, 
and  they  are  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  others  who  collect  the  soft  juice 
by  scraping  it  off  and  placing  it  on  a  tin  plate  held  in  the  hand.  When 
a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected  it  is  transferred  to  a  leaf,  in 
which  it  is  enveloped.  Only  the  best  quality  is  treated  in  this  way. 
The  inferior  is  removed  into  a  shallow  wooden  tub,  in  which  it  is  left  a 
few  days  to  dry,  and  then  rolled  in  balls  of  various  sizes  and  enveloped 
in  leaves  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  first  quality.  The  work  of 
collecting  is  performed  both  by  men  and  women.  The  poppy  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly tender  plant,  the  growth  of  which  is  attended  with  many 
dangers  before  reaching  maturity.  A  slight  frost,  continued  rains,  or 
great  heat  may  ruin  the  crop  of  a  whole  district  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  opium  poppy  is  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  the  northern  departments  of  France  and  in  the  south  of  Germany, 
mainly  for  the  seeds  from  which  is  obtained  an  oil,  called  poppy-seea 
•  oil,  which  is  employed  for  culinary  purposes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  &c.,  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil,  but  in  both  countries  good  opium 
is  also  produced. 

The  poppy  plant  has  been  tried  in  this  country  in  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, Kew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  other  States, 
including  California.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  quality  of  opium 
can  be  produced  here.  The  mode  of  cultivation  would  necessarily  vary 
some  to  correspond  with  the  variations  of  climate.  In  the  Korthern 
States  the  time  of  sowing  is  from  the  5th  to  the  20th  of  May.  In  tho 
Southern  States  it  could  be  sowed  earlier,  and  in  that  warmer  climate 
it  might  be  expected  that  there  would  be  less  risk  of  frost,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  better  quality  of  opium.  The  plant  is  sufficiently  matured 
to  commence  gathering  the  opium  in  about  ninety  days.  Full  directions 
for  the  culture  and  gathering  are  given  in  the  Agricultural  Report  for 
1870.  The  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  this  direction  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  much  greater  cost 
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of  labor  in  this  country  than  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Probably  it  might 
be  made  profitable  by  farmers  as  one  of  a  number  of  crops,  and  by  small 
cultivators  who  could  command  labor  at  moderate  prices. 

PERUYIAN  BARK. 

^ext  to  opium  in  importance  as  a  medicinal  vegetable  is  the  cin- 
chona tree,  which  produces  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  is  iircpared  qui- 
nine. This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  portions  of  South  America, 
growing  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Braail,  Peru,  Venezuela,  &c.  It 
has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  East  Indies,  Java,  and  also 
in  Jamaica.  We  have  not  in  this  country  the  climatic  conditions  for 
growing  this  tree,  unless  possibly  some  portions  of  Florida  or  Southern 
California  should  prove  suitable. 

Licorice — Qlycyrrhiza  glabra. 

This  is  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant  of  the  order  Leguminoso!,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  to  5  feet,  furnished  with  many  large,  alternate, 
pinnate  leaves,  and  with  violet  or  purple  flowers  like  those  of  a  pea. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Syria,  Southern  Russia,  Persia, 
and  Barbary,  and  is  cultivated  not  only  in  those  countries,  but  in 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  Sicily,  and  England.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  at  its  cultivation  in  this  country,  but  without  much  satisfac- 
tion. The  part  of  commercial  importance  is  the  root  and  an  extract 
made  fh)m  it.  The  plant  requires  a  deep  soil,  alluvial  or  sandy  loams 
being  the  best,  in  which  the  roots  spread  and  extend  to  the  depth  of  2 
or  3  feet.  The  process  of  digging  them  from  the  ground  is  a  laborious 
operation.  They  require  three  years'  growth  before  they  acquire  the 
proi)er  size  for  commercial  use.  They  are  very  largely  used  in  medici- 
nal preparations,  in  confectionery,  and  in  breweries.  Immense  quan- 
titiest  are  annually  introduced  into  this  country.  Nearly  40,000,000 
pounds  of  the  root  and  over  1,000,000  pounds  of  the  extract  were  im- 
ported in  1884.  The  long  time  required  for  the  maturity  of  the  plant 
will  be  a  hindrance .  to  its  cultivation  in  this  country.  Still  there  are 
probably  locations  where  it  might  be  advantageously  introduced. 

Bhubarb — Rheum  officinale. 

Several  species  of  Rheum  seem  to  be  employed  in  the  productioA 
of  the  various  kinds  of  the  rhubarb  of  commerce,  as  Rhevm  compactumy 
R.  palmatuniy  R.  undMlatuniy  &c  They  are  indigenous  to  several  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  principally  Eussia  and  Turkey,  and  are  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  common  garden  rhubarb,  but  of  larger  size.  The  root 
is  the  part  which  is  medicinally  employed.  Of  the  crude  roots  there 
were  imported  into  our  country  in  1884  about  124,000  pounds.  The 
plant  bas  been  successfully  cultivated  in  England,  and  some  attempts 
have  been  made  in  the  same  direction  in  this  country.  Undoubtedly 
many  parts  of  our  territory  are  well^  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant,  which  requires  as  much  as  four  years  to  reach  maturity.  They 
require  a  rich,  deep  soil  and  thorough  cultivation.  The  plants  may  be 
started  for  the  first  year  from  seed  in  nursery  rows,  and  Kien  trans- 
planted to  permanent  beds. 

Vaotlla  Beans—  Vanilla  planifoUa. 

Although  this  substance  is  little  employed  in  medicine,  it  is  largely 
VMd  for  flavoring  chocolate,  confectionery,  ice  cream,  &c.  The  plant 
fi  a  oative  of  Eastern  Mexico,  perhaps  also  of  the  West  Indies,  from 
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whcnco  it  has  been  introduced  into  other  tropical  countries.  It  belongs 
to  the  orchid  family.  "  Though  most  of  the  vanilla  of  commerce  is 
derived  from  plants  growing  wild  in  the  forests,  yet  much  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  species  of  cultivation  which  is  very  simple.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  cut  a  slip  of  the  stem  from  the  lower  part  and  pliint  it  near 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  attaching  it  by  cords.  The  plant  immediately  takes 
root  ill  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  sends  out  airroots,  which,  reaching 
the  ground,  lix  themselves  in  the  soil.''  It  also  climbs  the  trees  by 
means  of  the  aenal  roots.  It  begins  to  bear  firoit  in  three  years,  and 
continues  productive  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  leaves  are  fleshy, 
dark-green,  oval,  and  sessile.  The  pods  are  nsnally  6  to  8  inches  long, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  nearly  straight^  and  within  the  tough  outer 
coating  contain  a  soft  black,  pulpy  matter,  filled  with  minute,  black, 
shining  seeds.  This  interior  pulpy  portion  has  a  peculiar  agreeable 
odor,  and  a  warm,  aromatic  taste. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  this  plant  may  be  successfully  culti- 
vated in  Southern  Florida. 

There  was  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1884  over  75,821  pounds 
of  vanilla,  having  a  value  of  over  $357,821. 

Marsh-mallow  Boot— Althea  offlcinaUi. 

This  is  a  plant  of  the  mallows  family  {Malvaoce)j  native  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  has  a  perennial  root,  lh)m  which  are  sent  up 
annually  a  number  of  erect  leafy  stems  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  branching 
toward  the  top,  producing  leaves  and  flowers  much  like  those  of  the 
common  hollyhock,  but  smaller.  It  prefers  saline  locations,  as  marshy 
river  banks,  and  low  coast  land.  It  has  become  naturalized  to  some 
extent  on  the  salt  marshes  of  the  coast  of  New  England  and  New 
York. 

The  roots  are  the  part  principally  employed,  although  the  leaves  and 
flowers  possess  the  same  properties.  They  are  called  demulcents,  hav- 
ing a  mild,  soothing  action  on  the  mucous  membranes,  useftd  especially 
in  coughs  and  for  external  application  on  inflamed  surfaces.  It  is  much 
employed  in  confectionery.  The  roots  are  collected  in  autumn  ftom 
plants  which  are  at  least  two  years  old.  Our  commercial  supply  is  ob- 
tained from  Europe,  but  .we  have  much  marshy  land  which  might  be 
advantageously  utilized  by  introducing  these  plants. 

OTHER  PLANTS. 

Many  other  minor  medicinal  herbs  could  undoubtedly  be  cultivated 
with  us.  Amon^  them  may  be  named  camomile,  arnica,  belladonna, 
digitalis,  and  colchicum.  Peppermint  and  spearmint  have  been  suo- 
cessfully  and  to  a  considerable  extent  cultivated  in  Michigan  and  Kew 
York. 

Pyrethrum  has  recently  been  cultivated  with  great  success  and  profit 
in  Oalifomia,  chiefly  for  its  use  as  an  insect-destroying  powder. 

NATIVE  MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 
Jbfpeesonia  diphylla— Ttriw  Leaf;  Rheumatism  Boot 

A  small  herbaceous  perennial,  of  the  order  Berheridaeem.  Tlie  rbi- 
zoma  or  root-stalk  is  thick  and  short,  emitting  a  m^ss  of  matted  fibrous 
roots.  Prom  the  root-stalk  is  sent  up  a  number  of  long-stalked,  erect 
leaves,  the  leaf  and  stalk  when  mature  being  a  foot  or  more  in  length* 
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The  leaf  is  cniionsly  parted  into  two  halyes,  giving  riie  to  the  nam« 
"  twin  leaf.'*  As  a  whole  the  leaf  is  round-ovate  in  form,  with  the  base 
deeply  heart-shaped.  When  mature  it  may  be  6  to  9  inches  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  smooth  and  with  the  margins  entire  or  wavy-toothed.  There 
are  three  to  Hve  principal  veins  to  each  half,  which  proceed  IVom  tht* 
point  of  junction  and  ramify  to  the  surface.  The  flowers  come  from 
the  root  on  one-flowered  naked  stalks  (scapes),  which  rise  nearly  to  the 
height  of  the  leaves.  The  flower  has  about  four  linear-oblong  sepals, 
which  drop  off  upon  its  opening;  within  these  are  eight  oblong  white 
petals,  three-fourths  to  1  Inch  long,  and  spreading  and  soon  falling  o(r. 
There  are  eight  stamens,  one  before  each  petal.  The  ovary  is  rouucli^sh- 
oval,  one-celled,  becoming  obovate,  and  when  ripe  opening  at  the  to]) 
by  a  transverse  lid.  This  plant  grows  in  rich,  shady  woods,  from  AV'cNt- 
em  New  fork  to  Wisconsin,  and  sparingly  southward  along  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  Western  States,  iroin 
Ohio  to  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefl'cr- 
son.  It  has  a  popular  reputation  as  a  stimulant-tonio,  especially  for 
the  cure  of  rheumatism.    PliATE  I. 

ILBX  OABSINE — 7aic|Km,  Oassena. 

A  small  tree,  16  to  25  feet  in  height,  or  only  a  shrub,  growing  in  the 
Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  near  the  coast  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  Arkansas.  It  is  said  to  reach  its  greatest  development  in  the 
river  bottoms  of  Eastern  Texas.  It  is  a  handsome  evergreen.  The  leaves 
are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  thick,  smooth, 
shining  green  above,  pale  beneath,  mostly  of  an  oblong  or  ovate  form, 
sometimes  entire  on  the  margins,  sometimes  with  sm^l  obtuse  teeth. 
They  are  alternate  and  very  short  stalked.  The  flowers  are  in  small 
clusters  in  the  axils  or  points  between  the  leaf  and  the  twig.  They  are 
white  and  minute,  the  parts  requiring  a  glass  for  their  plain  discrimina- 
tion.  The  calyx  has  from  four  to  six  obtuse  teeth.  There  are  from  four 
to  six  sepals  and  as  many  stamens.  The  ovary  develops  into  a  small  red 
berry,  becoming  black,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  These  berries  consist 
mostly  of  the  two  to  four  bony  seeds  which  they  contain.  The  leaves 
have  a  peculiar  intoxicating  property,  and  were  used  by  the  Indians 
under  the  name  of  black  .drink,  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  drink  of  eti- 
quette at*  their  councils.  Professor  Yenable,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  recently  made  an  analysis  of  the  leaves,  and  states  that 
they  contain  a  small  percentage  of  caffeine,  or  the  peculiar  principle 
found  in  coffee  and  in  the  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea  (Ilex  paraguayensis)^ 
of  South  America.  The  leaves  of  the  Dahoon  holly  {Ilex  dakoon)  are 
said  to  have' similar  properties.    Platb  II. 

Bhamntjs  pueshiantts — Cascara  Sagrada, 

This  shrub  or  tree  grows  on  the  Pacific  slope  from  Northern  Cali- 
foniia  northward  to  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  It  is  also  s| mi 
iugly  found  in  Idaho  and  Montana.  It  varies  much  in  size  accordin;: 
lo  location,  in  some  places  occurring  only  as  a  large  shrub  10  to  12 1\  c  r 
high,  in  others  becoming  a  small  tree  of  20  to  40  feet  in  height  and  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  of  trunk.  The  leaves  are  elliptical  in  form,  un- 
divided, frcmi  2  to  6  inches  in  length,  1  to  3  inches  in  breadth,  with  very 
tee  teeth  on  the  margin,  or  sometimes  nearly  entire.  The  petiole  or  stem 
if  the  leaf  is  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  and,  with  the  young  twigs 
tmA  tbe  under  side  of  the  leaves,  is  covered  witii  a  fine  brownish  pubes- 
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ccnce.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  pairs  of  strong  ribs  or  veins  on  each 
fliclc  of  the  central  midrib.  The  flowers  are  small  and  occor  in  <  lustera 
of  ten  to  twelve,  which  proceed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  there  being 
one  common  stalk  or  peduncle,  and  a  more  delicate  pedicel  for  each 
liowcr.  The  flowers  are  greenish  in  color,  with  five  acute  sepals  and  a^ 
many  smaller  hooded  petals,  which  are  divided  at  the  point.  They  also 
have  each  four  or  five  stamens,  and  a  short  three  to  four  cleft  style.  Tlio 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  small  black  berries  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  wlni^li 
have  a  thin  pulpy  exterior,  the  main  portion  consisting  of  three  bony 
nutlets  or  seeds. 

The  bark  possesses  very  active  cathartic  properties,  and  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  into  medical  practice,  and  large  quantities  are  annu- 
ally gathered  in  Oregon  for  the  drug  trade.  The  bark  of  Rhamnus  ca- 
tharticus  of  Europe  possesses  cathartic  properties  and  has  been  medici- 
nally employed  for  a  long  period.  Probably  this  property  is  common 
to  many  species.  In  California  there  is  a  species  called  lihamnus  cali- 
fornicusy  the  bony  seeds  of  which  have  been  sometimes  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee,  although  they  contain  nothing  of  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciples of  the  true  coffee.  Plate  III,  Fig.  &,  flower  enlarged;  c,  trans- 
verse section  of  fruit. 

OASSIA  mabilandioa — Wild  Senna;  American  Senna. 

The  genus  Cassia  belongs  to  the  order  LeguminoscB^  and  is  very  ex- 
tensively diffused  over  the  globe,  -and  includes  some  four  hundred  spe- 
cies, mostly  herbaceous,  but  some  shrubs  and  some  trees.  The  common 
medicinal  senna  consists  of  the  leaves  of  two  or  three  species  of  Cassia 
which  grow  in  Egypt,  India,  and  Arabia. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  about  twenty  herbaceous  species,  only 
one  of  which,  Cassia  marilandicaj  has  obtained  reputation  for  medical 
use.  This  is  a  vigorous  plant,  having  a  perennial  root,  the  stalks,  many 
from  the  same  root,  growing  4  or  5  feet  high,  with  numerous  alternate 
large  pinnate  leaves,  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  composed  of  about  eight 
pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  leaflets  of  alight-green  color,  which  are  about  1 
inch  to  IJ  inches  in  length,  smooth,  tipped  with  a  very  short  bristlo- 
like  point.  Near  thebase  of  the  leafstalk  is  a  small  dark-colored  stalked 
gland  of  unknown  use.  The  flowers  grow  at  and  near  the  top  of  the 
stem  in  short  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  and  are  each 
about  one-half  inch  long.  The  sepals  are  five,  oblong,  thin,  shorter  than 
the  petals ;  the  petals  are  five,  bright  yellow,  half  an  inch  long,  rather 
curved,  obtuse,  and  broadest  near  the  top.  There  are  ten  stanieiis, 
which  are  unequal  in  length,  and  some  of  them  imperfect,  the  authert^ 
opening  by  two  pores  at  the  apex.  The  young  germ  or  pod  is  quite 
hairy,  but  becomes  in  age  a  smooth,  linear,  curved  pod,  4  to  G  inches 
long,  and  containing  twenty  or  more  seeds,  a  depression  of  the  pod  oc- 
curring between  each  of  the  seeds. 

Our  plant  is  related  to  the  Eastern  senna  in  its  botanical  habit  aiul 
resembles  it  in  its  medicinal  virtues,  but  requires  about  one-third 
greater  quantity  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  Eastern  senna  is  so 
cheap  that  there  is  little  inducement  for  the  gathering  or  use  of  our 
native  one.    Platb  IV,  Fig.  1,  an  enlarged  flower  j  2,  mature  pods. 

GiLLENiA  TEIFOLIATA— Iwdtan  Pkysio. 

A  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  natural  order  Rosacew^  grow- 
ing  throughout  most  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  liiver  m 
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shady,  moist  locations.  It  is  most  abundant  east  of  tho  Alleghany 
Moantains.  The  root  consists  of"  many  long,  slender,  brown  branches, 
proceeding  firom  a  thick,  tuber-like  head."  Usually  several  stems  riso 
Irom  the  same  root;  they  are  erect,  slender,  smooth,  from  2  to  3  feet 
high,  branched  above,  and  very  leafy.  The  leaves  are  in  threes  (trifo- 
liate), each  part  or  leaflet,  having  a  sbort  stem  or  petiole,  is  mostly  ob- 
loug  or  lance-oblong  in  outliae,  or  sometimes  obovate,  from  2  to  3 
inches  long,  sharp  pointed,  and  the  margins  have  many  sharp,  close 
teeth.  Most  of  the  leaves  are  set  close  to  the  stem  (sessile),  and  have 
at  the  base  of  each  a  pair  of  smaU  linear-lanceolate  stipules,  like  diminu- 
tive leaves,  decreasing  in  size  from  below  upwards.  The  flowers  grow 
from  the  upper  branches  on  slender  peduncles,  1  to  2  inches  long,  and 
form  a  loose,  open,  corymbose  panicle.  The  calyx  is  tubular  bell- 
shaped,  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  with  five  small,  erect  teeth. 
Tho  five  petals  are  inserted  on  the  inside  of  the  calyx  near  the  top. 
They  are  Hnear-lanceolate,  three-fourths  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long, 
spreading,  and  of  a  white  or  pide  rose  color.  The  stamens  vary  from 
ten  to  twenty  in  number,  are  small  and  inclosed  in  the  calyx.  There 
are  five  styles  and  ovaries,  which  are  finally  succeeded  by  five  small 
pods,  cohering  at  their  base,  separate  above,  each  valve  containing 
about  two  seeds. 

The  dried  root  is  the  part  used  medicinally,  and  is  of  an  emetic  and 
purgative  nature.  It  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  ipecac.  It  was 
employed  by  the  Indians,  and  from  them  the  people  of  the  colonies 
learned  its  prox>erties.  There  is  another  species,  the  Oilleniastipulaoeay 
which  has  essentially  the  same  properties.  It  is  gathered  for  commer- 
dal  purposes,  to  some  extent,  in  North  Carolina. 

Hamamelis  ymaiNiCA— Witch  RcLzel. 

A  small  tree,  15  to  25  feet  high  under  favorable  circumstances,  but 
more  commonly  a  straggling  bush,  10  to  15  feet  high,  growing  in  most 
of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  usually  in  damp  woods  or  on  the 
banks  of  streams.  It  forms  the  type  of  a  natural  order  {Hamamelaceco) 
which  includes  about  fifteen  genera  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
genus  Hamamelis  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  one  species, 
Samamelis  virgmicaj  another  very  similar  one  being  found  in  Japan. 
The  leaves  are  short-stalked,  3  to  6  inches  long,  oval  or  obovate,  slightly 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  with  the  sides  unequal,  with  straight  cou- 
spicnous  veins,  the  margins  wavy  or  with  coarse  obtase  teeth,  and  some- 
what downy  when  young.  The  tree  or  shrub  is  remarkable  for  its  late 
period  of  flowering,  which  is  in  September  and  October  while  the  leaves 
are  DEilling,  and  continuing  on  until  winter.  The  development  of  tho 
ovary  or  young  fruit  begins  in  the  following  spring  and  is  not  matured 
nntil  the  £aU.  The  flowers  grow  in  small  clusters  or  heads,  each  with 
a  three-leaved  scale-like  involucre  at  the  base.  The  calyx  is  thick ,  four- 
parted,  and  woolly  on  the  outside.  .  The  petals  are  four,  strap-shaped, 
nearly  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
<"oIor.  There  are  eight  short  stamens,  only  four  of  which  are  i^mFc ft. 
The  small  hairy  ovary  occupies  the  center  of  the  flower ;  this  tiujilly 
ilevelops  into  a  two-beJaked,  two-celled,  thick  and  hard  pod,  with  a  single, 
Uack,  bony  seed  in  each  cell. 

Both  tiie  bark  and  the  leaves  are  used  medicinally  in  domestic  prac- 
tice, in  the  preparation  of  certain  proprietary  remedies,  and  iu  tiie 
practice  of  physicians.  It  is  stated  that  they  were  used  as  a  remedy 
>9  the  Indians.    Platb  YI,  Fig.  1^  flowers  natural  size;  2,  an  enlarged 
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LiQUXDAMBAJEt  i5TyjiA0UbLUA — Sweet-gum ;  Bed-gum;  Bilsted, 

The  sweet-gum  is  a  large  tree,  native  in  the  United  States  from  Oon- 
Dccticat  westward  to  Illinois,  southward  to  Floridaand  Texas,  theii<o  into 
Central  and  Southern  Mexico.  It  belongs  to  the  witch-hazel  i'arnily 
{HamamelacecB).  It  grows  fipom  80  to  160  feet  high,  reaching  its  groate8t 
development  in  bottom  lands  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  Its  symmet- 
rical, compact  form  and  bright,  glossy,  ster-shaped  leaves  make  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiftd  trees  of  the  forest  The  flowers  are  of  two  kiuds, 
the  male  a^d  female  being  in  ^tinct  clusters ;  the  male  flowers  are  i  n 
a  raceme  of  small,  globular  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  twigs,  having  very 
many  stamens  intermixed  with  small  scales.  The  female  flowers  are 
situated  below  the  male  ones  j  they  are  inconspicuous  at  first,  but  grad- 
ually enlarge  into  a  round  head  or  cluster  of  two-celled  ovaries,  each 
with  two  beak-like  points,  the  whole  when  mature  forming  a  globular, 
spiny  ball  of  about  an  inch  diameter.  .The  leaves  are  from  3  to  6  inches 
in  diameter,  rounded  in  outline,  and  divided  into  from  3  to  7,  usually 
about  5,  pointed  lobes.  They  are  smooth  and  shining,  finely  serrated 
on  the  margins,  and  fragrant  when  bruised.  In  the  warm  portions  of 
the  country  and  in  Mexico  a  balsamic  juice  flows  from  the  tree,  which 
has  medical  properties.  The  United  States  Dispensatory  states  that 
this  juice  ^^  is  a  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  more  or  less 
transparent,  of  a  yellowish  color,  of  a  peculiar,  agreeable  balsamic  odor, 
and  a  bitter,  warm,  and  acrid  taste.  It  concretes  by  time,  assuming  a 
darker  color.  It  is  sometimes  collected  in  the  form  of  tears,  produced 
by  the  spontaneous  concretion  of  the  exuded  juice.^  This  resinous 
gum  has  properties  very  similar  to  that  of  the  true  storax  which  is 
yielded  by  an  allied  species  of  lAquidambar  growing  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  gum  of  our  native  tree  has  been  collected  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  the  preparation  of  chewing  gum;  it  has  also  been  medicinally  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose  as  storax,  in  the  treatment  of  oatctfrhal 
affections  and  of  pulmonary  complaints.    Plath  YIL 

Gbindelia  eobitsta— (?ttwtj>lant 

An  herbaceous  perennial  plant  of  the  order  Oompositcej  growing  in 
California.  It  has  an  erect,  leafy  stem,  1  to  2  feet  high,  branching  near 
the  top,  the  branches  terminated  by  a  single  composite  head  of  flowers, 
somewhat  resembling  the  flower-head  of  saflfiron,  the  body  of  which  is 
about  1  inch  across,  with  the  narrow,  strap-shaped,  yellow  flowers  spread- 
ing out  in  every  direction  from  the  margin.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
rigid,  mostly  oblong,  the  upper  ones  lanceolate,  the  base  sessile  or 
partly  clasping  the  stem,  and  the  margins  often  with  coarse  sharp  teetli, 
the  upper  ones  becoming  entire.  The  flower-head,  which  is  usually  rv- 
ii:arded  as  a  single  flower,  is  really  a  compact  mass  of  small  flowers  of 
two  kinds,  the  inner  ones  having  a  tubular  corolla,  and  the  outer  or 
marginal  ones  having  a  long,  strap-shaped  corolla.  This  cluster  ol 
flowers  is  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  many  lanceolate-pointed,  green 
scales,  whose  tips  are  recurved,  presenting  a  rough  appearance.  This 
involucre  is  usually  gummy  with  a  balsamic  exudation. 

The  central  flowers  of  the  head  are  generally  infertile  and  are  copi- 
ously supplied  with  fine,  bristle-like  pappus.  The  outer  flowers  or  a  few 
of  them  are  fertile,  producing  a  small,  oblong,  smooth  seed.  This  plant 
is  common  throughout  the  western  part  of  tne  State  of  California  and 
is  commonly  known  as  gum-plant,  or  sometimes,  but  improperly,  tar- 
weed.    There  are  three  or  four  other  species  of  Orindeiia  in  OaUfomiay 
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and  several  more  in  Oregon  and  the  interior^  extending  to  ISew  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  They  are  all  closely  alike  in  general  appearance  and 
probably  also  in  properties.  The  species  we  have  described  has  sonie 
repritatiou  in  California  as  a  medicinal  plant,  particularly  as  an  antidote 
to  the  poisoning  of  the  poison  oak,  BKus  lobata  ;  it  has  also  within  a  few 
years  past  been  introduced  into  medical  practice  for  use  in  chills  and 
other  diseases.  Plate  VIII,  Pig.  1,  an  enlarged  disk-flower,  showing 
the  achenium  surmounted  by  the  rigid,  awl-like  pappus. 

Ebiodiotyon  OLVimoBmi—Yerba  Santa. 

This  is  a  low  shrubby  plant  of  Oalifomia,  growing  from  3  to  5  feet 
high.  The  stems  and  twigs  are  smoothish  and  generally  showing  more 
or  less  of  a  resinous  exudation,  particularly  on  the  vigorously-growing 
twigs.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  rigid,  alternate,  lanceolate  in  form, 
usually  3  or  6  inches  long,  acutish  at  tiie  point,  and  tapering  at  the  base 
into  a  short  petiole,  the  margins  irregularly  toothed,  smoothish  on  the 
upper  surface,  the  lower  surface  with  a  prominent  fine  reticulation, 
whitened  between  the  veins  by  a  fine  and  close,  woolly  pubescence.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  a  panicle,  and  are  collected  in  numer- 
ous small,  rather  crowded,  cymes  or  clusters.  The  individual  flowers 
are  about  half  an  inch  long,  the  calyx  small  and  deeply  divided  into 
five  sepals,  the  corolla  of  one  piece  (monopetalous)  rather  trumpet- 
sliapcd,  with  the  border  five-lobed,  its  color  varying  from  purple  to 
wliite.  Attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  corolla  near  the  base  are  the 
five  stamens.  There  are  three  threadlike  styles  nearly  as  long  as  tlie 
corolla,  and  at  the  base  a  roundish,  two-celled  pod  containing  the  seeds. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  order  Hydrophyllacece,  The  upper  surface  of 
the  young  leaves  and  twigs  are  covered  with  a  resinous,  balsamic  exu- 
dation. The  under  surface  presents  a  beautiful  network  of  veins  with 
a  fine,  whitish  pubescence  between  them.  The  leaves  have  a  balsamic 
taste,  and  have  long  had  a  local  reputation  among  the  old  Spanish  set- 
tlers in  diseases  affecting  the  mucous  membranes,  as  in  chronic  coughs, 
catarrhs,  consumption,  &c.    Plate  IX,  Fig.  1,  mature  pods. 

EupnonniA  ooeollata— WtZd  Jjpccoo;  Euphorbia. 

An  herbaceous  perennial,  belonging  to  the  ovUe^v  Ewplhorbiacem^  grow- 
ing very  commonly  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  in  most  of  the  States  east 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  It  has  a  prostrate,  knotty  rhizoma  or  root- 
stock,  from  which  are  sent  up  one  or  more  stems  which  rise  to  the  heigh  t  of 
2  or  3  feet  These  stems  are  generally  slender  and  unbranched,  except 
near  the  top.  They  have  numerous  scattering  leaves  from  near  the  base 
to  the  top.  The  leaves  are  nearly  sessile,  and  varying  in  form  in  diilcr- 
ent  varieties  of  the  plant,  but  usually  quite  narrow  and  linear  or  oblong, 
about  2  inches  long,  and  yielding  a  milky-juice  when  broken  from  the 
stem.  At  the  upper  part  the  stem  divides  into  about  five  princii)al 
branches,  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  five  small  leaves.  These  branches 
again  subdivide  in  tlirees  and  twos,  the  slender  extremities  bearing  each 
a  small  white  flower.  The  fiowers  have  the  peculiar  character  of  this 
order, beingformed  of  asmall,  cup-sliaped  envelope, called  involucre^  with 
five  conspicuous  white  lobes  or  appendages  on  the  border.  On  the  in- 
terior of  the  cup  or  involucre  are  several  small  stamens,  and  nsing  from 
tte  center  of  a  stalk  which  rises  out  of  the  cup  is  the  fertile  liou  or  with 
tinee  styles  and  a  roundish,  three-celled  ovary.  The  root  of  the  iilant  is 
flMplosyed  medicinally  to  some  extent,  having  some  of  tiie  proDcrties  of 
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ipecac,  for  wLich  it  has  been  substituted.  Plate  X,  Fig.  1,  an  enlarged 
flower  showing  the  involucre  in  part,  with  the  stamens,  and  the  ovary 
raised  on  a  stalk  or  stipe  above  the  flower. 

EurnoRBiA  ipecacuanha — Wild  Ipecac;  American  Ipecac. 

This,  like  the  preceding  species  (E.  corollata\  is  an  herbaceous  per- 
ennial, low  and  tufted ;  numerous  slender  stems  arise  from  athick,  irreg- 
ular root,  which  sometimes  penetrates  several  feet  in  the  sand  in  which 
it  grows.  The  stems  are  erect  or  procumbent,  smooth,  from  6  inches  to 
1  foot  long,  and  fork  or  divide  in  twos  several  times.  The  leaves  are 
very  variable  in  size  and  form,  being  sometimes  narrowly  linear,  some- 
times oblong  or  obovate,  and  ^om  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
long;  they  are  opposite,  sessile,  smooth,  and  entire.  The  flowers  arc 
single,  on  peduncles  an  inch  or  more  in  length,proceeding  from  the  forks 
or  axils.  In  btrncture  the  flowers  and  pods  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  Uuphorhia  corollata^  already  described. 

The  plont  grows  in  sandy  wo^ds  and  shores,  near  the  sea  coast,  from 
Few  Jersey  southward  to  Florida. 

Like  all  the  species  of  the  genus  JEJuphorhia  the  stems  abound  in  an 
acrid,  milky  juice.  The  root  is  the  part  which  is  medicinally  employed. 
Its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  officinal  ipecac.  Plate  XI,  Fig.  2, 
transverse  section  of  pod;  3,  seed. 

Aristolochia  serpentaria — Virginia  Snal-eroot, 

A  small  herbaceous  perennial  plant;  the  slender  stems  are  unbranclied 
and  usually  about  1  foot  high,  the  upper  part  having  about  4  to  G  com- 
l)aratively  large  leaves,  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  naked,  except  near 
the  base,  where  they  give  rise  to  a  few  long-stalked  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  ovate  or  oblong,  with  a  heart-shaped  base,  2  to  4  inches  long, 
smooth  or  smoothish,  rather  acute  pointed,  and  on  short  petioles.  The 
flowers,  of  which  there  are  but  2  to  4,  are  all  near  the  base  of  the  stem, 
on  small  branches  or  i)eduncles.  They  are  small,  half  to  three-lourths 
of  an  inch  long,  of  a  purplish  color,  and  a  peculiar  form.  They  are  des- 
titute of  a  calyx,  and  have  a  tubular  corolla,  bent  like  the  letter  S,  nar- 
row below  and  expanded  at  the  top.  There  are  six  sessile  anthers  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  fleshy  pistil.  The  fruit  is,  when  mature,  a 
snjall  obovate,  Csided,  C-valved,  capsule  or  pod.  The  flowers  ai)pear 
in  May  and  June  and  the  pod  matures  in  September  or  October.  It 
grows  in  rich,  shady  woods, from  Connecticut  to  Indiana,  and  southward 
along  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  From  the  main  root  proceeds  a  mass 
of  slender  fibers  3  to  6  inches  long.  This  is  the  portion  of  the  plant 
which  is  used  as  a  medicine.  There  are  several  other  species  of  /Ser- 
pentaria in  the  Southwest,  which  probably  have  the  same  properties  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  There  are  also  two  species  in  Europe  which 
are  there  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  our  plant.  Although  JSer- 
pciitaria  is  an  old  remedy,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  extensively  employed 
at  the  present  time.  Plate  XII,  Fig.  2,  a  flower  enlarged ;  3,  btuurens 
on  the  interior  of  the  corolla;  4,  capsule  or  pod. 

ASABUM  CANADENSE— WiW  Ginger. 

A  small  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  rich,  shady  woods  on 
hill-sides,  from  Canada  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  west 
to  Iowa. 

That  part  which  is  commonly  called  the  root  is  botanically  called  the 
rhizoma,  or  a  creeping  underground  stem,  usually  2  or  3  inches  long,  and 
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half  an  Inch  thick,  giving  off  fibrous  roots  from  the  lower  side.  The  ex 
tremity  of  the  root  stock  sends  up  a  pair  of  kidney-shaped  leaves  on 
stalks  6  to  10  inches  long.  The  leaves,  when  fully  developed,  are  6  to  0 
inches  broad,  and  about  3  inches  from  the  ba^^e  to  the  obtuse  point. 
The  margins  are  entire.  The  leaves  and  stalks,  when  young,  are  some- 
what hairy,  becoming  nearly  smooth  in  age.  From  between  the  leaves, 
close  to  the  ground  and  terminating  the  root-stock,  there  issues  a  single 
flower  on  a  drooping  peduncle  1  or  2  inches  long.  This  flower,  when 
fully  developed,  is  about  an  inch  in  length.  It  has  no  proper  corolla, 
but  a  bell-shaped  calyx  divided  above  into  three  oblong,  short-pointed, 
spreading  lobes,  which  are  of  a  brownish-purple  color  inside.  The 
lower  part  of  the  calyx  is  pubescent  externally  and  coherent  with  the 
ovary,  which  above  spreads  out  into  six  radiating  stigmas.  There  are 
twelve  stamens  united  to  the  base  of  the  style,  the  anthers  short.  The 
flower  is  usually  buried  among  the  old  leaves  which  cover  the  ground 
where  it  grows.  The  fruit  is  formed  of  the  thickened,  fleshy  calyx  aud 
ovary,  divided  into  six  cells,  each  containing  a  number  of  small  seeds. 
The  wild  ginger  belongs  to  the  same  botanical  family  as  the  Serpentaria. 
The  rhizoma  or  root-stock  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  taste  approaching 
that  of  the  true  ginger,  and  also  somewhat  like  that  of  Serpentaria. 
Medicinally  it  is  a  warm,  aromatic  stimulant.  It  has  been  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  ginger  in  common  domestic  use.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
possess  the  same  taste  and  quality  as  the  root-stock. 

It  is  purchased,  by  a  Carolina  firm,  in  three  forms :  (1)  The  fibrous 
roots  firom  large  root-stocks;  (2)  the  root-stock  without  the  fibrous  roots ; 
and,  (3)  the  root-stock  with  the  fibrous  roots.  In  the  first  form  their 
annual  average  purchase  is  1,000  pounds :  in  the  second  and  third  forms, 
about  5,000  pounds  of  each.  Plate  XIII,  Pig.  2,  flower  enlarged  with 
ike  sepals  removed^  3,  transverse  section  of  the  fruit. 

Anemopsis  californioa— rer6a  Jlfan^a. 

A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  growing  in  California,  Arizona,  and 
Northern  Mexico.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Piperacew.  It  has 
a  thickish,  creeping  root-stalk,  which  has  a  pungent,  aromatic,  and  as- 
tringent taste.  From  this  proceeds  a  number  of  oblong  or  elliptical 
leaves,  from  2  to  6  inches  long  and  half  as  wide,  on  stalks  as  long  as 
the  blade.  These  leaves  are  entire,  obtuse  or  obtusish,  with  a  thick 
midrib  and  and  a  two-lobed  or  heart-shaped  base.  Prom  the  same 
point  also  proceed  one,  two,  or  three  flowering  stalks,  G  to  8  inches  high, 
which  are  naked  below,  near  the  top  producing  a  broa<lly  ovate,  clasp- 
ing leaf,  and  one  or  two  leaves  like  the  radical  ones,  but  smaller,  ter- 
minating with  a  conical  compact  flowering  spike,  one-half  to  one  and 
one-half  inches  long.  This  flower-spike  has  at  its  base  an  involucre  of 
five  or  eight  whitish  oblong  leaves,  which  look  like  petals,  and  are 
about  an  inch  long.  The  true  flowers  are  on  the  conical  receptacle 
ab(»vo  the  involucre.  They  are  very  small  and  numerous,  each  with  a 
sinuH,  whitish  bract  at  its  base.  Each  flower  has  six  to  eight  sUunens, 
and  three  or  four  spreading  stigmas  joined  below  in  a  many  seeded 
ovary. 

The  appearance  of  this  head  or  cone  of  flowers,  with  its  white  invo- 
lacre,  is  much  like  that  of  an  anemone,  and  firom  this  circumstance  the 
plant  derives  its  botanical  name  Anemopsis — meaning  like  an  anemone. 
The  root-stock  is  much  employed  by  the  Indians  and  natives  in  n  num- 
ber of  complaints,  being  undoubtedly  usefid  for  dysentery  and  diar- 
^My  from  the  large  amount  of  tannin  contained  in  it.    Pulte  XIY • 
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ABiaaffiMA  TBIPHYLLA— TfiZd  Tumip;  Indian  Turnip. 

An  herbaceous  plant,  of  the  natural  order  AracefB^  of  the  class  of 
Endogens,  growing  in  moist,  rich  woods  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  It  arises  from  a  turnip-shaped 
corm  of  the  size  of  a  small  onion,  usuaUy  sending  up  two  succulent 
leaf-stalks,  1  to  3  feet  long,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  three  oblong, 
pointed  leaflets,  2  to  3  inches  long.  The  leaf-stalks  are  at  the  base,  in 
closed  in  a  loose  sheath,  together  with  a  single  flowering  stem,  which 
is  shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  at  its  sumndt  produces  the  flowering 
parts,  which  consist  of  a  cylindrical,  club-shaped  9padix^  usually  about  2 
inches  long,  and  inclosed  in  a  loose,  leafy  envelope,  called  a  spathej  3  or 
4  inches  long,  with  upper  part  arched  over  the  spadix.  The  spathe  or 
sheath  is  green  or  veined  with  whitish  and  purple  stripes.  The  spadix 
is  covered  with  small,  closely-sessile  flowers,  those  of  the  upper  portion 
being  male  and  those  of  the  lower  portion  female;  these,  when  ferti- 
lized, develop  into  a  roundish  mass  of  pulpy  red  fruits.  The  oomi  or 
bulb  is  farinaceous,  and  in  the  green  state  imbued  with  an  intensely 
pungent  juice,  which  is  dissipated  in  drying.  The  dry  corm  has  some 
medicinal  reputation  in  various  diseases,  particularly  of  the  lungs. 
Platb  XV,  Fig.  1,  the  corm;  2,  the  spadix  enlarged,  showing  the  male 
portion  above  and  the  female. portion  below;  3,  matured  fruit. 

Symplooabpus  PCETiDUS — Sicunk  Cabbage. 

A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  cabbage-like  aspect,  with  a 
strong  disagreeable  odor.  It  has  a  thick,  descending  rhizoma,  from 
which  proceeds  a  multitude  of  coarse,  fibrous  roots,  and  a  cluster  of 
large  and  broad,  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  when  full  grown  are  1  to  2 
feet  loDg,  on  short  petioles  or  stalks.  The  leaves  are  preceded  in  very 
early  spring  by  a  few  flowering  shoots,  consisting  of  a  ^adix  and  spathCy 
which  rise  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  spadix  or  receptacle  is  globular,  very  short-stalked,  and  covered 
with  small,  crowded,  perfect  flowers.  These  have  each  four  stamens, 
a  four-angled  style,  and  small  stigma.  In  fruit  the  receptacle  becomes 
a  globular  mass,  inclosing  the  spherical  seeds  just  beneath  the  surface. 
This  receptacle  of  flowers  and  fruit  is  inclosed  by  a  thick  and  fleshy 
liood  or  spathe^  3  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  with  the  npex  bent  forward 
like  a  beak.  This  spathe  decays  and  falls  away  in  age,  leaving  the  mass 
of  fruit  exposed.  The  roots  have  long  had  a  domestic  reputation  lor 
some  medicinal  purposes,  and  are  also  used  by  some  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Platb  XYI,  Fig.  1,  spathe  and  spadix  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground;  2,  mature  spadix,  with  a  section  removed  showing  the 
seed  cavities. 

NOTES  ON  GRASSES. 

JOnNSON  GEASS  IN  MONTANA. 

The  division  received,  in  September,  samples  of  a  remarkably  vigor- 
ous growth  of  Johnson  grass  {Sorghum  halapense)  from  Mi\  William 
Story,  of  Miles  City,  Mont.,  accompanied  with  the  statement  that  it  had 
apparently  caused  the  death  of  several  head  of  cattle  on  his  land  and 
on  that  of  a  neighbor.  He  states  that  but  a  very  small  quantity  was 
eaten,  as  the  cattle  were  not  allowed  to  stay  long  in  the  field.  They 
died  60  suddenly  that  the  opinion  was  formed  that  there  was  something 
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peculiarly  poisonous  about  the  grass.  We  are  at  a  losb  to  account  for 
this  circumstance  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  cattle  were  turned 
suddenly  from  a  poor  pasture  on  to  the  luxtuiant,  succulent  growth  of 
Johnson  grass,  and  that  the  amount  eaten  was  greater  than  supposes) 
and  caused  hoven,  or  that  distending  of  the  stomach  from  gas  formed  b y 
fermenting  food,  such  as  happens  frequently  when  cattle  eat  too  J*reel\ 
.of  green  clover.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  although 
the  grass  has  been  cultivated  in  tiie  South  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  no 
similar  charges  have  been  made  against  it.  One  thing  seems  settlcii  b.v 
this  information,  namely,  that  Johnson  grass  will  endure  a  cold,  nortii- 
ern  climate,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  the  seed  was  sown  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  grass  seems  to  have  been  uniiyured  by  the  frost. 

Another  point  would  seem  to  be  that  the  chief  value  of  this  grass  is 
as  a  haymaking  grass,  for  which  purpose  it  should  be  cut  several  times 
during  the  season,  and  that  grazing  on  it  should  be  managed  with  cau- 
tion. 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE  GEASS. 

From  Mrs.  J.  A.  Blanch^rd,  Umatilla,  Fla.,  we  learn  that  Sienotaph- 
rum  americanum  is  called  in  that  section  Saint  Augustine  grass,  prob- 
ably from  its  common  occurrence  about  that  city,  as  it  is  elsewhere  on 
the  coast  in  Florida  and  in  South  Carolina.  It  seems  to  be  planted  for 
a  lawn  grass.  By  dividing  the  stems  and  putting  two  or  three  in  a 
place,  it  soon  makes  a  close,  firm  sod  of  coarse  grass,  which  is  green 
through  the  year.    Horses  do  not  seem  to  like  it. 

UmiAN  MILLET. 

Under  this  name  we  have  received  from  two  or  three  sources  in  the 
West  one  of  the  so-called  bunch  grasses,  which  is  botanically  called 
Eriocoma  cvspidata,  and  figured  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1881-'82.  Mr. 
William  Lewman,  of  Oannonville,  Utah,  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious grasses  he  has  ever  seen  and  is  very  early  and  hardy.  It  grows 
about  2  feet  high  and  is  very  prolific  in  seeds,  which  the  Indians  gather 
and  use  for  making  bread.  He  says  that  this  grass  alone  is  equal  to  the 
best  hay  of  other  kinds  with  grain  added,  and  that  horses  can  do  good 
work  on  it  without  grain.  It  grows  in  all  the  country  from  Kansas 
west  to  the  Pacific,  especially  in  the  arid  regions,  and  is  an  important 
grass  in  the  native  ranches.  Although  it  grows  in  very  arid  soil,  yet  it 
improves  in  size  andthriftwhenever  itisnear  wateror  can  be  irrigated. 
It  is  deserving  of  extended  trial  in  the  West 

OBOWFOOT. 

Two  species  of  grass  in  the  Southern  States  have  received  the  name  of 
crowfoot,  viz,  Eleusine  indica  and  Uletisine  wgyptiaca,  or,  as  it  is  some 
times  called,  Dactylotamium  ccgypticum.  Dr.  H.  W.  Kaveuel,  of  Aiken, 
S.  0.,  states  that  in  the  lower  and  middle  portions  of  that  State  tin* 
name  of  goose-grass  is  generally  applied  to  the  former  grass,  while  tin* 
latter  is  universally  called  crowfoot;.  ThB  former  {£.  indica)^  he  says, 
is  confined  to  rich  waste  places  and  old  yards  and  gardens,  and  is  rarely 
or  never  seen  in  ordinary  cultivated  fields,  and  is  never  used  for  hay  be- 
cause it  is  found  only  in  tufts  and  sparsely,  whilst  the  latter  (J?,  cegyp- 
tiaca)  is  as  abundant  as  crab-grass  {Pa/nicum  ionguinaU)  in  all  cultivated 
fields,  and  it  is  commonly  used  for  hay. 

This  is  an  important  distinction,  which  ought  to  be  generally  known 
and  noticed  in  our  popular  acoount  of  these  \ 
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PUKGOUS  DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

[This  chapter,  giving  outlincB  of  certain  fuDffoas  diseases  of  plants,  \rith  remarl< a 
npon  the  application  oFremedi  b,  was  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Botanist,  F.  Lamson 
bcribner.] 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  present  in  general  terms  the  lea<l- 
in^  characters  of  some  of  the  chief  groups  or  more  destructive  species 
of  fungi,*  a  knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  seeking 
moans  for  their  destruction.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  there 
arc  many  plant  diseases  which  must  receive  special  investigations,  both 
in  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory,  before  any  definite  conclusions  can  be 
reached  respecting  their  nature  or  the  remedies  that  should  be  employed 
against  thepa. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  cereal  and  other  crops  of  the  farm  and 
orchard  are  damaged  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally by  the  attacks  of  fungi,  there  has  been  very  little  done  towards  in- 
stituting experiments  to  find  means  to  guard  against  them.  They  are 
scarcely  less  destructive  than  are  our  insect  foes,  for  there  is  hardly  a 
plant  that  does  not  support  at  least  one  of  these  minute  parasites,  while 
the  greater  number  are  obliged  to  noarish  a  score  or  more. 

The  injury  they  occasion  has  generally  been  accepted  as  inevita- 
ble. People  have  seen  their  crops  destroyed  by  the  several  blights, 
the  various  mildews,  the  numerous  rusts,  smuts,  and  early  rots,  all 
diseases  caused  by  fungi,  and  have  stood  by  inactive,  deeming  them- 
selves powerless  to  prevent  these  things.  This  feeling  has  been  fos- 
tered by  the  assertion  that  these  diseases  were  wholly  due  to  atmos- 
pheric causes — an  expression  so  frequently  made  and  insisted  upon  that 
it  has  become  the  settled  belief  of  many.  Recent  progress  in  botanical 
science,  however,  has  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  this  view  by  discov- 
ering the  real  sources  of  the  evil,  and  what  was  formerly  involved  in 
mystery  is  now  known  to  be  duo  to  a  class  of  objects  which,  in  their 
growth  and  development,  are  amenable  to  the  same  laws  that  govern 
all  organic  bodies.  These  objects  may  be  compared  to  weeds,  which 
instead  of  robbing  useful  plants  of  their  food  supply  in  the  soil,  take 
directly  from  the  plants  themselves  the  food  they  have  prepared  for 
their  own  nourishment. 

We  must  not  commit  the  error  of  assuming  all  plant  maladies  to  be 
due  to  fungL  Other  causes  may  produce  disease,  and  the  question  of 
determining  this  cause  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  some  suppose ;  in  gen- 
eral terms,  however,  plant  diseases  may  be  classed  as,  Ist,  those  arising 
from  physical  or  chemical  causes  5  2d,  those  due  to  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects ;  and  3d,  those  occasioned  by  fungous  parasites.  These  several 
causes  may  unite  in  bringing  about  a  diseased  condition  of  a  plant  so 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  assign  the  origin  of  the  trouble  to  either 

*  A  fuii^rns  (plnral  fungi)  is  a  plant  of  low  organization,  having  a  vegetative  and 
rr]>iodiiciivo  system,  but  wholly  destitute  of  green  coloring  matter  (chloroph. vile). 
'J'li«;  Hpccics  are  either  parasitic,  feeding  on  living  plants  or  animals,  or  saprOpUytic, 
del  iviiig  their  nourislimeut  from  dead  or  decaying  substances. 

The  vegetative  system  generaUy  consists  of  elongated,  slender,  thread-like  cells, 
or  hyphiP,  collectively  termed  mycelium.  The  mycelium  of  the  parasitic  speciojj 
poWs  either  upon  or  vrithin  the  tissues  of  the  plant— called  the  host  plantr— sujjport- 
ing  it.  There  is  much  similarity  in  the  mycelium  *.£  the  different  fungi,  but  m  the 
reproductive  system  there  is  great  diversity,  and  the  peculiarities  of  structure  and 
development  in  the  fruit  afford  the  essential  characters  of  classification.  Whatever 
the  diversity  may  be,  however,  in  the  reproductive  system,  the  universal  object  is  tha 
formation  of  the  spore,  ui  orgsa  analogous  to  the  seed  of  Aigher  plants^ 
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ono  alone.  It  not  unfrequently  happens^  also,  that  the  symptoms  of 
a  disease  caused  by  insects  are  veiy  similar  to  those  indaced  by  iun^i, 
makiug  it  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  the  malady  to  its  real  source.  Tlic 
closest  microscopical  (examination  is  sometimes  necessary  to  deterinino 
wliich  are  the  aggressors.  When  insects  and  fungi  are  both  prcisent  in 
a  particular  disease,  as  they  not  infrequently  are,  who  is  to  say  wliiih 
aie  the  most  active  agents  in  the  case!  The  closest  study  of  the  ento- 
iii(»l<><;i5t  and  the  mycologist  may  result  only  a  condict  of  opiuious. 

Unquestionably  insects,  by  wounding  the  bark  or  leaves,  or  by  oth*!- 
wise  affecting. the  vitality  of  the  tree  or  plant,  pave  the  way  for  the  at- 
tacks of  fungi,  whose  growth  and  activity  continue  the  injury  already 
begun.  A  debilitated  condition  of  the  plant,  arising  from  the  lack  of 
proi)er  or  insufficient  nourishment,  an  excessive  vegetative  growth,  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature,  or  an  undue  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
or  air,  and  even  certain  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  may, 
singly  or  together,  invite  the  growth  of  these  minute  parasites,  which  no 
one  doubts  are  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  injury  occasioned.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  many  plant  diseases  are  directly  due  to  the  attacks  of 
these  parasites,  for  certain  plants  are  afiected  with  peculiar  fungous 
forms,  whatever  may  be  their  physical  condition  or  surroundings.  If 
these  diseases  be  wholly  due  to  atmospheric  causes,  why  were  not  the 
vineyards  of  Europe  "  struck"  with  mildew  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Peronospara  of  the  vine  into  that  country  t  Or  why  has  the  black 
rot  of  the  grapes,  so  destructive  here,  never  been  observed  across  the 
Atlantic  t 

It  is  true  that  many  diseases  can  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  plants  in 
fall  vigor  of  growth  *,  as  a  man  may  escape  a  contagious  disease  by  care- 
fully attending  to  his  physical  condition,  acquiring  a  degree  of  vitality 
somcient  to  resist  infection.  The  plant  diseases  in  question  are  chiefly 
infectious,  and  the  laws  that  apply  to  animals  in  such  cases,  are,  in  the 
main,  applicable  to  plants. 

When  we  have  learned  that  a  disease,  in  its  aggravated  form  at  least, 
is  due  to  a  species  of  fungus,  it  must  not  be  implied  that  wc  are  pre- 
pared to  advise  remedies  or  preventives.  To  determine  these,  one 
must  learn  the  life  history  of  the  parasite,  its  method  of  nutrition, 
growth  and  propagation,  and  the  varied  forms  or  conditions  under  which 
it  i)erfects  its  spores  or  fruit;  the  manner  of  distribution,  exactly  how 
it  comes  upon  or  enters  the  anected  plant,  and  its  means  of  continuing 
its  existence  from  year  to  year.  These  are  all  points  of  the  greatest 
eeonomic  and  practical  importance  in  this  connection,  and  yet  they  are 
the  very  points  about  which  the  mycologist  knows  least.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  vegetative  portion  of  the  fungus,  the  mycelium,  af- 
folds  few  points  for  classification,  so  the  systematic  student  has  confined 
bimself  chiefly  to  the  fruiting  forms  which  present  the  more  iJOsiti\  c 
vbaracters.  When  the  fiingus  begins  to  show  its  fruit,  however,  \hv 
disease  has  passed  beyond  control,  the  mischief  is  done,  for  in  mo^t 
cases  the  mycelium  has  been  long  at  work  absorbing  unto  itself  the  pro- 
Tared  juices  of  the  host  plant 

Thanks  to  the  patient  industry  of  a  few  scientific  workers,  chiefl} 
private  students,  the  life  history  of  a  number  of  injurious  fun^  has 
ken  fully  traced.  This  is  the  case  with  the  grape  mildew  (Feronospora 
titicola)  and  the  rose  mildew  {Spha^otheca  panno8a)j  so  that  these  are  no 
longer  the  dreaded  foes  they  once  were.  Efficient  remedies  for  keeping 
tk^  diseases  in  check  are  now  generally  known. 

Bvery  fungus  is  produced  from  a  spore  (seed),  and  wherever  a  fun- 
Koa  is  found  it  is  as  certain  that  its  development  was  preceded  by  a 
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spore  as  that  the  oak  tree  had  its  o^rii^n  in  the  acorn.  These  spores  an* 
all  microscopic  in  size,  some  being  so  small  that  very  high  powers  are 
required  to  see  them  at  all,  and  they  are  nsnally  formed  in  such  hu- 
meuse  quantities  that  tiie  number  produced  by.  a  single  individual  is 
absolutely  inconceivable.  The  spores  are  very  light,  and  when  dry, 
may  be  distributed  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind.  The  wonder  is 
that  any  plant  escapes  them.  Were  it  not  that  occasionally  certain 
factors  operate  to  prevent  their  distribution,  and  that  their  germination 
usually  depends  upon  a  x)ecaliar  combination  of  circumstances,  these 
fungi  would  quickly  efTect  the  complete  destruction  of  our  crops. 

K  a  fungous  disease  appears  suddenly  in  any  given  district  or  section 
of  the  country,  it  is  simply  an  indication  that  the  temperature  or  other 
atmospheric  conditions  have  been  favorable  to  the  growth  or  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus,  the  germs  of  which  were  already  present.  If  wo 
can,  by  any  means,  prevent  the  spores  of  faugx  from  gaining  access  to 
the  plants  upon  which  they  are  parasitic,  there  would  be  nb  surer  way 
of  checking'  their  ravages.  To  do  this,  however,  except  in  a  small  way, 
seems  impracticable.  In  practice  the  eflSciency  of  this  plan  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  means  often  employed  to  prevent  the  black  rot  of 
grapes,  i.  0.,  by  inclosing  the  growing  clusters  m  paper  bags. 

witii  few  exceptions,  dryness  is  incompatible  with  the  development 
of  ftingi,  moisture  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  their  growth.  In  very  dry 
countries  they  are  rare,  and  during  seasons  of  protracted  drought  little 
is  to  be  feared  from  their  attacks.  Heavy  dews,  rains,  fogs,  and  a  warm 
atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  on  the  other  hand,  most  favor  their 
development.  If  we  can  keep  our  plants  free  from  all  moisture,  par- 
ticularly from  the  condensation  of  dew  upon  their  surfaces,  we  will  se- 
cure immunity  from  the  attacks  of  some  of  our  worst  ftingous  enemies. 
That  this  is  true  of  the  grape  mildew  (Peronospo^-a  viticola)  is  attested 
by  tiie  experiments  of  Mr.  Saunders,  who  effectually  prevented  the 
growth  of  this  fungus  by  placing  over  the  vines  a  temporary  board 
shelter  extending  a  foot  or  so  eaeh  side  of  the  trellis.* 

Colonel  Pearson  states  that  by  this  simple  contrivance,  substituting 
for  boards  a  muslin  covering,  he  has  also  protected  his  grapes  from  the 
black  rott 

As  the  growth  of  weeds  may  be  checked  by  not  allowing  them  to  go 
to  seed,  so  may  the  ravages  of  ftmgi  be  diminished  by  preventing  the 
ripening  of  their  spores.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  practically  impossi- 
ble to  accomplish  this,  but  there  are  many  species  whoso  further  pro- 
pagation might  be  prevented  with  comparative  ease  by  destroying  them 
beS)re  the  spores  are  matured.  In  fact,  this  is  apparently  our  only 
hope  in  contending  with  certain  species,  as,  for  instance,  the  black  knot 
and  the  smut  of  Indian  com.  In  his  paper  on  the  black  knot,}  Dr. 
Farlow,  in  speaking  of  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  says : 

From  tlio  knowledge  that  the  knot  is  a  contagious  disease;  caused  by  a  fnngns 
wiiose  ascospores  are  ripened  in  midwinter,  and  whose  myceliom  docs  not  extend  for 
more  than  a  few  inches  below  the  knots,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  fangns  is  in- 
digenous on  certain  of  our  native  species  of  Prunus,  the  remedy  is  obvious.  When  a 
knot  makes  its  appearance,  the  branch  should  be  out  ofF  a  short  distance  below  the 
slight  sweUing  of  the  stem,  which  is  found  just  below  the  knot.  When  cut  off  tlio 
branches  should  be  burnt  to  prevent  the  spores  fh>m  spreading  the  disease ;  for,  al- 
though the  asci  have  but  begun  to  form  when  the  branch  is  cut  off,  they  wiU  grow 
and  ripen  their  spores  even  -miem  separated  from  the  trees,  as  we  know  from  experi- 
ence.   The  question  arises  as  to  the  best  time  for  cutting  off  the  diseased  branches. 

•Agri.  Kept,  for  1861,  p.  498. 

t  See  article  by  Col.  Alex.  Pearson  in  the  present  report 

IBuUetin  of  the  Bnssey  Institationy  vol.  1. 
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We  shoald  say  cat  them  off  whenever  one  sees  them.  The  most  favorable  time  is 
late  ID  antnnin,  before  the  asoosporee  are  ripe.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  conidia  ripen  in  early  summer,  and;  if  the  knots  ciro  seen  in  the  spring,  they 
shonld  be  cnt  off  at  onoe. 

Not  only  should  diseased  branches  of  oultivated  cherries  and  plums  be  removod,  bnt 
all  means  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the  choke  cherry,  the  bird  cherry,  and  the  wiM 
pi  am,  in  the  neighborhood  of  orchards.  As  a  supporter  of  this  disease  **  the  choke 
cherry  is  a  most  dangerous  enemy  and  should  be  destroyed.  It  is  quite  time  that  it 
was  generally  understood  that  many  of  our  herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants  cause,  or, 
at  any  rate,  increase  disease  in  our  vegetables  and  fruit  trees.  Tlie  farmer  destroys 
ratorpillars  whereer  and  whenever  he  nnds  them;  why  should  he  not  also  cut  down 
aad  destroy  all  trees  and  shrubs  which  carry  a  oontajgious  disease  into  his  frulb  or< 
cbards. 

In  respect  to  tho  smut  of  Indian  corn,  which  probably  causes  a  greater 
loss  to  our  cereal  crops  than  any  other  fangas,  the  same  practice  must 
be  followed  as  iu  the  case  of  the  black  knot,  namely,  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  affected  parts.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  fhngns 
causing  this  disease  ( Ustilago  Zecd  Mays)  enters  the  com  while  yet  young, 
tender,  and  germinating.  When  fhlly  established  within  the  supporting 
plant  tho  fungus  continues  to  live  at  its  expense  and  grow  with  its 
growth,  extending  upward  through  the  stem  as  tho  latter  elongates, 
until  tho  proper  time  comes  for  it  to  break  forth  from  the  excrescences 
which  it  forms,  and  perfect  a  new  crop  of  spores.  The  spores  are  pro- 
duced indiscriminately  upon  the  leaves,  stem,  and  flowers  of  the  com, 
bnt  chiefly  upon  the  lattex.  Soon  after  the  tassels  appear  the  planter 
should  go  through  the  corn-field  and  carefully  examine  the  stalks  for 
the  peculiar  and  well-known  excrescences  that  are  the  first  outward 
^  manifestation  of  the  presence  of  the  fungus,  and  cut  off  and  bum  every 
excrescence.  He  may  do  little  toward  saving  the  present  crop,  but  in 
this  way  he  will  prevent  the  dissemination  of  millions  of  these  fungus 
spores,  and  do  much  toward  the  prevention  of  the  continuance  and 
spread  of  the  evil.* 

The  soaking  of  seed  wheat  in  a  solution  of  strong  brine  or  blue  vitriol 
for  the  prevention  of  smut  of  wheat  is  of  no  avail  in  the  case  of  the  smut 
of  Indian  com,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Heniy.t  If 
the  ground  were  absolutely  free  fi-om  the  spores  of  corn  smut,  the  soak- 
ing or  cleaning  of  the  seed  would,  most  likely,  be  a  further  safeguard 
against  the  disease,  as  this  treatment  would,  in  all  probability  free  the 
grains  from  any  adhering  spores. 

Many  fungi  have  a  limited  period  of  growth,  or  develop  only  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  A  knowledge  of  their  habits  in  this  respect 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  guarding  against  or  avoiding  certain  plant 
diseases.  Early  planting  may  secure  a  crop  against  the  ravages  of  a 
late  growing  fungus,  while  the  attacks  of  an  early  fungus  may  be  avoided 
by  put*suiug  an  opposite  course. 

It  has  been  discovered  that,  in  the  round  of  their  existence,  many  of 
the  injurious  fungi  require  the  support  of  widely-different  species  of 
plants.  In  one  of  their  stages  of  development  they  may  infest  some 
valuable  plant,  while  in  another,  or  <<  alternate"  coiidition,  their  home 
oiav  be  upon  some  worthless  weed. 

A  panusitic  fungus,  of  the  genus  BMteliay  which  produces  prominent 
scurfy  bunches  upon  the  under  surfEice  of  the  leaves  of  apple  trees,  en- 
tirely destroying  the  foliage  when  abundant,  has  its  **  alternate '^  form 
open  the  common  red  cedar  in  the  so-called  <^  cedar  apples."  The  spores 
of  the  form  growing  on  the  apple  leaves  will  not  germinate  except  they 

*Peck,  34th  Bept.  N.  T.  State  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  27.    See,  also,  Bessey  in  Bulletin 
l0vi  Agr.  College,  1884. 
IB^^Wis.  AgrL  Ezper.  Station,  188a. 
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fall  upon  the  leaves  of  the  cedar,  SkudyVioe  versay  those  produced  on  the 
cedar  will  only  vegetate  upon  the  apple  tree^  or  some  closely-related 
plant.  The  conclusion  naturally  follows  that  if  we  would  preserve  our 
orchards  from  the  attacks  of  the  Boestelia  wo  must  exterminate  the  hmI 
cedar  that  supports  the  "cedar  apples."  This  is  not  an  isolated  exuin 
]»le  of  alternation  of  forms  upon  different  host  plants ;  others  are  know  n. 
and  it  is  probable  tbat  there  are  many  3'et  to  be  discovered.  Furrhei 
information  in  this  direction  will  no  doubt  sup^fjest  remedies  for  plant 
diseases  that  now  seem  wholly  beyond  our  control. 

Another  way  of  checking  the  ravages  of  fungi  is  to  destroy  their  >o 
called  **  winter  spores,"  spores  which  are  designed  to  eo_ntinue  their 
existence  through  the  cold  season.  These  winter  spores  are  known  only 
in  a  few  instances,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  tracing  their  formation. 
The  winter  spores  of  the  grape- vine  mildew  are  formed  in  the  tissues  of 
the  leaves,  probably  also  in  the  dead  fruit  when  that  is  attacked,  and 
in  these  they  remain  through  the  winter  or  until  decomposition  sets 
them  free.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  fungus  which  causes  the  Amer- 
ican black  rot  (genus  Phoma),  maintains  its  existence  through  the  win 
ter  in  an  acigerous  form  (the  mature  or  perfect  form  of  the  Phoma)  in 
the  rotted  and  fallen  grapes.  From  the  consideration  of  these  facta, 
the  importance  of  destroying  all  the  fallen  grape  leaves,  berries,  and 
trimmings  from  the  vines,  which  are  often  allowed  to  remain  where 
they  fall,  is  sufficiently  evident.* 

In  addition  to  these  winter  or  resting  spores,  which  resist  the  severity 
of  the  cold  season  and  continues  the  existence  of  the  fungus  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  there  are  many  species  whoso  vegetative  portion,  or , 
mycelium,  is  perennial,  living  and  continuing  their  growth  more  or  less 
actively  through  the  winter  months  in  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant.  For 
obvious  reasons  fungi  of  this  character  are  more  difficult  to  destroy  than 
the  annual  species. 

There  is  another  matter  relating  to  the  habit  of  growth  of  fungi  that 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  remedies  for 
plant  diseases,  and  this  is  whether  they  grow  within  the  tissues  of  the 
host  plant  or  only  upon  its  surface.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  and  they  are  also  the  most  difficult  to  contend  with, 
for,  when  once  established  within  the  tissues  of  the  host,  little  can  bo 
done  to  cUeck  their  ravages. 

The  white  mildew  or  blights  (order  Perisporiaccw)  includes  species 
growing  wholly  upon  the  surface  of  the  plants  they  attack.  Unless  oc- 
curring in  great  abundance  they  are  not  especially  injurious,  and  they 
may  be  destroyed,  if  promptly  attended  to,  with  comparative  case.  The 
mycelium  consists  of  long  cobweb-like  threads  which  cling  closely  to 
the  infested  part,  imbibing  nourishment  by  means  of  small  projections 
known  a«  haustoria  or  >*  suckers.'^ 

The  Pcrisporiacew  produce  two  forms  of  spores.  The  mycelium  at 
first  sends  up  vertical  threads  or  branches  which  divide  into  a  number 
of  squarish  or  ovoid  cells.  The  topmost  cell  falls  away  and  those  below 
follow  in  rapid  succession.  These  constitute  the  summer  or  oidium 
spores.  They  are  so  small  and  light  that  they  are  easily  dispersed  by 
the  winds,  and  when  they  alight  upon  a  suitable  place  they  quickly  ger- 
minate, and  in  this  way  the  mildew  is  rapidly  propagated. 

Later  in  the  season  another  and  more  complicat<^  form  of  spore  is 

•  The  practical  value  of  thia  vineyard  clearing  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  Colo- 
nel Pearson,  who  believes  it  to  be  the  surest  and  most  practical  method  of  preventing 
both  the  black  rot  and  the  mildew.  See  article  on  <'  GrajK)  rot  and  grape  mildew,^ 
in  tlds  Tolume* 
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Jeffersonia  dipiiylla.    (Twin-leaf.) 
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Ilex  cassine.    (Yaupon.) 
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Rhamnus  purshianus.    (Cascara  Saorada.) 
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Cassia  marilandica.    (American  Sknna.) 
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Hamamelis  virginica.     (Witch  Hazel.) 
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LiqUIDAMBAR  8TYRACIPLDA.      (SWKKT-OUM.) 
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Grindeua  robusta.    (Gum  Plant.) 
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Eriodktyon  r.T.TTixosr  I.    (YrnnA  Saxta.) 
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Euphorbia  corollata.  '(^Vild  Ipecac.) 
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EUFHORBIA  IPKCACUANH^.      (WlLD  IPECAC.) 
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-Aristoj^ochja  skbpkntmua.    (Snake-koot.) 
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ASAKUM   CANADKNSE.      (AVlLD   GiNGEK.) 
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Anemopsis  caufornica.    (Verba  Mansa.) 
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Aris^ma  tripiiylla.    (Indiax  Turnip.) 
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prodaced  by  a  peculiar  sexual  process.  These  late  spores  are  incased 
ill  firm  covering,  ov  periiheoia,  that  serves  to  protect  them  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  winter  season.  Before  the  connection  between  these 
two  fruiting  forms  had  been  determined  the  first  was  classified  in  a  dis- 
tinct group,  designated  under  the  generic  name  of  Oidium.  The  early 
stnjre  of  the  white  mildew,  often  so  injurious  to  our  grape-vines,  has  been 
described  as  Oidium  tuckeriy  a  species  which  has  seriously  ravaged  the 
vineyM^s  of  Europe.  Whether  the  Oidium  of  this  country  is  the  same 
as  tliat  of  Europe  has  not  been  proven,  but  Dr.  Farlow  has  shown  that 
the  so-called  "  Oidium  tuckeri  "  of  this  country  is  only  the  summer  or 
conidial  state  of  a  species  of  Undnula*  {U.  spiralis). 

Oidium  leucocOnium  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  well-known  <^  rose 
mildew^  and  "gooseberry  blighf^  {SphoBrotheca pannosa).  In  point  of 
iDjory  occasioned,  this  species  is  quite  as  injurious  as  the  Uncinula  of 
the  grape-vine.  It  is  a  serious  enemy  to  rose  culture;  it  is  reported  as 
common  on  the  peach  in  California  and  upon  the  cultivated  raspberries 
in  Iowa.  From  widely  distant  localities  it  is  reported  as  doing  much 
damage  to  the  gooseberry,  attacking  not  only  the  leaves  but  the  fruit 
as  well.  We  have  received  gooseberries  from  Utah  almost  wholly  en- 
veloped in  the  brownish  felt-Uke  growth  of  the  mycelium  of  this  fungus. 
Other  species  of  this  group  prey  upon  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  and  ap- 
ple or  upon  the  foliage  of  various  forest  trees.  One  produces  the  white 
mildew^  so  common  late  in  the  season  on  the  leaves  of  the  lilac,  another 
is  injurious  to  the  late-grown  peas.  It  is  needless  at  this  time  to  fur- 
ther extend  the  list. 

The  specific  for  white  mildews  is  the  flowers  of  snlphur,  and  if  used  wlieu  the  fungi 
first  make  their  appearance,  it  will  stay  their  ravages.  This  remedy  is  best  applied 
with  a  beUows  and  when  the  affected  plants  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  The  soxnal 
spores  are  so  well  protected  that  when  once  formed  they  require  a  more  violent  rem- 
edy. The  snmmer  spores  are  naked  and  thin-wnlled  and  are  easily  reached  by  snl- 
phur. The  incased  spores  of  late  autumn,  designed  to  carry  the  species  over  the 
winter,  and  the  natural  exposure  of  the  leaves  to  moisture  and  frost,  only  prepare  the 
perithecia  for  the  escape  of  the  spores.  The  placing  of  the  infested  parts  in  a  com- 
post heap  would  only  aid  in  the  preservation  and  distribution  of  the  spores.  The 
best  method  is  to  bum  all  mildewe<l  parts  of  the  plants  and  thus  bring  au  cnd.t 

Unlike  most  fungi,  hot,  dry  weather  appears  to  favor  the  development 
of  the  white  mildew. 

Many  of  the  diseases  of  our  fruit  orchards  might  bo  remedied,  or  at 
least  diminished,  by  raking  together  and  burning  the  leaves  as  soon  as 
they  have  all  fallen.  Within  the  substance  of  the  leaves  the  spores 
of  a  number  of  injurious  fungi  are  supposed  or  known  to  hibernate. 
Above  all,  these  leaves  should  not  bo  used  as  material  for  compost,  for 
it  is  probable  that  this  would  only  serve  the  better  to  preserve  the  vi- 
tality of  the  spores  through  tbo  winter.  The  plan  of  raking  up  the 
leaves  and  burning  them  has  been  especially  recommended  as  a  means 
of  checking  the  growth  of  the  apple-scab  fungus  and  the  pear-tree 
scab.  In  respect  to  the  latter  disease,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  leaves 
and  fruit,  but  extends  to  the  young  shoots  also.  When  the  shoots  arc 
affected  they  must  be  removed  with  the  knife  and  destroyed  along  with 
tLe  leaves.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  grafts.  They  should 
never  bo  taken  from  trees  diseased  with  the  scab,  as  it  has  been  proven 
tbat  the  disease  can  in  this  way  be  transferred. 

If  this  disease  be  taken  early,  say  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 

conidial  or  summer  spores  (the  only  spores  so  far  known),  the  direct 
«- ■ —  • 

•  Farlow  in  Bull.,  Bossoy  Inst. 

tDr.  Halflted;  in  Proceedings  American  Pomological  Socloty«  1883. 
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applicatiou  of  some  fuugiciile  might  prove  beneficial.  Experiments 
alone  will  prove  the  usefulness  of  this. 

The  leaf-spot  disease  of  the  pear,  or  **  leaf  brownness,"  as  it  has  been 
termed,  is  a  common  disease  here,  and  has  been  reported  as  being  verj' 
destnictivi^  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  fungus  causing  it  is  Mor- 
thiera  wcspilL  It  attacks  the  leaves  and  young  shoots,  and  the  writer 
has  observed  it  on  the  ripe  iiuits,  spotting  them  badly. 

As  a  measure  a'XJiinst  the  spread  and  appearance  ot  the  disease,  the 
experiment  mi^bt  be  matle  of  raking  together  and  burning  the  le;ivrs 
Nvliich  have  fallen  from  the  diseased  plants,  and  in  the  spring  severely 
prtine  the  uake<l  branches  provided  with  diseased  spots,  burning  these 
ciil tings  also.* 

The  white  rust  of  the  strawl)erry,'  a  wide-spread  and  well-known 
disease,  has  caused  serious  loss  to  the  growers  of  this  fruit  in  several 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  T.  S.  Earl  read  a  paper  on  this  and  other 
diseases  of  strawberries  before  tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Horticultural  Society,  at  New  Orleans,  January  IG,  18S5,  and 
]*ror.  William  Trelease  has  given  a  very  lull  account  of  the  disease  with 
the  bibliography,  &c.,  in  the  second  annual  rei)ort  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  of  Wisconsin,  pp.  47-58. 

Professor  Trelease  says  that,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  the  diseaso  is 
favoretl  by  hot,  wet  weather  in  early  midsummer.  It  generally  appears 
in  its  worst  form  soon  after  the  berries  are  i)icked,  and  is  often  espe- 
cially noticeable  when  a  wet  spell  is  followed  by  drought.  Whatever 
tends  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  plant  is  believed  by  some  to  promote 
the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  (Ramt^ 
laria  tulasnei),  whose  vegetative  portion  grows  within  the  tissues  of  the 
leaf,  i)roducing  pale  or  -whitish  spots,  surrounded  by  a  dark-red  or 
brownish  border.  The  spots  have  usually  a  roundish  outline,  and  their 
number  varies  with  the  extent  of  the  disease.  The  summer  spores  or 
couidia  are  developed  on  the  wfiite  spots,  imparting  to  them  a  frosted 
appearance  when  viewed  with  a  simple  lens.  These  conidia  are  borne 
upon  short  branches  of  the  mycelium  that  project  through  the  stomata 
of  the  leaf,  and  being  exceedingly  small  and  light,  are  easily  transported 
by  the  wind  or  other  agencies  from  place  to  place,  thus  distributing  the 
disease.  A  winter  state  of  this  fungus  is  described  and  figured  by 
Professor  Trelease  in  the  paper  above  referred  to.  It  appears  as  small, 
black,  egg  shaped  bodies  that  protrude  from  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 
These  bodies  are  obviously  compact  outgrowths  from  the -mycelium 
and  correspond  to  the  sclerotia,  in  which  many  other  fungi,  e,  g,,  the 
ergot  of  the  rye  and  other  grasses,  pass  the  winter.  By  cultiN^atiou 
these  sclerotia  are  made  to  produce  spores  exactly  like  the  sumnuT 
si)ores.  In  suggesting  remedies  for  this  disease  of  the  straw l)erry,  Prg- 
fessor  Trelease  states  that  it  is  advisable  to  select  for  the  planting  those 
varieties  which  have  proved  best  able  to  resist  its  attacks,  and  espe- 
cially to  rejects  those  which  are  notorious  for  spotting  badly.  Some 
a<lv:lntage  may  be  hoped  from  a  free  use  of  lime,  wood  ashes,  flowers 
of  sulphur,  &c.,  when  the  disease  first  appears,  as  a  great  number  of 
i».r  conidia  may  thus  be  destroyed  and  its  progress  possibly  checked. 
When  the  plants  are  badly  infested,  the  wisest  course  seems  to  be  to 
completely  destroy  them  by  fire,  after  the  berries  are  gathered,  an<l 
reset  the  ground  with  fresh  and  healthy  plants. 

There  are  few  plant  diseases  that  have  caused  more  serious  loss  to  the 

*  8ce  Jacob  Eriksson,  **  Contribation  to  the  knowledge  of  the  diaeoses  of  oar  culti> 
vatcd  plants,"  p.  78.  .  [In  Swedish.] 
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planter  or  horticulturist,  or  about  which  more  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten, than  those  produced  by  members  of  the  ^niixM  order,  Peronospofew. 
About  forty  species  are  known  to  occur  in  the  United  States,  and,  al- 
though few  in  numbers,  a  glance  at  the  injury  they  occasion  will  show 
the  importance  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  their  habits  and  method  of 
development.  All  the  species,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  genus 
Fythium^  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  potting-bed  fungus,  so  de- 
structive to  young  house  plants  in  the  winter,  attack  living  plants. 

Poti\to  rot,  or  murrain,  is  caused  by  Phytophthora  in/estans,  better 
known  as  Peronospora  infestana.  Wherever  potatoes  are  grown,  this 
potato  fungus  is  liable  to  occur.  Last  year  it  destroyed  one-third  of  the 
'l)otato  crop  of  New.  York  State,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  from 
ceitain  sections  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  crop  by  this  disease. 
Other  members  of  the  family  of  plants  to  which  the  potato  belongs  also 
suffer  from  the  attacks  of  this  fungus.  It  is  a  serious  enemy  to  the  to- 
raato,  both  in  this  countiy  and  in  England.  W.  G.  Smith  states  that  in 
some  districts  in  England,  the  out-ofdoor  culture  of  the  tomato  has  been 
quite  stopped  by  the  ravages  made  upon  it  by  the  potato  fungus.* 

The  vegetative  system  of  the  potato  fungus  grows  within  the  tissues 
of  the  leaves,  stems,  and  even  penetrates  to  the  underground  portions 
of  the  plant,  attacking  the  tubers  themselves.  This  vegetative  system 
dies  with  the  death  of  the  i)arts  in  which  it  grows.  The  part  above 
ground  is  killed  in  the  fall,  but  the  mycelium  that  has  entered  the  tubers 
may  retain  its  vitality  and  begin  a  new  growth  in  the  sprouts  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Whether  the  disease  is'  continued  in  this  way  is  not  posi- 
tively known.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  a  peculiar  form  of  spore, 
popularly  referred  to  as  the  resting  or  winter  spore,  is  formed  within  the 
tissues  infested  by  the  fungus.  These  resting  spores  may  be  found  in 
the  decayed  tops  of  the  potato,  but  they  are  especially  abundant  in  the 
diseased  tubers.  Their  office  is  to  preserve  the  existence  of  the  fungus 
through  the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  germinate  and  produce  a  new 
crop  of  the  fungus.  The  importance  of  totally  destroying  all  parts  of 
the  plants  that  have  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  fungus  is  self  evi- 
dent. There  is  another  form  of  spore  of  the  potato  fungus  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  eummer  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  infested 
plant.  When  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  production  of  these 
summer  spores — conidia — the  mycelium  within  the  tissues  •  sends  out 
branches  into  the  air  thYough  the  breathing  pores — stomata  of  the  leaf — 
and  it  is  upon  these  branches  that  the  conidia  are  formed.  The  issuing 
of  these  branches  from  the  leaf  impart  to  the  lower  surface  a  frosted  ap- 
pearance. The  conidia  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
successive  crops  rapidly  follow  each  other.  These  conidia,  falling  upon 
the  leaves,  quickly  germinate,  under  the  proper  conditions  of  humidity, 
and  the  disease  is  thus  spread  from  plant  to  plant  and  field  to  field, 
sometimes  appearing  over  large  areas  with  a  suddenness  that  might 
well  be  attributed  to  magic  or  witchcraft  by  the  uneducated. 

There  is  no  known  remedy  against  the  i)otato  disease.  iN'o  special  sys- 
tem of  culture  can  be  relied  on  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  in  his 
little  book  on  the  *' Diseases  of  Field  and  Garden  Crops,"  treats  at  some 
length  upon  the  potato  disease.    He  says : 

To  prevent  the  annual  recurrence  of  the  potato  murrain,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
necessary  to  destroy  the  material  (dead  top8,&-c.)  which  is  uudonhtodly  swarming  with 
myriads  of  disease  germs.  This  destruction  should  be  efl'ected  by  burning,  or,  where 
bnming  is  not  practicable,  deep  burial  might  be  resorted  to ;  no  more  fatal  mistake  can 

•Diseases  of  Field  and  Garden  Crops,  p.  275. 
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be  mado  by  potato-growera  tban  leaving  dead  stems,  leaves,  and  tabers  about  tbeir 
fields,  especially  after  a  potato  crop  has  suffered  from  disease.  •  ♦  »  With  the  ob- 
iect  of  prevention  in  view,  hartly  varieties  which  have  not  exhibited  the  disease  should 
be  selected  and  reselected.  They  should  be  prown  where  possible  in  well-di-ained,  <lry 
soil,  and  mineral  manure  should  be  used.  As  darkness,  heat,  and  humidity  are  highly 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  Peronospora,  all  potatoes  should  bo  stored  in  perfectly 
dry,  airy  places  in  positions  where  light  is  not  entirely  excluded. 

Tho  ^ape-viuQ  mildew,  which  has  done  so  much  injury  to  the  grape- 
vine in  this  country,  and  more  recently  to  the  vines  of  Europe,  is  caused 
by  Peronospora  viticola.  The  action  of  this  fungus  is  well  known.  It 
generally  shows  itself  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  wlicre  the 
coniftial  spores  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  winter  spores 
are  developed  upon  the  mycelium  within  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  wliere 
they  remain  until  spring.  The  ravages  of  this  tungus  are  not  confined 
to  the  foliage,  but  sometimes  extend  to  the  berries  themselves,  produc- 
ing a  species  of  rot.  Prof.  William  Trelease,  in  discussing  the  various 
causes  of  grape  rot  {see  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  vol.  xv,  p.  196),  says  that  the  most  destructive  form  of  this 
disease  in  Wisconsin  is  a  direct  result  of  the  growth,  in  the  berries,  of 
the  fungus  which  causes  the  common  leaf  disease  of  the  vine.  The  fuu- 
gus  has  been  found  growing  with  such  luxuriance  upon  wild  grapes  in 
Iowa  as  to  cover  the  whole  plant  with  a  white  velvety  growth  and  so 
affecting  the  vine  as  to  prevent  its  reaching  more  than  a  foot  or  so  in 
height.* 

The  common  Virginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis  quinqvefolia)  acts  as  a 
host  plant  for  Peronospora  viticola,  a  fact  recently  discovered  by  Dr. 
Farlow  and  Professor  Trelease. 

Writers  having  little  knowledge  of  fungi  have  often  confounded  the 
Peronospora  of  the  vine  with  the  mildew  caused  by  Undnula  spiralis, 
already  referred  to.  The  latter  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves,  and  as  it  is  wholly  a  surface-growing  fungus  it  is  far  less 
injurious  than  the  Peroiiospora,  and  is,  moreover,  less  difficult  to  con- 
tend with. 

Many  remedies  for  the  disease  of  the  vine  due  to  the  Peronospora 
have  been  proposed,  but  so  far  the  most  effectual  specific  known  is  a 
solution  of  lime  and  sxilphate  of  copper.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  18 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  about  22  gallons  of  water ;  in  another 
vessel  mix  34  pounds  of  coarse  lime  with  6  to  7  gallons  of  water,  and  to 
this  solution  add  the  solution  of  copper.  A  bluish  paste  will  be  the  re- 
sult. This  compound,  when  thoroughly  mixed,  is  brushed  over  the  leaves 
of  the  vine  with  a  small  broom,  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the  grapes. 
This  remedy,  it  is  asserted,  will  not  only  destroy  the  mildew,  but  will 
prevent  its  attacks. 

Without  going  into  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  diseases  caused  by 
the  Peronosporew  at  this  time,  we  may  simply  add  that  onion  mold  is  due 
to  the  attacks  of  Peronospora  schleideniana,\  lettuce  mold  to  Peronos- 
pora gangliformisj  the  rose  rot  to  Peronospora  sparsa^X  clover  sickness  or 
the  mildew  of  clover  to  Peronospora  trifoliorum  ;  Peronospora  nivca  at- 
tacks the  parsnip  and  allied  plants,  and  Peronospora  parasitica  is  inju- 
rious to  turnips  and  cabbages  as  well  as  lettuce.§  Some  of  the  species 
here  named  mitigate  somewhat  the  evil  they  do  by  infesting  harmful 

*  Dr.  Halsted,  in  Botanical  Gazette,  vol.  x,  p.  338. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  disease  of  tho  onion,  see  first  annual  report  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin agricultural  experiment  station,  pp.  38-44. 
t  See  The  Gardener's  Monthly  for  July,  1885. 
i  See  American  Agriculturist,  1S80,  p.  143. 
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weeds,  and  Peronospora  effma  deserves  a  good  word  for  confining  its 
attacks  to  the  common  pig- weed  (genus  Ghcnopodium). 

Tiie  white  rust  disease  of  cabbages  is  dup  to  a  very  common  fungus 
of  the  order  Feronosporew,  named  Gystopus  candidtis.  It  is  especially 
abundant  early  in  the  season  on  the  well-known  shepherd's-purse  and 
other  cruciferous  weeds.  Unlike  the  Peronosporay  this  cystopus  forms 
its  conidial  spores  beneath  the  epidermis,  which,  in  consequence,  is  dis- 
tended, forming  whitish  pustules.  IVlien  seriously  affected  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  become  swollen  and  distorted, 
and  spotted  with  white  streaks  and  blotches  as  if  bespattered  with 
wliitewash.  ^ 

Clean  culture,  and  the  destruction  of  those  weeds  that  support  the 
fnngus  in  question,  together  with  a  proper  alternation  of  crops,  will  no 
doubt  check  its  ravages. 

Dr.  Maxime  Cornu,  in  speaking  of  the  mode  of  treatment  for  the  dis- 
eases cau8e<l  by  Peronosporew*  says,  that  when  the  entire  plant  is  at- 
tacked it  should  be  got  rid  of  at  once;  it  is  a  hot-bed  of  infection.  In- 
fected leaves  c^liouhl  be  removed,  so  that  the  plant  may  not  contaminate 
itself  or  oth  t  plants ;  this  should  be  done  with  precaution,  in  dry 
weather,  when  there  is  neither  wind  nor  dew.  Destroy  as  far  as  possi- 
ble all  the  seeds  that  may  harbor  the  paiasite,  and  all  woeds  tluit  may 
support  it.  "All  jdants,  or  portions  of  plants,  wln*th(*r  «rr(MMi  or  withered, 
infecied  by  the  Pnonnspora  or  its  mycoliuni,  should  In^  nMnoviMJ ;  the 
^en  portions,  if  left  on  the  ground  may,  in  damp  weiither',  i)r()dnco 
fresh  spores;  the  withered  portions  may  contain  resting  spores,  and 
80  become  a  source  of  danger.  They  should  be  entirely  destroyed, 
either  burnt  or  deeply  buried.  In  no  case  should  they  be  used  for  ma- 
nure or  as  food  for  domestic  animals,  as  is  often  done. 

Enough  ha^3  been  said  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
plant  diseases  due  to  parasitic  fungi,  and  certain  general  principles  in- 
volved in  combating  tlieni  have  been  pointed  out.  1  may  add  that  this 
subject  has  a  wider  interest  than  pertains  to  our  *'fiel<l  and  garden 
crops.''  There  are  many  fungi  which  are  parasitic  on  (hit  forest  trees, 
often  productive  of  great  injury,  while  others  are  no  less  injurious  to 
preparer!  timber.  And,  finally,  the  subject  is  one  of  vast  importsince  to 
the  stockraiser,  for  there  is  no  class  of  plants  more  often  or  seriously 
attacked  by  fungi  than  the  grasses — the  chief  forage  plants  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  not  only  that  the  quantity  of  the  forage  may  be  seriously 
diminished,  but  the  quality  is  often  impaired  with  even  more  serious 
results,  for  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  diseases  which  have  caused 
;jreat  losses  to  the  cattlemen  of  the  West  are  due  to  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain ftingi  in  the  grasses  upon  which  the  cattle  feed. 

nONEY-DEW. 

Iloneydcw  is  the  term  applied  to  a  sticky,  sweet-tasting,  and  nearly 
colorless  substance  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  many  plants 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  appearing  like  a  smooth,  uniform  coating 
of  varnish  over  the  surface,  or  in  the  form  of  yellowish,  tenacious  drops. 
The  nectar  normally  secreted  by  flowers  or  by  special  glands,  and  the 
peculiar  honcylike  substance  found  in  connection  with  ergot  in  rye  and 
other  grains,  are  not  here  considered. 

The  honey-dew  in  question  may  be  produced  by  plant-lice  (Aphides), 
by  bark-lice  (genus  Cocci),  or  by  what  apiiears  to  be  a  genuine  secretion 
of  the  leaf  tissues  themselves. 

*  Cora  p tea  Hendiu,  Dooember,  1878. 
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Aphides,  as  is  well  kuowji,  are  found  upon  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
both  wild  and  cultivated,  aid  tboir  power  to  secrete  a  sweet  fluid  or 
nectar  from  the  juices  theyldraw  from  plants  is  also  a  well-known  Tact. 
TIiJH  flui<i  is  given  oft'  by  tltese  insects  in  great  quantities,  so  that  the 
leaves  below  those  upon  which  they  are  stationed  are  often  covered  with 
the  substance,  and  not  unfrequently  it  may  be  seen  actually  falling  from 
such  trees  as  the  maple  or  elm  like  a  miniature  shower,  drenching  all 
objects  upon  the  ground  beneath.  The  nectar  thus  produced  has  a 
sweet  and  pleasant  taste,  and  unquestionably  forms  at  times  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  our  best  honey,  for  bees  are  very  eager  in  gather- 
ing it.  The  honey  it  yields  is  light  colored,  has  a  i)lecusing  taste,  and 
is  perfectly  safe  as  a  winter  food  for  bees.* 

It  has  been  shown  that  various  species  of  bark-lice  (onler  Coccidw) 
also  form  and  excrete  a  honey-like  substance,  quite  as  copi<uisly  some- 
times as  do  the  aphides  themselves,  so  that  a  like  appearance  is  given 
to  the  plants  they  infect,  the  leaves  sometimes  fairly  dripping  with 
the  nectar  and  the  grass  and  walks  beneath  becoming  sticky  with  tho 
unctuous  fluid.  Bees  also  gather  this  nectar,  but  only  when  other  food 
fails,  for  they  evidently  do  not  like  it.  The  honey  produced  is  dark- 
colored,  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  imparts  an  extremely  unpleiisant 
o<lor  to  the  apiary.t 

That  honeydew  is  oitentimes  a  true  excreta  from  the  tissues  of  the  ^ 
leaves  themselves  is  proven  by  the  fact  of  its  ai>pearance  upon  i)lant8  ' 
entirely  free  from  all  insects.  Its  production  is  not  confined  to  excretory 
glands,  or  to  lUiy  set  of  organs,  but  tukes  i>lace  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  leaves  or  fresh  and  green  twigs,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  veri- 
table disease.  A  great  variety  of  plants  have  been  observed  to  produce 
this  honey-dew  ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  linden,  poplar,  elm, 
willow,  orange,  olive,  walnut,  tir,  and  several  species  of  maple.  A  num- 
ber of  shruba  and  herbaceous  plants  may  also  be  included  in  the  list. 

To  what  extent  the  production  of  this  honeydew  is  injurious  is  not 
well  known.  Somerinies  the  alFected  plants  do  not  appear  to  suffer,  bnt 
it  has  been  shawn  that  in  some  instances  the  loaves  become  discolorod 
through  the  destruction  of  the  chloropliyl  grains  in  the  cells,  and  there 
are  also  other  changes  that  take  place  within  the  leaf  in  consequence 
of  this.  No  further  injury  has  been  noted,  yet  indirectly  it  is  lifible  to 
occasion  serious  damage,  inasmuch  as  it  may  attract  aphides  and  other 
insects,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  i)arasitic  fungi. 

The  composition  of  honey-dew,  as  given  by  Bossingault  and  Zoeller, 
is  48  to  55  percent,  cane  sugar,  liS  to  24  per  cent,  of  inverted  sugar,  and 
23  to  19  per  cent,  dextrine.  A  little  of  the  substance  called  maniiite 
h  IS  also  been  detected  in  it.  This  composition  is  exactly  the  same  as 
tliat  of  the  manna  collected  by  the  monks  at  Mount  Sinai,  upon  the 
ta-marisk  stung  by  Coccus  manniparuB, 

Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of  this  malady.  It  appears  most 
frequently  in  hot,  dry  weather,  more  particularly  on  plants  that  are  ex- 
posed to  the  <lirect  rays  of  the  sun.  Some  think  that  it  may  be  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grow;  others  that  it  is  a 

•  Scion  re,  Jaimury  23   1H85. 

f  Mr,  U.S.  llnltltan),  ot  tliociitomolo^xicaldi vision  of  tlio  UuKeil  State*} Dopnrt men t 
of  Agriculturt;,  has  obi^oivcd  several  species  of  leaf  IioppciH  (j;eiir.H  Proconia)  upou 
the  cotton-plant  and  tlic  poar  tree,  \vbicli  secreted  a  sweet  Hubstanco  similar  in  nature 
to  that  produced  by  aphides.  They  possess  the  power  of  ejectin;;  the  fluid  froui 
their  hodio^  with  considerable  force.  '  Tliia  is  done  at  short  and  regular  intervals,  and 
tlift  <|nantity  thrown  out  is  often  siifTiciont  to  c«)ver  the  leaves  antl  thoobje-nf^  iMtueath 
Ujo  plantM,  making  them  appear  as  if  wet  with  dew. 
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special  peculiarity  of  certain  individuals,  for  among  a  lot  of  disocased 
plants  a  few  may  be  found  in  perfect  health ;  while  others  agaiu  attribute 
it  to  some  alteration  in  or  wounds  of  the  roots.  There  is  nothing  known 
of  the  true  cause,  however,  beyond  these  and  other  like  unattested 
theories;  neither  is  there  any  known  remedy  for  the  disease. 


THE  SMUT  OP  TIMOTHT.*— (Kltefta  siriceformis,  Westd.) 

In  May  and  June  my  attention  was  called  to  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
eased leaves  on  the  timothy  about  Madison,  Wis.  The  affected  plants 
were  at  this  time  somewhat  smaller  than  those  that  were  not  diseased, 
nsnally  4  to  5  inches  high,  with  only  three  or  four  developed  leaves :  other- 
wise they  presented  no  unusual  appearance  when  carelessly  handled. 
On  a  careful  examination,  however,  one  or  more  of  the  leaves  were  found 
to  be  marked  by  lead-colored,  slighfly  thickened  lines,  about  one-sixty- 
fonrth  inch  wide  and  one-sixteenth  to  one-fourth  inch  long,  running 
lengthwise  of  the  leaf. 

Sometimes  but  a  single  line  or  a  series  of  lines  was  tp  be  found  on  a 
leaf,  but  usually  there  were  several,  in  many  instances  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  veins  of  the  leaf  being  occupied  by  those  discolorations, 
which  extended  from  the  base  nearly  to  the  apex  (Fig.  1).  When  one 
of  these  leaves  was  cut  or  torn  across,  it  was  found  that  each  of  the 
lead-colored  Unes  referred  to  corresponded  to  a  black,  dusty  mass,  oc- 
cupying the  center  of  the  leaf,  and  merely  covered  by  the  epidermis  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  Shortly  afterwards  the  epidermis  ruptured  along 
the  dark  lines,  one  side  usually  tearing  before  the  other,  and  so  exposed 
the  sooty  substance,  whi&h  was  shaken  from  the  cavities  and  dispersed 
by  the  wind,  under  the  action  of  which  the  leaves  were  soon  reduced  to 
brown  shreds,  by  which  the  diseased  plants  could  be  readily  distin- 
jj^ished,  even  from  a  distance  (Fig.  2). 

Under  the  microscope  the  dark  mass  filling  the  leaf  cavities  was  found 
to  consist  of  numberless  irregularly  round  or  ovoid,  pale-brown  spores, 
usually  measuring  10  to  12  /*.  in  diameter,  their  surface  closely  beset 
with  short  spines  (Fig.  3). 

In  its  appeamnce  to  the  naked  eye,  and  in  its  microscopic  characters, 
this  smut  agrees  closely  with  Tilletia  de  haryana,  F.  de  Waldh.  distrib- 
uted on  Holctis  nwllis^  from  near  Berlin,  in  Rabenborst's  l^'ungi  Europiei, 
No.  3393.  It  is  also  indistinguishable  from  the  English  specimens  of 
Ustilago  salveii,  B.  &  Br.,  on  an  unnamed  grass,  in  Cooke's  Fungi  Britt. 
Exsicc.,  No.  57.  These  si)eciea  are  held  to  be  identical  by  Sclirojter  and 
Winter,f  who  replace  these,  together  with  other  other  syuon.vms,  by  Til- 
Iciia  Hria/itrmis  (Westendrop). 

The  species  ociuirs  in  Enro[>e,  in  tln^  le^ives  of  Agrostia  stolotn'/cm, 
A,  TMlgaria^  CaUimagrostis  halleriana^  Milium  effmum^  HoIcuh  hniatris. 
II.  moUiSy  Arrhenailierxim  avenaceum^Briza  media,  Poa  prat  crisis  ^  Dactylic 
ghmerata,  Festuca  ovi7ia\  F.  elatior^Bromus  vwrmift,  and  Loliiimpercnne, 
I  have  coUectetl  it  in  Wisconsin,  in  the  spring,  on  tiipothy  [Phleum  pra- 
fane)  and  on  the  glaucus  wild  ryQ{Flym%uf  Canadcmis^  var.  glaxunfollnH); 

•  This  chapter,  on  a  disease  of  the  most  important  meadow-jp*a8s  of  the  NorMicni 
8tat««»  ha8  lieen  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  asMistant  bot-anist  of  the  Dttpartiiteiit, 
bj  Prof.  William  Trelease. 

tSehrmtor :  Cohn's  fieitrlige,  znr  Diol.  der  Pilanzen,2,  pp.  366,  367. 

Winter:  Pilce,  in  Rabenhorsffi  Kryptogamen-Flora,  1,  p.  106. 
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and  ill  Massacliusetts,  daring  the  summer,  on  quack*  grass  {Triticum 
repens).  Though  most  abundant  on  the  leaves  of  young  plants,  it  is  not 
confined  to  them,  but  has  been  found  as  well  on  flowering  specimens  of 
timothy  and  quack. 

When  as  abundant  as  it  was  about  Madison  and  other  parts  of  Wis- 
consin, in  1883  and  1884,  the  timothy  smut  is  the  source  of  consider- 
able direct  loss,  by  lessening  the  yield  of  one  of  the  most  valuablf 
meadow  grasses.  Its  relationships  are  also  such  that  it  is  open  to  Uir 
suspicion  of  being  injurious  to  animals  which  are  fed  on  plants  attacked 
by  it. 

During  the  winter  of  1883-'84  considerable  excitement  was  created 
by  the  appearance  of  what  was  supposed  to  bo  "  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease "  in  Kansas  cattle.  The  disease  was  investigated  by  the  veterin- 
arian of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  traced  it  with  certainty 
to  ergotism.t  In  the  report  on  this  examination  it  is  stated  that  "sim- 
ilar cases  which  occurred  about  the  same  time  in  other  localities  were 
cases  of  ergotism.  Professor  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  Professor 
Stalher,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and  Professor  Faville,  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  have  seen  similar  cases  in  their  respect- 
ive States,  and  concur  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  due  to  poisoning 
from  ergot.'f  During  the  present  year  Dr.  Atkinson,  State  veterin- 
arian of  Wisconsin,  found  cattle  in  that  State  suffering  from  a  similar 
disease  of  the  extremities,  which  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  ergotism, 
as  he  has  informed  me,  and  cases  of  the  same  sort  are  recorded  from 
other  localities.  Many  instances  of  abortion  are  also  unquestionably 
attributable  to  the  presence  of  ergot  in  hay  or  pasturage. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  smut  of  Indian  corn  ( Ustilago  zew  mays) 
has  been  growing  in  favor  as  a  substitute  for  ergot  in  medical  praetice, 
since  it  possesses  active  properties  similar  to  •those  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance. So  far  as  I  know  the  smut  of  timothy  has  never  been  examined 
chemically,  nor  have  experiments  been  instituted  to  determine  its  ac- 
tion on  the  animal  system  ;  but  until  it  has  been  shown  to  be  harmless 
it  will  be  safe  to  regard  it  with  suspicion,  and  to  avoid  pasturing  grass 
or  feeding  hay  that  is  known  to  contain  much  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  extend  the  same  caution  to  another 
smut  {UstUago panici  glaucij  Wall.),  which  is  ver3' abundant  in  autumn 
in  the  ovaries  of  the  rusty  pigeon  grass  (Setaria  glatcca),  which,  though 
{xcnerally  regarded  as  a  weed,  is  said  §  to  furnish  "  a  considerable  amount 
of  fodder  which  is  as  nutritious  as  Hungarian  grass,  but  not  as  pro- 
ductive." 

GEO.  VASEY, 

Botanist. 

Hob.  K"OEMAN  J.  COLMAN, 

Commissioner. 

•  SpecimeoB  were  distributed  on  tliis  host  in  Ellis*  N.  Amcr.  Fnngi,  No,  1498. 
t  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1384,  p.  222. 

i  Yasey :  AgricultaraL  Grosses  of  tlio  United  States,  p.  43. 
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Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourteenth  annual  re- 
port. The  work  of  this  division  for  the  past  year  has  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  detection  of  adulterations  of  food,  with  special  reference  to 
batter,  oleomargarine,  butterine,  and  the  fats  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  oleomargarine  cheese,  having  in  view  the  discovery  of  a  method  by 
which  the  respective  fats  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  substi- 
tutes may  be  detected  with  the  microscope,  thus  assisting  to  render 
operative  the  law  relating  to  this  subject. 

Chemical  methods  of  testing  butter  and  fats  are  found  to  be  neces- 
sarily slow  and  not  always  satisfactory,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  leading 
chemists  of  Europe  and  America.  Prof.  A.  Voelcker,  chemist  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  recently  acknowledged  before 
a  parhamentiiry  committee  that  the  reasons  why  the  butter  laws  of 
England  were  wholly  inoperative  was  because  there  was  no  chemical 
method  known  to  him  whereby  oleomargarine  could  be  distinguished 
from  butter. 

In  considering  the  fact  that  every  known  fat,  vegetable  and  animal, 
presents  to  the  touch  and  sight  different  physical  properties,  I  became 
convinced,  fats  being  composite  bodies,  that  the  proportions  of  their 
fetty  combinations  might  vary  and  give  rise  to  different  forms  of  crys- 
talline structure.  Experiments  have  thus  far  demonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  my  theory. 

Agreeably  with  your  instructions  I  was  present  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Microscopists,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  August  last,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  crystals  of  butter  and  other 
animal  and  vegetfible  fats,  with  illustrations  on  the  blackboard. 

In  consequence  of  the  novelty  and  apparent  value  of  the  lixcts  stated, 
contained  in  discoveries  which  are  the  result  of  years  of  patient  investi- 
iration,  the  president  of  the  society,  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Hobart  Col- 
lege, Geneva,  N.  Y.,  with  my  sanction,  appointed  a  committee  of  five 
men,  experienced  in  microscopy,  to  investigate  .and  report  upon  the 
nierits  of  the  discoveries.  On  the  following  day  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  stated  publicly,  at  the  morning  meeting,  that  I  had  verified 
every  statement  made.  The  full  report  of  this  committee  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  society's  annual  report. 

I  also  read  a  paper  before  the  chemical  section  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
in  the  month  of  September,  an  abstract  of  which  is  now  published  by 
tlie  society. 

By  invitation  of  the  president  of  the  American  Textile  Society  and 
agreeably  with  your  instructions,  I  prepared  and  read,  at  the  annual 
Btteeting  in  Oclober,  a  paper  relating  to  the  structure  of  textile  fibers 
and  the  changes  effected  thereon  by  the  action  of  chemical  reagents. 
iWs  paper  is  included,  as  the  experiments  were  originally  a  part  of  my 
onpablished  division  work. 

(80) 
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TEXTILE  FIBERS. 

The  division  is  frequently  called  upon  to  make  investigation  as  to  the 
eliarncter  of  textile  fibers  and  fabrics,  not  only  for  the  public  generally, 
but  also  for  several  Departments  of  the  Government. 

Textile  fibers  are  presented  as  articles  of  manufacture  and  iu  the  raw. 
I  It  t  he  former  case  they  may  have  been  dyed,  stained,  or  painted.  1 1  is 
nl»viou8  that  under  these  conditions  the  fibers  should  be  submitted  to 
chemical  reaction  to  bring  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  normal 
condition. 

Considering  how  well  the  structures  of  the  common  textile  fibers  of 
commerce— cotton,  flax,  ramie,  jute,  manilla  hemp,  silk,  and  wool — have 
been  investigated  and  minutely  described  by  able  and  exact  micmscop- 
ists,.  I  will  here  confine  myself  chiefly  to  such  experiments  as  I  have 
personally  made  with  such  fibers,  treating  them  with  chemical  reagents 
while  under  the  objective. 

While  aware  that  this  method  is  not  wholly  new,  I  am  satisfied  that 
'  compamtively  little  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  that  a 
wide  field  is  still  open  for  future  research. 

Microscopists  have  to  fortify  themselves  in  every  way  that  will  sus- 
tain, by  truthful  work,  the  value  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  re- 
search, sometimes  conducting  their  experiments  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  Fibers  may  be  so  treated  by  experts  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  how  their  changed  appearance  has  been  effected,  and 
it  may  happen  in  this  age  of  experiment  and  speculation  that  important 
decisions  in  commercial  transactions  and  in  criminal  causes  may  depend 
upon  their  investigations.  A  case  in  point  will  illustrate  this:  While 
Dr.  Dyrenforth  was  in  cliarge  of  the  chemical  division  of  the  Upited 
States  Patent  Office,  a  person  applied  for  a  patent  on  what  he  called 
'^  cottonized  silk,''  furnishing  specimens.  The  applicant  claimed  to  have 
invented  a  method  of  covering  cotton  fiber  with  a  solution  of  silk  which 
could  be  woven  into  goods  of  various  kinds.  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
public  of  the  reality  of  his  invention,  he  placed  on  exhibition  in  various 
localities  specimens  of  silk-like  goods,  in  the  web,  in  skeins  of  thread, 
and  in  ribbons,  representing  the  same  to  be  ** cottonized  silk." 

Dr.  Dyrenforth,  notconvinced  of  the  reality  of  the  so-called  invention, 
forwarded  to  this  division  some  fibers  of  the  material  for  investigation. 
These  were  subjected  to  the  usual  tests,  and  the  fibers  were  found  to 
consist  of  pure  silk.  The  fact  was  so  reported,  and  the  application  was 
rejected.  The  microscope  was  thus  usefully  employed  to  protect  manu- 
facturers and  the  public  from  imposition.  It  may  be  well  to  state  briefly 
the  metboils  employed  in  detecting  the  real  cliaractcr  of  the  material. 
The  fibers  were  first  viewed  under  plain  transmitted  light,  secondly  by 
polarized  light  and  selenite  plate.  Since  silk  and  cotton  are  polarizing 
bodies,  "cottonized  silk,''  if  it  could  be  made  as  described,  wouhl  give, 
iu  (his  case,  the  prismatic  colors  of  both  fibers,  and  the  complcraentary 
colors  would  differ  greatly  because  of  the  great  disparity  of  their  re- 
spective polarizing  and  refractive  powers.  The  fact  will  be  observo<l 
that  a  fiber  of  cotton  presents  the  api>carance  of  a  "twisted  ribbon" 
when  viewed  under  the  microscope,  while  a  fiber  of  silk,  owing  to  it^ 
cylindrical  form,  cannot  twist  upon  itself. 

Again,  the  diameter  of  "cottonized  silk,"  so  called,  would  necessarily 
be  greater  than  that  of  a  fiber  of  silk,  since  by  reason  of  the  shortnosn 
of  the  original  hairs  of  cotton  fiber  the  silk  solution  would  have  to  bo 
applied  to  an  actual  thread  of  cotton  and  not  to  a  single  fiber.  Were  a 
single  fiber  o'i  such  combination  put  under  a  suitable  objective,  and  a 
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drop  of  nitric  acid  brought  in  contact  with  the  fiber,  it  would  be  seen 
tliat  the  acid  would  destroy  the  silk  and  leave  the  fibers  of  cotton  uu- 
tonchcd,  the  latter  being  insoluble  in  cold  nitric  acid.  The  action  of 
muriatic  acid  is  similar. 

Were  a  fiber  of  cotton  present,  and  a  drop  of  pure  sulphuric  acid 
placed  on  it,  followed  quickly  by  a  drop  of  a  transparent  solution  of  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  a  peculiar  change  in  the  fiber  would  be  seen  to  take 
place,  ])rovided  the  right  proportion  of  acid  be  used.  Cotton  fiber,  un- 
der such  conditions  forms  into  disks  or  beads  of  a  beautiful  blue  color, 
and  the  same  effects  are  still  more  conspicuous  when  the  fiber  of  flax  is 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  Fig.  1  represents  a  fiber  of  cotton,  and 
Figs.  2, 3, 4, 6  fibers  of  flax,  as  they  appear  under  such  treatment.    Every 


textile  amylaceous  fiber  is  more  or  less  convertible  into  these  forms  by 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  fibers  of  cotton,  flax,  and  ramie  are  ex- 
amples of  amylaceous  cellulose ;  that  is  to  say,  these  fibers  are  converted 
into  starchy  matter  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  Therefore  in 
combinations  of  these  fibers  with  non-amylaceous  fiber  (ligneous  or 
wooily  fiber)  the  former  will  be  dissolved,  leaving  the  latter  unchanged; 
the  woody  fibers  remainiug  will  prove  suitable  objects  for  microscopical 
examinations. 

Again,  it  might  be  important  to  know  whether  a  certain  pulp  or  com- 
position contained  flax  in  combination  with  cotton.  The  composition 
might  be  of  such  a  well-digested  character  as  to  destroy  all  appearance 
of  normal  form,  that  is  to  say,  the  "  twisted  ribbon  "  character  of  cotton, 
as  well  as  the  cylindrical  and  jointed  characteristics  of  flax,  might  be 
lost  to  ordinary  view.  -In  this  case,  make  a  watery  solution  of  the  pulp, 
spread  it  out  thinly  on  a  glass  slide  3  by  1  inch,  draw  off  any  superfluous 
water,  then  add  one  or  two  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
and  place  over  it  a  glass  cover.  When  viewed  under  the  microscope 
any  portion  of  the  joints  of  flax  present  will  appear  of  a  dark-brown 
color.  A  8olution  of  iodine  has  a  similar  effect.  The  brown  portions  of 
the  joints  being  nitrogenous,  are  stained  a  yellow  color  by  the  re-agents 
D;ime(1,  wliilc  the  fibers  of  cotton,  which  are  devoid  of  nitrogen,  remain 
unstained.  The  fibers  of  flax  may  be  chemically  treated  so  as  to  render 
them  of  a  beautiful  white,  silky  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  but,  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  the  brown  nitrogenous  matter  of  the 
joints  is  found  still  present,  and  on  using  the  chromic  acid  test  it  be- 
comes deeply  stained.  A  chemical  solution  of  flax,  therefore,  would 
prove,  for  some  purposes,  undesirable,  owing  to  the  presence  of  tbis 
ligneous  matter.  Cotton  being  destitute  of  ligneous  matter  will  give  a 
chemically  pore  solution  and  is  on  this  account  l>etter  adapted  than  (lax 
for  collodjon  compounds. 

It  IH  known  that  when  wool  is  treated  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  com- 
BccoCy  or  in  Btrong  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  surface  scales  of  the  fiber 
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are  liberated  at  one  end  and  appear,  under  alow  power,  as  hairs  proceed- 
ini?  from  the  body  of  the  fiber.  Wool  may  remain  thus  saturated  in  the 
acid  for  several  hours  without  appearing  to  undergo  any  further  change 
as  far  as  is  revealed  by  the  microscope.  When  treated  in  mass  in  a 
bath  of  sulphuric  acid,  strength  COo  B.,  for  several  minutes,  and  after- 
wards quickly  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of  soda  and  finally  in  pure 
water  and  dried,  it  feels  rough  to  the  fingers,  owing  to  the  separation 
of  the  scales.  I  have  preserved  a  small  quantity  of  wool  thus  treateil 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  my  object  being  to  ascertain  whether  the  chemi- 
cal action  to  which  it  was  exposed  would  impair  its  strength.  Wool  thus 
trefited  seems  to  possess  the  property  of  resisting  the  ravages  of  the  larv® 
of  the  moth.  This  specimen,  although  o[)enly  expose<l  for  the  period 
named,  suffered  no  injury,  while  the  imbrications  appear  to  have  re- 
sumed their  natural  position  and  appear  finer.  From  these  experiments 
it  would  seem  not  improbable  that  a  new  article  of  commerce  might 
profitably  be  produced,  as  wool  thus  treated  seems  to  be  moth-proof. 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  when  sable  brushes  are  washed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  pure  phenic  alcohol,  and  afterwards  in  warm  water,  the 
moth  worm  will  not  eat  tUem.  I  mention  this  chemical  fact  because  it 
shows  that  a  change  of  this  material  is  brought  about  by  the  phenol  as 
to  its  edibility,  and  this  may  explain  why  wool  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  is  rendered  mothproof. 

The  fibers  of  dyed  black  silk  may  be  viewed  with  interest  under  the 
microscope.  If  a  lew  threads  of  its  warp  are  place<l  on  a  glass  slide  and 
one  or  two  drops  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  placed  in  contact  with  them, 
the  black  color  <3hanges  first  to  green  then  to  blue,  a  lifelike  motion  is 
observed  in  all  the  fibers,  they  appear  marked  crosswise  like  the  rings 
of  an  earth  worm,  the  surface  of  each  fiber  appears  loaded  with  par- 
ticles of  dye-stuflT,  and  finally  the  fibers  wholly  dissolve  in  the  acid.  If 
we  now  treat  a  few  threads  of  the  weft  in  the  same  manner,  a  similar 
change  of  color  takes  place.  When  the  fibers  assume  the  blue  color,  a 
dark  line  is  observed  in  the  center  of  each  running  longitudinally  the 
whole  length  (which  dark  line  is  doubtless  the  dividing  liue  of  the  two 
original  normal  threads  formed  directly  by  the  two  spinnerets),  the 
dark  air-line  or  shadow  finally  breaks  up,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  the  silk  is  wholly  dissolved.  Were  ramie,  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp 
present,  they  would  be  observed,  as  all  these  fibers  remain  unchanged 
under  this  treatment.  If  wool  be  present,  rapid' decomposition  will  fol- 
low, giving  off  copious  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  allowing,  however,  sufficient 
time  to  observe  the  separation  of  the  scales  of  the  wool  fibers  and  to 
demonstrate  by  observation  under  the  microscope  that  the  fibers  arc 
those  of  wool.  In  making  these  experiments  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a 
glass  disk  over  the  treated  fibers.  If  a  disk  or  cover  is  pressed  on  them 
while  undergoing  this  treatment  the  lifelike  motion  of  the  silk  will  not 
be  80  apparent 

PARASITES  IN  DOMESTIC  FOWLS. 

I  have  incidentally  examined  several  sick  domestic  fowls  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  ailments.  The  first  examined  was  in  a  moribund  condi- 
tion when  received,  and  died  within  an  hour  after  it  was  brought  to  my 
notice.  Its  comb  was  of  a  deep  red  color,  abnormally  so,  the  tips  being 
somewhat  black.  On  dissection,  its  general  viscera  presented  nothing 
peculiar,  but  on  removing  that  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  lungs 
excepted,  I  observed,  on  the  intercostal  muscles  bordering  the  ribs,  ^vhat 
resembled  a  superficial  reddish  pigment,  in  streaks,  while  small  specks 
of  various  forms  covered  the  lining  of  the  abdominal  cavity.    These  va 
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Tied  from  the  size  of  a  pin  point  to  that  of  a  small  pin  head.  On  removing 
a  small  portion  of  this  colored  substance,  and  viewing  it  under  a  suitable 
power  of  the  microscope,  I  found  it  to  consist  of  living  mites  {acari)j  in 
various  stages  of  growth.  I  next  removed  a  small  portion  of  the  lung 
tissue,  and,  placing  it  under  the  microscope,  again  discovered  seyenil 
living  mites.  Another  portion  was  removed  from  the  lungs,  not  ex- 
cooding  half  a  grain  in  weight,  when  three  more  mites  were  discovered. 
These  last  were  60  lively  that  it  was  difftcult  to  keep  them  long  in  view 
without  changing  the  glass  slips  on  which  they  were  placed. 

This  mite  closely  resembles  Gi/toleichus  sarcoptoides  (M.^gmn)j  although 
this  species  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  such  habitats  as  above  de- 
seribed.  Mcgiiin  states  that  the  GytoleicUus  sarcoptoides  causes  the  death 
of  both  wild  jiud  domestic  fowl:  '*  They  are  found  in  the  air-passagc» 
of  the  Inngs,  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  their  divisions,  in  the  bones  with 
whieli  ilie  air  sacs  communicate,  and  in  other  cavities.  They  are  also 
found  in  the  bronchi  of  birds,  and,  when  they  are  extremely  numerous, 
cause  titillatious  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  indicated  by  a 
slight  cough,  in  some  cases  causing  symptoms  of  asphyxia  and  conges- 
tion, to  which  the  birds  may  succumb."  He  instances  an  example  in  the 
case  of  a  pheasant,  in  which,  when  dissected,  this  obstruction  of  the 
bronchi  was  well  manifested.     (See  cuts  1  and  2.) 


Cytolelcbus  sarcoploitlcs. 


Lominosloptes  gaUinomm. 


I  think  it  probable  that  these  mites,  after  thpiy  have  effected  a  lodg- 
ment in  tlie  lungs,  bore  through  thei)leura  and  invade  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  cavities,  where  they  breed  in  large  numbers,  producing  great 
irritation  and  ultimately  death. 

About  two  months  alter  the  first  dissection,  a  second  fowl  in  a  nv)n- 
bnnd  condition  was  brought  to  me  by  the  same  gentlemen  who  brou;:lir 
the  first.  The  comb  of  this  fowl  was  highly  engorged,  and  the  tips  wn c 
black.  Its  croi>  was  greatly  distended.  It  was  unable  to  stand  np, 
breathed  with  dilficulty,  yet  exhibited  considerable  strength  wlien  about 
to  be  killed.  It  had  been  sickly  for  the  previous  fourAveeks.  1  to«ik 
the  i)recaution  iii  this  case  to  remove  the  skin,  so  that  I  could  examine 
the  cellular  tissue,  when  I  observed  great  numbers  of  small,  whitr, 
opaque  specks,  of  various  dimensions,  varying  in  size  from  the  one  Imo 
dredth  of  an  inch  to  the  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Wlien 
viewed  under  the  microscope,  the  tissue  showed  within  its  folds  and  cell 
structure  numerous  mites,  which  i)roved  on  examination  to  be  Lamino- 
sioptes  gallinorum  (M^gnin).* 

•For  the  specific  dctormiuation  of  these  Mites  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  V.  KUey. 
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Further  investigation  showed  that  the  opaque  markings  above  alluded 
to  contained,  in  many  instances,  the  remains  of  one  or  more  of  these 
niites.  The  substance  of  the  opaque  specks  was  calcjireous.  The  habi- 
tat of  these  mites  seemecl  to  be  confiued  to  the  cellular  tissue  wholly. 
I  examined  the  viscera  and  cavities  of  this  fowl,  but  found  neither  liv- 
ing mites  nor  their  remains  nor  calcareous  specks.  Megnin  states  that 
in  Europe  this  acarus  has  been  found  iu  all  turkey  hens,  and  especially 
in  foreign  turkeys  of  the  family  Phasania.  lie  "says  that  the^e  acniii 
gather  in  millions  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  destroy  the  libci-s,  but  with- 
out causing  any  other  change  than  the  production  of  the  calcareous  con- 
cretions spoken  of.  He  further  says:  "They  have  been  noticed  in  such 
numbers  in  old  birds  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  being  the  cause  of 
death."  The  existence  of  either  of  the  mites  above  described  in  Ameri- 
can fowl  has  not  hitherto  been  known.  In  this  saujc  fowl  1  found  thou- 
sands of  encysted  nematoids,  resembling,  when  viewed  under  a  low 
power  of  the  microscope,  trichina  spiralis;  but  when  removed  from 
their  watery  cysts  and  viewed  under  a  power  of  about  500  diameters, 
they  seemed  to  be  of  an  undescribed  species. 

These  encysted  worms  are  wholly  confined  to  the  muscular  coating  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines. 

On  examining  a  third  fowl,  which  was  dead  when  brought  to  me,  I 
found  in  its  cellular  tissue  numerous  mites  of  the  species  galUnorvmj 
above  described.  From  the  results  of  these  examinations,  it  seems 
probable  that  a  considerable  amount  of  disease  prevailing  among  Ameri- 
can domestic  fowls  and  not  referable  to  any  known  type,  may  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  such  parasites  as  I  found  in  the  cases  above  mentioned. 
Investigation  in  this  direction  may  therefore  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  Qie  healthful  raising  of  domestic  fowls. 

I  would  suggest  that  carbolic  acid,  or  other  disinfectants,  sprinkled 
in  and  about  nests  and  on  the  floors  of  henneries,  might  prove  useful  as 
an  antidote  in  cases  similar  to  the  above,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  the 
exterior  of  the  fowl  is  infested.  Since  this  discovery  was  made,  a  West- 
ern correspondent,  Mr.  T.  B.  Redding, writes  from  Greencastle,  Ind.,  that 
the  identical  species  of  mite  described  above  has  been  found  in  domes- 
tic fowls  in  his  locality. 

FUNGI. 

I  have  prepared  a  collection  of  water-color  drawings,  numbering  about 
eight  hundred  plates,  representing  the  leading  types  of  the  genera  and 
species  of  fungi,  embracing  many  of  the  edible  and  poisonous  species 
found  in  the  United  States,  together  with  the  types  of  genera  and 
species  of  the  principal  microscopic  fungi  which  pre^  on  living  plants 
or  are  otherwise  prejudicial  to  their  healthy  growth. 

The  edible  fungi  of  the  United  States  at  present  knowu  consist  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  species.  Mycologists  and  others  iut-er- 
ested  will  probably  find  in  this  exhibit  a  larger  number  of  drawings  of 
native  species  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  microscopic  fungi  are  selected  from  collections  made  by  Dr.  M. 
O.  Cooke,  Prof.  Charles  Peck,  Dr.  Curtis,  and  other  noted  mycologists, 
many  of  them  having  been  prepared  especially  for  this  division.  I 
have  also  prepared  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  this  collection. 

TESTS  OP  BUTTER  AND  OTHER  FATS. 

A  little  over  eight  years  ago  I  made  my  first  experiments  relating  to 
oleomargarine  and  butter,  my  prime  objeiit  being  to  iind  a  mode  by 
which  these  substances  could  be  distiuguished  oue  from  the  other. 
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Frequent  occasion  for  exi>eriment  has  since  been  afforded,  in  tests  of 
butter  samples  of  uncertain  or  suspicious  origin,  and  I  have  made  tbe 
discovery  that  when  it  is  boiled  and  cooled  slowly  for  a  perii)d  of 
twenty-four  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  from  50^  to  70^  F.,  it  Tiot  only 
becomes" crystallized,  but,  with  proper  mounting  and  the  use  of  polarized 
light,  it  exhibits  on  each  crystal  a  well-detined  figure,  resembling  what 
is  known  as  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew.  In  course  of  time,  the  period 
ranging  from  a  few  days  to  a  lew  weeks,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
butler  used  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed,  the  crystjils, 
whichat  first  are  globular,  degenerate,  giving  way  to  numerous  roscttc- 
hke  forms  peculiar  to  butter. 

i  have  also  demonstrated  that  the  crystals  of  butter  and  lard  re- 
spectively differ  essentially  froui  each  other,  and  may  be  distinguished 
at  once,  one  from  the  other,  when  properly  prepared.  The  crystal  of 
newly-made  butter,  when  boiled,  are  globular  and  present  a  dotted  ap- 
pearance, due  to  the  projection  of  numerous  short  spines.  Those  of 
beef  have  long  biserrated  spines  proceeding  frou)  a  common  center, 
while  lard  gives  a  strictly -stellar  or  star-like  i'orm,  proceedijig  from  a 
dense,  opaque  center,  which  appears  to  bo  granulated. 

These  new  facts  led  me  to  experiment  with  other  fats,  vegetable  and 
animal,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  fats  of  other  animals 
and  of  vegetables  may  not  have  other  crystalline  forms  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  of  such  definite  structure  as  might  lead  to  their  detection 
when  fraudulently  combined  with  other  fats  in  medicinal  compounds, 
&C.  I  have  made  numerous  oxperiidfcnts  to  that  end,  and  have  found 
that  the  normal  crystals  of  several  fats,  which  have  not  heretofore  been 
examined  with  sufficient  accuracy,  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others 
tiiusfar  examined.  For  example,  cacao  butter,  when  its  consistcJicy  is 
very  much  reduced  with  sweet  oil,  gives  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
discoid  crystal.  Spermaceti,  white  beeswax  and  i)arafflue,  treated  in 
the  same  way  give  other  forms,  but  as  yet  I  am  unable  to  obtain  the 
highest  crystalline  forms  of  these  last- mentioned  fats. 

The  utility  of  these  investigations  in  animal  and  vegetable  fats  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the  prosecutions  lately  brought 
against  fraudulent  butter  dealers  and  venders,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, the  accused,  in  every  instance,  acknowledged  that  n)y  evidence 
against  them  was  correct,  and  that  they  had  sold  tallow  compounds  as 
butter. 

As  a  result  of  this  detection  of  fraudulent  compounds,  about  sixty 
hawkers,  men  and  women,  who,  under  the  guise  of  ftunicrs,  have  been 
offering  for  sale,  from  door  to  door,  comimuuds  of  tallow,  lard,  and  cot- 
ton-seed oil,  mixed  with  inferior  butter,  as  genuine  creamery  butter, 
have  abandone<l  their  callhig. 

EXAMINATION   OP  BUTTER   AND   ITS   SUBSTITUTES. 

In  making  examinations  of  butter  and  its  substitutes,  a  s]>e<;imen  of 
^he  suspected  article  is  placed  between  two  small  i)ie<5es  of  glass,  using 
•or  one  the  ordinary  microscopic  slide  3  by  1  inch,  and  for  the  other  a 
thick  microscopic  disk;  then  compress  the  specimen  sutticiently  to  give 
a  thin  translucent  cloud,  [f  white  opaque  particles  are  ot)S(>rved  be- 
tween the  glasses,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  substance  is  a 
fatty  compound.  If  the  experimenter  will  first  practice  with  lard  in  an 
atmosphere  of  moderate  temperature,  he  will  observe  the  white  specks 
of  ftit  alluded  to.  Should  the  cloud  be  very  even  throughout,  it  is 
probably  either  pure  butter  or  newly-made  butterine. 
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Before  proceeding  further  with  the  microscope  a  portion  of  the  sam- 
ples is  usually  submitted  for  examination  to  a  test  with  sulphuric  acid. 

While  these  two  simple  tests  will  always  distinguish  trae  oleomarga- 
rine from  butter  their  result  is  less  decisive  in  the  case  of  butteriue, 
owing  to  its  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  butter.  Hence  it 
is  often  necessary  to  subject  what  appears  to  be  genuine  butter  to  a 
closer  examination.  When  this  is  the  case,  resort  is  again  bad  to  the 
microscope,  first  removing  any  salt  present  by  pressing  a  portion  of  the 
substance  through  the  meshes  of  fine  cambric  muslin,  then  mounting 
the  specimen  with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  and  viewing  it  by.  plain 
transmitted  light  under  a  power  of  about  75  diameters.  If  well-defined 
crystals  of  fat  are  present  they  are  at  once  seen.  Should  the  crystals 
be  in  the  amorphous  state  they  may  not  be  seen  in  this  way.  I  then 
resort  to  polarized  light  when  very  minute  fatty  crystals  are  at  once 
detected,  &  present,  provided  the  polarizer  is  rotated  until  its  face  angle 
is  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  analyzer.  Push  the  polarizer  down 
as  low  as  the  stand  will  permit.  By  this  means  a  darker  ground  is 
produced,  and  the  .bright  specks  or  light  shades  of  fat  will  appear  in 
view  over  the  dark  ground. 

When  amorphous  crystals  are  detected  by  this  means  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  of  beef  or  lard. 

Boil  about  1  ounce  of  the  substance  and  cool  it  slowly.  The  next 
step  is  to  examine  under  the  microscope  a  portion  of  it  thus  prepared. 
To  accomplish  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  by  any  of  the  well- 
known  means  on  a  glass  slide  of  Tby  3  inches,  a  varnish  ring  one  hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  in  thickness  when  dry.  Put  a  single  drop  of  any 
thickj  transparent  oil  within  the  varnish  circle  and  place  in  contact  with 
the  oil  a  very  small  portion  of  the  suspected  substance.  Use  a  point, 
such  as  that  of  a  pin  or  needle,  to  separate  the  floating  fatty  substance 
into  very  fine  granules  (crystals).  Place  a  suitable  glass  disk  or 
*^  cover''  over  the  oil  and  press  it  gently  down  so  that  it  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  varnish  ring,  which  should  receive  one  coat  of  varnish 
just  before  the  slide  is  used  and  should  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
protect  the  crystals  from  pressure  by  the  cover.  The  object  may  now 
be  viewed  by  plain  transmitted  light.  If  the  crystals  exhibit  a  well- 
defined  stellar  form,  such  as  Figs.  13, 14,  or  15,  the  substance  is  lard ; 
if  such  as  18  it  is  beef  fat.  The  latter  should  be  viewed  with  the  high 
powers,  so  as  to  observe  the  biserratcd  form  of  the  individual  spines  of 
which  the  perfect  crj'stal  consists.  If  butter  crystals  are  present,  they 
may  be  of  one  or  both  forms,  globular  or  rosette.  (See  Figs.  7, 8, 9,  and 
5,  Plate  1.) 

In  Plate  I,  Fig.  1  represents  the  crj'stals  of  boiled  butter  as  seen  by 
a  pocket  lens:  Fig.  2,  highly  magnified  crystals  of  butter  from  a  breed 
of  Shorthorn,  Devon,  and  Tennessee  native  cattle,  showing  the  "  cross" 
under  polarized  light;  Fig.  3,  crystals  of  butter  from  a  breed  of  pure 
Ahlerney ;  Fig.  4,  highly  magnified  crystals  of  Tennessee  butter  under 
plain  transmitted  light;  Fig.  5,  a  budding  crystal  of  Tennessee  butter; 
Fig.  C,  the  indented  crystal  peculiar  to  Tennessee  butter  of  this  grade; 
Fig.  7,  a  crystal  of  butter  from  Huron  County,  Ohio ;  Fig.  8,  the  rosette 
form  of  secondary  crystallization  of  butter  as  seen  under  polarized  ligbt 
and  selenite  plate;  Fig.  9,  secondary  crystallization  of  butter  under  ])o 
larized  light  without  selenite  plate ;  Fig.  10,  a  crystal  of  butter  under 
polarized  light  and  selenite  plate ;  Fig.  11,  a  crystal  of  oleomargarine 
under  polarized  light, in  which  sample  a  large  proportion  of  butter  is  com- 
bined with  lard,  the  presence  of  butter  being  indicated  by  the  "  cross  " 
and  that  of  lard  by  *'  spines  " ;  Fig,  12,  the  same  crystal  under  polarized 
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light  and  selenite  plate ;  Fig.  13,  pressed  lard  under  transmitted  light  ^ 
Fig.  14,  rendered  lard,  strained  to  remove  nitrogenous  bodies ;  Fig.  15, 
tbo  same  crystal  under  polarized  light  and  selenite  plate ;  Fig.  16,  homo- 
geneous olemargarine  under  i)olarizcd  light  and  selenite  plate;  Fig.  17, 
pore  butter  under  polarized  Light  and  selenite  plate ;  Fig.  18,  beef  fat 
iiigbly  magnified  under  polarized  light  and  selenite  plate.  The  magni- 
fying power  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  above  crystals,  with 
the  exception  of  Fig.  18,  varies  from  ten  to  five  hundred  diameters,  and 
in  Fig.  18  from  seventy-five  to  five  hundred  diameters. 

TO  SEPAUATE  BTJTTBB  OBYSTALS. 

The  method  employed  to  crystallize  butter  and  separate  the  crystals, 
so  that  they  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye*  is  this :  Procure  a  speci- 
men of  pure  butter  and  boil  it  in  a  test  tuoe  or  tin  pan  for  a  period 
of  several  seconds,  pour  the  liquid  portion  off  in  a  cup  or  other  suita- 
ble vessel,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place  to  crystallize^  sdlow  the  cooling 
process  to  continue  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Eemove  with 
the  point  of  a  penknife  a  few  grains  of  the  butter  thus  treated,  place  it 
on  a  slip  of  glass  and  pour  over  it  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  The  crys- 
tals may  then  be  easily  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  a  needle. 
A  solution  of  alcohol  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  carbolic  acid  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  parts  by  measure  of  the  first  to  one  part  of  the 
last,  will  prove  more  satisfactory  in  separating  the  crystals  than  alcohol 
alone.  If  the  crystals  are  viewed  by  a  pocket  lens  they  will  appear  like 
80  many  insect  eggs.  (See  Fig.  1.)  Beef  and  lard  fats  may  be  treated 
in  Uke  manner,  but  in  practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  crystals  of  these 
fats  are  not  so  easily  separated,  owing  to  their  long  spines  interlocking 
with  each  other.  Nine  years  ago,  while  making  some  experiments  with 
batter,  I  first  observed  that  boiled  butter  exhibited  small  crystals  some- 
what stellar,  but  gave  no  further  attention  to  the  fact  until  May  last 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  real  character  of  the  crystals  I  pro- 
cured a  sample  of  pure  dairy  butter  from  Ohio.  This  was  boiled,  and 
when  cold  I  examined  it  under  a  power  of  75  diameters.  To  my  surprise 
globular  bodies  were  found,  having  apparently  a  very  fine  fibrous  struct- 
ore.  When  subjected  to  polarized  light  a  cross  consisting  of  arms  of 
equal  length  was  observed  on  each  crystal.  (See  Figs.  2  and  3.)  On 
rotating  the  x>oles  the  cross  of  each  crystal  rotated.  On  rotating  the 
glass  on  which  the  specimen  of  butter  was  mounted  the  crosses  remained 
stationary,  thus  showing  that  the  appearance  of  the  cross  depends  on 
the  fact  that  the  crystals  are  (1)  globuIar^2)  polarizing  bodies,  (3)  trans- 
lucent, and  (4)  comparatively  smooth,  were  they  opaque  or  non-polar- 
izing, or  did  they  consist  of  long  spines  causing  great  divergence  of  the 
rays  of  light,  no  image  of  the  cross  would  be  visible.  But  from  whatever 
canse  the  appearance  of  tiie  cross  on  butter  crystals  arises,  its  constant 
appearance  on  new  butter  under  the  conditions  above  described  is  a  fact 
beyond  any  question,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  better  the 
qoality  of  the  butter,  tiie  more  clearly  defined  is  the  cross.  It  is  black, 
hrge,  and  well  defined.  When  these  crystals  are  under  polarized  light 
and  a  selenite  plate,  they  exhibit  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  are 
exceedingly  interesting  objects.    (See  Fig.  10.) 

In  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  respecting  these  crystals  being 
peculiar  to  butter,  I  had  cream  churned,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Prank  K.  Ward,  of  Washington,  and  a  fine  sample  of  granulated  but- 
ter made  in  my  presence,  a  portion  of  which  was  secured  j  also  a  portion 
of  butter  from  another  lot  made  in  my  absence.  The  first  lot  was  made 
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of  pure  Alderney  cream,  the  Hecond  from  mixed  cream.  The  samples 
were  kept  apart  in  separate  boxes,  boiled,  cooled  slowly,  and  examined 
accordinpT  to  the  methods  described.  Both  samples  gave  the  globular 
crystals,  showing  the  cross.  These  cnrstals  varied  in  diameter  fix)m 
fifteen  ten-thonsandths  to  one  one-hnndredth  of  an  inch.  Very  large 
crystals,  such  as  the  latter,  show  the  cross  but  dimly,  while  the  small 
ones  show  it  distinctly.  To  this  date  I  have  received  several  samples 
of  butter  from  Tennessee,  Ohio,  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  All  exhibited  one  or  both  forms  of  the  crystals 
common  to  butter,  but  generally  the  globular  only.  Pure  market  or 
store  butter,  which  has  been  exposed  to  high  temperature  for  several 
months,  exhibits  a  greater  number  of  the  rosette  forms,  measuring  only 
about  fifteen  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that,  as  butter  loses  its  freshness,  either  through  age,  heat,  or  other 
causes,  the  globular  crystals,  with  the  cross  which  appears  upon  th^m, 
tend  to  give  way  to  the  rosette-like  forms  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9,  while 
inferior  butter  appears  to  show  the  rosette-liko- forms  much  sooner  than 
that  of  the  best  quality.  These  latter  forms  appear  to  result  jfrom  the 
breaking  up  of  the  globular  crystals,  in  the  center  of  which  speck  after 
speck  appears  to  expand  into  the  rosette-like  form  and  float  away, 
(See  Kg.  6.) 

In  examining  the  two  butters  received  from  Mr.  Ward,  I  observed  a 
material  difference  in  their  appearance.  Although  all  exhibited  the 
peculiar  typical  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  some  brands  exhibited  globular 
crystals  much  more  bright  in  color  than  others.  The  butter  received 
from  Tennessee  exhibited  a  peculiar  indentation  in  the  large  crystals ; 
and  so  well  defined  is  this  peculiarity  that  this  brand  may  at  once  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  I  have  yet  examined.  (See  Fig.  6.)  Several 
butters  examined  in  May  last,  made  from  milk  of  cows  fed  on  dry  feed, 
exhibited  crystals  more  brilliant  in  appearance  than  those  fed  on  grass 
in  July.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  butter  crystals  of  different  breeds 
may  yet  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  some  marked  peculiarities, 
although  preserving  always  well-defined  features  common  to  butter. 

The  globular  crystals  of  some  butters  are  exceedingly  transparent ; 
in  this  case  a  veiy  low  power  of  the  microscope  should  be  used  for  ex- 
aminations ;  an  inch  and  a  half  objective  serves  the  purpose. 

Exceedingly  small  globular  butter  crystals  may  arise  from  one  or  two 
causes,  such  as  from  tilie  oily  characters  of  the  butter,  or  by  cooling  the 
boiled  butter  too  quickly.  All  boiled  samples  should  be  kept  in  a  dark 
cool  place  to  prevent  the  crystals  from  passing  to  the  secondary  stage 
characterized  by  the  rosette-like  forms.  At  high  temperature,  such  as 
100^  F.,  the  globular  crystals  all  dissolve.  Should  these  precautions 
be  neglected  effective  crystallization  will  not  take  place  and  the  cross 
will  not  be  discovered. 

MOUNTIWa  BUTTER  CRYSTALS. 

A  practical  microscopist  will  readily  perceive  that  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  crystals  great  care  must  be  exerdsed  in  mounting  them.  The 
globular  crystals  should  not  be  crushed;  neither  should  they  be  exposed 
to  light  except  when  necessary,  br  to  a  temperature  of  over  7(K>  or  75^ 
F.  At  950  1  found  the  crystals  of  Tennessee  butter  dissolve  while  the 
Ward  butter  crystals  at  the  same  temperature  retained  very  nearly  their 
normal  form. 

In  order  to  crystallize  solid  fats  and  show  their  normal  crystals  it  is 
necessary  first  to  boil  them  with  sweet  oil.  When  cold,  the  composition 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of  butter.    Cacao  butter  should  be  made 
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SO  liquid  when  cold  that  its  crystals  Tdll  swim  iiicrusted  on  the  surface 
of  the  oil.  When  a  little  of  this  floating  incrustation  is  bruised  gently 
in  oil  and  mounted,  beautifbl  discoid  crystals  will  appear  under  the  mi- 
croscope. When  normal  crystals  of  fat  of  any  description  are  mounted 
in  oil  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  specimens  of  them  for  a  long  period, 
owing  to  their  tendency  to  dissolve,  especially  at  temperatures  exceeding 
80OF. 

CHEMICAL    TESTS  FOB   BUTTER,  OLEOMARaARINB,  AND  BUTTERINE. 

Oleomargarine  made  under  the  French  patent,  consisting  mostly  of 
beef  fat,  is  easily  detected  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  on  a  portion  about  the  size  of  a  bean  and  mixing  quickly 
with  a  glass  rod.  The  mass  at  once  assumes  a  light  amber  tint,  soon 
turning  darker  and  richer  in  color.  After  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  it  turns  to  a  well-defined  crimson  scarlet.  After  a  lapse 
of  twenty-four  hours  it  becomes  the  color  of  dark  walnut. 

Within  the  last  six  months  I  have  failed  to  find  any  of  this  grade  of 
butter  substitute  in  Washington  markets.  It  is  giving  way  to  various 
cheaper  compounds,  known  as  butterine. 

True  oleomargarine  may  be  detected  also  by  boiling  a  sample  of  it  in 
an  iron  spoon,  when  the  odor  of  burnt  £ett  is  given  oft  Butterine  can- 
not be  tested  by  this  process  satisfactorily,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
batter  in  the  mixture,  the  butyric  acid  of  the  butter  being  the  most 
prominent  odor  observed. 

If  samples  of  pure  butter,  oleomargarine,  and  butterine  are  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  75^  F.,  for  a  period  of  one  hour,  the  last  named  will 
become  slightly  glossy,  and  at  85°  will  become  almost  semi-fluid,  while 
the  other  two  samples  named  will  not  appear  to  the  naked  eye  to  be 
thus  affected  and  will  preserve  their  sharp  angles. 

When  oleomargarine  or  butterine  is  newly  made,  crystals  of  fat  are 
seldom  observed  in  it  when  viewed  under  the  microscope;  but  in  course 
of  time,  owing  to  their  being  subjected  to  light  and  increased  rise  of 
temperature  in  the  stores,  both  exhibit  crystals  of  fat  more  or  less.  In 
the  butter  substitutes  of  commerce,  the  crystals  are  seldom  absent,  but 
dark,  nitrogenous,  yellow,  translucent  bodies  are  always  seen  in  them 
and  are  characteristic  of  them.  These  latter  substances  are  never  found 
in  pure  butter.  When  butter  substitutes  are  sold  as  butter,  they  ex- 
hibit only  the  faint  odor  and  taste  of  butter,  and  one  is  puzzled  to  know 
whether  the  article  is  genuine  or  not.  In  such  cases  it  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  either  oleomargarine  or  butterine.  When  the  suspected 
substance  has  a  bad  odor,  and  tastes  like  butter,  it  is  probably  old  but- 
ter, provided  it  exhibits  no  dark  yellow  bodies  when  viewed  under  a 
power  varying  firom  76  to  260  diameters. 

HOW  TO  DETECT  THE  CRYSTALS  OP  LARD  BY  THE  NAKED  EYE. 

Procure  a  piece  of  glass;  place  a  small  portion  of  the  lard  on  it,  cov- 
ering it  with  a  tiiick  microscopic  glass  disk ;  press  the  parts  together  so 
as  to  form  a  thin  film  of  the  lard  between,  as  described  in  the  case  of 
butter.  Yiew  the  glass  and  lard  thus  secured  before  a  strong  light, 
when  white  specks  will  be  observed  in  the  lard.  The  transparent  por- 
tion represents  the  oil,  the  white  specks  the  crystals  of  fat  In  this 
way  fats  may  frequently  be  detected  in  oleomargarine  and  butterine. 
Pure  butter  treated  in  this  way  exhibits  a  plain,  even  color.  Mixed 
butters  have  a  streaky  appearance,  owing  to  their  different  densities 
and  colors. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

Oleomargarine,  wIiqu  made  under  tlie  formula  of  the  French  i)atcnt, 
is  composed  mostly  of  beef  i^t  churned  with  milk  and  colored  with  an- 
natto. 

Butteriue  is  said  to  be  composed  of  the  proportion  of  lard,  4  pounds; 
tallow,  4  pounds,  and  creamery  butter,  2  pounds.  A  lower  grade  is 
made  as  follows:  Cotton-seed  oil,  4  pounds;  tallow,  4  pounds;  low 
grade  of  butter,  2  pounds. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  two  compositions  of  butteriue  above  given, 
that  the  sulphuric-acid  test  would  act  differently  in  each  case.  I  there- 
fore advise  the  polariscopic  test  as  the  most  effective  for  these  compo- 
sitions. 

EDIBLE  MUSHEOOMS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  several  years  past,  the  microscopic  division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  from  its  regular 
correspondents  and  others,  from  which  it  appears  that,,  in  various  locali- 
ties representing  almost  every  section  and  climate  of  the  Union,  there 
are  found  large  quantities  of  edible  mushrooms  and  other  allied  fungi, 
few  of  which  are,  however,  utilized,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  to  distinguish  the  edible  species  from  the  poison- 
ous ones.  To  obtain  some  clear  and  trustworthy  criteria  by  which  to 
make  this  essential  distinction,  has  been  the  object  of  the  Various  com- 
munications received,  and  in  view  of  the  highly  nutritious  properties  of 
this  class  of  esculents,  and  of  the  great  possible  value  of  their  aggregate 
product  as  indicated  by  the  vast  quantities  produced  in  countries  where 
attention  is  given  to  their  cultivation,  the  importance  of  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  inquiries  will  be  readily  appreciated. 

FOOD  VALUE  OP  MUSHEOOMS. 

Eohllrausch  and  Siegel,  who  claim  to  have  made  exhaustive  investi- 
gations into  the  food  values  of  mushrooms,  state  that  "many  species 
deserve  to  be  placed  beside  meat  as  sources  of  nitrogenous  nutriment," 
and  their  analysis,  if  correct,  fully  bears  out  the  statement.  They  find 
in  100  parts  of  dried  Morchella  esculenta  35.18  per  cent,  of  protein ;  in 
Eeltella  esculenta  26.31  per  cent,  of  protein,  from  4G  to  49  per  cent,  of 
potassium,  salts,  and  phosphoric  acid,  2.3  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar.  The  Bolctm  edulis  they  represent  as 
containing  in  100  parts  of  the  dried  substance  22.82  per  cent,  of  protein. 
The  nitrogenous  values  of  different  foods  as  compared  with  the  mush- 
room are  stated  as  follows :  Protein  substance  calculated  for  100  parts 
of  bread,  8.03 ;  of  oatmeal,  0.74 ;  of  barley -bread,  G.39 ;  of  leguminous 
fruits,  27.05 ;  of  potatoes,  4.85 ;  of  mushrooms,  33.0.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  various  kinds  of  mushrooms  are  edible  than  is  generally 
supposed,  but  a  prejudice  has  grown  up  concerning  them  in  this  coun- 
try which  will  t-ake  some  time  to  eradicate ;  nevertheless,  they  con- 
tribute so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  food  product  of  the  world  that 
we  may  be  sure  their  value  will  not  be  permanently  overlooked,  espec- 
ially when  we  consider  our  large  accessions  of  population  from  coun- 
tries in  which  the  mushroom  is  a  familiar  and  much-prized  edible. 

In  France  mushrooms  form  a  very  large  article  of  consumption  and 
are  widely  cultivated.  The  mushroom  beds  cultivated  in  the  caves  are 
frequency  miles  in  extent.    A  cave  at  Mery  is  mentioned  as  containing. 
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in  1867, 21  milos  of  beds,  and  producing  not  less  than  3,000  pounds  in 
weight  daily.  Another  at  Frepillon  contains  10  miles  of  beds.  The 
catacombs  and  quarries  of  Paris  and  vicinity  and  the  caves  of  Moulin 
de  la  Eoche,  Sous  Bicetre,  andBagneox  produce  immense  quantities  of 
mushrooms.  They  are  all  under  Government  supervision  and  are  reg- 
ularly inspected  like  the  mines. 

The  mushroom  wliich  is  Cultivated  in  these  quarries  and  caves  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  is  the  "  Snow  Ball,''  Agaricus  arvensis. 
The  truffle  is  held  in  high  esteem  and  is  largely  exported.  In  1872  the 
quantity  of  truffles  exported  from  France  was  valued  at  ovex  3,000,000 
francs,  and  in  1879  at  nearly  10,000,000  francs.  Immense  quantities  of 
\h^  Agaricus  deliciosus  are  sold  in  the  Marseilles  markets.  Tlie  Fistulina 
hepatica  is  also  in  great  demand,  and  many  other  varieties  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  the  markets  throughout  France.  The  Chinese,  who  are 
noted  for  the  care  bestowed  on  their  esculent  vegetation,  use  large  quan- 
tities of  the  edible  fungi,  importing  largely  from  Japan  and  Tahiti.  The 
trade  in  edible  fungi  from  Tahiti  to  China  commenced  about  the  year 
1866 ;  in  1868  only  70  tons  were  shipped,  in  1873, 135  tons  were  ex- 
ported to  China,  and  in  1874, 152  tons  were  exported. 

The  value  of  the  mushrooms  imported  by  Shanghai  from  Tahiti  in 
1872  was  107,000  taels,  and  in  1873, 138,800  taels— the  tael  is  worth  about 
Ob.  sterling.  The  fungus  shipped,  Exidia  auricula  indcCy  is  said  to  be 
very  rich  in  fhngine  and  nitrogen.  It  is  a  very  bulky  freight,  10  tons 
taking  as  much  room  as  30  tons  of  ordinary  freight. 

A  very  laudable  practice  of  the  Chinese  Government  alluded  to  in  an 
English  journal,  and  which  might  perhaps  bo  advantageously  adopted 
in  this  country,  is  the  publishing  for  annual  gratuitous  (Tistribution  of 
nnmeroos  treatises  describing  the  difierent  herbs  which  can  bo  utilized 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  food  purposes.  One  of  these  treatises  is  called 
the  "Anti-Famine  Herbal,"  and  consists  of  six  volumes  containing  de- 
scriptions, with  illustrations,  of  over  400  plants  which  can  be  used  as 
food.  These  volumes  are  of  inestimable  value  in  districts  where  the 
ravages  of  insects^  drought,  &c.,  have  destroyed  the  grain  and  rice 
crops  and  famine  is  imminent.  The  Japanese  grow  several  species  of 
edible  fungi  in  logs  of  decaying  wood  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; and  aside  from  the  home  consumption  they  in  one  year  exported 
to  China  mushrooms  to  the  value  of  $60,000.  In  1879  mushrooms  were 
exported  from  Japan  to  the  value  of  243,440  yens — ^tho  yen  is  equal  to 
99^  cents.  In  Italy  the  value  of  the  mushroom  as  an  article  of  diet  has 
long  been  understood  and  appreciated.  Pliny,  Galen,  and  Dioscorides 
mention  various  esculent  species,  notably  varieties  of  the  truffle,  the 
boletos  and  the  puflf-ball.  At  Home  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  appoint  inspectors  to  examine  all  the  mushrooms  brought 
into  the  market  and  to  reject  such  as  are  poisonous  or  worthless,  which 
are  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  It  was  required  also  that  no  mushrooms 
should  be  hawked  about  the  streets,  but  that  all  should  be  sent  to  the 
central  depot  fbr  inspection. 

The  yearly  average  of  the  taxed  mushrooms  sold  (all  over  10  pounds 
being  taxed)  in  the  city  of  Bome  alone,  for  the  past  decade,  has  been 
estimated  at  between  60,000  and  80,000  pounds  weight.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  mushrooms  are  consumed  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Bussia  and 
Austria,  and  in  the  latter  country  a  list  is  published,  by  authority,  of 
those  mushrooms  which  upon  official  examination  may  be  sold.  Darwin 
spekka  of  Terra  del  Fuego  as  the  only  country  where  cryptogamic  plants 
fonn  a  staple  article  of  food. 

The  natives  there  eat  no  vegetable  food  except  a  bright  yellow  fnn- 
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gus  allied  to  Bulgarin.  In  England  the  common  meadow  mushroom, 
AgariGus  campestris,  is  quite  well  known  and  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  the  people,  but  there  is  not  that  general  knowledge  and 
use  of  other  species  whicn  obtains  on  the  continent.  Much  has  been 
done  of  late  years  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Dr.  Curtis,  Dr.  0.  B. 
Badham,  Dr.  M.  0.  Cooke,  Worthington  G.  Smith,  Prof.  Charles  Peck, 
and  others,  to  disseminate  general  knowledge  on  the  subject.  That 
America  is  no  less  rich  in  the  quantity  and  variety  of  esculent  fungi  is 
readily  seen  by  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  eleven  species  of  edible 
fungi  have  been  descibed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis,  State  botanist  of  North 
Carolina,  as  indigenous  to  that  State  alone,  aud  late  investigatious  show 
that  nearly  all  the  types  common  to  the  countries  of  continental  Europe 
are  found  in  different  localities  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  J.  J.  Brown, 
of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  writes  that  edible  mushrooms  are  found  in 
his  neighborhood  in  great  abundance. 

In  preparing  this  paper  for  publication  I  have  made  selections  from 
such  specimens  of  edible  fungi  as  have  marked  peculiarities  in  struct- 
ure, habits,  taste,  odor,  color,  juice,  and  change  of  color  of  juice  on  ex* 
posure  to  the  atmosphere. 

ORANGE  MILK  MUSHROOM. 

This  agaric  is  highly  recommended  by  different  authors.  It  belongs 
to  the  genus  Lactarius,  or  the  milk-bearing  group.  As  a  group,  the 
milk  fungi  are  the  only  ones  which  receive  general  commendation  as 
esculent.  Lactarius  deliciosus  (Fig.  1  of  Plate  2)  is  easily  distinguished 
from  any  other  of  the  group  by  the  orange  or  red-colored  milk  it  exudes 
on  being  bruised  or  broken.  The  bruised  parts  turn,  on  exposure,  to  a 
dull  green  color,  as  does  the  milk  also  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
This  mushroom  nas  a  firm,  juicy  flesh,  and  the  richly-colored  top  is  com- 
monly but  not  always  marked  with  deeper-colored  zones.  The  stem  is 
often  spotted  with  red ;  gills  same  color  as  the  pileus.  It  is  found  in 
fir  plantations,  pine,  and  swampy  woods.  It  can  be  distinguished  read- 
ily from  another  and  a  poisonous  species,  which  is  similar  in  shape  and 
size,  by  its  deeper  color  and  by  its  orange-colored  milk,  the  milk  of  the 
poisonous  species  being  white  and  unchangeable.  The  fiavor  of  the  de- 
liciosus,  when  cooked,  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  kidney  stew. 

Mode  of  cooittna.— ''Tho  rich  gravy  it  produces  is  its  chief  charftcteristic,  and 
hence  it  commends  itself  to  make  a  rich  gravy  sauce,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  sonps.  It 
requires  delicate  cooking,  for,  though  fleshy,  it  becomes  tough  it  kept  on  the  fire  until 
aU  the  Juice  is  exuded.  Baking  is  perhaps  the  best  process  for  this  agaric  to  pass 
Uirough." 

OHANTABBLLB. 

Wherever  found  OantliarellMS  cibarious  (Fig.  2)  grows  in  great  proftision. 
It  is  very  popular  in  Europe,  where,  in  some  localities,  the  inhabitants 
make  it  their  principal  food.  It  is  easUy  recognized  by  its  rich  color 
and  the  peculiar  form  of  its  gills.  It  is  generaUy  found  in  light  woods 
and  high  situations.  The  pileus  is  lobed  and  irregular  in  shape.  When 
young  it  is  dome-like,  the  margin  rolled  in;  as  it  approaches  maturity 
the  margin  expands,  forming  an  irregular,  wavy  line,  and  is  orange  or 
deep  yellow,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  yelk  of  an  egg.  It  its 
youth  the  stalk  is  tough,  white,  and  solid,  becoming  hollow  in  maturity. 
The  gills,  which  appear  like  short,  branching  veins,  are  thick  and  wide 
apart,  and  are  of  the  same  color  as,  the  pileus.    The  texture  is  smooth, 
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tbe  flesh  is  \\rhite  and  dense  and  has  a  pleasant  odor.  Yittadina  com- 
pares it  to  that  of  plums.  It  is  somewhat  dry  and  tough  in  character, 
and  therefore  requires  slow  and  long  stewing,  with  plenty  of  liquid.  In 
pclecting  them  for  culinary  purposes,  crisp  and  heavy  ones  should  bo 
fbosen  in  preference  to  light  and  soft  ones,  being  less  likely  to  become 
leathery  in  cooking.  Some  recommend  soaking  them  in  milk  over  night 
to  render  them  tender. 
Mrs.  Hussey  gives  the  following  receipt : 

Cot  tho  mushrooms  across  and  remoye  the  stems,  put  them  into  a  olosely-oover^tl 
QQce-pan  with  a  little  fresh  bntter  and  sweat  them,  take  them  out,  wipe,  and  stew 
iQ  grayy  or  fricassee  ontil  tender  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature ;  a  great  hoa^. 
ilvAys  destroys  the  flavor. 

A  deleterious  species  of  the  cantharellus,  Cantherellu9  aurantiaous^ 
often  found  in  rank  grass  or  decaying  herbage,  is  of  the  same  color,  and 
by  a  careless  observer  might  be  taken  for  the  wholesome  species.  A 
little  care  and  attention  to  detail,  however,  will  enable  one  to  distln* 
goish  one  from  tL  *^  other.  In  the  Cantharellus  aurantiacus  the  gills  are 
crowded,  thin,  ana  of  a  much  deeper  color  than  the  pilens. 

FAIBT  SING  OBAMPiaNON. 

Maroifnius  oreades  (Fig.  3)  is  represented  by  all  mycologists  as  one 
of  the  most  highly  flavored.  It  grows  in  rings  in  short  pastures  on 
downs  and  by  roaidsides,  but  never  in  woods.  It  is  very  well  marked, 
somewhat  tough,  the  solid  stem  particularly  so.  In  color  it  is  a  bright 
Wt  The  gills  are  wide  apart  and  are  of  a  cream  color.  When  dried 
it  can  be  kept  for  years  without  losing  its  flavor.  "  It  is  much  used  in 
the  French  "  h  la  mode"  beef  shops  in  London,  with  the  view  of  flavor- 
ing that  dish."  Badham,  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Worthington  G. 
Smith,  of  England,  highly  recommend  the  fairy  ring  champignon,  and 
it  is  said  by  experts  in  the  culinary  art  that  when  boiled  with  butter  it 
has  an  exquisitely  rich  and  delicious  flavor.  Mr.  Berkeley  says  it  is  so 
common  in  some  districts  of  England  that  bushels  may  be  gathered  in 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  found  growing  in  woods  on  dead  leaves, 
is  to  be  avoided.  .  The  giUs  of  this  species  are  darker  in  color  and  nar- 
i<>wo.  It  has  a  hairy  down  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  by  which  it  may 
^  be  dlstingaished. 

HSDaEHOa  OB  SPINE  MUSHROOM. 

This  gonvLB.JBydmim  repandwn  (Fig.  4),  being  so  well  defined,  having 
ipines  iostead  of  gills  or  pores,  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  others. 

The  pileus  is  irregular  in  shape,  depressed  in  the  center,  fleshy,  and 
Psle  cinnamon  or  yellowish  in  color. 

Flesh  Arm  and  white,  turning  slightly  brown  when  bruised.  The 
^ines  are  awl -shaped,  of  various  sizes,  crowded  and  running  down, 
P^er  in  color  than  the  pileus.  Stem  solid,  at  flist  whiteand  then  tawny 
P^sam-color;  spores  round  and  white.  There  are  no  poisonous  species 
in  this  genus,  although  some  are  too  tough  to  be  considered  edible. 

The  Hydnum  repandum  is  the  most  desurable.  M.  Boques,  an  eminent 
Fmoch  mycologist,  says : 

The  general  nae  of  this  fongiis  thronghoat  Franod,  Italy,  and  Gaimany  laavM  no 
tel  it  to  its  good  qnalitlM. 
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It  is  common  in  oak  and  pine  woods  in  England.  Mrs.  Hussey  rec- 
ommends stewing  this  mushroom  in  brown  or  white  sauce. 

Cook  slowly  and  for  a  long  time,  ancipccop  well  supplied  with  liquid,  it  being  nat- 
urally deficient  in  moisture. 

Its  dry  nature  makes  it  easy  to  preserve,  and  it  may  be  kept  for  a 
great  length  of  time. 

MEADOW  MUSHROOM. 

To  distinguish  the  common  meadow  mushroom,  Agaricm  (psalliota) 
campestris  (Fig.  5),  requires  very  little  discrimination.  The  cap  or  pileus 
is  fleshy,  white,  or  tawny,  sometimes  brownish.  When  it  is  in  its  best 
condition  for  use  the  gills  arc  a  beautiful  pink  in  color :  ultimat^y  they 
become  a  deep  brown,  reaching  nearly  to  tbe  stem,  which  carries  a  well- 
marked  white  woolly  ring  or  volva.  Tlie  cap  is  usually  more  or  less 
adorned  with  minute  silky  fibrils.  The  margin  generally  extends  a  lit- 
tle beyond  the  outer  extremity  of  the  gills.  It  has  an  enticing  jfragrance, 
and  the  white  flesh  is  sometimes  inclined  tochangetopink  when  broken. 
It  grows  in  open  grassy  places,  in  fields  and  rich  pastures,  but  never  in 
thick  woods. 

It  may  be  prepared  for  the  table  by  stewing  with  butter,  spice,  pars- 
ley, sweet  herbs,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  a  little  pure  lemon  juice.  It  makes 
a  fine  catsup,  and  cut  up  in  small  pieces  and  stewed  with  butter  makes 
an  agreeable  adjunct  to  a  steak  or  mutton-chop.  Tbe  catsup  may  be 
used  to  give  flavor  to  soup  or  beef  tea. 

This  mushroom  should  be  eaten  fresh,  and  served  hot. 

Dr.  Badham  says : 

The  mushroom,  having  tlio  samo  proximate  principles  as  meat,  requires,  like  meat, 
to  be  cooked  before  these  become  changed. 

Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  says : 

The  Agarioua  arvenais  (horse  mushroom)  is  a  species  very  nearly  aUied  to  the  meadow 
mushroom,  and  frequeDtly  grows  \7ith  it,  but  is  coarser,  and  has  not  tlie  same  deli- 
cious flavor.  It  is  usually  much  larger,  often  attaining  enormous  dimensions^  it  turns 
a  brownish  yellow  as  soon  aH  broken  or  bruised.  The  top  in  good  specimens  is  smooth 
and  snowy  white;  the  gills  are  not  the  pure  pink  of  the  meadow  mushroom,  but  a  dirty, 
brownish  white,  ultimately  becoming  brown.  It  has  a  big,  ragged  flocooee  ring,  and 
the  pithy  stem  is  inclined  to  be  hoUow. 

MANEB  AGAIIIO. 

The  maned  agaric,  Ooprinus  comatus  (Fig.  C),  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  all  the  mushroom  tribe  when  in  its  young  condition. 
The  cap  is  at  first  cylindrical,  ultimately  bell-shaped.  It  is  expanded, 
more  or  less  scaly,  and  soon  splits  longitudinal  ly.  The  epidermis  is  thin, 
flesh  thick  in  the  center  and  very  thin  at  the  margins.  The  gills  are 
free,  and  at  first  white  or  piukish,  then  black,  soon  melting  into  an  inky 
fluid,  whose  black  color  is  due  to  the  black  spores  with  which  it  is  filled. 
The  ring  on  the  stem  is  movable,  then  disai)])earlug.  The  stem  is  white 
and  hollow.  Tliis  fungus  gix)ws  in  waste  and  grassy  places,  lawns,  and 
meadows.  Only  young  specimens  are  desirable  for  esculent  purjposes. 
Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  as  the  result  of  considerable  experience, 
observes : 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  when  too  yonng  this  agaric  is  rather  deficient  in 
flavor  and  its  fibers  tenacious.  Its  flavor  is  most  rich  and  its  texture  most  dehcate 
when  the  gills  show  the  pink  color  with  sepia  margins. 

It  decays  rapidly,  and  should  be  cooked  immediately  after  gathering* 
A  very  simple  metiiod  is  to  broil  and  serve  on  toast. 
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MORCHELLA  ESCULBNTA. 

Morchella  esculenta  (Fig.  7)  is  known  nnder  a  variety  of  names — P/mZ- 
lus  esculentnSj  Helvella  esculenta^  &c.  The  genus  Morchella  has  bat  few 
species,  and  most  authors  agree  that  all  are  edible.  Berkeley  considers 
the  Morchella  semilihera  as  doubtful.  The  head  of  the  morel  is  deeply 
pitted,  hollow,  thin,  and  firm,  and  when  fully  grown  is  several  inches  in 
diameter.  The  morel  is  found  in  April  or  May  in  grassy  places  on  the 
border  of  fields  and  the  raised  banks  of  streams,  sometimes  in  fir  or 
chestnut  forests  and  in  hilly  countries. >  It  prefers  a  calcareous  ground 
and  flourishes  on  wood  ashes. 

In  Germany,  France,  and  England  it  is  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed. In  the  United  States  it  is  little  known,  although  it  grows  in 
several  of  the  States  in  great  abundance.  I  have  had  specimens  of  it 
from  Missouri  and  Wiscojisin  and  from  Maryland.  Onrtis  speaks  of 
finding  it  in  North  Carolina,  but  not  in  quantity.  It  is  identical  with 
the  European  morel.  In  Yorkshire,  England,  the  women  who  gather 
cowslips  for  wine  brewing  bring  to  market  a  few  morels  in  the  comer  of 
their  baskets  and  ask  an  extra  shilling  for  them.  The  dried  morel  is 
used  in  parts  of  England  to  give  flavor  to  certain  kinds  of  sauce.  Large 
quantities  of  this  fungus  in  a  prepared  condition  are  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  the  continent 

The  following  receipts  will  illustrate  some  of  the  methods  of  cooking 
this  excellent  mushroom : 

Havioff  -washed  and  cleansed  from  tbom  tlio  earth  which  is  apt  to  coUcct  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  plants,  dry  them  thoroiiglily  in  a  napkin  and  pnt  in  a  sance-pon  with  pep- 
per, salt,  and  parsley,  adding  or  not  a  piece  of  ham;  stow  for  an  hour,  pouring  in 
ocoasionaUy  a  little  brotli  to  prevent  burning.  When  sufiQciently  done,  bind  with  the 
yelks  of  two  or  three  eggs  and  serve  on  buttered  toast. 

CLAVAEIA  CINERBA, 

Of  this  species  (Fig.  8),  M.  0.  Oooko  observes: 

It  has  a  short  thick  stem,  is  very  ranch  branched  and  irregular,  and  becomes  nlti- 
mately  of  a  cineroiis  hue.  The  substance  is  brittle  and  not  toagh,  as  in  some  species. 
In  France  it  is  known  under  various  names,  i^  Pieddecoqf  Gallinole,  &c.,  and  in  Italy 
as  DUolaroua;  in  both  of  those  countries  it  is  eaten. 

It  is  quite  plentiful  in  this  country.  I  have  had  some  fine  specimens 
from  the  White  Mountains.  All  the  whitc-sporcd  claverias  are  whole- 
some. 

CLAVARIA  RUOOSA. 

This  species,  Olavaria  rugosa  (Fig.  9),  is  not  generally  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  make  it  of  much  value  as  an  esculent,  but  it  is  whole- 
some and  can  bo  cooked  with  other  varieties  of  the  Olavaria.  It  is 
irregular  in  shape,  white,  and  sometimes  delicately  tinted  with  gray. 
Before  cooking  the  Clavaria  should  be  sweated  with  butter  over  a  slow 
fire  and  the  liquor  thrown  away.  The  Clavaria  should  then  be  wrapped 
in  slices  of  bacon  and  stewed  for  an  hour  in  a  little  sauce  or  gravy  sea- 
8(med  with  salt,  pepper,  and  parsley,  then  served  with  white  sauce. 

EDIBLE   POJBE  MUSnnOOM. 

Dr.  Badham  says  of  the  Boletus  edulis  (Fig.  10): 

The  word  boletus,  which  has  at  difTerent  times  and  under  different  mycologists 
teea  made  to  represent  in  torn  many  different  funguses,  is  now  restricted  to  sncli  as 
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Have  a  soft  flesh,  vertical  tubes  nndemeath,  round  or  angular,  slightly  connected  to- 
gether and  with  the  substance  of  the  cap,  open  below  and  Hned  by  the  sporiferoos 
membrane;  the  cap  horizontal,  very  fleshy;  the  stalk  generally  reticulate. 

In  this  group  there  are  but  few  edible  species  and  some  very  dele- 
terious. The  flesh  of  the  poisonous  species  invariably  turns  blue  when 
bruised  or  broken.  That  of  the  edible  species  does  not  turn  blue.  This 
is  an  important  general  distinction,  which  will  save  much  inconvenience, 
at  least,  if  kept  in  mind.  <<The  Boletus  edulis^^  says  Badham,  ^<  cannot 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  boletus  because  it  alone  presents  all  the  fol- 
lowing characters  united,  viz:  A  cap,  the  surface  of  which  is  smooth ; 
tubes,  the  color  of  which  varies  with  each  period  of  its  growth;  beau- 
tiful and  singular  reticulation  of  the  stalk,  especially  towards  the  upper 
portion,  and  a  flesh  which  is  white  and  unchanging.'' 

The  cup  is  brown.  At  flrst  the  tubes  are  white,  then  pale  yellow, 
and  when  mature  a  dull,  greenish  yellow.  For  table  use  the  specimens 
should  be  gathered  when  tubes  are  pale  yellow;  it  is  then  most  tender. 
The  stem  is  solid  and  quite  thick,  at  first  white,  but  turning  to  light 
brown  in  maturity,  displaying  near  the  top  a  network  of  pinkish  veins. 
It  is  sold  in  quantities  in  Italy.  It  is  also  quite  popular  in  Hungary, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  other  European  countnes.  It  grows  most 
abundantly  in  the  autumn,  although  often  found  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer. It  is  found  chiefly  in  woods,  more  especially  in  those  of  pine,  oak, 
and  chestnut  The  following  receipt  for  cooking  the  boletus  is  given 
by  Persoon: 

It  may  be  cooked  in  white  sance,  with  or  withont  chioken  in  firicaasee,  broiled  or 
baked  with  bntter,  salad-oil,  pepper,  salt,  chopped  herbs,  and  bread  cmmbs,  to  which 
add  some  ham  or  a  minoe  of  anohoTy. 

Its  flesh  is  tender  and  juicy,  and  its  requires  less  cooking  than  some 
of  the  tougher  mushrooms. 

PtJFF-BiXL. 

The  giant  puff-ball,  Lycoperdon  giganteum  (Fig.  11),  so  generally 
neglected,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  edible  fungi.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  i^om  other  puff-balls  and  allied  fungi  by  its  large  size, 
it  being  i^om  10  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  its  structure  is  easily 
separated  from  all  other  large  fungous  growths.  It  is  somewhat  globose 
in  form,  whitish,  or  pale  yellowish  brown  in  color,  filled  with  a  soft, 
white  flesh  when  immature,  which  changes  to  an  elastic  yellowish- 
brown  cottony  but  dusty  mass  of  filaments  and  spores  when  mature. 

In  this  state  the  peel  or  rind  breaks  up  and  gradually  falls  away  in 
fragments.  I  have  made  fhll  inquiry  regarding  it  among  connoisseurs 
and  have  not  found  a  dissenting  voice  as  to  its  value  as  an  esculent. 
All  mycologists  are  agreed  as  to  its  edibility  and  tender  character.  All 
the  species  are  edible,  but  the  smooth-skinned  varieties  are  more  pala- 
table than  the  rough-skinned. 

Vittadini,  an  Italian  mycologist,  says : 

When  the  giant  puff-ball  is  conveniently  situated  you  should  only  take  one  slioo  at 
a  time,  cutting  it  horizontally  and  usin^  great  care  not  to  disturb  its  growth,  to  pre- 
vent decay,  and  thus  one  may  have  a  fritter  every  day  for  a  week. 

Br.  M.  C.  Oooke,tbe  eminent  London  mycologist,  writes  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  merits  of  the  giant  puff-ball  as  an  esculent,  deeming  it  a 
delightfdl  breakfiofit  relish. 
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Mrs.  Hussey,  of  England,  gives  the  following  receipt  for  puflf-ball 
omelette : 

First  remoye  the  outer  skin ;  cnt  in  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  have  ready  some 
chopped  herbs,  l>epper,  and  salt;  dip  the  slices  in  yelk  of  egg,  and  sprinkle  the  herbs 
npon  them ;  fry  in  uesh  bntter,  and  eat  immediately. 

The  pnff-balls  mnst  be  gathered  young.  If  the  substance  within  is  white  and 
pulpy  it  is  in  good  condition  for  dressing,  but  if  marked  with  yellow  stains  it  should 
be  rejected. 

The  puff-ball  is  found  growing  in  profusion  in  many  parts  of  t^he 
United  States,  and  a  few  fine  specimens  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  for  inspection.  I  have  myself  tested  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  giant  puff-ball,  found  in  the  Department  grounds,  finding  it  when 
fried  in  egg-batter  very  delicious  eating. 

J.  M.  D(Klge,  of  Glencoe,  Dodge  County,  Nebraska,  writes  to  the  De- 
partment under  date  of  April  9, 1878 : 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  article,  '*  Edible  Fungi,"  published  in  the  Department 
report  for  1876.  We  have  here  a  species  of  puff-ball  which  when  young  has  firm 
white  flesh,  and  I  think  would  be  good  to  eat.  It  sometimes  grows  to  a  large  size. 
It  is  usaaUy  quite  abundant  on  the  prairies  in  summer,  and,  if  edible,  would  offer  a 
larse  amount  of  food. 

I  am  informed  that  the  giant  puff-ball,  Lyeoperdon  giganieum^  is  found 
in  great  abundance  growing  on  the  Genesee  flats,  Livingston  County, 
New  York. 

LIYEE  FUNGTTS. 

This  fungus,  FUtulina  h^atica  (Fig.  12),  is  frequently  found  on  old 
oaks,  chestnuts,  and  ash.  It  devdiopB  from  the  rotten  bark.  It  appears 
first  as  a  rosy  pimple  at  any  time  during  the  summer  season.  In  a  very 
short  time  it  becomes  tongue-shaped,  and  assumes  the  color  of  a  beet- 
root. In  a  few  days  it  changes  form  again,  becoming  broad  in  compar- 
ison to  its  length  and  changing  in  color  to  a  deep  blood  red.  Its  lower 
surCace  is  often  paler  than  it«  upper,  it  being  tinged  with  yellow  and 
pink  hues.  It  requires  about  two  weeks  to  attain  its  highest  develop- 
ment, after  which  it  gradually  decays. 

It  varies  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  circumference. 
Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  mentions  one  which  weighed  30  pounds.  It  has 
been  styled  the  "poor  man's  fungus,"  and  in  flavor  resembles  meat  more 
than  any  other. 

When  young  and  tender  it  can  be  sliced  and  broiled  or  minced  and 
stewed,  making  a  delicious  dish.  When  old  the  stock  is  rather  tough 
for  good  eating,  but  the  gravy  taken  from  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
bee&teak.  The  following  receipt  for  cooking  this  fungus  is  recom- 
mended :  Slice  and  macerate  it,  add  pepper  and  salt,  a  liUle  lemon^  and 
minced  eschalots,  a  species  of  onion  or  garlic ;  then  strain  and  boil  the 
liquid,  which  makes  most  excellent  beef  gravy. 

This  fnngus  is  esteemed  in  Europe,  where  it  is  eaten  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Where  it  grows  at  all,  it  grows  abundantly.  I  have 
found  some  fi^e  specimens  in  the  District  of  Goluinbia. 

METHODS  OP  OTTLTIVATION. 

Many  methods  of  cultivating  the  common  meadow  mushroom  have 
been  presented  by  different  growers,  but  all  agree  as  to  the  value  of 
the  general  methods  in  practice.  Nearly  every  farm  and  nursery  affords 
the  conditions  necessary  to  cultivate  the  ordinary  Hold  mushrooms ; 
sach  as  sheltered  sheds,  stables,  and  small  hot-beds  for  winter  cultiva- 
tion, and  melon  patches,  cucumber  pits,  &c.,  for  summer  culture. 
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Masliroom  spawn  in  *< bricks"  can  bo  easily  obtained  from  the  seeds- 
men. Natural  or  virpn  spawn,  which  is  considered  by  many  exi)eri- 
enced  growers  as  preferable  to  the  artificial,  can  be  obtained  in  most 
places  where  horses  are  kept.  It  is  found  in  half  decomposed  manure- 
heaps,  generaUy  where  horse-droppings  have  accumulated  under  cover. 
It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  white  filamentous  character  and  by  its 
mushroom  odor.    When  dried  it  can  be  kept  for  years. 

Mushroom  beds  are  easily  formed  on  the  floor  of  sheds  by  carrying 
in  the  fresh  stable  dung,  adding  to  it  about  one-fourth  of  good  loam, 
mixing  both  together,  pressing  firmly  down,  and  letting  the  mass  re- 
main about  two  weeks  untouched.  By  this  time  the  temperature  will 
be  on  the  decline,  and  when  it  falls  anywhere  between  50<^  and  60^  F., 
break  the  spawn  bricks  into  pieces  2  inches  square  and  x>lant^  12  inches 
apart,  3  inches  below  the  surface.  By  means  of  any  suitable  instru- 
ment beat  the  mass  down  firmly,  then  add  3  inches  of  good  soil  and 
beat  again. 

Mushrooms  generally  take  six  weeks  to  fit  them  for  eating  purposes. 
When  ready  they  should  be  carefully  cut  off  with  a  knife,  not  broken. 

Robinson,  author  of  an  instructive  work  on  mushroom  culture,  rec- 
ommends that  the  bed  should  not  be  finally  earthed  until  the  spawn 
is  seen  beginning  to  spread  its  white  filaments  through  the  mass;  and 
should  it  fail  to  do  this  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  spawning,  the  condi- 
tions being  favorable,  it  is  better  to  insert  fresh  spawn  or  to  remake  the 
bed,  adding  fresh  materials  if  it  be  found  to  fail  from  being  too  cold. 
The  temperature  of  the  beds  at  spawning  time  should  not  exceed  80^ 
F.J  70O  is  considered  the  most  suitable  regular  temperature. 

With  regard  to  the  depth  at  which  spawn  should  be  placed,  Mr.  Bob- 
inson  says :  '*  It  would  be  better  not  to  put  it  at  any  uniform  depth,  but 
so  that  while  one  piece  of  it  may  be  at  a  depth  of  0  inches  or  nearly  so, 
others  may  touch  the  surface.  This  would  allow  of  the  spawn  vegetat- 
ing at  a  depth  and  temperature  most  coiigenial  to  it" 

Mushrooms  may  be  cultivated  in  warm  cellars,  in  boxes  about  4  feet 
square  by  18  inches  in  depth,  for  family  use. 

THOMAS  TAYLOR,  M.  D., 

Micros(H)pi9t. 

Hon.  NOEJiliN  J.  OOLHAN, 

Commissioner, 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHEMIST. 


Sib:  I  liave  tlie  honor  to  submit  herewiUi  a  report  on  the  operations 
of  this  division  during  the  past  year. 

In  this  report  will  be  found  a  rdsum6  of  the  principal  work  carried  on 
by  the  division,  divested  of  such  merely  technical  information  as  might 
be  of  use  to  the  professional  chemist  but  not  to  the  agriculturist 

In  the  preceding  year  a  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done  by  the 
division  in  the  analysis  of  dairy  products,  having  for  its  object  the  de- 
termination of  a  standard  of  good  milk  and  butter  and  the  detection  of 
the  extent  of  the  adulteration  which  these  substances  are  subjected  to. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  work  might  be  continued  during  the  year  which 
has  just  passed,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  work  requ,ired  by  the  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  rendered  this  plan  impossible.  Kov- 
ertheless  the  importance  of  the  study  of  food  adulterations  in  general 
appears  to  be  of  so  great  importance  that  it  has  been  continued  by  an 
investigation  of  honey  and  its  adulterations.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
division,  in  acconlance  with  your  suggestions,  to  extend  such  investi- 
gations so  as  to  include  all  the  more  important  varieties  of  food. 

HONEY  AND  ITS  ADULTEEATIONS. 

Pure  honey  is  the  nectar  of  flowers  passed  through  the  organism  of 
the  bee  and  stored  in  a  comb.  Adulterated  honey  is  any  compound  or 
preparation  known  or  sold  as  honey,  which  has  not  been  formed  in  the 
manner  described.  Chemically  considered,  therefore,  pure  honey  con- 
sists of  the  substances  gathered  by  the  bee  from  flowers,  subjected  to 
such  modifications  as  they  may  undergo  in  the  insect  laboratory  through 
which  they  pass. 

The  saccharine  exudation  of  flowers  consists  of  a  mixture  of  various 
sugars,  containing  in  the  form  of  pollen  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
matter.  The  exact  number  and  kind  of  sugars  in  the  nectar  of  flowers 
has  never  been  determined.  Wilson  *  estimated  the  reducing  sugar  and 
sucrose  in  the  nectar  of  certain  flowers.  All  the  sugars,  however,  redac- 
in^  copper,  were  classed  as  glucose.  In  general,  the  total  quantities  of 
such  sugars  were  greater  than  the  sucrose  present.  In  the  flower  of  the 
red  dover  the  glucose  was  three  times  as  much  as  the  sucrose.  Since 
in  .pure  honeys  there  is  very  little  sucrose,  it  follows  that  the  chief  change 
which  the  nectar  undergoes  before  it  appears  as  honey  is  in  the  inver- 
sion of  sucrose. 

During  the  last  year  several  samples  of  honey  have  been  examined, 
i  of  which  were  known  to  be  genuine  and  others  of  unknown  origin. 

*  Chemical  News,  voL  38.  p.  93. 
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Following  is  a  descriptiou  of  the  various  samples  examined: 


O  0, 

d 


Description. 


Pricmpor 
poujiU. 


Choice  i^olclonrod  honey,  from  TVilliam  Thompsoo.  Wifcyne  Coanty,  N.  T  . 

Choice  comb  honey,  from  Qithuna  Sc  Rexamer,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 


Cents. 


25 


.do. 


Strained  honey,  marked  C.  O.,  Perrine,  Indiana 

A  very  dark  honey,  exhibited  at  Indiana  Bee  Keopore'  Association  . 

Choice  clover  honoy,  from  Charles  Israel.  New  York 

Pare  white  clover  honey,  marked  G.  It.  X.  X.,  Pennsylvania 

Honey  in  comb,  locality  not  given 


California  comb  honey,  bonght  in  Lafayette,  Ind 
Strained  honey,  marked  C.  0.,  Perrine,  Indiana 


fiaffle  brand  honey  (in  comb),  Cayoga  Coiuty,  K.  Y.,  bonght  in  open  market.  La- 
xavette,  Ind. 

"Whit^  clover  honev,  from  C.  TV.  Hatohinson,  Acton,  Marion  County,  Ind 

Sample  from  Looisiana,  C.  F.  Mnth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Basswood  or  linn|honey,  from  Illinois.  C.  F.  Muth,  Cmcinnati,  Ohio 

Mungyove  honey,  from  Florida,  C.  F.  Math,  Cincinnati,  Oliio 

.do. 


3u 
3a 

2' I 
25 


Pore  white  clover  honey,  apiaxj.  M.  B.  Shaw,  378  Union  stroet,  Indianapolis,  Ind. . 
Strained  honey,  fh>m  choice  sheeted  white  clover . 


Pare  extraotea  honey  (crystallised},  from  B.  F.  Weir.  S<mth  Biver,  Md 

Pore  extracted  honey  (liquid),  from  B.  F.  Weir,  South  Bivor,  Md 

Ko  brand— from  J.  Blepsburger,  Maryland 

Comb  honey,  made  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Ind 

Strained  honev,  bought  in  oulk 

Comb  honey,  bought  in  open  market,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  fh>m  H.K.Thurber,  New 

York. 

Pure  mic^iiio  citractcd  lionsx  Ifftlian  .^piniy,  F,  %V.  Ahbot,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Sam  pie  marked  B.  F.  DavlA,  North  Btkiwia ,  B  eii  'I  rick  n  (Jountyt  Ind 

WhltA  clo^tif  and  bnaewood  iion^j  (ootnbV  Liudc^n  Piaeti  Ajilary,  IndiauapoUa,  Ind., 

Pugb  6i  DCfUghctrty- 

Choice  ©ictra<it^i  boncsv-^triotlj  purt,  from  McGaOB  &  Hildreth,  New  York 

Nij  brand — Crom  CharWs.  I)u¥al^  SpeDOcrvlUe*  Md  ^,.-,,-^ 

Combhmiej,  made  tn  'Tippc'ciinofl  Ctmnty,  Ind  .j.^..*......^ 

Conib  liQtipy,  frpm  Cliicaeo,  lU  -*,,  +  +  **,, *,i,,.-,*..,,fc, ■,,■,«...■■.••........ ........ 

CoQib  lionft'j,  made  inCalifortiia  ■-...-■■■■. ..i.,-.-^*. 

StrairifMl  buuey,  mi^rk^l  ^)iLtQ  duYcr»  XX  C  and  E...r. ....._!....... 

Cc9[nb  hou^y,  &uti^ht  in  opiaii  mArkot,  IndiduApoIlB^  Ind  .-.-..*...........•............ 

Pnrfr  ecCTJiot'Od honeyn  ftoni  F.^.  J^ull  ^Surm.  ValparAlAO, Ind ........••.., 

PuTf)  extrurt^d  bffnoyt  fhjm  Ikniehitrlfy  dt  McK4SfiLlndiaua{H>Us,Ind................. 

Kitr&ct^d  htiu^y  fdarkJ^,  ^mpptibsd  t^  b0  fro^  Qonnovrera  ...^ 

Ssmi^le,  donntoa  hy  C.  1^  Mnth,  Clnc^innnij,  Ohio 


30 
80 
20 
20 
25 


25 
20 
25 
20 
20 
80 
25 


01  tiV nr  hfiiifl y ^  dMJ lit^sd  b;j'  C^  F.  Mii i^t  C 1  nci u riJ* tit  Ohio „*,.,. 

"Whitti  luigc^  Uoiifty.  rrom  J.  it.  Pln^jiatita,  Sftnta  Anna,  han  AnjJieles  County,  Cal . 
Sfimac  ^irjiifjy,  from  J»E.  FleMantA, SanUi  Anna^Loai  A nj^elt'ii County, Cal...... 

Clovet  bouey,  from  near  Cijicinnati,  C.  F.  MutU,  Cine  inufttl,  Ohio 


For  convenience  of  study  the  analyses  of  the  above  samples  are  ar- 
ranged in  five  gronps. 

In  Table  Ko.  1  are  collected  the  analyses  of  those  samples  which  were 
adulterated  with  starch  sirup. 

In  Table  No.  2  are  found  those  samples  which  apparently  were  adul- 
terated with  sucrose. 

In  Table  No.  3  are  grouped  those  samples  to  which  it  appears  that  in- 
vert sugar  may  have  been  added. 

In  Table  No.  4  are  found  the  analyses  of  those  samples  which  appear 
to  be  genuine. 

In  Table  No.  6  are  collected  the  analyses  of  those  specimens  which 
were  obtained  from  producers  or  dealers,  and  which  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  are  genuine. 
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Ill 


T..VBLB  I. 

•^Honeys  adulterated  with  etarch-sirup. 

i 
I 

4 

1 

s 

a 

PoUrisations. 

1 
^ 

1 
N 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

B 

ill 

i 

'5 

i 

1 

6 

€ 

I 

5 

1 

6 

i 

1 

1 

Pr.cL 
19. 7» 
10,93 

Pr.eL 
.36 
.21 

rr.et'Pr.et 

.26  60.18 
.07'  57.4(1 

62.25 

74.50 
74.00 
9.60 
80.60 

30.5 
21.5 
24.5 
25.0 
21.6 
23.0 
26.5 

Fr.et. 
8.09 

Pr.eL 
61.33 
50.85 

Pr.ct. 

1.00 
2.33 

Pr.et. 

80.21 
83.07 

Pr.a. 

l\  42 

JV.cf. 

7.V  113 

1. 

25. 3D'  69.09 

61.9^ 
60.91 
40.00 
67.60 
65.23 

73.80 

24.0 

22.45 
16.41 
19.07 

.81 
La7 
0.18 

.24 
.15 

67.60 
16.00 
28.60 

21.6 
22.6 
25.0 

tt.  60 '67. 66 

6.84  64.86 

64.86 

16.15 
6.43 

77.55 
84.59 
89.93 

20.50 
19.63 
15.52 

51. 5a 

68.00 
80.60 

Mmb... 

18.73 

.47 

.18   6&10 

6.681  6L48 

6.20 

79.27 

19.27 

70.01 

Table 

U.—Honey$  apparently  adulierated  with  eucroee. 

1 

10 

u 

16.09 
15.01 
22.45 

.16!      .18 
.12,     .1« 

.oJ    .2 

.31]      .24 

68.8^ 
60.64 
60.75 
40.00 

L80 
-176 
-7.60 
89.50 

26.0 
29.6 
23.6 
2L6 

-16.60 

—12.26 

—20.50 

67.60 

24.0 
80.6 
28.0 
2L6 

18.49^  74.07  14.46 
7.87  76.29,  8.22 
9.81   8a  26  19.47 

16.60  67.30|  16.16 

76.10 
88.91 
84.99 
77.65 

8.42 

&60 

5.15 

20.50 

77.83 
7L03 
82.01 
6L68 

U«ui... 

19.46 

.16;  .21 

50.81 

U.79 

7L65 

14.68 

80.64 

&02 

70.49 

Table  Ill.-S<mey$  apparently  adulterated  with  inverted  siusrose. 


12.,^, 
13.... 
14..... 

U...., 

18...., 

It..... 

a. 

a..... 
». 

M. 

25...., 
21-.... 

21..... 


17.02| 


.1  ia85' 


76.86 
75.50 
78.60 
78.06 
75.02 
78.80 
78.80 
60.90 
72.12 
78.78 
74.76 
73.76 
67.66 
75.00 
76.06 
74.75 


86  76.46   - 


34  73.71 


-16.60 
-17.20 
-15.00 
-16w25 
-19.16 
-18.85 
-17.86 
-19.70 
-14.60 
-18.00 
-14.25 
-14.66 
-14.40 
-16.66 
-14.10 
-14.95 
-14.40 


-15.76 


2L6 
25.5 
16.0 
26.0 
25.0 
25.5 
22.6 
21.6 
26.0 
25.0 
24.5 
2L6 
2L5 
22.5 
22.6 
25.6 
22.6 


-17.70 
-19.80 
-17. 401 
-ia40i 
-2L0O 
-20. 70 
-19.70 
-23.60 
-16.00 
-17.00 
-14.50 
-17. 10 
-16.10 
-18.70 
-16.10 
-16.40 
-17.10 


-18.10 


2L6 
26.0 
2&4 
26.0 
25.4 
26.2 
28.0 
22.0 
26.0 
26.0 
26.0 
22.5 
22.0 
22.6 
23.0 
27.4 
22.6 


L66 

L96 
1. 
2.40 
1.41 
L56 
L77 
2.93 
L14 
8.08 
.20 
L02 
L27 
2.37 
L51 
LU 
108 


77.20 
77.10 
71. 80' 
78. 42! 
77. 42; 
74. 10, 
77.15 
TS.50 
73.68 
74.69 
75.77 
78.10 
67.00 
77.00 
76.25 
77.00 
74.80 


L28 
L62 


L77  76.16     L64 


6wlO 
2.28 
.76 
8.78 
8.42 
L83 
.77 
.97 
L28 


LOO 

.10 

2.18 


84.88 
82.76 
76.75 
80.64 
79.49 
78.97 
8L76 
80.68 
77.24 
80.66 
82.23 
8L18 
79.26 
83.82 
83.86 
84.09 
83.08 


8L15 


6.60  89.86 
6.00!  9L23 
.72!  95i77 
4. 601  90. 70 
2.65  94.38 
8.70' 


90.28 
86.75 
96.87 
9L48 
90.90 
90.97 
-  -  86.23 
5.52,  90.01 
5.89  90.70 
7. 67|  88. 89 
4.201  9L92 


6.84 
7.46 
8.70 
8.71 
6.94 
4.87 
9.66 


6.22  90.87 


Table  lY. Soneys  hovght  in  open 

I  market  which  appear  to  he  genuine. 

» 

» 

Jl 

a 

m 

31. 

85. 

29.90 
17.84 
19.86 
17.08 
16.64 
17.79 
16.38 

.16      .18 
.41       .26 
.18      .69 
.14'      .68 
.or,      .17 
.22       .89 

.»;  .a 

60.48 
68.65 
72.00 
78.86 
70.86 
68.80 
74.45 

—  2.60 

—  L95 
-12.65 
-n.25 

-  9.40 

-  6.55 
-8.05 

26.0 
25.0 
23.6 
28.0 
2L6 
2L6 
23.6 

-  3.60 

-  4.26 
-I5w20 
-14.00 
—18.60 
-12.20 
-10.10 

24.0 
26.0 
28.6 
28.0 
22.0 
22.0 
23.0 

.76 
L75 
2.00 
2.07 
6.84 
4.24 
L55 

7L79 
73.14 
7L60 
73.88 
76.75 
71.40 
76.70 

2.17 
4.87 

'"6.'i3 
2.47 
L19 

79.10 
82.16 
80.16 
82.02 
83.80 
82.21 
83.62 

8.62 
1L19 
6.83 
6.33 
6.98 
8.66 
7.00 

87.03 
83.43 
89.83 
89.06 
84.39 
83.60 
89.03 

XaM... 

18.09 

.20|      .31 

7L09J  -7.40 

-ILll 



2.74 

73.82 

2.19 

81.98 

7.56 

86.77 

Table  V.- 

Roneyi  fu\ 

mished 

hyproducere  and  dealere,  apparently  genuine. 

n. 

i; 

B 

» 

m 

S:-::: 

14.97 
2L75 
ia75 
2L32 
ia36 
14. 6» 
14.32 
19.60 

.14 
.03 
.27 
.77 
.08 
.06 
.06 
.07 

.89 
.59 
.81 
.21 
.24 
.31 

74.70 
68.76 
69.65 
66.10 
72.60 
7L26 
7L10 
78.60 

-1L66     22.6 
-12. 16     22. 5 
—  6.40     25.6 
-ia60     25.5 
-1L88     25.5 
-n.50     26.5 
-12. 10     25. 5 
-12.86     25.0 

-14.10     23.0 
-13,70     23.0 
-8.00     25.6 
-12.00     27.0 
-18.80'    25.2 
-20.501    26.5 
-20.00     26.5 
-15.70     26.4 

L02  76.60 
1. 17'  71. 00 
L08|  78.25 
L15  69.05 
L62  74.35 
6.88  76.35 
6.04  73.85 
2, 17|  74. 55 

L81   85.03     a03  87.85 
L16   78.25     7.09  88.83 
3.42'  81.25!    8.96  85.72 
2.70i  78.68  10.07j  84.01 
L  78181.65     7.14i8a70 
8.00!  85.38     6.06  83.45 
2.611  85.67     8.2.%  82.93 
L02|  80.40     4.3&'01.4! 

lliia... 

17.96 

.18 

.81 

7L07 

-10.90 

-14.70 

2.87;73.60i    2.80J  82.04     7.60J  86.64 

I 
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BEMABKS  ON  TABLES. 

The  temperatare  at  which  the  direct  polarization  is  taken  is  given,  so 
that  if  any  great  difterence  in  the  two  temperatures  should  occur  it  can 
be  at  once  noted.  Since  the  temperature  has  amarked  influence  on  the 
laevorotatory  power  of  invert  sugar  it  should  always  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  expressing  the  data  of  the  work.  In  order  to  secure  results 
wb  ich  are  strictly  comparable,  some  definite  degree  of  temperature  should 
be  chosen  at  which  all  the  polarizations  should  be  made  or  to  which  they 
should  be  reduced.  I  am  now  haviug  an  Instrument  constructed  which 
will  enable  me  to  make  all  such  polarizations  at  any  selected  tempera- 
ture. 

The  percentage  of  reducing  sugar  is  calculated  for  dextrose,  and  the 
numbers,  therefore,  must  be  taken  wth  this  understanding.  In  thelast 
column  of  each  table  are  found  the  percentages  of  such  sugars  in  terms 
of  total  solids.  This  gives  a  much  better  idea  of  their  relative  amount 
than  if  they  were  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  weight  of  the  sub- 
stances examined. 

In  the  polarizations  the  numbers  given  are  divisions  of  the  cane  sugar 
scale  of  a  large  Laurent  shadow  polariscopc  in  which  16.2  grams  of  pure 
sugar  in  a  volume  of  100  cubic  centimeters  will  produce  a  right-handed 
rotation  of  100.  The  sucrose  was  calculated  from  the  two  polariscopic 
readings  (before  and  after  inversion)  by  the  usual  formula. 

TdbU  No.  L — ^In  all  these  samples,  as  indicated  by  the  analyses,  starch 
sirup  (glucose)  was  largely  used  as  an  adulterant. 

In  No.  V  very  little  real  honey  could  have  been  present,  ^he  sample 
was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  starch-sirup  and  of  sucrose,  which 
had  been  added  to  give  it  sweetness. 

In  the  other  cases  the  sucrose  which  was  found  by  analysis  was  doubt- 
less originally  present  in  the  honey  part  of  the  mixture,  since,  had  it 
been  added  as  an  adulterant  more  of  it  would  have  been  found.  The 
characteristics  of  each  sample,  as  well  as  of  all  of  them  collectively,  can 
be  seen  by  studying  the  table. 

Table  Xo.  IL — The  mean  i)ercentage  of  sucrose  present  in  these  sam- 
ples, as  determined  by  double  polarization,  is  11.79,  and  by  reduction 
14.68,  with  the  exception  of  No.  II,  to  which  sucrose  was  undoubtedly 
added.  I  cannot  think  that  any  sucrose  was  added  by  producer  or 
dealer,  on  account  of  the  small  percentage  of  it  found.  In  such  cases 
it  is  proper  to  suppose  that  the  bees  had  access  to  flowers  whose  nectar 
was  rich  in  sucrose,  or  that  had  been  fed  a  solution  of  that  substance. 
The  use  of  solutions  of  sucrose  as  bee  food  is  not  unusual. 

Table  No.  HI. — ^These  sixteen  samples  arc  grouped  together  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  tevo-rotatory  power.  For  the  flrst  i)ofirization  this 
amounts  to  1G.75  divisions  and  for  the  inverted  liquids  to  18.10.  It  is 
possible  that  this  great  deviation  to  the  left  may  have  been  due  to  the 
entire  absence  of  dextrine  or  sucrose  in  the  honeys,  or  that  it  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  bee  food  being  rich  in  sucrose,  which  suffered  a 
nearly  complete  inversion  in  the  body  of  the  insect. 

It  would  be  quite  improper  to  definitely  assert  that  invert  sugar-sirup 
had  been  added  as  an  intended  adulterant.  I  think  it  quite  possible 
that  bees  having  access  to  sucrose  food  might  at  one  time  pnxluce  a 
honey  like  that  in  Table  No.  II  and  at  another  like  that  in  Table  No.  ILL. 

Table  No.  IV. — ^These  honeys  all  appear  to  be  genuine,  although  it  is 
hard  to  draw  the  line  between  such  samples  as  Nos.  31  and  32,  and  those 
found  in  Table  No.  ILL.  The  mean  reading  to  the  left  is  7.40  divisions 
before  inversion  and  11.11  afterwards.    The  mean  of  undetermined 
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solids  is  7.5C,  and  tho  perceutago  of  reducing  sugar  before  iuyersiou  to 
total  solids  86.77;  the  moans  of  sucrose  as  detei-mined  by  both  motUods 
are  low  and  fairly  agree,  although  as  in  the  other  tables  they  dlflfcr 
widely  in  siugle  instances. 

Tablt  No.  V. — ^These  honeys,  obtained  directly  or  indirectly  from  well- 
known  apiarists,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  pure.  If  they 
contain  any  adulteration  it  has  been  added  by  artificial  feeding  and  not 
intentionally.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  honeys  are  strongly  lajvo- 
rotatory,  and  indeed  so  much  so  that  some  of  them  might  have  ajSpeared 
in  Table  No.  IIL 

It  will  be  instructive  to  compare  the  numbers  in  tho  above  tables  with 
those  obtained  by  other  analysts.  Koenig*  gives  the  following  mean 
of  seventeen  analyses :     . 


Percent 

'Water 

19.  CI 
L20 
70.  OG 
2.76 
.17 
.10 

.oa 

Gnipe-€ngar .^ 

8110TM6.. ......•••■•••■.>•..•. ••..... 

PoUen « 

Ash 4 

PhoflDhorio  aoid  ...................... 

O.  Hehner  t  gives  the  following  numbers  as  the  mean  of  tAventy-iive 
samples: 


Peroenl 

6Ino(M6  ■•••■■■«••••••••■••••••••••••■ 

67.3 
10.2 
U.6 

Water •....••••.••....••••.... 

Not  determined 

According  to  Hehner,  the  fluidity  of  the  honey  does  not  depend  on 
the  amonnt  of  honey  it  contains.  In  ten  cases  the  quantity  of  glucose 
after  inversion  was  less  than  before,  in  one  instance  5.23  per  cent.  less. 
The  rotating  power  was  generally  zero,  a  condition  which  I  have  never 
found  in  American  honeys,  genuine  or  artificial.  These  conclusions  are 
so  at  variance  with  ordinary  experience  as  to  indicate  that  the  samples 
analyzed  were  anomalous  or  the  methods  employed  unreliable. 

Sieben  |  gives  tho  mean  composition  of  sixty  samples  of  honey  as 
follows : 


Bextroee... 
LsDTulose... 
Sacrose  .... 

Water 

Kon-sugars. 


Percent 


84.71 

80.24 

1.80 

10.08 

5.02 


The  solids  not  determined,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  analyses  presented 
in  this  rejwrt,  are  of  considerable  importance.  In  adulterations  with 
the  starch  sirup  these  undetermined  solids  consist  chiefly  of  maltose 

*  KahniDgsmitteli  p.  161. 

t  Analyst,  voL  9,  pp.' 64  ei  $eq. 

X  Zeitsch.  d.  Ver.  f.  d.  Ruebenzuckor-lAdustrie,  vol.  34,  pp.  837  ei  seq. 
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and  doxtriue.  In  many  other  cases  dextrine,  as  will  be  shown  further 
on,  is  doubtless  [)re8ent. 

Geaoine  honey  has  also  a  8lif:htly  Jicid  reaction.  This  acidity  is  due 
either  to  ceitaiii  organic  acids  derived  from  the  plants  or  more  probablj^ 
to  an  acid  furnished  by  the  bee  itself.  The  kind  and  quantity  of  acids  in 
honey  have  not  been  accurately  studied.  I  have  found  the  total  acidity 
measured  as  formic  acid  to  be  about  .02  per  cent.  That  the  acid  fur- 
nished by  the  bw  is  formic  tliere  is  little  doubt.  Will*  states  that  he 
has  found  the  active  principle  of  the  poison  of  all  hymenoi>tera  to  be 
formic  acid.  Oarlet^t  in  a  communication  to  the  French  Academy,  shows 
that  the  poison  of  all  the  hymenoptera  has  an  acid  reaction,  but  that  it 
contains  also  an  jvctive  alkaline  substance.  The  activity  of  the  poison 
is  conditioned  on  the  presence  of  both  the  acid  and  alkali.  The  acid  is 
always  in  large  excess  and  each  substance  is  furnished  by  a  special 
gland.  The  inversion  of  the  cane-sugar  in  the  organism  of  the  bee  may 
be  duo  to  the  presence  of  these  acids.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  that 
certain  species  of  pine  and  some  other  plants  furnish  formic  acid,  and 
therefore  the  detection  of  this  acid  in  honey  is  not  positive  evidence 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  bee.  In  a  recent  article  J  the  author  claims 
that  the  formic  acid  which  honey  contains  tends  to  preserve  it  from  fer- 
mentation. Honey  sirup,  from*  which  the  greater  part  of  the  formic 
acid  has  been  washed  out  or  expelled  by  heat,  does  not  keep  as  well  as 
the  normal  product.  The  latest  researches  show  that  this  acid  is  de- 
posited by  the  bees  themselves  by  means  of  their  stings.  From  time 
to  time  the  bees  apply  to  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  comb  the  tiny 
drops  of  i>oison  (formic  acid)  that  gather  on  the  ends  of  their  stings. 
Sooner  or  later  this  remarkable  antiseptic  is  incorporated  with  the 
honey.  The  preservative  power  of  this  acid  is  said  to  be  greater  even 
than  that  of  phenol.§ 

A  careful  study  of  the  results  of  these  analyses  shows  the  chief  adul- 
terants of  honey  are  the  following : 

OOMMERGIAL  GLUCOSE. 

This  substance,  on  account  of  its  honey-like  appearance  and  low  prioe, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  common  substitutes  for  honey.  Mixed  with 
enough  of  the  genuine  article  to  give  it  a  flavor,  it  is  sold  extensively  as 
pure  extracted  honey.  A  very  frequent  method  of  adulteration  is  to 
take  a  few  ounces  of  genuine  comb-honey,  place  in  a  can  holding  1  or  2 
pounds,  and  then  fill  up  with  glucose.  The  real  honey  will  gradually 
diffuse  throughout  the  whole  mass,  giving  the  required  flavor. 

This,  the  most  frequent  sophistication  of  honey,  is  also  the  most 
readily  detected.  The  high  dextro-rotatory  power  of  commercial  glu- 
cose renders  its  detection  by  optical  methods  extremely  easy.  Contain- 
ing as  it  does  a  considerable  percentage  of  dextrine  and  maltose,  its 
percentage  of  reducing  sugar  is  consequently  small.  In  ten  samples 
purchas^  at  random  in  the  Eastern  markets  three  were  adulterated  iu 
this  way.  In  eleven  samples  purchased  in  the  Western  market  only  one 
was  glucose.  This  percentage,  however,  does  not  represent  the  actual 
extent  of  the  adulteration.  In  making  these  purchases  I  endeavored  to 
get  a  sample  of  each  kind  of  honey  on  sale.  It  will  be  found  that  tUe 
strained  honeys  of  commerce  are  quite  generally  adulterated  with  glu- 
cose. 

•  Schloiden  and  Foreps,  Not.,  Sept.,  1848,  p.  17. 

t  Comptes  Rendos,  Jane  23,  1884,  p.  1550. 

X  Dentsch  Americanische  Apotbeker-Zeit.,  5,  21|  p.  604. 

i  Comptes  Rendos,  vol.  Ixi,  p.  1179. 
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DETBOTION  OP  ABX7LTEBATI0N  WITH   (}LTTC08B. 

I  have  never  yet  found  a  genuine  honey  which  was  not  Isvo-rotatory. 
Nevertheless  the  turning  of  the  polarized  plane  to  the  right  is  not  coir 
elusive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  glucose  unless  the  amount  of  deflec 
tlon  is  more  than  KMP  of  the  cane-sugar  scale  when  the  amount  of  t lie 
substance  taken  for  examination  is  the  same  in  weight  as  that  required 
by  pure  sucrose  to  read  100  divisions. 

After  treatment  with  .1  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  heating  to 
70^  O.  the  solution  is  cooled  and  repolarized.  If  now  it  still  reads  to  tlic 
light  the  presence  of  starch  sirup  is  established.  In  such  cases,  al'tci 
iu version,  the  free  add  is  neutralized  and  the  reducing  sugar  deter- 
mined by  an  alks^ine  copper  solution.  The  percentage  of  this  sugar  wiU 
fall  much  below  70,  unless  a  large  part  of  the  adulteration  has  been  due 
to  cane-sugar. 

OAI7B-SU0AB  (StrOBOSB). 

A  thick  sirup  made  of  cane-sugar  is  also  used  to  adulterate  honey. 
There  is  only  one  reason  why  it  is  not  more  extensively  employed,  viz, 
its  tendency  to  crystallize.  On  this  account  it  can  only  be  used  in  small 
quantities.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  added  cane-sugar 
in  honey  were  it  not  for  the  fSEtct  that  we  cannot  definitely  say  how  much 
of  this  substance  is  present  in  the  genuine  article.  In  tiie  analyids 
given  by  Seiben,*  the  mean  of  sucrose  in  the  sixty  samples  was  1.08 
per  cent.;  in  one  case,  however,  it  amounted  to  8  per  cent.  In  the  an- 
idyses  given  in  this  paper  the  mean  percentage  of  sucrose  in  eight  sam- 
ites of  genuine  honey  was  2.87,  and  in  seven  samples  which  appear  to  be 
genuine  2.74,  and  in  the  samples  contained  in  Table  Ko.  Ill,  sixteen  in 
number,  which  may  be  genuine,  1.77  per  cent.  Judging  from  these  an- 
alyses I  would  say  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  genuine  honey  which 
ocmtains  more  than  4  per  cent,  sucrose.  In  the  two  samples  of  Oalifomia 
honey,  Nos.  41  and  42,  the  percentage  of  sucrose  is  very  high.  Doubt- 
tefls  me  kind  of  flower  and  climate  have  much  to  do  with  this,  and  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  California  honey,  produced  in  the  unique  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  flora  which  there  obtain,  should  develop  some 
constant  difference  from  honeys  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

DETEOTIOK  OF  OAI^-SXTOAB  IK  HONSY. 

The  presence  of  cane-sugar  in  honey  is  easily  detected  by  the  process 
of  doable  polarization.  Illustration :  Sample  "So.  14 :  weight  of  sample 
taken^  16.2  grams  in  100  cubic  centimeters;  length  of  observation  tube, 
400  millimeters;  reading  of  scale,  ^15;  divide  this  number  by  2  gives, 
— 7.5  divisions,  correct  reading  for  a  200-millimeter  tube.  After  inver- 
sion the  reading  in  a  220-millimeter  tube  was  — 20.5  divisions :  tempera- 
ture, 23^ ;  difference  of  the  two  readings,  13  divided  by  144  —11.5  equals 
0.81  per  cent.,  equals  sucrose  present. 

The  method  ox  double  reduction  of  Fehling's  solution  once  before  and 
once  after  the  inversion  of  the  cane-sugar  can  also  be  employed.  The 
optical  method  is  quicker,  and  when  properly  conducted  more  reliable 
than  the  method  by  reduction.  If  the  rotatory  power  of  the  sample  is 
quite  small,  two  or  three  times  the  normal  quantity  may  be  taken,  and 
the  polarization  conducted  in  a  400  or  500  millimeter  tube. 

HiTBBTED  OANB-SUOAB. 

ABan  adulterant  of  honey  the  inverted  cane-sugar  is  much  superior 
to  the  sucrose  itseUL    It  does  not  crystallize,  and  when  properly  made 

*Op.oit. 
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is  palatable  and  wholesome.  Sucrose  is  usually  inverted  by  heating 
with  an  acid,  and  for  commercial  purposes  sulphuric  acid  is  the  one  gen- 
erally employed.  The  difBculty  of  removing  all  traces  of  this  acid  ren- 
ders the  detection  of  inverted  sugar  somewhat  easy  by  the  presence  of 
the  traces  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  still  remain  in  the  solution.  It  is 
now  said,  however,  that  inverted  sugar  is  made  in  large  quantities  by 
treatment  with  brewer^s  yeast  and  without  the  use  of  acids  of  any  kind. 
When  added  to  honey  in  large  quantities  it  can  be  detected  by  its  great 
laivo-xotatory  power,  which,  however,  decreases  rapidly  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises.  At  23<^  0.  a  pure  invert  sugar  solution  would  mark  — 32.5 
divisions.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  It  would  be  diflQcult  to 
detect  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  invert  sugar  to  honey.  From 
the  above  studies  it  appears  that  pure  honey  is  essentially  composed  of 
invert  sugar,  together  with  a  certain  portion  of  sugars  optically  inactive 
(aiioptose),  water,  a  small  quantity  of  albuminous  matter,  ash,  and  sohds 
not  sugar,  ♦.  6.,  those  which,  while  resembling  sugar  in  chemical  com- 
I)osition,  are  yet  not  detected  in  the  ordinary  process  of  analysis. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  appears  from  the  results  of  a  large  amount 
of  work  done  at  my  suggestion  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Spencer,  that  pure  honey 
contains  a  varying  amount  of  dextrine,  which  in  cases  amounts  to  as 
much  as  4  per  cent.* 

This  investigation  is  still  in  progress,  and  therefore  its  results  cannot 
be  yet  announced.  The  presence  of  dextrine  in  honey  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  the  phenomenon  that  in  some  samples  of  pure  honey  the 
liovo-rotatory  power  is  very  small,  or  according  to  some  authors  en- 
tirely disappears,  which  would  not  be  the  case  except  for  the  presence 
of  some  highly  dextro-rotatory  substance. 

ESTIMATION  OF  WATER  IN  GLUCOSES,  HONEYS,  ETO. 

The  methods  generally  emploj'ed  for  the  estimation  of  water  in  vis- 
cous liquids  are  so  well  known  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe 
them.  Evaporation  in  flat  dishes,  with  or  without  stirring  and  drying 
with  gypsum  or  sand,  are  the  pix)cesses  most  frequently  employed. 

Any  one  who  has  praeticed  these  methods  need  not  be  told  how 
troublesome  and  unsatisfactory  the  results  arc.  Variations  in  the  per- 
centages of  moisture  obtained  arc  always  expected  and  are  frequently 
alarming. 

The  following  experiments  have  been  tried  to  develop  a  method  which 
will  give  concordant,  and  therefore  comparable,  results. 

The  success  of  the  experiments  was  largely  due  to  the  even  systom  of 
evaporation  afforded  by  the  steam-drying  oven  described  below. 

This  box  contained  three  horizontal  layers  of  IJ-inch  copper  tubing 
placed  at  a  vertical  distance  of  20  centimeters  between  them.  This  sys- 
tem of  steam  pipes  was  inclosed  in  a  box  made  of  soapstone.  Any  non- 
conducting  material  may  be  used  for  this  box.  Each  layer  of  pipes  is 
connected  with  the  steam  service  and  with  a  trap.  By  this  arrange- 
ment all  or  any  one  of  the  sets  of  tubes  can  be  furnished  with  steam. 
The  steam  is  admitted  by  an  automatic  valve  by  which  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  in  the  tubes  of  the  box  is  constant,  whatever  the  pressure 

""  Since  this  inyestigation  was  nndertaken,  Amthor  (Bop.  Anal.  Chem.,  1885,  )>. 
IC3)  has  shown  that  honey  gathered  firompine  forests  oontains  dextrine  often  in  such 
quantities  as  to  become  dextro-rotary.  Elinger  claims  that  this  phenomenon  is  not 
exclusively  confined  to  honey  of  coniferous  origin.  According  to  oar  observatioDS 
even  left-handed  honey  may  contain  marked  quantities  of  dextrine.  If  this  bo  bo  it 
can  hafdlv  be  true,  as  W.  Lenz  (Chem.  Zeit.,  o,  G13)  affirms,  that  after  formentatioa 
honey  yields  no  optioaUy  active  sabstance. 
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in  the  boiler  may  be.  The  top  of  the  box  is  arranged  like  the  roof  of  a 
house  and  earries  a  ventilating  flae  with  a  damper. 

The  box  rests  on  leaden  supports  in  a  lead  box,  over  the  bottom  o\ 
which  is  placed  a  layer  of  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
All  the  air  which  enters  the  box  must  pass  over  this  desiccating  mate- 
rial. It  therefore  reaches  the  substances  to  be  dried  in  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  Each  layer  of  tubes  is  provided  with  a  thermometer. 
The  trap  is  set  so  that  no  water  will  accumulate  in  the  pipes  and  at  the 
same  time  as  little  steam  escape  as  possible. 

Experience  has  shown  that  with  20  pounds  pressure  of  steam  the  mid- 
dle system  of  tubes  will  give  a  constant  temperature  of  ICKP  0.  The 
bottom  and  top  floors  are  a  little  cooler. 

With  40  pounds  pressure  the  cential  floor  will  show  a  temperature  of 
1070  C.  when  the  damper  is  closed.  The  dishes  containing  the  sub- 
stances to  be  dried  are  carried  in  trays  made  of  wire  gauze.  A  box  of 
the  size  described  will  hold  more  than  a  hundred  3-indi  dishes. 

OUTUNS  OF  METHOD. 

About  2  grams  of  the  substance  are  taken  and  dissolved  in  alcohoL 
The  alcohol  should  be  of  about  70  x>er  cent  strength,  so  that  about  5 
cubic  centimeters  of  it  wiU  dissolve  the  samples  taken.  If  the  sample 
contains  much  dextrine  a  weaker  alcohol  may  be  used.  The  platinum 
dish  and  short  glass  stirring-rod  are  weighed  together.  Fine  sifted 
sand  previously  gently  ignit^,  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  dried 
at  100^  O.,  is  now  poured  into  the  dish.  About  15  grams  are  enough. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sample  is  at  once  taken  up  by  capillary 
attraction.  The  sample  is  then  dried  in  the  oven  for  half  an  hour  to 
one  hour.  It  is  then  removed,  and.  when  cooled  to  about  70^  0.,  5  cubic 
centimeters  absolute  alcohol  are  added  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
ecmtents  of  the  dish  by  the  stirring-rod. 

The  sample  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  absolute 
alcohol  has  had  opportunity  to  penetrate  all  parts  of  the  saccharine 
8aiid«  The  dish  is  then  warmed  at  70p  0.  to  75^  0.  for  a  few  moments 
until  nearly  all  the  alcohol  is  driven  off.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  oven 
and  dried  to  constant  weight. 

DATA  OF  WOBK. 

The  first  attempts  at  drying  were  made  in  an  ordinary  air-bath,  the 
final  temperature  being  carried  up  to  110<^  O.  Owing  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  securing  an  even  temperature  in  such  a  bath,  the  results  obtained 
were  verr  unsatis&ctory. 

The  following  per  cents,  were  some  of  the  best  of  those  obtained  with 
a  8<»rgham  simp : 


Watfliiof 
■tfiip. 

Weight  of 
WAtor 

Wttler. 

dzlT«noft 

P$reenL 

1S47 

.8777 

25.71 

17M 

.8890 

25.20 

1287 

.5828 

25.71 

1688 

.8888 

25.81 

X«OQ 

.8881 

25.81 

im 

.8676 

SS.86 

Other  duplicate  trials  differed  so  widely  as  to  cause  the  abandonment 
of  the  work  at  that  temperatnxe. 
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The  next  trials  were  made  with  a  sample  of  separated  honey. 
The  final  drying  (♦.  e.y  after  addition  of  the  anhydrous  alcohol)  was 
continued  for  1^  hours  in  the  steam  bath,  at  98<^.5. 


Weight  of 

Weight  of 

WAter 
dxlrenoft 

Water. 

11841 

lawr 

L7097 
10668 

8.1881 

.4880 
.4004 
.8688 
.4180 
.4880 

Piremt 
80.48 
80.10 
80.86 
8a  87 
80.80 

To  determine  the  proper  length  of  time  to  secure  the  best  results  on 
final  drying,  the  foDowing  determinations  were  made: 

The  samples  were  taken  from  a  can  of  glucose  made  from  sorghum 
seed. 


Tine. 

Water,  first 

oid^.°" 

Water, 
third  dUh. 

Water 
fourth  dikh. 

Water, 
fifth  disk 

2|  hoars 

Per  cent. 
23.05 
24.28 
24.87 
84.64 
24.68 

PereenL 
24.14 
24.33 
24.42 
84.68 
8168 

Per  etnt 
28.70 
24.10 
24.21 
8i.47 
84.63 

PereenL 
23.60 
23.01 
23.08 
84.20 
84.82 

PereefU. 
84^01 

4  Doura. «■•... ..a.. •••....•••... ....••... 

24.88 

5  hOQTA..... .......................... .,,4^ 

24.47 

Oft  AvuXSaaa •••■«•••• ••••••• •■•••>  *•••••«. 

7l  hours 

84.60 
8148 

The  temperature  of  the  steam  oven  remained  uniformly  at  98^5^  O. 

These  results  show  that  the  final  drying  should  be  continued  for  six 
hours.  Since  an  oven  like  the  one  used  wUl  hold  a  hundred  dishes,  and 
has  an  automatic  valve  to  maintain  a  constant  pressure  of  steam,  and 
therefore  a  constant  temperature,  the  long  drying  is  attended  with  no 
inconvenience. 

The  above  procedure  can  be  safely  recommended  as  the  best  method 
of  accurately  determining  the  free  water  in  substances  like  those  men- 
tioned. It  can  also  be  employed  for  other  bodies  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
but  soluble  in  ether,  &c.,  such  as  the  fats.  In  all  cases,  however,  these 
determinations  should  be  made  in  duplicate  or  triplicate.  In  a  matter 
of  such  difficulty,  and  often  of  such  importance,  a  single  trial  should 
not  be  regarded  as  finaL 

KUMTS. 

Fermented  mare's  milk  has  long  been  a  favorite  beverage  in  the  East, 
where  it  is  known  as  "  kumys."  Although  the  Tartars  and  other  Asiatic 
tribes  use  mare's  milk  for  the  manufacture  of  kumys,  yet  it  is  not  the 
only  kind  that  can  be  employed.  Since  the  consumption  of  milk-wine 
has  extended  westward,  cow's  milk  is  chiefiy  employed  for  making  it 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Mare's  milk  is  considered  most  suitable 
for  fermentation  because  of  the  large  percentage  of  milk-sugar  which 
it  contains. 

Koenig*  gives  as  the  average  percentage  of  milk-sugar  in  mare's  milk 
5.31.  The  same  author!  gives  as  a  mean  of  377  analyses  of  cow's  milk 
4.81  per  cent,  lactose.    Dr.  Stahlberg,!  who  brought  forty  mares  from 

*Na]irong8inittel,p.46.    tOp.oit,p.40.    tTymow8ki'8B6deatiingdMKniny%p.  19 
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the  Steppes  of  Bussia  to  YienDa  for  the  purpose  of  using  their  milk  for 
kumySy  found  its  percentage  of  lactose  to  be  7*26.  On  the  other  hand, 
ordinary  mares  that  were  kept  at  work  gave  a  milk  containing  only  5.05 
per  cent,  sugar. 

The  quantity  of  milk-sugar  in  mare's  milk  is  great,  but  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  fat  and  other  solids.  It  appears  to  contain  folly  £9  per  cent, 
water,  while  cow's  milk  does  not  have  more  than  87  per  cent. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  not  uniform.  In  the  Orient  the  mare's 
milk  is  placed  in  leathern  vess^ ;  to  it  is  added  a  portion  of  a  previous 
brewing,  and  also  a  little  yeast.  In  thirty  to  forty-eight  hours  the  pro- 
cess is  complete.    During  this  time  the  vessels  are  frequently  shaken. 

In  the  samples  analyzed,  the  milk  was  treated  with  a  lactic  ferment 
and  yeast.  After  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours'  fermentation,  the 
kumys  was  bottled.  The  bottles  were  kept  in  a  cool  place,  not  above 
50^  F.,  and  in  a  horizontal  position.  When  shipped  to  me  they  were 
packed  in  ice.  After  they  were  received  in  the  laboratory  they  were 
kept  on  ice  until  analysed. 

METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS. 

Oarbonie  dioxide. — ^The  estimation  of  the  carbonic  dioxide  was  a  prob- 
lem of  considerable  difficulty.  It  was  evidently  impracticable  to  at- 
tempt opening  the  bottle  and  determining  the  gas  in  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents. Fortunately  I  had  access  to  a  large  balance  which  would  turn 
with  a  milligram.  On  this  was  weighed  the  whole  bottle^  into  the  cork  of 
which  was  inserted  a  stop-cock  sudi  as  is  used  sometimes  with  a  cham- 
pagne bottle.  With  the  bottle  of  kumys  were  also  weighed  two  drying 
flasks,  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  their  connections. 

Having  obtained  the  weight  of  tiie  whole,  the  gas  was  allowed  toes- 
cape  slowly  from  the  stop-cock  and  to  bubble  through  the  sulphuric 
add  in  the  washing  bottles. 

These  bottles,  previously  to  being  weighed,  were  filled  with  the  gas 
from  an  ordinaiy  carbonic  dioxide  generator.  After  the  gas  had  almost 
ceased  to  flow  the  bottle  of  kumys  was  frequently  shaken.  It  was  also 
placed  in  a  pail  of  water  having  a  temperature  of  30o  O.  After  half  an 
hour  the  gas  ceased  to  come  over. 

The  whole  apparatus  was  again  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  gave 
the  quantity  of  free  carbonic  dioxide  in  the  sample.  After  the  analysis 
was  completed  the  volume  of  the  bottle  was  measured.  It  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  at  30^  0.  the  kumys  still  contained  an  equal  volume  of  dis- 
solved COj.  In  determining  the  total  OOa  this  volume,  or  its  equivalent 
weighty  was  added  to  that  obtained  by  direct  determination. 

By  this  method  the  OOt  dissolved  under  pressure  in  the  bottles  is  es- 
timated separately  from  that  which  the  kumys  contains  in  solution  un- 
der the  weight  of  one  atmosphere.  Since  it  is  of  no  importance  to  sep- 
arate the  gas  into  these  two  portions,  I  have  given  it  altogether  in  the 
tables — ^in  volume — by  weight  and  in  percentage  by  weight. 

Acidity. — ^The  samples  examined  showed  under  the  microscope  the 
acetic  ferment  and  a  portion  of  the  acidity  was  therefore  due  to  acetic 
add.  It  is  the  custom  in  giving  the  results  of  analyses  of  kumys  to 
represent  the  whole  of  the  acidity  as  due  to  lactic  acid.  If  ordinary 
yeast  is  used^  and  it  generally  is,  it  is  possible  that  acetic  acid  may  be 
ftnrmed.  ThiB  apx>eared  to  be  the  case  with  the  samples  in  question, 
nnoe  on  distilling  them  a  larger  percentage  of  acid  was  found  in  the  dis- 
tillate than  oould  have  been  expected  had  lactic  add  only  been  present. 
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I  made  no  attempt  to  separate  these  two  acids,  but  estimated  the 
total  acidity  and  then  represented  it  in  terms  of  both  acids. 

The  direct  titration  of  the  lactic  acid  in  the  kumys  was  attended  with 
such  difiBculty  that  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  Whatever  indicator 
was  employed,  the  change  in  color  was  so  obscured  that  no  sharp  reac- 
tion could  be  obtained. 

To  obviate  this  trouble  the  kumys  was  mixed  with  an  equal  volume 
of  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate.  After  shaking  the  mixt- 
ure it  was  poured  through  a  linen  filter.  The  first  portions  running 
through  were  turbid.    Mtar  refilling  these  tl;e  filtrate  was  quite  clear. 

Better  results  were  obtained  by  using  with  the  kumys  equal  volumes 
of  alcohol.  The  filtrate  from  this  mixture  was  uniformly  bright.  In 
this  filtrate  the  acid  was  estimated  by  titration  with  standard  sodic- 
hydrate  solution,  making  the  proper  corrections  for  dilution,  and  using 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  I  would  recommend  this  alcoholic  method 
of  clarification  to  all  who  may  have  occasion  to  determine  acid  in  milk. 

Alcohol. — ^The  alcohol  was  estimated  by  distilling  500  cubic  centi- 
meters kumys  with  100  cubic  centimeters  water  until  the  distillate 
amounted  to  500  cubic  centimeters.  This  being  still  turbid  was  redis- 
tilled with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  final  distillate  of  500  cubic 
centimeters  was  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  alcohol  in  the  usual  way, 
viz,  by  taking  its  specific  gravity  and  calculating  the  alcohol  from  tables. 

Milk  sugar. — ^The  milk  sugar  was  estimated  by  the  method  I  recom- 
mended in  a  paper  read  at  t£e  Philadelphia  meeting*  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Fat — ^Twenty  grams  of  the  kumys  were  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
schalchen,  the  whole  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder  and  extracted  with  ether 
in  a  continuous  extractor.    The  process  of  extraction  lasted  six  hours. 

Albuminoids. — ^The  albuminoids  were  estimated  by  evaporating  6 
grams  of  the  material  in  a  sch&lchen,  rubbing  to  a  fine  powder  with 
soda-lime  and  burning  with  the  same  in  the  usual  way. 

Water. — In  a  flat  platinum  dish,  partly  filled  with  washed  and  dried 
sand,  2  grams  of  material  were  weighed  and  dried  to  a  constant  weight 
at  100^  p.    Following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses : 


No.  of  Mmple. 

1 

■s 

1 

1 

i 

i 

•3 

1 

1 

2 

i 

a 

1 

a 

5 

1 

g 

1 

t 

1 

1 

Cfratm. 
747.416 
729. 876 
7ea675 
786.036 
740.187 
750.247 
73&840 
752.650 

Litert. 
2.643 
8.140 
8.170 
8.281 
8.579 
2.978 
8.204 
8.263 

Qrami. 
5.000 
6ul86 
6.260 
6u463 
6.850 
6.057 
6.813 
6.428 

Pr.eL 
.67 
.85 
.82 
.88 
.01 
.77 
.86 
.86 

Pr.et. 

Pr.eL 

Pr.ct 
.87 
.66 
.69 
.81 
.86 
.70 
.78 
.77 

Pr.et. 
.481 
.412 
,i83 
.482 
.423 
.450 
.462 
.450 

IV.  ct 
2.69 
2.68 
3.02 
3.01 
2.64 
2.81 
2.80 
2.81 

Pr.eL 
2.21 
2.16 
2.07 
1.09 
1.67 
1.75 
2.44 
2.34 

Pr.eL 
88.81 
89.63 
80.15 
80.31 
89.97 
80.87 
80.01 
88.87 

Pr.ct. 

4  33 

) 

.81 
.84 
.30 
.32 
.27 
.83 

.47 
.51 
.45 
.48 
.43 
.40 

4.31 
4  3:1 

S 

4 

4  43 

5 

4   43 

8 

♦.  *i  { 

7 

4.48 

8 

Kean.... 

.83 

.81 

.47 

.76 

.440 

2.60 

2.08 

80.82 

4  38 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  these  results  with  those  obtained 
by  other  analysts,  both  with  kumys  from  mare's  milk  and  from  other 
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eoarces.    As  a  mean  of  fourteen  analyses  of  mare^s  milk  knmys,  Eoenig* 
gives  the  following  figures,  viz : 


Percent 

Alcohol 

L84 

.91 

1.24 

1.97 

1.28 

.80 

.962 

Bftcticadd - 

MiUc'Snsnr 

Albaminoldi 

Fat 

Ash 

Carbonic  dioxide  ...••.••.••.••••.•••. 

The  mean  of  two  samples  of  knmys^  made  of  cow's  milk^  is  given  by 
the  same  author,  as  follows : 


Percent 

Aloobd 

2.64 

.80 

8.10 

2.02 

.45 

lectio  acid , 

Hilkaagar 

Albnminoldfl  ......................... 

Ash 

/ 

In  nine  analyses  of  komys^t  probably  made  of  cow's  milk^  the  means 
are  as  follows : 


Alcohol 

Lactic  add 

Sosar  

Albmninoids  .... 

Pat 

Ash 

Carbonic  dioxide 


Peroent 


L88 
.82 
8.96 
2.80 
.88 
.58 
.77 


Interesting  analyses  of  knmys,  prepared  from  mare's  milk,  have  also 
been  made  by  Dr.  P.  Yieth.} 

The  mares  from  which  the  milk  was  taken  were  on  exhibition  at  the 
London  International  Exposition  for  1884.  These  animals  were  obtained 
from  the  Steppes  of  Southeastern  Bussia.  The  mares  were  from  five  to 
SIX  years  old  and  were  cared  for  and  milked  by  native^  of  the  country 
from  which  they  were  taken. 

When  milked  five  times  daily  the  best  of  these  mares  gave  from  4  to 
5  liters  of  milk.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  milk-sugar,  the  most  im- 
portant ingredient  of  milk  in  respect  of  kumys  manu&cture,  was  esti- 
mated by  difference.  Eleven  analyses  of  the  mixed  milk  gave  the  fol- 
loiving  numbers : 


Minimum. 

V^TJimim, 

Mean. 

Sp2««cr*Tity.. 

PW * 

AJtaiBlDoids 

2f*>K« 

....'....  .'.V.V. .'. . .//. V.V.V.V.V.'.'-V.V.'.V.  per  cent . . 

•  •••••«. ■•..•••••••••••■ .••.•..•■•••>* •....alio.  ... 

•  ••*••■•• ■«•*•••••••■ ...*••*«.. ...•■••••••..QIO.  a  .  • 

do.._- 

1.0385 
88.74 

.87 
1.71 
8u80 

.28 

1.0860 
9a41 
1.25 
2.U 
flL82 
.80 

1.0a49 
90.06 
1.09 
1.89 
0.C5 
.81 



*Koenig,  Nahnmgsmittel,  p.  6& 

tOp.  oit.,p.68. 

ILandw.  Ytnadht-StAtioiiaiit  8I9  pp.  363  «f  til. 
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The  kumys  made  &om  the  above  milk  had  the  following  composi- 
tion :  / 


Sample  number. 

^ 

1 

t 

5 

I 

i 
1 

3 

* 

"< 

1 

IV.afc 
90.09 
9L05 
9L79 
91.87 
92. 3S 
92.42 
91.42 
92.04 
91.99 

Pr.cL 
2.47 
2.70 
2.84 
8.29 
8.26 
8.29 
2.25 
2.84 
2.81 

Pr,cL 
L08 
1.18 
1.27 
L17 
1.14 
L20 
1.22 
LIO 
L44 

Pr,cL 
XiS 
2.00 
1.97 
1.09 
1.76 
1.87 
L75 
L89 
1.69 

Pr,eL 
.04 
L16 
L26 
.96 
1.03 
LOO 
.70 
LOO 
L54 

IV.  ct 
2.21 
.69 
.51 
.39 
.09 

'""i'io' 

.78 
.10 

iV.flfc 

.36 

2 

.87 

8 

.30 

4 - - 

.33 

5 

.34 

6 

.35 

7 

.36 

8 

.34 

.84 

^leaii 

91.87 

2.86 

L19 

1.91 

L04 

.79 

.85 

Collecting  the  above  meana  together  we  have  the  following  compar- 
ative table : 


Knmber. 

Aloo. 
bol. 

Laotio 
acid. 

MUk 
sn^r. 

Albumi- 
noids. 

l^t. 

CO.. 

Water. 

Pr.et. 
L84 
2.64 
L28 
2.86 
.76 

Pr,ct. 
.91 
.80 
.82 
L04 
.47 

Pr.eL 
L24 
8.10 
8.95 
.79 
4.88 

Perct 
L97 
2.02 
2.89 
LPl 
2.56 

Pr.eL 
L26 
.85 
.88 
L19 
2.08 

Pr.eL 
.95 
L08 
.7T 

Pr.eL 
*92.47 

88.  TS 

*89.55 

9L87 

881 89 

*By  differwioe. 

(1)  Slean  of  14  analyees  of  knmyi  ttom  mare*i  milk. 

(2)  Mean  of  2  analyses  of  knmys  from  eow's  milk. 

(3)  Mean  of  analyses  of  kumys,  origin  unknown,  probably  fh>m  ekimmed  ooVs  mUk. 

(4)  Mean  of  9  analyses  of  knmys  made  fi-om  maT«rs  milk,  London  Exposition  of  1884. 

(5)  Mean  of  8  analyses  of  kumys  from  cow's  milk,  made  by  Division  of  Chemistry,  United  StatM 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  comparison  of  the  above  results  shows  that  the  American  knmys 
difiFers  Itom  that  of  other  countries  in  the  following  points,  viz : 

The  percentage  of  alcohol  is  quite  low  and  as  a  consequence  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  is  high. 

American  kumys  contains  more  fat,  showing  that  it  has  been  made 
from  milk  from  which  the  cream  had  not  been  so  carefully  removed  as  in 
those  milks  from  which  the  European  kumys  was  made. 

Mare's  milk,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  analyses,  contains  much  less 
fat  than  that  of  the  cow  and  more  sugar,  thus  making  it  more  suitable 
for  the  production  of  kumys.  Good  cow's  milk,  however,  is  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  kumys  after  most  of  the  cream  has  been  removed. 
Should  it  be  desired  to  make  a  kumys  richer  in  alcohol,  some  milk-sugar 
could  be  added. 

The  samples  analyzed  were  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Julius  Haag, 
of  Indianapolis.  This  kumys  makes  a  delightfully  refreshing  drink. 
When  drawn  from  the  bottle  and  poured  a  few  times  from  glass  to  glass 
it  becomes  thick  like  whipped  oream,  and  is  then  most  palatable*  It  is 
much  relished  as  a  beverage,  and  is  highly  reoommended  by  physicians 
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in  cases  of  imperfect  nutxitioii.  Those  desiring  to  study  the  therapeutic 
action  of  kumys  should  consult  the  monographs  of  Biel,*  Stahlberg,t 
Landowski^  Tymowski.§ 

Noie$  on  iampU$  of  kumya  analyzed  hy  the  Division  of  Chemistry, 


Sample  xnmiber. 

Date  bot- 
tled. 

Date  an- 
alysed. 

Sample  number. 

Datebot. 
tied. 

Date  an- 
alysed. 

I «,.... 

Har.  24 
Mar.  26 
Har.  S5 
Mar.  24 

Apr.  8 
Apr.  7 
Apr.  7 
Apr.    8 

5 .^... 

Mar.  27 

Mar.  28 
Apr.    1 
Apr.    1 

Apr.  7 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  8 
Apr.      9 

2...:::.::.:.::;::::;::™::; 

8 

7    

4 

8 

EEPOET  O  THEN  OTTAWA  EXPERIMENTS. 

I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  experiments  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  at 
Ottawa,  Kansas,  during  the  season  of  1885. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  what  had  been  done  in  the  mat- 
ter before  you  took  office.  The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1884,  approved  June 
6, 1884,  contained  an  item  of  $50,000  for  "necessary  expenses  in  con- 
ducting experiments,  including  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  sorghum  and  other  vegetable  plants.^  About  the  end  of  June, 
1884,  the  Gommissioner  of  A|^culture  informed  me  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  try  the  process  of  diffusion  on  sorghum  cane  in  Kansas  during 
the  season  of  1884.  At  that  time  (the  appropriations  could  not  be  used 
until  July  1)  I  represented  to  the  Gommissioner  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  build  and  erect  an  apparatus  by  September  1,  the  time 
when  the  manufru^turing  season  would  open.  I  suggested  that  the 
whole  subject  be  carefully  investigated,  trials  made  with  different  forms 
of  cane-slicers,  and  apparatus  prepared  for  the  season  of  1885.  This 
view  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Gommissioner,  who  ex- 
^  pressed  a  desire  to  comply  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  wish  of 
Congress  to  have  the  experiments  made.  Accordingly,  at  his  request, 
representatives  of  two  manufacturing  firms,  viz,  the  Golwell  Iron 
Company,  of  New  York,  and  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Company,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  came  to  Washington  and  conferred  with  him  in  respect  to  the 
matter.  The  Golwell  Company  refused  to  undertake  the  work  at  all, 
and  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Company  agreed  to  try  it  and  deliver  the  ap- 
paratus by  September  16,  provided  the  order  was  given  prior  to  July 
10.  In  spite  of  the  frtct  that  the  company  did  not  undertake  to  finish 
the  battery  until  after  the  manufacturing  season  would  have  begiin, 
and  that  two  or  three  months  at  least  would  have  been  required  for  the 
sihiproent  and  erection  of  the  apparatus,  the  order  was  given  July  14, 
181^4,  to  go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  the  apparatus.  The  Com- 
luissioner  requested  me  to  aid  the  contractors  as  much  as  possible  in 
securing  an  outfit  suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  no  time  was  afforded  to 
elaborate  plans,  since  work  had  to  be  commenced  at  once  in  order  that 
the  apparatus  be  ready  at  the  time  specified.    I  had  littie  hope  of  sue 

*  Untenuohnngen  Uber  den  EiiniTs  and  den  Stoffweohsel  w&hrend  der  Knmyakar. 
i  XnmjB,  wiiie  phydolocisohe  and  thorapentiflolie  Wirknng.    St.  Petenborg. 
t  Ba  knmys  et  oe  ion  i61e  th^mpeutiane. 
i  tax  phynolofiaolien  nnd  tberapentiaohen  Bedentnng  des  Eomys.    MlinobeiL 
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cess  with  iho  apparatus  constrnoted  in  snch  a  way,  bat,  when  near  the 
end  of  August  it  became  evident  that  it  oonld  not  be  finished,  what  lit- 
tle I  had  vanished.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  have  the  apparatus 
ready  for  use  in  Louisiana  daring  the  course  of  1884,  but  this  efibrt  had 
also  to  be  abandoned  by  reason  of  delay  in  finishing  the  work. 

Late  in  the  Ml  of  1884  the  apparatus  was  finished  and  ready  for  in- 
spection. I  had  requested  that  the  cells  of  the  battery  be  largo  enough 
to  contain  one  ton  of  cane  chips,  and  the  builders  fhmished  for  this 
capacity  a  cell  measnring  3  feet;  bottom  diameter,  3  feet;  11  inches, 
shoulder  diameter ;  1  fbot  2^  inches  depth  of  neck,  and  16  inches  diame- 
ter of  neck ;  1  foot,  shoulder  to  bottom  of  neck;  6  feet  deep,  and  con- 
taining G6  cubic  feet  (nearly)  of  space* 

In  the  absence  of  any  experience  which  would  enable  me  to  judge 
definitely  of  the  matter,  it  appeared  that  the  cells  were  sufficiently 
large,  and  they  were  therefore  accepted.  The  cutters,  however,  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  they 
were  therefore  rejected. 

No  further  action  was  taken  by  the  Commissioner  in  the  matter  ex- 
cept to  request  the  company  to  store  the  apparatus  during  the  winter, 
until  February  13, 1885,  when  the  Oommissioner  sent  for  me  and  asked 
me  to  go  to  New  York  and  make  a  contract  with  Mr.  B.  Umer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Company,  at  Ottawa,  Kansas,  for  the  erection 
of  the  battery  in  connection  with  the  works  of  his  company  at  Ottawa. 
I  met  Mr.  Umer  at  the  Astor  House,  February  13,  and  we  agreed  upon 
the  form  of  a  contract,  which  I  made  out  in  duplicate  to  be  signed  by 
Mr.  Umer  and  the  Oommissioner. 

In  March,  1885,  the  cells  were  sent  to  Ottawa,  but  no  action  was  taken 
in  respect  to  the  cutters. 

Following  Is  a  record  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  me  under 
vour  supervision.  It  was  discovered,  on  consulting  the  books  of  the  dis- 
bursing officer,  that  only  a  little  over  $1,000  of  the  appropriation  re- 
mained available.  The  new  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  1885  and  1886 
could  not  be  used  until  July  1.  On  May  8,  you  appointed  M.  A.  Scovell 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  machinery  and  buildings  at  Ottawa. 
On  May  1, 1885,  he  was  instructed  to  do  what  he  could  with  the  small 
amount  of  ftmds  available.  In  the  middle  of  June,  I  went  to  Ottawa 
to  assist  Mr.  Scovell  in  locating  the  buildings  and  getting  the  work 
under  way. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  the  new  appropriation  having  become  available,  I 
went  to  Wilmington,  D^,  and  arranged  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
cutters.  A  few  days  later  you  ordered  of  the  same  firm  the  necessary 
machinery  to  operate  the  cutters  and  convey  the  chips  to  the  diffusion 
cells.  The  work  of  construction  was  hurried  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
the  first  consignment  of  apparatus,  consisting  of  one  cutter  and  shafting, 
hangers,  belting,  &c.,  reiached  Ottawa  on  Saturday,  September  4,  ten 
days  after  the  manumcturing  season  had  commenced. 

I  reached  Ottawa  on  Wednesday,  September  8,  and  the  work  of  erec- 
tion was  pushed  with  all  possible  dispatch.  On  Sunday,  September  27, 
the  rest  of  the  machinery  arrived.  During  the  foUowing  week,  one  cut- 
ter having  been  completed,  preliminary  trials  were  meAe  with  the  ap- 
paratus. The  cutter  was  found  to  give  good  satis£Etction,  with  a  capaci^ 
of  6  tons  per  hour,  giving  a  nicely-grooved  chip  well  sidted  for  difrasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oells  of  the  battery  were  found  to  hold  only 
1,340  pounds  (or,  by  a  little  crowding,  1,400  pounds)  instead  of  a  ton ; 
the  lower  openingi  through  which  the  chips  were  to  do  discharged, ' 
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too  smaU,  not  allowing  fhe  chips  to  flow  oat  freely  and  roqairini;^  tbo 
services  of  two  additional  laborers  to  empty  the  cell.  The  couvoytu*, 
briugin^  the  chii>s  to  the  cells  would  not  work  automatically,  as  ha<l  been 
intended,  and  a  third  man  was  required  to  direct  the  chips  into  tlie  eelb. 
Owing  to  these  faults  of  construction,  which  could  have  been  foresci*)), 
tbo  expense  of  working  the  battery  was  almost  double  what  it  woukl  bo 
with  proper  fixtures.  Add  to  this  the  additional  exi>ense  occ^isioncd 
by  the  small  capacity  of  the  cells,  and  a  serious  increase  of  workiug  ex- 
penses is  at  once  apparent. 

The  battery  was  intended  by  the  constructors  to  be  worked  by  allow- 
ing the  liquid  to  enter  from  the  bottom  of  each  cell,  forcing  the  heavier 
liquid  out  at  the  top.  Numerous  trials  by  this  method  showed  that  it 
was  impracticable.  The  liquid  entering  the  cell  is  botli  lighter  and 
warmer  than  that  contained  in  it  The  result  of  lighter  liquid  being 
below  was  an  admixture  of  the  contained  and  entering  liquid,  which 
proved  disastrous  to  dose  extraction.  As  a  consequence,  the  connection 
with  the  water  service  had  to  be  changed  so  as  to  permit  downward 
working. 

On  Sunday  morning,  October  4,  a  heavy  frost  killed  the  blades  of  the 
cane,  but  did  no  damage  to  that  which  was  ftdly  matured. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  October  6^  there  was  a  severe  freeze,  ice  hav- 
ing formed  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  fi*ee2e  did  a  great 
injury  to  the  cane,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table  of  analysis  of  the  mill 
juioes. 

On  Wednesday,  October  7,  the  machinery  of  the  diflbsion  battesr, 
although  hastily  and  imperfectly  put  together,  was  pronounced  ready 
for  tii^ 

On  Thursday,  October  8,  our  first  trial  took  place.  The  cutters  were 
started  at  8  a.  m.,  and  work  was  continued  until  5  a.  m..  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 9.  During  this  time  70  cells  were  diffused  of  1,400  pounds  each. 
or  a  total  of  98,000  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  diffused  Juice  was  90^140 
IK>unds  from  66  cells. 

The  analysis  of  the  exhausted  chips  showed  only  a  trace  of  sucrose  and 
.10  i>er  cent,  of  glucose.  The  waste  water  of  diffusion  showed  a  loss  of 
JLO  i>er  cent,  of  sucrose  and  .10  per  cent,  glucose.  The  total  loss  of 
sugars  therefore  was  .10  i>er  cent,  of  sucrose  and  .20  per  cent,  glucose. 
The  excess  of  glucose  in  these  analyses  is  explained  by  the  fetct  tiiat  the 
samples  of  exhausted  chips  and  waste  waters  taken  during  the  night 
were  not;  analyzed  until  the  next  day,  and  meanwhile  the  sucrose  suffered 
inversion. 

The  total  loss  of  sugar  therefore  in  chips  and  waste  waters  was  .30 
per  cent.  This  is  a  remarkably  good  extraction  and  the  result  is  very 
satisfactory. 

When  the  cells  could  be  promptly  emptied,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
make  a  diffusion  every  twelve  minutes,  and  the  extraction  was  just  as 
good  as  in  those  cases  where  twice  that  time  was  employed.  These  re- 
sults showed  that  sorghum  cane  diffuses  with  great  readiness,  and  in  this 
respect  it  appears  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  beet 

The  cane  employed  was  quite  imperfectly  stripped  and  the  sheaths 
Mid  remaining  blades  were,  of  course,  treated  in  the  cells  together  with 
the  chips,  l^e  coloring  and  gummy  matters  which  they  contained  were 
therefore  found  in  the  diflhsion  juices.  It  will  be  a  very  easy  matter  to 
ran  these  diips  through  a  sieve  in  connection  with  a  blower  and  remove 
aU  objectionable  matter. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  details  of  the  difltudon. 
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TahU  of  diffusion. 
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t  Stopped  for  Bopper. 


Two  more  portions  of  600  liters  each  were  drawn  off  and  the  other 
3  colls  were  the  discontinaed. 

In  the  first  series  of  32  cells  700  liters  of  juice  were  drawn  off  at  each 
charge,  or  1,6M  pounds.    Since  the  arerage  charge  of  each  cell  was 
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1,400  pounds  of  chips  tho  ratio  of  diffasion  jnioe  to  weight  of  cane  was 
160: 100.  In  the  second  series  of  31  cells  600  liters  of  jnice  were  drawn 
off  at  each  charge,  or  1,320  poands ;  the  ratio  of  diffusion  juice  to  weight 
of  cane  was  94 . 3 :  100.  It  appears  ftom  this  that  diffusion  can  be  success* 
folly  practiced  with  sorghnm  cane  when  tiie  weight  of  jaice  obtained  is 
made  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  cane  diffas^.  The  mean  specific 
gravity  of  the  32  charges  of  700  liters  each  was  1.0394  at  25o  0.,  or  at  15^ 
L0411,  corresponding  to  10.24  per  cent,  total  solids.  The  average  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  juice  of  32  charges  of  600  liters  each  was  1.0405  nt 
250  O.,  or  1.0424  at  15^  corresponding  to  10.55  per  cent,  total  solids.  The 
cane  varied  so  greatly  in  its  composition  that  no  estimate  of  the  degree 
of  extraction  could  be  made  &om  the  analyses  of  the  cane  juices. 
The  following  analyses  were  made  of  the  diffusion  juices  at  10,30  a.  m,: 


Finttimo, 
10.80  A.  m. 

Sooond 
tlmo.8p.m. 

Totel  soUda , 

Saoiose 

GlnooM 

Solids  not  lugar .••••.. 

Percent. 
10.84 
8.18 
8.70 
8.88 

Per  cent. 
15.80 
5.00 
XW 
1.80 

No  analysis  of  the  diffusion  juice  was  made  at  night. 

Analyses  were  also  made  of  the  cane  juice  expressed  on  small  mill 
ftom  canes  taken  from  the  yard  whence  the  cutter  carriers  were  sui>- 
pUed: 


No.  1, 
10  A.  m. 

Ko.8, 
llft.m. 

Ko.8, 
lL80».m. 

Total  adUdi 

Pr,eL 
17.00 
11.34 
3.44 
8.83 

Pr,eL 

15.00 

8.86 
8.18 

Fr.eL 
15.30 
8.88 
8.41 
L88 

SneroM — 

Solids  not  ■nfAr.....^... ......... 

The  small  samples  taken  for  the  above  analyses  showed  how  seriously 
tilie  frost  had  affected  the  canes  and  how  irregular  they  were  in  their 
composition.  The  peculiar  odor  characteristic  of  frosted  sorghum  was 
also  very  apparent  in  the  chips  as  they  came  from  the  cutter.  This  con- 
dition of  things  rendered  this  part  of  the  work  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  weight  of  coal  used  from  the  time  of  firing  up  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing until  the  time  of  stopping  Friday  morning — nearly  twenty -four 
hoars — ^was  a  little  over  3,000  pounds.  But  when  the  chips  could  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  cells  it  was  possible  to  make  a  diffusion 
every  ten  minutes.  Hence  the  whole  work  might  have  been  done  in 
seven  hundred  minutes,  or  eleven  hours  and  forty  minutes.  In  that  case 
half  the  coal  might  have  been  saved. 

The  force  required  to  do  the  work  was — 

One  firoman  (day)  and  one  (night),  at  $1.50 $3  <H) 

Fcmr  men  on  cone  carrier  (day)  and  foor  (night),  at  $1.25 10  00 

Foar  men  at  battery  (day)  and  four  (night),  at  $1.25 10  00 

One  teAm  to  remoTe  chips  (day)  and  one  (night),  at  $2.50 5  00 

One  valre-man  (day)  and  one  (night),  at  $2.25 4  5C 

U  tons  of  ooal,  at  $3.25 4  ^ 

OUudUghts 1  00 

One  boy  (to  sweep,  ^bc.)..... 75 

Total  eoct  of  dilfosing  49  tons  of  cane 39  13 
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With  slight  changes  in  the  battery  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  reduce 
this  to  $20,  and  if  the  cells  are  made  twice  as  large  the  cost  will  be  still 
less.  With  apparatus  properly  arranged  the  cost  of  diffusing  a  ton  of 
cane  will  not  be  greater  than  30  cents.  Oood  machiDists  estimated  that 
about  15  horsepower  was  used  in  driving  the  machinery  and  heating 
the  liquor  in  the  experiments  made. 

A  study  of  the  table  of  diffusions  reveals  some  curious  facts  relating 
to  the  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  cauc.  Beginning  with  the 
fourth  diffusion  and  ending  with  the  eleventh,  eight  cells  in  all,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  appear:  The  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  diffusion  juice  at 
150  O.  was  L045,  corresponding  to  11.2  per  cent,  total  solids.  The  weight 
of  juice  drawn  off  was  10  per  cent,  greater  than  the  weight  of  cane 
diffused ;  11.2  total  solids  in  110  pounds  would  be  equal  to  12.33  total 
solids  in  100  pounds.  Add  to  this  the  .30  sugar  lost  in  chips  in  water 
of  diffusion  and  .15  solids  not  sugar,  we  obtain  12.77  as  the  total  solids 
in  cane  diffused,  calculated  from  the  diffusion  data.  This  would  corre- 
spond to  14.05  total  solids  in  the  juice  as  expressed  by  mill. 

After  the  eleventh  diffusion  the  cane  rapidly  deteriorated.  The  mean 
specdflc  gravity  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirty-third  diffusion  was  10.30 
(circa)  at  15°  0.,  corresponding  to  9.75  per  cent,  total  solids.  Proceed- 
ing as  above,  the  following  numbers  are  obtained:  Total  solids  in  cane 
diffused,  11.18  per  cent.    This  would  give  for  mill  juice  12.35  per  cent. 

After  the  thirty-second  diffusion  the  weight  of  juice  drawn  off  was 
5  per  cent,  less  than  weight  of  cane  diffused.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  diffusion  juice  at  15°  was  1.044  (circa),  corresponding  to  11.00  per 
cent,  total  solids.  Diminishing  this  by  0  per  cent,  and  adding  .45  wo 
obtain  11.00  per  cent,  as  total  solids  in  cane,  or  12.10  per  cent,  total 
solids  in  expressed  juice. 

Unfortunately  the  carbonatation  pump  broke  after  about  one-third  of 
the  juice  had  been  defecated.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  number  of 
tons  of  cane  which  was  worked  showed  that  15  had  been  carbonated. 

This  yielded  4,320  pounds  of  masse  ctUte^  containing  7C.9  per  cent  solid 
matter,  or  11  per  cent  (nearly)  on  weight  of  cane  worked. 

The  composition  of  this  masse  cuiie  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis : 


Percent. 

Saorose..... ..•.. 

5.^.48 
13.65 
23.10 
4.74 
6.13 

Glaoote 

Water 

Ash „ 

Solids  Dot sngar.... ............. ...... 

This  masse  ctiite  was  allowed  to  stand  in  cars  (it  was  not  boiled  to 
grain)  one  week  and  was  then  swung  out,  yielding  1,420  pounds  of  sugar, 
or  about  30  per  cent,  of  worked  and  dried  sugar,  or  95  pounds  per  ton 
of  cane  worked. 

Allowing  12  i)ounds  per  gallon  for  the  masse  cuite,  the  number  of 
gallons  per  ton  of  cane  was  234. 

The  sugar  was  of  fine  quality,  the  molasses  of  much  better  quality 
than  that  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  whole  product  was  in 
every  respect  satisfactoiy. 
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The  cane  continned  to  deteriorate,  as  is  sliowm  in  the  following 
analj'ses  of  tbe  juices  from  the  mill  of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Oompany : 


Friday, 

October  0. 

4p.m. 

Sataidfty, 
October  10, 
10.80  a.m. 

Saturday, 

October  10, 

4  p.m. 

Monday, 
October  12. 

OQCFCWO  ••■••«•■•••••■■•■• 

GlncoBe 

FttomvL 
7.80 
8.60 
2.21 

Plprstnt 
7.83 
8.50 
8.10 

7.00 
8.15 
8.50 

F0ro0ni. 
0.87 

8.-J7 
3.56 

Solids  not  BQgsr. ......... 

Total  solid! 

13.61 

14.01 

14  34 

13.61 

These  discouraging  effects  of  the  RCVcre  frost  of  the  Cth  of  October 
did  not  afford  any  hope  of  successful  continuation  of  the  experiments. 
It  will  be  quite  impossible  to  work  successfully  a  diffusion  juice  derived 
from  so  poor  a  source. 

On  October  13  an  analysis  of  some  samples  of  cane  from  a  different 
source  showed  that  the  juice  had  been  little  injured  by  the  frost.  The 
DDmbers  obtained  were  the  following : 


Percent 

Sucrose..... ..••..•.•.•.•••••••• ••■••■ 

11.88 
1.87 
2.44 

Olncoee 

Solids  not  sugar  ...................... 

Total  solids 

16wl4 

Hoping  that  enough  of  such  cane  might  be  secured  to  allow  of  another 
Inal  of  &e  apparatus,  it  was  determined  to  make  another  run  on  the 
following  day.  The  sample  for  analysis  was  taken  from  the  west  end 
of  a  field,  which  was  bordered  on  the  west  by  a  strip  of  forest  and  a 
po^d  of  water  of  considerable  size. 

Evidently  the  spot  whence  the  sample  was  taken  had  been  protected 
by  these  conditions  from  the  action  of  the  frost.  Samples  taken  from 
oUier  parts  of  the  field  during  the  day,  October  13,  when  the  second  run 
was  made,  show,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  one  taken  from  the  west 
end  of  the  field,  a  serious  deterioration  of  the  cane.  Following  are  tiie 
analyses  of  juices  of  canes  expressed  by  experimental  mill,  made  during 
the  day  of  October  13. 


Knmber. 

Honr. 

Sncroso. 

Glucose. 

Solids  not 
sugar. 

Total 
solidfi. 

1 

10  A.m. 

8  p.m. 

4.80  p.m. 

6.80  p.m. 

10.23 
8.04 
&54 
&81 

2.11 
2.05 
3.11 
2.61 

2.82 
2.8L 
2.89 
2.08 

J5. 1« 

2 

14  40 

J - 

4 i 

J4..M 
14.40 

Not  only  were  the  analyses  suflftcient  to  show  the  injury  that  had  been 
done,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  chips  were  soft  and  '<  bleeding,"  and 
possessed  the  odor  characteristic  of  frozen  cane. 

Work  with  such  chips  was  more  like  maceration  than  diffusion ;  never- 
tlieless  the  ran  was  made. 

9  AO— '86 
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BUN  OF  OOTOBU  18,  1885. 

The  oatten  were  started  at  9.30  a.  m. ;  stopped  at  6.30  p.  m.  Namber  of  hours,  9 
less  30  minotes  stopped  at  noon — 8  hours  30  minates. 

Number  of  cells  of  chips  cut,  39.    Average  time  for  each  oeU|  14  minutes  (nearly). 

During  this  time  the  cutters  were  frequently  stopped  to  wait  for  the  emptying  of 
the  cells. 

It  was  found  that  one  cutter,  with  moderate  feed,  could  fill  a  cell  (1,400  pounds 
circa)  in  6  minutes. 

The  number  of  charges  drawn  off  was  34. 

The  first  charge  was  taken  at  11.07  a.  m.  and  the  last  one  at  7.45  p.  m.,  less  30 
minutes  at  noon  and  30  minutes  for  suppler— 7  hours  30  minutes. 

Ayerage  time  for  each  diffusion,  13^  minutes. 

COST. 

Coalbumed,  1,575  pounds,  at  $3.25  per  ton f2  50 

Four  men  on  oaiTier,  iV  <^<^yi  A^  f  1*^  4  Oo 

One  fireman,  iS  dav,  at  $1.50 1  20 

One  boy,  -f^  day,at  75  cents • GO 

One  team  for  bagasse,  -f^  day,  at  $2.50 2  00 

Four  men  at  battery,  -ft  day.  at  $1.25 .4  00 

One  valve  man, -ft  day,  at$:2.25 2  00 

OU 50 

Total $16  80 

Tons  cane  difEused 27 

Cost  ]>er  ton 62 


Table  of  delaiU  of  diffusion  of  Ooioler  13,  1885. 

s 

^ 

^^ 

1? 

Number  of  cell. 

p 

|6 

111 

I 

1, 

1 

k 

^ 

H 

H 

tt 

H 

Liur». 

A.M. 

1 ;. - 

000 

16 

84 

60 

1.034 

11.67 

2 .... 

700 
700 
700 

700 

18 
10 
18 

U 

-is' 

60 
56 

50 
76 
C2 

71 

1.037 
1.081 
LOSS 

L090 

ILSt 

8                  , ...—..-. 

1L3S 

4 

lLi8 

6 

B. 
12.00 

p.  m. 

S 

700 

n 

70 

1.031 

11.11 

7 - 

700 

25 

56 

60 

L038 

1124 

« 

700 

27 

56 

60 

L03a 

12.  H4 

9 

700 
700 
700 
700 

23 
24 
24 
19 

60 
70 
58 
58 

61 
62 
60 

1.033 
1.035 
1.030 
1.036 

12.50 

10 

1.40 

11 ..,.....-.- 

1.54 

12 .- 

2.06 

13               „, ,„ 

700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
040 
640 

21 

67 
55 
50 

58' 

57 
54 
55 
.'S2 
54 

54 

1.037 
1.033 
1.038 
1.030 
1.038 
1.036 
1.034 
1.085 
1.033 
1.034 
1.034 
1.034 

2.  Ill 

14 

2S 
26 
24 
25 
26 
26 
25 
28 
23 
23 
24 

64 
64 
66 

50' 

50 
58 
54 

58* 

56 

3.05 

15           ,, ...........,..*-... 

3. 17 

Ifl 

8,27 

17 

3  3i» 

13                      . 

3.56 

ig 

4. 12 

20  ;;:;:::::::::::;:  ;;;:;::;;ii;":i:::;;;i;i;:.;.. 

4.24 

21                    ..,,......«•...-..-...•......-...*•..*•. 

4.34 

22 

5.4S 

23 

6.02 

24 

6.15 

26 - 

MO 

22 

50 

54 

1.033 

6.28 

26 

640 

22 

M 

1.033 

5.40 

27 

640 

23 

56 

54 

1.033 

0.0O 

28 .- 

640 

22 

SB 

55 

1.033 

0.15 

640 

22 

56 

53 

1.033 

6.30 

30 

640 

23 

55 

64 

1.033 

0.43 

31. ...... ...... .■■... ...... .•»••■ ■■■. ................ 

640 

26 

52 

60 

1.034 

7.0O 

82                     ^.,, ....—........  .^.. ......... 

040 
700 
640 

27 
41 
45 

54 

52 

50 

60 

61 

1.030 
1. 024 
1.021 

7,15 

7.25 

84 

7.45 
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The  total  Tveight  of  juice  delivered  to  liming  tanks  was  24,110.7 
kilograms,  or  52,043.5  pounds. 

The  weight  of  cane  in  the  34  diffusion  cells  was  1,400  multiplied  by 
H  =  47,P00.  Therefore  the  weight  of  juice  jlrawn  oft'  to  cane  removed, 
was  100  to  100. 

The  average  composition  of  the  diffusion  juices  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  analyses : 

Diffusion  juioea. 


Number. 

Kumber 

of  dlffu. 

sion. 

1 
Saoroso.  Glaooae. 

SoUdsnot 
sagar. 

Total 
BuUds. 

4 

4.  M           1  no 

F4fC0nt. 

1.78 

FwcmU. 

It         6.94  ;       a. 00 

Jl             4.09            2.81 
•J5  1          4.70  '          2.25 

2.20  I          10.14 



1.64  1           a.  94 

1.55  1           ».  5fl 

31  j          3.01 

2.16 

*1.63  1           7.70 

,                                                   * 

Mean 

4.80 

2.08 

1.70 

8.74 

llean  puiity  coeffloieut,  M  per  oeot. 


Peroeniage  $ncrow  If'ft  in  ejthavitUd  chips  and  waste  waters. 


KiuiilH)r. 


I  2CaDiUernr 
I   ditfuflion. 


Mean. 


Cblpii. 


Sacrose.  t  Glacoae. 


Ti.tal 


Per  cent,  i  Per  cent 
i  \         *.Oti     I  AiiU 

14  I         .040  .u:!i 

31  .068  .OKI 

25  (t)  .  125 


Per  e$nf, 

.  rsz 

.080 
.148 
.126 


Lli9 


*Iii  the  fimtanolyfds  above  1  he  suoroflo  was  soiisht  for  by  a  polariftcope,  but  ao  little  waa  preaent 
that  no  rotation  conld  be  obserred.  It  is  fair  (o  presume  IVoin  a  ntudy  of  the  analj-sea  which  follow 
that  0.06  per  cent,  ancroae  iraa  preivoiit. 

t  Tn  thia  analyala  the  chips  wore  loft  over  night,  and  in  tbo  morning  no  ancroae  could  be  foand.  It 
ted  aZJ  be«n  Inverted,  and  appeort  therefore  with  the  glucose. 

WASTE  WATEBS. 

The  weight  of  water  discharged  with  each  cell  was  nearly  one-third 
greater  than  that  of  the  chips ;  therefore  the  percentages  found  are  in- 
creased by  one-third  to  represent  the  real  loss. 


2fnmber. 

Kumberof 
diffusion. 

Sucrose. 

Glucose. 

Total 
sugara. 

Total 
sugars  in- 
creased. 

1 .               

4 
14 
21 
25 

P$re4nL 

Trace. 

Trace. 

.008 

Trace. 

P$remL 

Trace. 

Trace. 

.019 

.028 

Ptreent» 

PsrMfit 

I  . 

3    

.023 
.028 

.029 

4 

.032 

Mtmn - 

.0805 

Hcaa  loUd  loat  of  angara  in  chips  and  waste 
watiHB    * 

.01221 
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The  exhaustion  of  the  cane«therefore,  is  practically  perfect  and  much 
superior  to  all  expectation.  With  unfrozen  cane  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  so  perfect. 

After  October  13  the  character  of  the  cane  made  any  further  experi- 
ments useless,  and  the  work  for  this  season  was  therefore  discontinued. 
The  juice  from  the  second  run  was  all  carbonated,  but  the  process  was  so 
slow  and  the  juice  had  to  stand  so  long  in  contact  with  the  lime  that  the 
product  was  of  a  much  darker  color  than  the  first.  The  total  weight  of 
masse  cuite  obtained,  89  per  cent,  being  solid  matter,  was  5,610  pounds. 
For  the  23  tons  of  cane  carbonated  this  gives  a  yield  of  20  gallons  per 
ton. 

liluch  loss,  however,  was  occasioned  by  the  frequent  transfer  of  the 
juice  in  order  to  secure  its  entire  carbonatation  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  other  products  in  the  factory.  This  masse 
cuite  was  of  so  poor  a  quality  that  at  the  date  of  wilting  (October  16)  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  swing  it  out. 

OARBONJlTATION. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  experiments  in  carbonatation  described  in  Bul- 
letin No.  3,  it  is  evident  that  the  process  so  long  and  so  successfully 
practiced  with  beet  juice  is  also  capable  of  giving  good  results  with 
cane  juices.  The  process  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  consists  in  adding 
to  the  diffusion  or  expressed  juice  a  large  excess  of  lime  and  afterwards 
precipitating  the  jrreater  part  of  it  with  carbonic  acid.  The  whole  is 
then  sent  to  the  filter  press,  where  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime 
and  impurities  are  separated  from  the  juice. 

I  had  not  expected  to  make  a  trial  of  this  process  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  I  feared  the  appropriation  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  out 
both  experiments.  On  arriving  at  Ottawa,  I  learned  that  the  sugar 
company  had  two  filter  presses,  an  air-pump,  and  two  pans,  which  could 
be  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  process  a  trial  on  a  large  scale.  Accord- 
ingly I  had  a  furnace  constructed  for  furnishing  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus  put  into  shape  for  the  experiments.  The  fiimace 
wae  designed  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Spencer,  who  also  had  a  general  supervision 
of  the  entire  work. 

Our  former  experiments  had  shown  that  the  process  had  to  be  carried 
on  somewhat  differently  from  that  of  the  beet  juices,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence in  sorghum  juice  of  a  large  percentage  of  glucose. 

Our  first  experiments  were  ma<le  with  the  diffusion  juices  obtained 
Thursday,  October  8.  At  that  time  the  effects  of  the  freeze  had  not 
shown  themselves  to  any  great  extent.  It  was  found  that  about  Ih  per 
cent  of  CaO  Hime)  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  perfect  defecation  of  the 
juice.  On  that  day,  as  nearly  as  we  could  estimate  it,  about  40,000 
pounds  of  juice  were  carbonated,  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  The 
juice  came  from  the  filter  press  perfectly  limpid  and  of  a  delicate  amber 
color.  After  passing  through  a  sulphur  box  this  juice  was  scut  to  the 
evaporators  and  reduced  to  a  masse  cuite^  which,  in  color,  purity,  and 
taste  was  greatly  superior  to  the  best  product  obtained  by  the  usual 
method.  Unfortunately  our  improvised  air-pump  broke  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  work,  which  caused  the  loss  of  more  than  half  of  the  dif- 
fiision  juice  obtained  wbich  had  already  been  limed  for  carbonatation. 

The  carbonatation  of  sorghum  juice,  however,  demands  the  grentrst 
care.  If  too  little  lime  is  added  the  precipitate  does  not  settle  readily 
and  filtration  is  slow  and  imperfect.  The  carbonatation  must  be  contin- 
ued until  all  but  0.2  per  cent,  of  the  lime  has  been  removed.  If  more 
than  this  remains  the  juice  will  darken  up  and  become  bitter  on  boil- 
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ing.  If  less  than  this  quantity  is  left  the  imparities  appear  to  be  redis- 
solved  and  a  green  scum  forms  on  top  of  the  still  liqaor  instead  of  sink- 
ing with  the  precipitate.  With  the  help  of  proper  test  reagents  a  lit- 
tle experience  will  enable  the  operator  to  carry  the  carbonatation  to  a 
successful  completion.  • 

It  is  found,  also,  that  the  temperature  during  carbonatation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  40^  0.  When  the  carbonatation  is  com- 
pleted the  juice  is  raised  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  boiling  point 
aud  sent  at  once  to  the  filter  press.  If  allowed  to  stand  the  liquor  will 
quickly  darken.  Foaming  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  little  lard 
and  by  a  jet  of  steam  from  a  perforated  pipe  near  the  top  of  the  pan. 

Analyses  of  oarhanated  Juioei, 


Number. 

Suorose. 

GlucoBe. 

Solids  not 
sagtf. 

Total 
loUdi. 

l..^ ^ 

Percent 
6.26 
8.61 
4.90 

Percent 
1.18 
1.47 
0.48 

Percent 
2.26 
8.00 
3.72 

Percent 
8.88 

J 

10  08 

3 

9.  10 

The  first  and  seconil  of  ^heso  rej)reHent  successful  carbonatation. 
The  filt^riul  juice  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  color  and  flavor.  The 
mm^e  cuife  made  houi  it  was  also  of  the  best  quality  and  has  already 
been  noted. 

The  third  analysis  represents  an  unsuccessful  carbonatation.  Too 
much  lime  was  left  in  the  liquor,  and  the  masse  cuite  was  black  and 
bitter. 

In  all  100,000  pounds  of  juice  was'carbonatated,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  this  process  of  defecation  offers  every  evidence  of  being  the 
one  which  should  be  brought  into  general  use.  In  large  sugar  facto- 
ries the  saving  in  scums  alone  in  one  season  would  pay  for  the  carbona- 
tation plant. 

I  submit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  analyses  made  of  the  juices  firom 
the  company's  mill  during  the  progress  of  our  work: 

Analyses  of  sorghum  juice: 


Dfti*. 


From  first  miU. 


SneroM. 


Rednoing 
■agar. 


SoUds 

not 
sugar. 


Total 
solids. 


From  second  milL 


Socrose. 


Rodncing 
sugar. 


Solids 

not 
sugar. 


Total 
solids. 


Ssptomber  9 

Srptemb«r  11 

September  12, 7.30  a.  m 
^terober  12, 11  a.  m. .. 
•^ptns  ber  12, 8  p.  m . . .  , 
S?pt*«fjil>*r  14, 10  a.  m. .. 

S<ptMBb<'rl5 , 

Brptember  16 

befptexuber  17, 10  a.  m. . 

Coefficient  of  purity. 


Percent 
9.40 
».72 
10.48 
7.70 
a87 
10.73 
11.17 
9.30 
9.18 


Percent 


Pr.'cent 


2.94 
2.58 
3.54 
2.20 
2.68 
2.10 
3.43 
3.49 


2.44 

3.04 
2.36 
3.53 
2.37 
2.88 
a68 
2.10 


Pr.cent 
14.75 
15.80 
16.10 
13.60 
15.60 
15.78 
16.15 
16.50 
14.77 


Percent 
0.55 
&65 
9.12 
8.55 

10.59 
9.00 

10.51 
8.86 
8.09 


Percent 

Pr.eent 

8.25 

8.00 

2.88 

4.85 

3.20 

8.60 

2.54 

2.17 

2.77 

3.88 

2.70 

a54 

8.26 


Pr.cent 
14.77 
14.90 

mso 

15.30 
15.30 
15.  GO 
16.75 
15.32 
14.07 


9.74 


2.87 


2.80       15. 


9.21 


2.99        2.07 


15.47 


63.8 


59.5 


From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  juice  from  the  second  mill  is  slightly 
inferior  to  that  from  the  first.  In  quantity  the  two  mill  juices  are  about 
Ike  tame. 
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Analptfn  of  mixed  nnlljnirfn. 


Dale. 


Sept  10 
St|it  lu 
S»  pf,  lu 
S«*|»t.  10 
S»^l>t.  14 
Sept,  15 
Sept  17 
Sept  21 
Sopt  25 
Sipt  28 
Sfpt.  28 
Sept  29 
Oct  I 
Oot 
Oct. 
Oot 
Oot 
Oct 
Oct  , 
Oot  10 
Oct  10 
Oct  12 
Oct    U 


Number. 


1 

3 

S 

4 

B 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1« 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

Kami 


s„cr......  ":;;-:■■« 


Ptr  eenl. 
9.3U 
¥.M 
10.  32 
8.23 
9.:t8 

n.  25 

11.29 
7.87 
10.  4U 
10.13 

9.  r.i 

10.00 
0.<»8 
9.77 

10.69 
9.88 
9.7G 
9.51 
9.84 
7.80 
7.82 
7. 09 
6.67 
6.72 


Per  ee$U. 


9.23 




3.00 

3.15 

3.24 

V.7^ 

1.68 

2..'i2 

2.22 

2.80 

3.91 

4.03 

2.77 
X  74 
2.71 
2.87 
2.54 
ZSS 
3.  H 
2.88 
2.  80 
3.15 
3.50 
3.50 
3.15 
3.27 
3.96 


8.04 


Soliiltt 
HiiKur. 

Ptr  eenL 


•J.  K4 
L'.94 
2.t5l 
3.  il 
2.  59 
1.80 
3.18 
2.54 
2.54 
2.81 
2.21 
8.19 
3.50 
8.56 
8.20 


2.87 


T..t..l 
wlnlf*. 


Perofuf 
15  <•; 
14.:; 

n.4' 

15.1 

1<5.  ■• 
10 

111  ;• 
I'l.  Tl 
!•}.  I.' 
1  •».  4 1 
!.'».  Mt 
U.l*« 
l.\*.'* 
I.\L'0 
14.91 
14.k:> 
14.  .vi 
18.  .M 
14.01 
14.81 
13.  r4) 
12.88 


15.07 


The  above  is  a  fair  exposition  of  the  quality  of  the  juices  worked  by 
the  company  during  the  season.  It  shows  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be 
done  in  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  cane  before  a  product  is 
obtained  which  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 

Cer  ton.    1  am  told  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  company  that  the  season  has 
een  unusually  unfavorable,  a  late  wet  spring  and  a  remarkably  early 
freeze  combining  to  prevent  the  cane  from  reaching  maturity. 

The  mean  coefficient  of  purity  of  the  juices  worked  by  the  company  is 
01.3.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  by  proper  culture,  fertilizing, 
and  selection,  sorghum  cane  can  be  produced  in  which  the  juices  will 
have  a  coefficient  of  purity  of  75  to  80.  The  importance  of  securing  such 
a  cane  is  even  greater  than  that  of  extracting  all  the  sugar  and  proi>erly 
defecating  the  juice. 

In  continuing  the  experiments  in  topping  the  cane  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
heads  appear,  as  described  in  Bulletin  No.  6,  the  following  results  were 
obtained  with  canes  grown  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  kind  of 
soil  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  culture : 


Topped  and  laokerod 

oane. 

Topped  caaM  not  aoekarod. 

Date. 

8a. 
oroae. 

Rednc- 
In;; 

Solids 
not 

Total 
aolida. 

Sn. 
orose. 

Ilodno.' Solids 
rng    j    not 

Total 
solids. 

8a. 
crose. 

Bedao-SoUda 
lug    j    not 

Total 
aoUda. 

8ii|;ar. 

sugar. 

sngar. 

sugar. 

sugar. ,  sugar. 

1 

r«rct. 

Perct. 

Peret. 

Peret 

P^et. 

Perct 

PtreL 

Ptrct 

PtreL 

P«ret}ptr<a, 

PereL 

S«ipl   14 

13.22 

2.23 

115 

19.62 

12.78 

2.66 

2.26 

17.70 

18.01 

2.12  j    2.18 

17.26 

15 

R81 

2.00 

2.56 

17.98 

12.59 

2.22 

2.67 

17.48 

1L35 

8.52      2.44 

16.31 

16 

12.87 

1.65 

8.13 

17.65 

13.90 

L93 

2.96 

17.29 

12.16 

2.16 

2.27 

1&  .'.9 

17 

lU.  37 

8.03 

3.83 

15.75 

12,77 

1.92 

2.70 

17.45 

14.60 

L29 

3.06 

18.95 

18 

13.34 

Mrs 

3.13 

18.40 

12.88 

2.66 

1.58 

17.12 

12.23 

2.59 

1.88 

M72 

19 

12.  59 

1.1)8 

2.79 

17.36 

13.00 

2.06 

3.00 

18.015 

11.52 

2.81 

2.68 

1&4C 

•JH 

13  49 

1.80 

3.22 

18.51 

12.33 

2.11 

2.97 

17.41 

12.18 

2.06 

2,77 

17.  01 

2!» 

12.57 

1.57 

3,14 

17.28 

11.80 

1.76 

2.69 

lfl.L'5 

12.74 

1.45 

8.26 

17.4.'i 

:u» 

11.11 

1.84 

2.80 

15.75 

11.42 

2.02 

3  20 

10.70 

10.39 

1.99 

2.60 

14.98 

30 

11.67 

1.76 

2.99 

16.44 

12.16 

1.53 

3.48 

17.17 

11.26 

8.08 

2.63 

15.9li 

AreraffO 

1.09 

2.82 

17. 26 

12.46 

2.09 

2.70 

17.31 

12.15 

2.06 

2.56 

10.77 

Cueffioien 

t                         72.1 

72.00 

72.40 
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From  tlie  above  results  it  is  seen  that  no  appreciable  increase  of  su- 
crose is  obtained  by  topping  and  suckering  the  canes,  and  therefore  it 
is  oseless  to  make  further  exi)eriment8  in  this  direction. 

SOLUBLB  MATTBB  AND  WATEB. 

The  total  soluble  matter  in  the  dean  canes,  obtaihed  by  repeated  ex- 
tractions with  water,  and  drying  and  weighing  the  exhausted  residue, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

SoluhU  matter  in  oansi. 


Per 

0«Dt 

Dftte. 

88. 42- 
88.88 

September  17. 

flAnt«inb«r  18. 

90.  70     1  SAniMnhAP  10. 

90.92 

90.45 

90.40 

88.80? 

87.805 

89.80) 

89.805 

91.80) 

91.00  5 

91.80 

90.00 

September  10,  dapllcAte. 
September  28. 
Do. 

Stripped  and  topped. 

Not  touohed. 
EMt  field. 

10 ^ 

u 

18 

18 

Areimge 

WAHL  VAOUTJM-PAN. 

A  new  kind  of  evaporator,  for  the  continuous  reduction  of  thin  to 
thick  liquor  in  partial  vacuo,  buQt  by  Wahl  Brothers,  of  Chicago,  was 
in  operation  by  the  company.  The  pan  worked  well  and  appeared  to 
have  little  or  no  inverting  c^ect  on  the  sucrose,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
following  analyses: 

Sfpot  of  Wdhl pan  waporaiio^n. 


ITnmbw. 

Thin  liquor  before  paaaiDg  through 
pan. 

Same  after  pasaiiig  through  pan. 

Sooroee. 

Beduoing 
•agar. 

^not*     Total 

Snoroee. 

•.•s-^3 

Total 
soUdA. 

l.« 

2, 

Percent 
10.29 
11.20 
11.18 
10.87 
10.24 

Ptretnt 
8.58 
4.23 
3.70 
4.51 
2.93 

P«rct 
8.28 
8.44 

.  4. 03 
2.99 
2.58 

Pwet, 

17.10 

ia87 

10.90 
18.44 
15.75 

87.44 
40.28 
81.09 
20.54 
26.74 

Percent 
12.91 
14.01 
10.37 
18.18 
10.32 

Peret. 
8.95 
12.81 
11.76 
8.11 
8.24 

PercL 
69.30 
08.00 

8 

ra  22 

4 

H5.73 

S..., 

45.30 

^•wmtrm^mm ..,.,.,, 

10.78 

»71 

3.20 

17.81 

8L2S 

12.88  1      8.78 

52.32 

Co«ffloieBt  of  purity 

59. 

60-4 

6 

SXPEBIMBNTS  IN  AIB  BYAPOBATION. 

Attention  was  called,  in  Bnlletin  Ko.  5,  to  two  forms  of  apparatus  de- 
signed to  rednoe  sirup  to  sugar  by  means  of  hot  air  and  at  a  temper- 
ature low  enough  to  prevent  any  notable  inversion  of  sucrose. 

One  of  these  forms  of  apparatus  was  designed  by  Mr.  Stuart«  of  Iowa, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Denton,  of  Kansas.    The  hope  that  a  trial  of  these 
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apparatus  might  result  iu  showing  that  sugar  for  general  family  use 
might  bQ  made  in  a  small  way,  and  without  expensive  apparatus,  led  to 
a  trial  of  both  forms. 

This  trial  was  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Denton. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  were  not  satisfactory. 

The  Stuart  apparatus  gave  fairly  good  results  as  far  as  temperature 
is  concerned.  The  sirup  was  heated  by  stesm  coils  in  the  bottom  of  a 
long  rectangular  tank,  through  which  air  was  forced  by  devices  described 
iu  Bulletin  Ko.  5,  page  178. 

In  the  experiments  made  at  Ottawa  the  temperature  of  the  body  of 
the  sirup  was  kept  at  about  180o  F.  Near  the  end  of  the  concentration, 
however,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  little  scorching  of  the  mass  in 
contact  with  the  pipes. 

The  apparatus,  however,  is  extremely  simple  and  cheap,  and  I  think 
with  rich  cane  might  be  made  to  yield  a  fair  quantity  of  sugar. 

The  apparatus  constructed  by  Mr.  Denton  consisted  of  a  rectangular 
box  28  feet  high,  the  other  dimensions  being  4  feet  and  2  feet  respect- 
ively. In  this  box  was  a  double  endless  chain  carrying  two  sets  of 
galvanized  iron  pieces.  These  pieces  dipped  into  the  sirup  below  and 
tiius  carried  it  towards  the  top  of  the  shaft. 

A  blower  attached  to  a  heating  chamber  containing  400  feet  of  steam 
pipe  threw  a  current  of  hot  air  into  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus,  which, 
ascending  through  the  box,  came  in  contact  with  the  thin  surface  of 
liquid  spread  over  the  galvanized  iron  surface. 

Apparently  the  heating  surface  was  not  sufficiently  gie^t,  for  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  within  the  box 
to  lOOo  P. 

The  experiment  was  therefore  abandoned,  but  Mr.  Denton  thinks  that 
with  a  proper  heater  it  will  prove  successful.  The  low  specific  heat  of 
air  will  render  it  quite  difficult  to  keep  the  temperature  high  enough  to 
allow  the  escaping  air  to  carry  oflf  any  considerable  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapor:  but  it  is  possible  that  some  such  device  will  secure  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  on  a  small  scale. 

I  still,  however,  adhere  to  the  opinion,  expressed  in  Bulletins  ^os.  3 
and  5,  that  sugar  making  on  a  small  scale  is  not  the  rational  method  of 
procedure.  The  experience  of  the  whole  world  has  been  that  successful 
sugar  making  implies  the  investment  of  sufficient  capital  to  secure  the 
best  machinery  and  to  work  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

The  experiments  of  the  present  season  have  not  shown  any  sufficient 
reason  for  a  change  in  that  opinion. 

DEFECATION  WITH  AOID  AliBUMEN. 

A  trial  was  also  made  with  the  Wilcox  method  of  purifying  sorghum 
]uice  with  acid  albumen. 

The  method  employed  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  the 
inventor. 

Following  is  his  description  of  the  process: 

**  Oar  first  oaro  is  that  the  sorghum  J  nice  is  from  fre$hly  oat  cano,  as  a  few  hours 
makes  a  great  difference  in  its  sagar-yiolding  qualities,  as  yoa  are  aware. 

^*  The  fresh  J  nice  boing  placed  in  a  defecator  and  while  in  the  oold  state,  we  add  3i 
grains  of  dried  egg  albumen  dissolyed  in  oold  water  for  each  pound  of  Juice,  au<l 
thoroughly  incorporate  with  the  some.  We  next  slowly  add  enough  of  a  solution, 
consisting  of  one  part  of  66^  B.  sulphuric  acid  and  seyen  parts  of  water,  till  litmns 
shows  slightly  more  red  than  it  would  if  the  Juice  were  simply  in  the  natural  state. 

''The  correct  acid  point  is  very  important,  and  to  determine  this  we  take  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  defidoator  in  e  teit  tube  end  heat  it  over  a  lamp  to  the  boiling  point 
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and  remove.  If  the  liaoid  is  vigoroasly  stirred  a  few  moments,  a  greenisli  precipitate 
will  gather  aud  a  clear  liquor  remain ;  if)  on  the  other  hand,  not  enongh  of  the  acid  solu- 
tion has  been  added,  the  liquor  will  be  cloudy  in  appearance  and  contain  but  a  small 
qoantity  of  precipitate.  If  such  is  the  case,  dip  a  small  splint  in  the  acid  solution  aud 
add  to  the  contents  of  tnbe  till  a  good  precipitate  takes  place.  If  too  much  acid  solu- 
tion has  been  used  in  the  defecator,  no  precipitate  will  form  in  the  tube,  nor  will  the 
albumen  coagulate,  a  condition  which  is  very  bad,  requiring  the  use  of  lime  at  an  im- 
proper time  to  correct.  This  tube  test  will  give  the  exact  state  of  the  contents  of  the 
defecator  and  by  it  the  correct  acid  point  obtained. 

''The  heat  is  now  raised  till  the  contents  of  the  defecator  stand  at  a  temperature  of 
lOQ^  F.,  when  it  is  shut  ofT;  we  now  add  milk  of  lune  ^which  will  form  more  precipi- 
tate) till  the  liquor  is  exactly  neutral ;  good,  sharp,  caustic  lime  should  be  used,  as  it  will 
take  less  of  it,  and  our  experience  shows  that  the  less  we  have  to  use  the  better. 
Another  point  at  this  stage  is  to  see  that  the  liquors  do  not  ctow  alkaline  after  thev 
•how  neutral,  as  lime  acts  somewhat  slowly ;  if  such  should  be  the  case,  add  enough 
of  the  acid  solution  till  litmus  changes  to  a  purplish  blue,  but  the  neutral  point  must 
be  reached  to  cause  a  full  precipitation  so  as  not  to  be  bothered  with  it  dunng  con- 
centration. 

"After  defecation  we  pass  the  juice  Into  a  vessel  called  a  separator,  of  the  same  ca- 
pacity as  the  defecator,  and  collect  the  precipitate  in  the  bottom  of  the  cone,  from 
which  it  is  drawn  off  through  the  faucet,  thereby  saving  a  great  deal  of  labor  in 
straining ;  if  the  liquor  should  still  show  any  cloud,  then  strain  it  through  a  filter 
press  or  bag  filter,  when  it  will  be  clear  and  brilliant,  of  a  light  lemon  color." 

Unfortunately  wo  did  not  bave  time  to  make  a  trial  of  the  process 
until  after  tbecano  bad  been  injured  by  frost  I  am  of  tbe  opinion  that 
the  process  carried  out  as  described  above  will  not  work  any  injury  to 
the  sucrose  in  the  juice. 

The  result  of  tbe  defecation  showed  that  the  juice  filtered  l^irough 
filter  paper  was  limpid  and  of  a  light  lemon  color.  About  2,000  pounds 
of  it  was  sent  to  the  filter  press,  but  in  spite  of  every  endeavor  it  would 
not  pass  through.  In  a  few  moments  the  cloths  were  completely  closed 
and  at  tJie  highest  pressure  obtainable  no  liquid  could  pass.  The  diffi- 
calties  with  the  Wilcox  method  are  therefore  not  chemical  but  mechani- 
cal. I  cannot  suggest  any  method  by  which  these  mechanical  difficul- 
ties can  be  overcome. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  properly  thank  Prof.  M.  A. 
Scovell  and  Mr.  James  Forsythe  for  the  services  they  rendered  in  erect- 
ing the  machinery,  aud  my  assistants,  Messrs.  Cliilbrd  Eichardson,  O. 
L.  Spencer,  aud  John  Dugan,  for  the  aid  they  gave  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  factory. 

I  desire  also  to  thank  Professor  Swenson  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Parkinson, 
the  chemist  and  the  manager  of  the  Franklin  Sugar  Company,  for  the 
many  courtesies  shown  us  by  them,  and  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  accorded  us  every  facility  of  manipulation  in  their  iK>wer. 

GENEBAL  OONOLTJSIONS. 

The  general  results  of  the  experiments  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

•  (1)  By  the  process  of  diffusion  98  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane 
was  extracted,  and  the  yield  was  fully  double  that  obtained  in  theordi- 
uary  way. 

(2)  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  application  of  diffusion  are 
wholly  mechanical.  WiUi  the  apparatus  on  hand,  the  following  changes 
arc  necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  120  tons  of  cane  per  day : 

(a)  The  diffusion  cells  should  be  made  twice  as  large  as  they  now  are, 
i«.,  of  130  cubic  feet  capacity. 

(b)  The  opening  through  which  the  chips  are  discharged  should  be 
Bade  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  area  as  a  horizontal  cross-sec- 
tioo  of  the  ceLL 
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(c)  The  forced  feed  of  the  cutters  requires  a  few  minor  changes,  in 
order  to  prevent  choking. 

{d)  The  apparatus  for  delivering  the  chips  to  the  ceils  s^hould  be  re- 
modeled 80  as  to  dispense  with  the  labor  of  one  man. 

(S)  The  process  of  carbonatation  for  the  purification  of  the  juice  is  the 
only  method  which  will  give  a  pure  limpid  juice  with  a  minimum  of 
waste  and  a  maximum  of  purity. 

(4)  By  a  proper  combination  of  diffusion  and  carbonatation,  our  ex- 
periments have  demonstrated  that  fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  in  the 
cane  can  be  placed  on  the  market,  either  as  dry  sugar  or  molasses. 

(5)  It  is  highly  important  that  the  Department  complete  the  experi 
uients  so  successfully  inaugurated,  by  making  the  changes  in  the  diffu- 
sion battery  mentioned  above  and  by  erecting  in  connection  with  it  a 
complete  carbonatation  apparatus. 


WOBK  VNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  CHEMISTS', 

The  results  of  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson's  work  upon 
the  cereals,  which  he  has  had  in  charge  for  several  years,  he  has  sum- 
marized in  the  following  pages : 

THE  CEREALS, 

The  study  of  the  cereals  of  the  country,  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  some  time,  has  been  continued  and  extended  during  the  past  year. 

It  was  originally  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  discovering  the  causes 
which  brought  about  such  great  variation  in  their  chemical  composition 
and  physical  properties  in  order  that  the  farmer  might  profit  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  best  grain  was  grown  and 
of  the  localities  where  the  most  favorable  conditions  existed,  and  that 
the  field  experimenter  might  have  the  aid  of  a  scientific  and  chemical 
study  of  his  results. 

COBN. 

The  first  conclusions  reached  were  in  regard  to  com  and  wheat. 

Corn  was  found,  as  all  are  well  aware,  to  vary  very  largely  in  its 
physical  properties,  but  its  chemical  composition  was  not  by  any  means 
so  changeable,  or  they  were  at  least  within  much  smaller' limits  than 
was  the  case  with  wheats. 

A  study  of  the  conditions  of  growth  showed  that  this  is  in  part  due 
to  an  extended  period  of  vegetation  and  the  great  length  of  the  roots  as 
compared  with  other  cereals.  It  is  thus  enabled  to  secure  from  almost 
any  soil  supplies  of  food  which  would  be  unavailable  to  wheat,  aiul 
daring  its  slow  growth  store  up  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  tire 
jL^raiu,  each  in  its  proper  relative  proportion. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  grain,  especially  its  size,  are  of  course 
much  influenced  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  length  of  season.  The 
average  weight  of  one  hundred  kernels  of  dent  corn  for  the  entire 
United  States  being  36.748  grams,  individual  samples  were  found  to 
vary  from  13.859  grams  in  one  of  the  Northern  States  to  64.102  in  Ten- 
nessee. There  would  be,  therefore,  but  little  doubt  that  more  com 
could  be  produced  to  the  acre  in  Tennessee  and  the  Southern  States 
than  in  the  North,  if  other  conditions  were  the  same.  This,  however,  ia 
not  the  case,  and  opens  up  the  question  of  the  effect  of  climate  on  the 
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pt)wth  and  prodaction  of  corn.  It  proves  to  be  the  raost  import*aiit 
luctor,  so  much  so  that,  T^hile  the  size  of  the  Tennessee  kernel  is  twice 
as  large  as  that  grown  in  tJie  North,  the  yield  per  acre  is  less. 

Yield  of  eom  hy  groups  of  State$  in  1879  and  1883. 
[J.  B.  Dodge.  Anniuil  Beport,  1884.] 


Group. 


18T». '  ISB'd. 


TT»ni»-Misal8«ippi  State* 

Kew  England 

Sfw  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Tennsjlvanla. . 

Ohio  basin 

Htciflciilope 

Rnfky  Mountain  region 

(Maware.  Marylaud,  and  Virs:lnia 

Gulf  Soatheru  Sutes 


37.fi  1 
»4.a  I 

:i «.  2 

«2  l» 
27.4 
10.5  1 
18.6 
16.  e  ' 


ia3 


Yield  per  acre  of  corn  [1879]. 


StetM. 

Yield. 

StolM. 

Yield. 

I               States. 

1 

Yield. 

Uaioe 

81.0 
80. 0 
88.5 
83.7 
31.4 
33.7 
33.2 

G  eof  cia 

9.0 

8.8 

Iowa 

41.6 

New  Hampshire 

Verojont    

1  Florida 

Missouri 

3C2 

1  TexB8 

11.8 

Kail  Has 

30.9 

Massachuaetta 

1  Arhan'AA  .............. 

18.6 
2Le 
24.9 
24.1 
34.1 
35.3 
31.4 
33.7 
36.1 
33,8 

'  !Nf^braska 

40.1 

Hhodc  Inland 

;  Tcone^Koe  .,.*...•..... 

•  Alabama 

12.4 

C^nneftlcnt     

Went  Vir«^inia 

t  ^lissisiiiDni. .......  ... 

13  6 

Xew  York  .4 - 

i  Keittui'kv 

,  Itimisiana 

1  California 

13.3 

PenoaylraiiiA ........... 

33.4 
10  3 
16.  ."i 
24.0 

1  Ohio 

27.8 

IVlawjirft 

1  ^(i<*hi;?an  .............. 

1  Orejf on .. ........  ,      .. 

22  5 

ViTfj'um    

1  Indiana................ 

Nt^vada v- 

Colorado ............... 

20.5 

Maivliiiid 

'  "WiHcoiisln 

19.8 

Xnrth Carolina  ......... 

12.2 
9.0 

1  Illinois 

Stmih  CaroUDa.... 

1  MinnesotA 

1                      

The  above  data  show  that  the  yield  in  the  South  is  far  inferior  to  that 
ill  the  North,  that  a  warm  chiuate  and  long  period  of  growth,  while 
producing  a  large  kernel,  tends  to  give  a  gross  plant  with  bat  few  ears. 
The  differences  c(in  hardly  be  due  to  soil,  and  in  fact  are  far  too  markec' 
for  Ruch  an  explanation. 

That  soil  has  its  due  effect  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  with  much 
less  caro  and  cultivation  the  newer  and  richer  soils  of  the  trans  Missis- 
sippi States  produce  a  larger  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre  than  the 
more  or  less  worn  out  soils  of  the  East. 

From  -what  has  been  learned  in  our  investigations  it  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  climatic  conditions  being  favorable,  or  at  least  not  modifiable, 
tlie  improvement  of  our  corn  crop  must  be  brought  about  by  increasing 
the  product  per  acre,  the  weight  per  bushel,  and  the  size  of  the  kernel, 
All  physical  properties  easily  watched  by  the  practical  farmer.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  employ  the  chemist  to  determine  the  chem- 
ical composition,  as  it  will  be  seen  is  the  case  with  wheat,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  its  composition  is  but  slightly  affected  by  environment.  All 
tliis  makes  the  improvement  of  our  corn  crops  much  more  easy  of  ac- 
complishment and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  to  do  some- 
thing for  himself  in  this  line'of  work.  He  has  only  to  select  the  variety 
which  will  as  far  as  his  experience  goes  flourish  best  on  his  soil,  and 
then  by  careful  selection  so  modify  the  physical  properties  as  to  improve 
it  every  year.    This  is  a  large  field  for  good  practical  work. 
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WHEAT. 

Our  investigations  of  the  wheat  grain  have  shoNvn  that  it  is  very 
variable  in  its  chemical  composition,  and  that  its  variations  are  char- 
acteristic of  certain  localities.  For  example,  tiie  percentage  of  albumi- 
noids increases  from  the  Atlantic  coast  toward  the  West,  while  in  Ore- 
gon the  lowest  percentages  of  nitrogen  are  found.  The  physical  prop- 
erties, color,  size,  and  hardness,  vary,  too,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is 
not  difficult  to  decide  at  a  glance  where  the  most  characteristic  varieties 
come  from.  Wheats  from  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Oregon  are  so  entirely 
different  in  their  appearance  that  they  can  be  distinguished  even  in  a 
photograph. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  these  variations  and  distinctive  characters 
shows  that  the  wheat  grain,  of  all  the  cereals,  is  the  most  susceptible 
to  its  environment,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  the  peculiarities  which  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  plant  of  rapid  growth,  the  grain  being  formed  and  ripened  in 
a  very  few  weeks.  For  this  reason  climate  and  all  meteorological  con- 
ditions produce  a  marked  effect  upon  the  grain,  while  the  soil  is  equally 
a  conditioning  agent  in  that  the  food  supply  must  be  immediately  avail- 
able and  near  the  root.  The  plant  cannot,  like  corn,  go  seeking,  with 
long  roots,  for  its  food.  As  climatic  influences  are  paramount,  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  variations  in  the  characteristics  of  the  sea- 
sons in  the  same  locality  will  have  a  great  influence  on  the  grain,  and 
this  is  well  illustrated  by  a  series  of  analyses  covering  the  crops  grown 
for  several  years  in  Colorado  during  which  the  seasons  were  quite  vari- 
able. 

The  named  varieties  of  wheat  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  perhaps  by 
thousands,  but  they  are  merely  evidence  of  the  readiness  with  which 
modifications  of  the  grain  can  be  produced  by  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  growth.  There  is  nothing  definite  or  lasting  in  their  characteristics, 
and,  as  has  been  observed  on  the  Continent,  the  transfer  of  a  variety 
from  one  locality  to  another  is  accompanied  by  changes  in  its  character- 
istics approaching  tjiose  of  its  new  surroundings. 

Among  our  wheats,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  not  difiQcult  to  teU  from 
its  external  characteristics  what  part  of  the  country  a  specimen  comes 
from ;  and  among  the  most  marked  are  the  Colorado  wlleats  of  Pro- 
fessor Blount,  the  Oregon  and  the  Northwestern  grain. 

The  Oregon  grain  is  a  large  light  yellow,  plump  and  handsome  grain 
of  a  very  starchy  nature.  It  owes  its  peculiarities,  I  believe,  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  ripened  slowly  in  a  moist  climate,  and  is  as  difl'erent  from  our 
Eastern  grain  as  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  with  beets  under  similar 
circumstances.  A  cool  and  moist  summer  furnishes  the  best  conditions 
for  the  formation  of  the  carbohydrates. 

Colorado  grain  is  a  contrast  to  that  of  Oregon,  in  that  it  is  larger  and 
the  berry  loses  the  starchy  appearance  and  becomes  more  glassy  and 
amber-colored.  It  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  is,  theoretically  at  least,  the 
most  perfect  grain  among  our  samples.  It  should  be  stated  that  so  far 
it  has  only  been  produc<^  on  an  experimental  scale. 

A  still  greater  contrast  is  presented  by  the  spring  wheat  from  Min- 
nesota and  Dakota.  It  is  the  smallest  of  all,  dark  colored,  in  nowise 
plump,  and  very  hard  and  rich  in  nitrogen.  It  is  in  fact  the  richest 
grown  in  this  country,  reaching  in  one  instance  to  18  per  cent  of  albu- 
minoids, and  produces,  therefore,  a  very  stiff  flour.  Its  character  is  due 
to  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  Oregon  wheat, 
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and  difFering  from  that  in  just  the  direction  in  which  the  two  climates 
differ.  It  ripens  without  an  opportunity  to  fill  out  with  starch,  and  con- 
sequently is  relatively  rich  in  albuminoids.  The  same  number  of  grains 
may  not  contain  any  more  nitrogen,  absolutely,  than  an  equal  number 
of  Colorado  grains. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see,  however,  the  result  of  sending  seed  wheat  from 
both  Oregon  and  firom  Minnesota  to  Colorado  and  growing  them  tliore 
for  several  years.  The  two  in  a  short  time  so  nearly  resemble  each 
other  that  they  can  be  distinguished  only  by  their  color.  A  few  more 
years  would  make  them  still  more  similar.  They  have  assumed  all  the 
Colorado  characteristics,  and  no  better  illustration  of  the  susceptibility 
of  wheat  to  its  environment  could  be  asked  than  to  look  at  the  samples 
which  have  proved  this. 

The  localities  mentioned  possess  characteristics  more  marked  than 
most  others,  but  in  a  minor  degree  the  crops  of  the  middle  West,  the 
East,  and  the  South  can  be  distinguished.  It  must  be  said  that  in  the 
direction  of  latitude  the  changes  in  this  grain,  as  with  com,  is  more  in 
the  yield  per  acre  and  size  than  in  the  chemical  composition.  They  are 
not  so  marked,  however,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Yield  per  acre  of  wheat  [1879]. 


Stotes. 

Yield. 

SUt«t. 

Yield. 

SUtes. 

Yield. 

Valn^    -,,^ 

15w2 
15.0 
10.3 
10.4 
14. 1 
17.0 
16.7 
12.7 
1S.5 
18.4 
14.1 
B.7 
&3 

Sotith  Curolinftr ,.. 

6.6 

6.6 

6.2 

8.4 

6.8 

6.2 

6.1 

10.2 

9.8 

l&O 

Id.  6 

lao 

16.9 

Wisconsin  ............. 

12.8 
11  4 

Vew  HuDiMhiM 

Georgia 

Minnesota  ............. 

Florid* 

Iowa  ................. 

10  2 

MMMcbnaetU 

LonisiAoa  .....••.,..... 

Missouri 

12.0 

0  n 

XOXh8  ••>*.■..•....••«■* 

ArkAiinM  ...■•...•..•.. 

KfvnsAt. ....a 

Nebraska 

0  4 

Ktdr  York  ..•.•••.••••.. 

TenD<iBiie6.  ..••••••.... . 

Alabama.  ............. 

6.7 
6.0 

WestVirgiiLU 

Mississippi 

Nevada.; 

PcnxuytTAiiia •^•.. 

Ovlswara  ............... 

Kentucky... ........... 

18.9 

Ohio 

California 

15l8 

Marrland 

Michigan 

Oregon . 

16.8 

Tirff^niA ,„.„... 

Tndifkna 

Colorado..— 

22.0 

TllfnAfff 

It  is  deshrable  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
three-quarters  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country  is  produced  in  ten 
States,  and  that  its  average  composition  is  influenced  by  their  sitnation. 
These  States  were,  in  1879,  according  to  the  census,  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  California,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  ana 
Pennsylvania.  Our  conclusions  for  the  average  production  must  be 
proportionately  influenced  by  this  fact. 

The  variations  which  take  place  in  the  same  locality  in  any  one  va- 
riety  fipom  year  to  year  are  found  to  be  due  chiefly  to  diff*erence  in  the 
seasons,  and  the  impressions  which  they  make  upon  the  grain  are  some- 
times lasting.  Some  varieties,  which  improve  on  their  advent  to  a  new 
locality,  or  at  least  hold  their  own  for  a  number  of  years,  gradually  de- 
teriorate from  careless  cultivation  or  for  natural  causes  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  farmer.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  ease  with  which 
neglect  in  cultivation  or  lack  of  care  in  selection  of  the  seed  is  product- 
ive of  injurious  results.  In  the  way  of  natural  and  unavoidable  causes, 
^ormB  during  the  active  period  of  growth  produce  the  greatest  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  grain.  The  eflects  produced  may  be  of  difier- 
eot  natures,  according  to  the  stage  of  formation  of  the  grain,  but  the 
BOBults  in  any  case  are  not  recovered  from  for  some  time  unless  a  change 
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is  made  in  the  seed  used  for  the  following  crop.  Eeversion  is  much 
more  easily  accomplished  than  impFOvement. 

In  Golorado,  a  storm  in  1883  prostrated  the  plant  at  a  time  when  the 
injury  iDterfered  with  assimilation  of  its  nitrogenous  constituents,  al- 
though afterwards  the  grain  filled  itself  out  fairly  well  with  starch. 
This  grain,  used  as  seed  for  the  ensuing  year,  gave  a  crop  which  still 
showed  lack  of  nitrogen,  and  although  a  certain  recovery  had  been 
made,  the  depreciation  in  its  chemical  composition  was  very  evident. 
In  the  same  way,  in  Ohio,  a  storm  prevented  the  grain  from  being  filled 
out  with  starch,  leaving  it  small  and  shriveled,  and  relatively  rich  in 
nitrogen.  These  cases  show  the  necessity  of  obtaining  new  seed  when 
any  injury  happens  to  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

An  examination  of  the  chemical  composition  of  wheat  grown  with  the 
greatest  care  on  the  same  land  for  a  number  of  years  seems  to  show  that 
many  varieties  depreciate  from  their  original  valuable  qualities.  It  is 
an  old  idea,  and  many  farmers  practically  change  their  wheat  now  and 
then,  but  the  change  in  these  cases  is  oftener  necessitated  by  careless- 
ness in  cultivation  than  by  natural  causes.  In  Colorado  quite  a  number 
of  the  varieties,  cultivated  with  great  c^re  by  Professor  Blount,  have 
steadily  depreciated  after  improving  during  their  first  year  in  the  new 
locality.  Others  have  held  their  own,  and  some  have  improved.  The 
result  of  our  analyses  has,  however,  shown  that  care  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  improve  a  wheat.  It  must  be  at  least  fairly  well  suited  to  the 
locality  in  which  it  grows. 

The  data  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  experiments  have  been  Already 
published;  those  of  last  season's  work  show  that,  while'  the  results  of 
the  storm  of  the  previous  year  were  not  entirely  obliterated  in  1884, 
nevertheless  some  wheats  were  i)roduced  which  were  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  weight.  One,  for  example,  weighed  G.620  grams  per  100 
grains,  and  the  general  increase  has  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  re- 
lation of  size  and  other  properties  to  that  of  weight  per  bushel  in 
wheat  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  the  relations  of  extremes 
to  each  other.  The  latter  are  not  at  all  coincident,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures  and  numbers  denoting  different  varieties: 

Extreme*  among  Colorado  wheate  of  1884. 


HixbMt. 


Serial 
number. 


Lowest. 


Serial 
number. 


T.'eld  per  acre - — -. 

Wciuht  per  boahel , 

W«i(>lit  per  one  hundred  ffraina 
Albumiuoida 


M.  6     bu. 
68. 6     lbs. 
6.620  grams. 
14.88    perot. 


9560 
3d76 
3536 
8059 


21.3      bn. 
62.2     lbs. 

3. 160  grama. 

0.45    perct. 


3575 
8584 

8626 
8524 


The  weight  per  bushel  is  apparently  dependent  on  several  causes. 
High  weight  is  almost,  if  not  always,  an  evidence  of  high  quality,  but 
not  always  an  evidence  of  a  large  and  plump  grain.  The  hard  red 
spring  wheat  of  the  Northwest,  which  is  smaller  in  size  and  not  as  plump 
as  many  other  varieties,  is  heavy  in  its  weight  per  bushel,  while  the 
large  full  wheats  of  Oregon,  which  are  very  starchy,  are  light.  The 
following  data  show  some  of  the  variations : 
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Wdght  per  bushel  of  hardy  soft,  and  immature  ivheat$, 
HABB  RED  SPRING  WHEATS. 


Serial  namber. 

State. 

Weight  per— 

Yield, 
per  acre. 

Qnallly. 

Aiiiiinti- 

BaeheL 

100  grains. 

i.oi.li*. 

1M3 

Dakota 

Lbi. 
65.8 
66.5 
66.2 
65.2 
65.2 
65.5 
66.8 
67.1 
68.4 
64.9 
64.3 

€hwn$, 
8.812 
2.802 
8.868 
3.389 
2.921 
2. 780 
3.700 
3.405 
a  074 
8.834 
2.926 

ButhOt. 
25w5 
26.6 
27.0' 
27.3 
86.0 

Good 

Percent. 

14.53 

1064 

.. . .do 

Ko.  1 

l**  23 

1866 

....do 

17.33 

l&fiiS 

...do 

...do 

14.  (K) 

i»7....:.... 

...  do    

...  do  

14  35 

1M8 

MiDuesota 

DakutH 

do 

14.85 

1HS9 

...  do 

....do 

16  28 

2109 

Manitoba 

13.48 

2111 

Dakota 

18.03 

1M4 

MiDneuoU 

....do 

li^Mn  ........... 

18.65 

2107 

No.  1 

18.83 

SOFT  WHITB  OREGON  WIIEAT8. 


772 

Oreson 

57.2 
59.8 

4.258 
5.144 

{1} 

Extra 

8.68 

773 

.. do 

....do 

8.06 

nCPORTBD  WHITE  WHEAT. 


779- 


62.3 


4.710 


Extra.. 


10.38 


OTHER  WHITB  WHEATS. 

AM, ,_,,„,__ 

PenniylTania 

Missouri 

60.4 
62.7 
62.1 
62.1 
03.4 
6L2 
61.4 
64.5 
65.0 

2.710 
3.860 
2.526 
4.106 
3.077 
8.653 
(») 
8.892 
3.565 

44 

Mftfllnm. ...... 

9.98 
IL  19 

Tse 

,,..dd 

128a.. 

Peonsylrania 

Michican 

,    do 

10  60 

1293.. 

do 

10  85 

1355 

Maryland 

North  Carolina... 

(!) 
West  Virginia.... 
Virginia .......... 

....do 

10  86 

13S4I.   -.r... 

..     .do   .a....            « 

10.15 

18S2,. 

....do 

1SS3 

15.0 
20.0 

Good 

...  do     

1L80 

2113... 

12.60 

IMMATURB  AND  POOR  WHEATS. 

1904 

AluVi^ma 

52.8 
62.8 
40.8 
63.5 
48.1 
57.0 

2.011            3.5 
3.710          10.3 
2.242  t          S-2 

Poor  ....•.•.....•. 

10.86 
10.85 
9  98 

1009 

....do  ............. 

Fair-. 

moo... 

....do 

Bad 

..  do 

8.486 
2.166 
2.675 

5.3 
2.8 
1.0 

Fair 

11  03 

i«ii 

...do 0 

..  do 

Bad 

9.80 

;i^;«      

Poor ....    * 

11.88 

AVERAGE  OP  FORTr-TWO  POOR  WHEATS  PROM  OHIO  IN 


TTHEATS  WITH  HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  ALBUMINOIDS  AND  LARGEST  SIZE. 

mi      

Dakota 

63.4 
63.5 
64.4 

3.074     Large..    Hijihest  albumen 
2.584    ...do...    lowest  albumen.. 
6.620    ...do  ...i  Largest  size 

1 

18.03 

]ji34 

Waihington 

Colorado 

7  70 

t^   ^                             ..-..rr 

12. 08 

HIGHEST  WEIGHT  PER  BUSHEL. 

Coloredo 

68.6 

4.060 

1 
1  Hard  red 

12.  93 

* 

LOWEST  WEIGHT  PER  BUSHEL. 

AUhama 

48.1 

2.160 

Poor 

9.80 

**** 
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From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  hard  spring  wheats  will  aver- 
ago  about  65.5  pounds  per  bushel^  the  soft  white  wheats  of  Oregon  58.5, 
the  ordinary  soft  grain  of  the  East  G2.5,  the  poorly  matured  samples  of 
Alabama  and  Ohio  55.5  and  50.0,  while  the  large  plump  grain  of  Colo- 
rado reaches  05.2  pounds  per  bushel.  Weight  per  bushel  is  evidently, 
then,  an  indication  of  good  quality. 

The  averages  for  different  seasons  in  Colorado  vary  directly  as  the 
percentages  of  albuminoids,  although  among  the  less  fully  developed 
grain  the  lighter  often  contain  more  nitrogen  from  lack  of  starch,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  crop  of  1883.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  by  Lawes 
and  Gilbert  in  their  experiments.  It  do's  not  always  hold  true,  as  may 
be  seen  among  the  Alabama  wheats  and  some  others,  while  the  Oregon 
samples,  finely  matured,  rich  in  starch,  and  low  in  nitrogen,  are  very 
spongy  and  light  in  weight. 

The  weights  per  bushel  contained  in  the  preceding  table  seem  to  bo 
very  large  when  compared  with  the  average  estimates  obtained  by  the 
statistician  of  this  Department  from  a  large  number  of  reliable  corre- 
spondents last  year.  That  they  are  actual  weights  of  the  samples  ex- 
amined has  been  proved,  however,  by  experimenting  on  wheat  and  oats 
of  known  weight  per  struck  bushel,  and  if  the  estimates  are  correct  it 
must  be  assumed  that  the  samples  sent  to  the  Department  are  not  aver- 
age ones.  For  instance,  0.  A.  Pillsbury  considers  60  pounds  an  aver- 
age  for  Minnesota  red.  William  Wheatly  thinks  that  Maryland  wheat 
varies  from  50  to  02  pounds,  according  to  locality.  The  State  agent  in 
Georgia  puts  the  figures  for  ten  years  at  54  to  55  pounds,  and  the  agent 
of  Kansas  at  from  53  to  57  pounds  per  bushel.  The  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing average  samples  will  always  bo  met  with,  as  there  is  always  a  desire 
to  send  the  best.  Farmers  insist  on  deceiving  themselves  and  others  in 
this  way. 

The  results  of  our  investigation  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  apparent  some 
few  directions  in  which  an  improvement  can  bo  made  in  wheat  culture 
as  they  have  already  shown  the  miller  the  quality  of  the  grain  fh)m 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

OATS. 

Oats  are  grown  under  as  varied  conditions  as  wheat,  and  are  as  a  crop 
more  variable  in  their  appearance  than  any  of  the  cereals.  They  can  bo 
made  to  pay  on  rich  and  poor  soils  of  various  descriptions,  and  although 
flourishing  in  a  cold  climate,  they  can,  in  the  form  of  certain  rust-proof 
varieties,  be  successfully  grown  in  the  far  South  by  sowing  in  the  cool 
part  o^  the  year. 

In  consequence  of  all  the  variations  in  the  conditions  of  growth  there 
is  a  great  variation  in  the  weight  of  the  grain,  its  plumpness  and  rela- 
tive proportion  of  kernel  and  husk  or  chaff,  and  in  its  other  physical 
qualities.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  classification  of  the  diftercn  t 
varieties,  as  they  all  shade  gradually  into  each  other.  At  extremes  we 
have  the  white  potato  oats  of  the  North  and  the  red  rust-proof  of  the 
South. 

Among  the  most  important  characteristics  of  this  grain,  and  one  by 
which  it  is  most  often  judged  by  the  farmer,  is  its  weight  per  bushel. 
In  close  relation  to  this  is  the  relation  of  kernel  to  husk,  a  point  which 
has  been  little,  if  at  all,  investigated. 

In  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  specimens,  collected  from  the  most  promi- 
nent regions  where  oats  are  grown,  these  characteristics  have  been  de- 
termined with  the  purpose  of  studying  their  relations,  not  only  to  each 
other,  but  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  grain. 
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In  practice  the  amount  of  meal  obtained  from  the  best  varieties  does 
not  exceed  50  \>eT  cent.  Our  results  ahow  that  the  kernel  stands  to  the 
husk,  on  the  average,  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  3  for  all  parts  of  .the  coun- 
try, those  from  the  Western  States  being  a  Tittle  less  husky.  As  ex- 
tremes are  found  among  the  averages  for  the  different  States — 76.1  per 
cent,  of  kernel  in  Washington  Territory,  and  61.17  for  Utah,  one  sample 
from  Washington  Territory  having  79.28  per  cent,  and  one  from  Dakota 
only  56.37.  The  extremes  in  weight  per  bushel,  as  indicated  by  the 
samples  received,  are  29.5  in  Connecticut,  and  48.8  and  48.6  in  Golorado 
and  Dakota  respectively.  The  average  weight  for  the  whole  country  is 
37.2—38.0  for  the  Northern  States,  34.5  for  the  Southern,  and  43.2  for 
the  Pacific  slope.  The  specimens  are  probably,  many  of  them,  above 
tlie  average,  owing  to  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  correspondents, 
unconsciously  perbaps,  select  samples  which  are  not  fiur  representatives 
to  send  to  the  Department.  Among  themselves,  however,  the  results 
will  fairly  bear  comparison. 

The  warm  climate  of  the  South  lowers  the  average  per  bushel  2.7 
pounds,  and  diminishes  the  yield  per  acre  from  30  bushels,  often  raised 
in  the  North,  to  about  10.  The  relative  proportion  of  kernel  is  not  pro- 
portionately affected,  the  average  being  but  1.02  per  cent,  more  of  husk 
than  in  the  North.  This  result  is  rather  surprising,  but  is  deduced  from 
the  examination  of  90  specimens  of  Northern  oats  and  66  of  Southern. 
Where  the  white  oats  will  grow  they  are  generally  heavier  than  others 
and  have  a  larger  proportion  of  kemeL 

The  Southern  oats  are  above  the  average  weight  per  hundred  grains 
for  the  whole  country  and  for  the  North,  being  above  the  average  in 
size.    Following  are  the  figures : 

Weight  of  oaUper  hundred  graine  and  per  huehek 


Weight 
ofioo 
grmins. 


Weight 

per 
boiBheL 


TTnitedStfttee.... 
Northern  States . 
Soathem  States . 
Pftciflc  slope 


Qrame. 
2.507 
2.290 
2.628 
2.737 


Pvtmdi. 
37.2 
8&0 
84.2 
43.2 


The  looseness  of  the  husk  and  its  additional  size  are  the  occasion  of 
the  smaller  weight  per  bushel  of  the  Southern  grain,  while  the  well-filled 
husk  of  the  Pacific  coast  furnishes  the  heaviest  oats  we  have.  Colorado, 
too,  distinguishes  itself  by  samples,  three  in  number,  grown  by  Professor 
Blount,  averaging  43  pounds. 

In  their  chemical  composition  the  samples  proved  rather  surprising. 
It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  they  are  so  susceptible  of  dete- 
rioration and  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  their  environment,  great  va- 
riations would  be  found  in  their  composition  under  dififerent  climatic 
conditions,  as  is  the  case  with  wheats!  As  will  be  seen  this  has  not 
proved  to  be  so. 

Although  oats  are  fed  in  the  husk  to  stock,  it  was  thought  best,  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  wheat  and  com,  to  analyze  the  kernel  sep- 
arately. In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  dififerent  specimens 
independently  of  the  proportion  of  husk  which  they  possess,  and  then, 
if  desirable,  from  the  separate  analyses  the  composition  of  the  entire 
grain  can  be  calculated. 
10  AO-W 
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Mr.  Brewer,  in  his  report  on  the  cereals  in  the  last  census,  remarks 
upon  the  indefinite  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  composition  of  oats 
grown  opder  varied  conditions  and  the  necessity  of  a  hundred  or  more 
analyses  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  effects  of  environment 
on  the  plant.  Of  the  samples  which  we  have  collected,  170  have  been 
analyzed  without  finding  any  marked  peculiarities  due  to  climatic  con- 
ditions, with  the  exception  that  the  average  of  18  samples  from  the  Pa- 
cific slope  was  lower  in  albuminoids  and  richer  in  fiber  than  the  averages 
for  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  hulls  firom  the  West  contain  more 
ash  than  those  from  the  East  and  more  fiber,  but  are  not  markedly  dif- 
ferent in  other  ways,  although,  like  the  kernels,  they  are  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  albuminoids.  As  a  whole  this  grain  is  the  richest  in  oil  and 
albuminoids  of  all  the  cereals. 


Senielft. 

HnllA. 

PiTMnL 
14.81 
L88 
a  14 
2.1ft 
6.03 

PtrtmL 

17  88 

Aah .^ 

Wat«r 

•••••••■■■••■•■■■•■•a •••••• ••••■■■«•■ ■■■»»• ■•••••••■■ •*•• 

■  •••■•■•«•■■■••• ••^••••■•a ■•■•■•  MMaa* •••■•••••••• •■».••.. 

5.89 
5.22 

*Kotd6t«rmliied. 

The  average  of  albuminoids  for  the  different  States  varied  from  16.09 
for  Ohio  to  10.76  for  Washington  Territory,  the  latter  locality  sustaining 
its  reputation,  gained  with  wheat,  for  poverty  in  nitrogen. 

The  extremes  in  composition  were  as  follows : 

Sxireme$  in  ike  eompoHHon  of  the  ktmeU  cf  oat$. 


mghMt 

Steto. 

LowMt 

State. 

Water 

PmrMtU, 
11.13 
2.04 
1L20 
71.01 
2.08 
10.44 

Montana ....•••.. 

Michigan 

P^reetu. 
4.67 
0.87 
6.50 
62.82 
0.88 
0.10 

Arkanaaa. 

A»h 

on 

Texaft" 

VlriEinia. 

Texas  and  Mia^urL 

5^nth  Carol  in  A. 

CarbobTdratM*.*....*......... 

North  Carolina  .. 

Crude  fiber 

Albaminoldfl. ................. . 

^ortli  C&rolinA. 

The  highest  percentage  of  albuminoids  in  the  preceding  figures  was 
over  1  per  cent,  higher  than  in  any  other  determination  ever  made  on 
any  cereal  in  this  country,  and  the  lowest  is  2  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
lowest  for  wheat.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  among  so  many 
specimens,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  only  three  fell  below  10  per 
cent.,  four  below  11  per  cent,  and  twelve  below  12  per  cent.  At  tbo 
game  time  only  thirteen  are  above  17  per  cent,  and  twenty-three  above 
10 ;  so  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  specimens  all  but  twenty-eight, 
or  84.4  per  cent.,  are  within  the  limits  of  12  and  16  per  cent.,  a  rather 
small  variation,  and  as  the  averages  for  all  the  States  and  parts  of  the 
country,  except  the  Pacific  coast,  do  not  vary  far  from  14.3  per  cent., 
oats,  as  regards  chemical  composition,  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  their  environment. 

The  chief  quality  to  judge  oats  by,  therefore,  is  their  weight  per 
bushel,  which  is  an  index  of  the  proportion  of  kernel  to  husk,  and  tbe 
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farmer  has  only  to  tnm  Ws  attention  to  the  seleotion  of  the  variety  jriv^ 
inpT  the  largest  yield  and  weight  per  bnshel. 

As  to  the  deterioration  of  seed  brought  from  the  North  to  the  Bonth, 
onr  analyses  fail  to  fhmish  as  mnch  ioJormation  as  might  be  expected. 
The  averages  for  these  two  sections  of  the  country  are  so  nearly  the 
same  that  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  ftom  them.  In  the  same  way 
no  difference  is  found  in  the  composition  of  heavy  and  light  oats, 
although  light  oats  being  more  husky  probably  contain  absolutely  less 
albuminoids. 

It  must  here  be  remarked  that  in  the  last  census  year  over  one-half 
the  crop  of  this  cereal  came  from  the  five  States,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.    The  composition  of  our  market 
able  crop  is,  therefore,  nearly  the  average  for  these  States. 

BABLBT. 

Although  the  production  of  barley  in  the  XTnited  States  has  hitherto 
been  small  and  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  and  although  it  is 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  country,  it  is  growing,  and.  owing  to 
the  increased  production  of  beer  causing  an  increased  demand,  it  ought 
to  prove  a  profitable  crop  to  cultivate  and  its  area  should  increase.  It 
costs  no  more  than  wheat  to  cultivate,  it  returns  a  greater  number  of 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  worth  more  per  bushel. 

Owing  to  its  peculiar  uses,  a  study  of  its  chemical  composition  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  as,  for  malting  purposes,  aside  from  its  color  and 
ability  to  germinate,  the  relation  of  the  starch  to  the  albuminoids  is 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

Samples  have  been  collected,  through  our  agents,  to  the  number  of 
about  sixty,  from  those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  a  crop  of  any 
pronoinence.  They  represent  foirly  well  the  production  of  the'IJnited 
States,  but  Canada,  which  fhmishes  us  with  a  large  portion  of  what  we 
Qsey  iSj  unfortunately,  not  represented.  The  largest  number  of  analy- 
ses are  not  for  the  largest  areas  of  production— New  York,  Wisconsin, 
and  California,  which  raise  more  than  half  the  crop — ^but  they  are  scat- 
tered through  air.the  States  where  any  amount  of  barley  is  grown.  In 
considering  the  average  features  of  the  crop  as  it  is  found  in  market, 
especial  regard  must  be  had  for  the  figures  from  the  States  just  named, 
and  ftr  the  fact  that  Canadian  bartey,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best,  is  not 
represented  at  all. 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detach  the  hulls  from  this  grain,  the 
great  majority  were  analyzed  as  they  were  threshed  out  and  only  a  few 
were  separated  into  hulls  and  kernel. 
The  average  composition  of  the  sixty  unhulled  specimens  was: 


Percent 

VT  AUQP  •••■•■••■•••■•■■■•■••■■•*•«••••• 

ASn«  •■••••  ••■••••••■•■  •••■••  ■«••••••■• 

Oil - 

CArbobTdratet....^ 

Crude  nbcr  .......•••..•••••..•••.••.. 

6.58 
2.80 
2.68 

72.77 
8.80 

11.33 

Albnni1noidi....M......m^. ........... 

From  these  figures  the  averages  for  the  different  portions  of  the  coun- 
try  vary  but  little^  although  the  Pacific  slope,  as  usual,  is  1  per  cent. 
knrer  in  albuminoids  than  the  Atlantic  States,  and  somewhat  heavierr 
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m   llie  lar^o  sixe  and  low  peroentage  of  albmninoids  of  th^  Oalifornia 
barleys  o.uglit  to  make  them  valiiable  for  malting  parposes,  color  auti 
gvriniuativo  properties  being  good. 
Ainoug  the  samples  are  barfeys  with  the  following  extremes : 

Extrtmeiin  compatition  in  Am^oan  harUjfi, 


mghett 

SUt«. 

LowMt 

Sute. 

WRt6r  .  •••••■•••••«••••■•••••■••••••••■■■ 

Ash ....•• 

Pereent 
ft.  16 
4.48 
8.64 

78179 
4.66 

14.88 

lillil 

Pereent. 
4.63 
L60 
2.00 
68.09 
2.64 
8.75 

California. 
MiDn«*aota. 

Oil    ^ ^ 

CarltobTf1rat«s .•......— 

CniUe  fiber ..••.••.•......••••••.... 

Albamiuoids.  .«.•••••••.«>«■••■■••.••*..« 

Or«fCun. . 

Colorado. 

Illinois. 

Kratacky  and  Oregon. 

Dakota  sustains  its  reputation  for  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  and 
Oregon  for  a  low  one,  but  the  variations  in  this  constituent  as  a  whole 
are  not  extreme.  Barley,  in  fact,  has  a  wide  range  of  climate  in  which 
it  flourishes^  and  with  rye  shows  a  smaller  variation  in  its  comx>osition 
as  influenced  by  climate  than  the  other  cereals. 

The  analyses  which  have  been  hitherto  published  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially ftom  ours.  Brewer  gives  nine  in  the  last  census  and  several  have 
flqppeared  in  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  Biedermann's  Oentralblatt 
fur  Agrikulturokemiej  1884,  p.  49.  Koenig  gives  in  his  collection  of 
food  analyses  the  following  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
specimens: 


Water 

mi  •■•■••••«■•■ 

Ath 

Oarbob/dxatea 
Cmde  fiber ...( 


FtroMit 


18.77 
116 
2.69 

64.93 
&3L 

1L14 


This  makes  the  continental  more  fibrous  than  ours,  and,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  with  all  their  agricultural  products,  moister.  Thediifer- 
ences  are  in  favor  of  the  American  grain. 

A  few  of  the  samples  which  were  hulled  or  were  naturally  huUess 
were  analyzed,  and  tiiieir  average  composition  was  as  follows : 


Water  ....... . 

Aah 

OU 

Carbolivdratea 
Crude  nber. ... 
Albumiiioldf... 


Paroant 


6.26 
118 
2. 66 

76.63 
L60 

IL77 


The  difference  between  these  samples  andtheunhulled  lies  in  the  Iobs 
of  fiber  and  ash  and  the  relative  increase  of  the  other  constituents,  as 
would  be  expected. 

From  a  physical  point  of  view  there  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  color  and  brightness  of  the  grain,  its  perfection  (that  is,  ability  to 
sprout),  its  homogenei^,  and  its  size  and  weight  per  bushel.  We  ba^e 
considered  only  the  weight'and  size,  as  the  other  qualities  are  readily 
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made  out  by  the  praoiical  man.    The  averages  for  the  cooBtry  are  a^ 
follows: 


Vecof 

•aapU. 

WelRhi 
of  Too 
gralna. 

Wcigbv 

per 
bualiC'L 

United  state* 

Xortb«n  StatM 

Bastern  Stutm 

Western  StatM 

76 
C3 
13 

tt 
10 
18 

OratM. 
8.4820 
8.2585 
3.0162 
8.1712 
8.0800 
4.66S0 

Pounds. 
54.0 

ra4 
r.-.».  0 
52.8 

Korthweetera  States ...... 

57.2 
00.8 

The  specimens  from  the  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  are  heavier  per 
one  hnndred  grains  and  in  weight  per  bushel  than  the  others^  while 
those  from  the  northern  boundary  are  next  in  order.  The  heaviest 
weight  per  bashel  is  from  Utah,  60.2  ponnds.  and  the  largest  size^  4.9000 
grams  per  100  grains,  from  Galifomia.  The  lightest  oarley  is  from 
Pennsylvania,  50.4  pounds  per  bushel,  and  the  smallest  size,  2.6S00 
grains  per  100  grains,  is  from  the  same  State.  Several  of  the  bald  va- 
rieties run,  of  course,  above  the  figures  given,  one  from  Washington 
Territory  weighing  65.8  pounds  per  bushel  and  4.0300  grams  per  100 
grains. 

In  the  few  samples  in  which  the  husk  was  detached  from  the  grain, 
it  was  found  to  amount  to  about  15  per  cent,  on  the  average,  with  ex- 
tremes of  16.94  and  12.55  per  cents. 

The  color  and  consistency,  togetlier  with  the  high  nitrogen  of  our  bar- 
leys, however,  appear  to  be  their  weak  points.  Prom  some  recent  Gter- 
man  experiments  we  learn  that  a  high-grade  barley  contains  less  tlian 
0  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  is  mealy  in  consistency,  in  distinction  from 
a  glassy  fracture,  and  is  necessarily  of  a  clear  white  color.  Many  of 
our  barleys  are  off-color,  and  but  three  of  all  our  samples  can  be  quali- 
fied as  mealy.  The  albuminoids  are  no  higher  than  the  averages  of 
other  investigators,  but  much  higher  than  is  allowable  in  good  malting, 
according  to  the  best  judges  to-day.  There  seems  to  be  much  room, 
therefore,  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  this  crop  as  grown  among 
OS  as  well  as  in  an  extension  of  its  area,  so  that  we  may  produce  our 
own  Bupply. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  desired  result  should  not  be  ac- 
ecmipLished  by  careful  selection  and  cultivation  without  nitrogenous 
manures  which  tend  to  increase  the  percentage  of  albuminoids. 

It  ia  intended  to  learn  the  views  of  practic^  molsters  and  brewers  on 
this  subject  and  combine  their  conclusions  with  our  results  in  our  de- 
tafled  report 

BYS. 

Of  this  cereal,  which  is  of  the  least  importance  of  any  grown  in  the 
United  States,  only  five  samples  have  been  analyzed  up  to  the  present 
rime.  To  supply  this  deficiency  specimens  were  collected  from  the  De- 
partment correspondents  and  the  principal  rye-producing  States  at  the 
aame  time  with  oats  and  barley. 

Fifty -six  have  been  examined  physically  and  chemically,  with  the  fol- 
lowing  results : 

The  largest  specimen  was  from  Washington  Territory,  weighing  3.450 
per  100  grains,  the  next  from  Minnesota,  weighing  2.780  per  100 
and  the  heaviest  weight  per  bushel  from  Yermont,  64.1  poundSr 
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The  smalleBt  were  ixom  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  weighing  1.300  grams  per 
hundred  grains,  and  the  lightest  from  ITew  York,  66.2  i)ound8  per  bushel, 
the  average  for  the  country  being  2.074  grams  per  100  grains  and  C0.9 
I)ouud8  per  bushel.  GChe  largest  and  heaviest  rye  was  found  on  the 
xVtlantic  coast  and  in  the  Northern  Statesr  The  Pacific  slope  was  not 
well  represented. 

The  average  weight  per  bushel  is  much  higher  than  is  usually  ac- 
cepted for  rye,  but  the  sp^imens  in  hand  certainly  reached  those  fig- 
ures, either  from  being  very  clean  or  selected  samples  above  the  average 
production.  Illinois,  whicn  in  the  last  census  year  produced  more  of 
the  crop  tiian  any  State  except  New  York,  sends  the  smallest  and  light- 
est average  grain. 

In  chemical  composition  the  following  extremes  were  found : 
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Bat  five  were  below  10  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  and  all  but  four  were 
below  13  per  cent. 

The  grain  cannot  be  said  to  be  extremely  variable.  The  average  for 
the  ooontry  is  here  given,  together  with  an  average  of  forty-nine  analy- 
ses of  ryes  from  all  sources,  given  by  Koenig: 
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The  extremes  of  albuminoids  in  Koenig's  analyses  were  16.93  and  7.01 
I)er  cent.,  which  is  wider  than  among  our  specimens. 

For  dinerent  parts  of  the  United  States  the  averages  are  Very  nearly 
concordant,  the  only  variation  being  an  average  of  half  a  per  cent,  al- 
buminoids, and  a  little  more  fib^  in  ten  specimens  from  the  South. 
The  difference  between  our  grain  and  that  of  the  Continent  appears  in 
the  greater  moisture  of  the  latter,  as  is  to  be  expected,  together  with 
more  ash  and  oil  and  less  fib^r.  The  nitrogenons  <;onsti  tueuts  are  lynxn  • 
tically  the  same,  and  this  cereal  is  richer  than  corn  in  this  element  and 
not  so  rich  as  wheat. 

Eye  cannot  be  considered  as  being  very  susceptible  to  climatic  condi- 
tions 2  in  fisiot  it  will  fiourish  where  other  cereals  will  not.  It  requires, 
thereiore^  no  greater  care  in  its  improvement  than  the  selection  of  the 
variety  giving  the  largest  yield  and  careful  cultivation. 

aEKBBAL  OONOLUSIONS  ON  THB  0EBBAL8. 

From  cor  study  of  the  various  cereals,  com.  wheat,  oats^  barley,  and 
rye,  it  appears  that  they  all  have  certain  peonliaritieB,  as  shown  by  their 
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physical  properties  and  ohemioal  composition.  Of  all,  wheat  is  the  most 
susceptible  to  its  environment,  both  chemically  and  physically;  oats  is 
extremely  liable  to  deteriorate  physically,  but  is  not  so  changeable  in  its 
composition ;  corn  is  much  influenced  in  size  and  yield  by  climate,  but 
hardly  in  quality,  while  rye  is  about  the  same  thing  wherever  it  is 
raised,  and  barley  is  produced  in  such  a  limited  field  that  the  effect  of 
environment  is  not  marked. 

The  Pacific  coast  and  Colorado  have  a  decided  effiect  on  all  cereals. 
Oregon  and  Washin^n  Territory  produce  them  alL  with  lack  of  an 
average  amount  of  nitrogen,  while  the  Oalifornia  gram  varies  in  other 
respects  also,  and  is  much  drier  than  Eastern  crops.  All  our  grain,  and 
in  fact  all  our  agricultural  field  products,  are  much  drier,  owing  to  our 
climate,  than  those  of  Europe,  and  this  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
matter  of  bargain  and  sale.  The  Colorado  cereals  are  all  distinguished 
for  their  remarkable  size  and  excellent  development.  They  illustrate 
what  can  be  done  on  a  rich  soil  and  with  carefiU  cultivation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cereals. 

DATA. 

The  data  from  which  the  preceding  conclusions  are  drawn  are  loo 
large  in  number  to  be  given  in  the  present  report  They  will  probably 
be  arranged  and  published  as  a  special  bulletin  of  the  chemical  di- 
%^ion.  The  abstract,  however,  which  has  been  given,  contains  the 
general  conclusions  which  can  be  derived  from  them. 

SOIL  ANALYSES. 

The  numerous  inquiries  received  at  this  office  relating  to  the  methods 
and  object  of  soil  analysis  have  led  me  to  believe  that  an  abstract  of  the 
present  knowledge  possessed  by  scientists  on  this  subject  would  prove 
of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  scientific  agriculture. 

It  is  true  that  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  is 
DOt  by  any  means  all  that  is  necessary  to  judge  of  the  proper  method  of 
its  tillage  or  the  extent  of  its  fertility.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
snch  a  knowledge  is  a  most  valuable  guide  to  the  agriculturist  in  respect 
of  the  kind  of  crop  which  is  to  be  produced  and  the  character  of  fertiliser 
to  bo  employed.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  soU,  when  taken  in 
coonection  with  its  physical  state  and  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
locality,  is  a  guide  to  scientific  agriculture  which  cannot  be  neglected. 

Quite  a  number  of  samples  of  soil  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
having  accumulated  in  the  laboratory,  I  requested  Mr.  Ed^ar  Bichards 
to  eonduct  the  analyses  and  to  collect  the  information  which  is  hereby 
mbmitted.  The  analylt  who  desires  information  concerning  the  com- 
position of  soils  will  find  something  of  value  in  this  work,  while  the 
reader  who  is  not  a  chemist  will  discover  in  it  a  fund  of  information 
'AlH>nt  soils  and  their  proper  treatment 

ON  THE  DEKIYATION  AND  FOBMATION  OF  SOIL. 

All  soils  are  the  results  of  the  natural  disintegration  of  the  rocks  by 
atmospheric  agencies,  mingled  with  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
tar  in  greater  or  less  proportion.  If  natural  agencies,  such  as  glaciers, 
lyiTt^  ISros^  wind,  &c..  did  not  come  into  play  and  wash  and  transport 
Om  materiahi  of  soil  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  their  sources,  tiie 
of  every  locality  would  be  simply  the  decayed  upper  surface  of  the 
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underlying  rocks.  But  in  proportion  to  the  slope  of  the  ground  aud 
the  activity  of  the  agents  above  mentioned  tib^e  soil  is  transported  from 
higher  to  lower  levels,  and  in  many  cases  a  good  soil  maybe  found  cov- 
ering rocks  which  of  themselves  would  only  yield  a  poor  soil. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand,  either  quartzose  or  feldspathic,  clay,  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  and  humus  or  organic  matter,  and  on  the  preponderance  of 
one  or  more  of  these  constituents  the  usual  classification  of  soils  are 
based. 

GENERAL  CLASSIFIOATION  OF  SOILS. 

Soils  are  usually  classified  as  sandy,  sandy  or  light  loams,  loams, 
clayey  loams,  heavy  or  retentive  clays,  marls,  calcareous  loams,  and  peaty 
soils.  This  classification  has  reference  ahiefly  to  composition  and  text- 
ure, a  special  chemical  composition,  silicious,  calcareous,  &c.,  being 
necessary  for  the  profitable  growth  of  particular  crops,  and  a  certain 
mechanical  texture,  friable,  porous,  &c.,  suiting  best  for  the  permeation 
of  rain  and  air,  and  the  spreading  of  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Loams,  which  may  be  considered  as  typical  soils,  are  a  mixture  of 
sand,  clay,  and  humus,  wbich  are  spoken  of  as  light  when  the  sand  pre- 
dominates and  as  heavy  when  the  clay  is  in  excess.  These  terms,  light 
and  heavy  J  do  not  refer  to  the.  actual  weight  of  the  soil,  but  to  its  tenac- 
ity and  degree  of  resistance  it  ofifers  to  the  implements  used  in  cultiva- 
tion. Sandy  soils  are,  in  the  farmer's  sense  of  the  word,  the  lightest  of 
all  soils,  because  they  are  the  easiest  to  work,  whilst  in  actual  weight 
they  are  the  heaviest  soils  known.  Clay,  though  hard  to  work  on  ac- 
count of  its  tenacity,  is  comparatively  a  light  soil  in  weight.  Peaty 
soils  are  light  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  being  loose  or  porous  and  hav- 
ing little  actual  weight.    (See  Table  III.) 

GEOLOGICAL  CLASSIFIOATION  OP  SOILS. 

Whatever  their  composition  and  texture,  soils  are,  from  a  geological 
standpoint,  mainly  of  two  sorts,  soils  of  disintegration  and  soils  of 
transport.  Under  the  former  are  comprehended  such  as  arise  from  the 
waste  and  decay  of  the  immediately  underlying  rocks,  the  limestones, 
traps,  granites,  and  the  like,  together  with  a  certain  admixture  of  vege- 
table and  animal  debris;  and  which  are  directly  influenced  in  their 
composition,  texture,  and  drainage  by  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks 
frt)m  which  they  are  derived.  Under  the  latter  are  embraced  all  drift 
and  alluvial  materials,  such  as  sand,  shingly  d6bri8,  miscellaneous  silt 
and  clay,  which  have  been  worn  from  other  rocks  by  atmospheric  agen- 
cies and  transported  to  their  existing  positions  by  winds,  waters,  or  an- 
de&t  glacier  actions. 

DIFFEBBNCB  BETWEEN  THB  SOIL  AND  THE  SUBSOIL. 

Besides  the  soils  proper,  which  come  immediately  under  cultivation, 
there  are  in  most  places  a  set  of  subsoils^  differing  from  the  true  soILh, 
and  which  cannot  be  ignored.  The  true  soils  are  usually  of  a  darker 
color,  fit)m  the  large  admixture  of  humus,  whilst  the  subsoils  are  lighter 
in  hue,  yellow,  red,  or  bluish,  from  the  great  preponderance  of  the  iron 
oxides.  The  soils  are  more  or  less  friable  in  their  texture,  whilst  tbo 
subsoils  are  tougher,  more  compact,  and  more  largely  commingleil  with 
rubbly  and  stony  debris.  The  soils  are  usually  a  little  more  than  inen^ 
surfrtce  covering,  whilst  the  subsoils  may  be  many  feet  in  thickncsM. 
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WKATHBEnWJ  OP  THE  ROCKS  AND  FORMATION  OF  l^HB  SOIL. 

All  exposed  rocks  break  up  in  coarse  of  time  under  the  contiuuikl  ac- 
tion of  atmospheric  ageilcies,  however  hard  and  refractory  they  may  be; 
these  agencies  act  both  chemically  and  mechanically.  The  rain,  owing 
to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  acts  chemically 
on  the  rocks  by  its  solvent  action,  and  also  from  its  oxygen  combining 
with  substances  not  yet  fully  oxidized.  Its  mechanical  action  appears 
in  its  washing  away  the  finer  portions  of  the  disintegrated  rock  or  soil 
from  higher  to  lower  ground.  The  changes  in  temi>eratnre  have  a  loos- 
ening influence  by  causing  alternate  exx>ansion  and  contraction.  The 
atmosphere  itself  acts  chemically  upon  the  rocks  by  the  slow  oxidation 
of  those  minerals  which  can  absorb  more  oxygen,  and  the  production  of 
carbonates  and  bicarbonates  whose  solubility  still  further  aids  disinte- 
gration. These  disintegrating  agencies  are  still  further  aided  by  the 
root-growths  of  plants,  by  the  burrowing  of  worms  and  other  earth- 
dwelfing  creatures,  and  in  no  small  degree  by  the  generation  of  organic 
adds,  humic,  crenic,  &c.,  by  organic  decay.  From  the  hardest  granites, 
basalts,  and  lavas  to  the  softest  limestones  and  marls,  all  are  undergo- 
ing this  disintegration ;  and  the  soUs  to  which  they  give  rise  will  vary 
in  depth,  composition,  and  texture,  according  to  the  softness  and  min- 
eral character  of  the  rocks  and  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  these  agencies. 

According  to  Darwin  the  solid  rocks  disintegrate  even  in  countries 
where  it  seldom  rains  and  where  there  is  no  frost.  De  Koninick,  a  Bel- 
gian geologiBt,  is  of  opinion  that  such  disintegration  may  be  attributed 
to  the  carlK)nic  and  nitric  acids,  together  with  the  nitrates  of  ammonia, 
which  are  dissolved  in  the  dew.* 

The  rocks  which  weather  most  easily  and  rapidly  dO  not  always  ex- 
hibit most  son,  very  often  the  reverse.  A  pure  limestone  would  hardly 
exhibit  any  weathered  band  or  soil,  because  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  rain 
would  almost  at  once  dissolve  and  remove  the  particles  it  acts  upon. 
Sven  in  the  case  of  igneous  rocks,  their  composition  may  be  such  that 
tiiose  which  weather  the  most  rapidly  would  likewise  show  little  of  a 
weathered  band,  owing  to  the  same  solvent  action. 

THB  SOILS  FOBMBD  BY  THE  DIFFBBBNT    GEOLOGICAL    FORMATIONS. 

The  rocks  of  which  feldspar  is  one  of  the  constituents,  are  the  origins 
of  tiie  clays  and  potash  which  are  met  with  in  all  arable  soils ;  feldspar 
is  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  which  on  disintegration  forms 
a  day,  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  and  a  silicate  of  potassium. 

The  primitive  and  igneous  rocks  yield  soils  rich  in  i>ota8h,  and  the 
fossdiferous  rocks  those  rich  in  phosphoric  acid. 

THE  DENTTBiiTION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  same  agencies  which  form  the  soils  are  also  wasting  and  carrying 
them  away.  During  every  rain  storm  transportation  of  soil  goes  on,  as 
the  brooks  and  rivers  show,  after  heavy,  long-continued  rains,  by  the 
yellow  muddy  color  of  their  waters,  that  they  are  carrying  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  sediment  towards  the  sea.  The  running  streams  bear  along  the 
transported  matter,  and  gradually  deposit  it  as  the  current  diminishes 
in  velocity ,  the  very  finest  particles  being  carried  as  long  as  the  stream 

*  Dftrwin's  Yegetoble  Mold  fnd  EarUi  Worma,  1882,  p.  835. 
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remains  in  motion.  When  a  river  reaches  a  flat  or  level  tract  and  over 
wliif  h  its  waters  can  flow  in  flood  with  a  slow  motion,  the  snspendod 
matter,  consisting  principally  of  sand  and  mnd,  is  deposited,  and  con- 
stitutes the  alluvium^  or  new  land,  formed  by  such  deposits  at  the  river's 
mouth  or  along  its  banks. 

THE  QUANTITY  OF  SOIL  SWEPT  AWAY  BY  THE  RAIN  REPLACED  BY 
THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  THE  ROCKS. 

Though  the  soil  is  thus  continuously  washed  away,  still  it  remains 
nearly  constant  in  quantity,  since  what  is  taken  away  by  denudation  Is 
made  up  from  other  causes,  and  this  augmentation  can  proceed  evidently 
from  nothing  but  the  slow  and  constant  disintegration  of  the  underlying 
rocks.  The  subsoils  are  likewise  gradually  l^ing  converted  into  soil, 
and  thus  keep  up  the  supply  available  for  the  nourishment  of  plant-life. 
The  constant  tillage  and  plowing  of  the  ground  subjects  it  more  readily 
to  the  weathering  action  than  is  the  case  with  grass  or  other  lands  pro- 
tected by  natural  vegetation. 

THE  GENEBAL  FERTILITY  OF  THE  SOILS  DEPENDS  PRINCIPALLT  ON 

THEIR  TEXTURE. 

From  an  agricultural  standpoint,  the  soil,  which  is  the  natural  store- 
house and  laboratory  whence  plants  derive  their  supply  of  food^  should 
present  different  qualities  which,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less 
developed,  exert  a  considerable  influence  upon  its  fertility;  It  should 
be  Arm  enough  to  affbrd  a  proper  degree  of  support  for  the  plants  that 
grow  on  it,  and  yet  loose  enough  to  allow  the  delicate  fibers  of  the  root- 
lets to  extend  themselves  in  all  directions  in  search  of  the  food  of  which 
they  are  in  need.  It  must  be  of  such  a  texture  as  to  allow  the  free  ac- 
cess of  air,  without  which  plants  cannot  live;  and  it  must  be  dose 
enough  to  retain,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  water  which  falls  on  it, 
and  yet  porous  enough  to  allow  the  excess  to  drain  away.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  nature  of  the  subsoil  and  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil  arc 
both  important.  When  a  soil  rests  immediately  upon  a  bed  of  rocks  or 
gravel,  it  will  naturally  be  dryer  than  when  it  rests  on  clay  or  marl. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  clay  subsoil  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  sandy 
soil,  bv  enabling  it  to  retain  moisture  longer  in  dry  weather.  These 
qualities  depend  altogether  on  the  state  of  division  of  the  soil  and  its 
geological  origin,  and  it  is  important,  consequently,  to  study  the  arable 
soil  under  the  two  standpoints  of  its  physical  properties  and  of  its  chen)- 
ical  nature. 

THE  PHYSIOAL  PR0PBRTIB8  OF  SOILS. 

The  physical  properties  of  a  soil  may  be  considered  in  regard  to  its 
texture,  its  absorbent  powers,  and  its  temperature. 

Soils  differ  not  only  in  chemical  composition,  but  also  in  i)hysical 
cbaracteristics,  the  aspect,  elevation,  depth,  climatic  conditions,  drain- 
age, &c.,  that  enter  into  the  problem  and  cause  the  variations  in  the 
relative  productiveness  of  two  fields. 

The  knowledge  of  the  inherent  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  soil  is  still  verv  far  from  being  perfect,  though,  by  the  re- 
searches of  chemists  since  1860,  many  important  facts  hav0  been  brought 
to  light  which  have  led  to  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  laaid. 
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mPOBTAHOE  OF  A  PBOPBB  MEOHliaOlIi  CONDITION. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  adapt  a  plant  or  crop  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
soil  when  once  we  know  what  mineral  ingredients  are  required  by  tlie 
one  and  furnished  by  the  other;  but  it  demands  very  close  observation 
and  study  and  a  most  diligent  application  of  means  to  bring  the  physi- 
cal or  mechanical  properties  of  the  soil  into  the  state  best  fitted  for  phnit 
growth. 

The  influence  of  mechanical  operations  becomes  obvious,  as  the  access- 
ibility of  air,  moisture,  and  warmth,  which  are  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  process  of  germinatioQ,  are  but 
slightly  iufluenced  by  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  being  all 
dependent  on  its  mechanical  condition.  And  this  influence  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  first  stages  of  growth  and  development  of  vegetation,  but 
is  required  all  through  the  life  of  tbe  plant,  for  they  cannot  avail  tnem« 
fielves  of  their  full  amount  of  food  unless  the  state  of  the  soil  admits  of 
the  free  passage  of  air  and  moisture,  and  is  fiivorable  to  the  extension 
of  the  rootlets  in  all  directions. 

TABIATIONS    IN    THE    TEXTUBE    OF  SOILS    INFLUENCB    THEIB    FEB- 

TILITY, 

Soils  may  vary  from  the  coarsest  pebbles  and  loose  sands  to  tbe  finest 
and  most  tenacious  days.  Those  soils  are  best  adapted  to  agriculture 
which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  sand  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  day 
and  a  little  vegetable  matter.  When  the  sand  or  other  coarse  material 
predominates,  the  soil  is  easy  to  till,  and  will  ^w  most  of  the  crops 
which  are  suitable  to  the  locality ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  the  power  of  re- 
taining moisture  and  the  soluble  and  volatile  parts  of  manure.  When 
the  day  is  in  exc^ess,  the  soil  is  more  difficult  to  till,  and  will  probably 
erow  fewer  orox>s,  as  it  retains  more  moisture,  is  not  easily  warmed, 
does  net  admit  of  free  access  of  air,  and  consequently  does  not  facili- 
tate the  chemical  changes  in  the  soil  and  manure  placed  on  it  which 
are  so  important  to  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  plants. 

If  soils  differed  in  nothing  else  than  that  of  texture,  the  one  which 
contained  tiie  greatest  amount  of  finely  divided  matter  would  possess 
an  advantage  over  those  with  coarser  parts.  One  cause  of  this  supe- 
riority consists  in  the  greater  absorptive  and  retentive  powers  which 
finely  divided  matter  possesses,  due  probably  to  the  immensely  greater 
qaantity  of  surface  exposed  in  a  given  bulk  or  weight  of  the  more  finely 
divided  soil. 

THE  ABSOBBXKT  AND  BBTBKTITB  POWBB8  OF  SOILS. 

The  observations  of  Sir  H.  S.  Thompson  •  on  the  absorbent  and  re- 
tentive powers  of  soil,  or  the  power  possessed  by  soil  to  decompose  and 
retain  for  the  subsistence  of  the  plants  the  ammoniacal  and  other  Halts 
which  form  tJbe  most  valuable  constituents  of  manure,  and  the  highly 
important  investigations  of  Professors  Way  t  and  Voelckers  on  this  sub- 
ject, have  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  practical  agriculture,  espe- 
cially to  the  rational  treatment  and  application  of  fiEirm-yard  manure  and 
tbe  economical  use  of  artificial  manures. 

Tbe  inveetiffations  of  Professor  Way  have  given  a  new  direction  to 
I  ehearical  rtndy  of  soils,  and  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  LielHg, 
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Knopp,  Henneberg,  Stohman,  Brustlem,  Peters,  Voelckers,  Warrini?- 
ton,  and  other  chemists. 

These  several  investigations  have  shown  that  the  property  or  ab- 
sorbing, retaining,  and  modifying  the  oomi>osition  of  manures  belongs 
to  every  soil  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

ABSORPTION  OP  AMMONIAOAL  SALTS  BY  VARIOUS  SOILS. 

The  ammonia  floating  in  the  atmosphere  is  continually  being  waslunl 
into  the  soil  carried  into  it  by  the  rains.  The  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
the  organic  matter  contained  in  the  soils,  perform  the  important  func- 
tion of  absorption.  This  property  of  clay  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  clay  lands  are  more  suitable  to  wheat  than  are  sandy  soils.  Al- 
though clay  has  this  property  of  retaining  more  of  these  absorbed  sub- 
stances than  sands  or  loams,  yet  it  is  evident  that  these  latter  soils  must 
receive  the  same  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  from  the  rains,  only  they 
have  loss  ability  for  retaining  or  storing  it  up. 

In  regard  to  the  absorption  of  ammonia  and  its  salts  by*  various  soils, 
the  following  summary  is  taken  from  Dr.  Voelckers^  paper  "  On  the 
chemical  properties  of  soils :  ^  • 

(1)  All  of  the  soils  experimented  upon  had  the  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  ihmi 
its  solution  in  water. 

(2)  Ammonia  is  never  completely  removed  from  its  solntion,  however  weak  it  may 
be.  On  passing  a  solution  of  ammonia,  whether  weak  or  strong,  thronffh  any  kind  of 
soik  a  certain  qnantitv  of  ammonia  invariably  passes  through.  No  soil  nas  the  power 
of  fixing  completely  the  ammonia  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 

(3)  Tne  absolute  quantity  of  ammonia  which  is  absorbed  by  a  soil  is  lareer  whan  a 
■tronger  solution  of  ammonia  is  passed  through  it,  but  relatiyely  weaker  KMutions  are 
more  thoroughly  exhausted  than  stronger  ones. 

(4)  A  soil  which  has  absorbed  as  much  ammonia  as  it  will  fh>m  a  weak  BolQtion« 
takes  up  a  fresh  quantity  of  ammonia  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  stronger 
solution. 

(5)  In  passing  solutions  of  salts  of  ammonia  through  soils,  the  ammonia  alone  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  acids  pass  through,  generallyj  in  combination  with  lime,  or,  when 
Ume  is  deficient  in  the  soil,  in  combination  with  magnesia  or  other  mineral  bases. 

(6)  Soils  absorb  more  ammonia  frt>m  stronger  than  from  weaker  solutions  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  as  of  other  ammonia  salts. 

(7)  In  no  instance  is  the  ammonia  absorbed  by  soils  from  solutions  of  free  ammonia, 
or  from  salts  of  ammonia,  so  completely  or  permanently  fixed  as  to  prevent  water  frxim 
washing  out  appreciable  quantities  of  ammonia. 

(8)  The  proportion  of  ammonia  which  is  removed  in  the  several  washings  is  small 
injproportion  to  that  retained  by  the  soil. 

(^)  The  power  of  soil  to  absorb  ammonia  fstxm  solutions  of  free  or  combined  ammonia 
is  thus  greater  than  the  power  of  water  to  redissolve  it. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  above  that  in  ordinary  seasons  no  fears 
need  be  entertained  that  occasional  heavy  rain  storms  will  remove  much 
ammonia  from  ammoniacal  top-dressings,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
sootf  guano,  and  similar  manures,  but  in  excessivdy  rainy  seasons  or  in 
districts  that  have  a  large  rainfall  considerable  quantities  may  be  re- 
moved from  land  top-dressed  with  ammoniacal  manures,  even  in  the  case 
of  stiff  clay  lands. 

GENERAL  OONOLUSIONS  IN  BEGABD  TO  THESE  POWERS. 

The  general  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  different  iuvesti- 
gations  show  that  when  the  surface  waters  charged  with  the  products 
of  vegetable  decay  are  brought  into  contact  with  argillaceous  sediment, 
they  part  to  some  extent  with  their  potash,  ammonia,  silica,  phosphorio 
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acid,  and  organic  matter,  which  remains  in  combination  with  the  soO; 
whilst,  under  ordinary  conditions  at  least,  neither  nitrates,  soda,  lime^ 
magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  nor  chlorine  are  retained.  The  phosphates 
are  probably  retained  in  combination  with  alumina  or  peroxide  of  iroD, 
and  the  silica  and  organic  matters  enter  into  more  or  less  insoluble  com- 
binations. 

The  drainage  waters  from  clay  soils,  especially  if  the  soil  is  in  a  fine 
state  of  division,  are  found  to  carry  off  the  nitrates,  sulphates,  chlorides, 
and  carbonates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

THE  POWER  OP  KETAININO  MOISTUBE  IN  THE  SOIL. 

The  amount  of  moisture  retained  by  a  soil  is  generally  in  direct  ratio 
to  its  contents  of  organic  matter  and  its  state  of  division,  A  proper  de- 
gree of  fineness  in  the  particles  of  the  soil  is  very  important  to  obtain, 
especially  if  it  is  subjected  to  drought.  During  dry  weather  plants  re- 
quire a  soil  that  is  both  retentive  and  absorptive  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture, and  that  soil  which  has  this  faculty  will  evidently  raise  a  more 
vigorous  growth  than  one  without  it.  The  materials  which  are  most  in- 
fluential in  soils  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order,  when  ^s  con- 
dition of  retaining  moisture  is  considered :  Organic  matter,  marls,  clays, 
Icteuns,  and  sands. 

THE  TBMPBBATX7BB  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  temperature  of  a  soil  depends  very  much  upon  its  humidity, 
dry  lands  absorbing  more  quickly  and  losing  more  slowly  the  heat 
than  wet  lands.  The  temperature  of  drained  lands  is  consequenUy 
higher  in  summer  than  those  which  are  undrained.  The  greatest  dif- 
ference occurs  in  the  spring  between  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
and  that  of  the  soil,  as  owing  to  the  moisture  from  tibie  winter  and 
spring  storms  the  soil,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  required  to 
dry  it  sufficiently  but  gradually,  acquires  the  proper  temperature  de- 
manded by  the  coming  vegetation.  After  it  is  once  thoroughly  warmed 
it  retains  a  certain  amount  in  reserve  which  is  of  benefit  to  the  late 
lipeniog  and  gathering  of  certain  crops.  Dark-colored  soils  absorb 
heat  more  rapidly  than  those  of  lighter  color. 

PBETILITY  OF  THE  SOIL  DEPENDS  ON  OLIMATIO  CONDITIONS. 

In  this  country  the  soils  are  fertile  enough,  iTor  the  most  part,  to  raise 
aaiy  crop  desired,  if  the  climatic  conditions  are  favorable,  and  this  is  a 
point  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  As  it  is  certain  that  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  during  the  growing  season  of  the  year  will  aft'ect  the 
productiveness  of  the  ground,  notwithstanding  a  favorable  composi- 
tion and  texture  of  the  soil  and  an  adequate  rainfall,  and  disregard  of 
sacli  local  conditions  as  temperature,  rainfall,  elevation  above  sea- 
level,  aspect,  nearness  to  water,  &c.,  will  lead  to  very  erroneous  opin- 
ions of  the  soil.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Northwest,  for  example,  with 
the  severe  winters  and  late  springs  and  early  falls,  only  such  crops  as 
will  mature  early  can  be  raised,  notwithstanding  the  noted  fertility  of 
its  soil. 

The  amount  of  rainMl  and  the  season  of  its  descent  determines  the 
Btttare  of  the  crops  raised,  and  exercises  a  considerable  influence  on 
tiie  fertility  of  the  soil^  The  action  of  the  rain  carries  the  soluble  in- 
gredients which  the  plants  require  to  their  roots  and  supplies  them 
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with  the  necessary  moistare.  The  soil,  however,  must  be  permeable 
enough  to  let  the  excess  of  water  drain  away;  water-logged  soils  show 
immediate  improvement  when  properly  drained. 

THE  BABSSmrBBB  OF  SOIL. 

No  soil  is  absolutely  barren,  upless  it  contains  substances  poisonous 
Co  plants,  such  as  an  excess  of  organic  acids,  alkaline  salts,  the  sulphate 
nC  ii'on,  or  the  sulphide  of  iron  or  other  injurious  ingredients;  but  it 
iiiiiy  be  so  considered  when  it  will  not  produce  such  crops  as  the  farmer 
may  wish  to  raise.  Such  a  soil  may,  in  many  cases,  be  made  produc- 
live  by  adding  to  it  the  constituent  of  which  it  is  in  need;  but,  if  this 
Ottiitiot  be  done  except  at  a  prohibitory  cost,  or  one  at  which  more  fer- 
tile ground  can  be  procured,  the  soil  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
worthless. 


THE  ATBEAOB  COMPOSITION  OP  ORDINARY  FARM  CROPS. 

The  amount  of  food  taken  from  the  soil  by  different  crops  is  given  in 
the  following  table  taken  from  **The  Chemistry  of  the  Farm,^'  pp.  38,  39. 
This  table  gives  the  average  composition  of  ordinary  farm  crops,  as 
grown  in  England,  and  the  composition  of  the  produce  of  beech,  spriyse 
fir,  and  Scotch  pine  forests  felled  for  timber,  and  are  the  result  of  exten- 
sive investigations  made  in  Bavaria. 

The  quantities  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  present  are  omitted ; 
also  some  of  the  smaller  ash  constituents.  By  ^'pure  ash"  is  meant  the 
ash  minus  sand,  charcoal,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Tabijb  L— TAe  tceighi  and  average  composition  of  ordinary  crops,  in  poundsy  per  acre  CJB- 

narington). 


Wheat,  grain  (80  bofhels) . . . 
Straw 


Total  crop., 


Barley,  nrrain  (40  bnshela) . . . 


Total  crop., 


Oats,  frrain  (45  bothela) . 
Straw 


Total  crop 

Meadow  bay  (Ift  tcmi*) ... 

lied  oloTor  bay  (2  tona*) .... 

Beaoa,  grain  (80  boabela)  . . 
Straw 


total  crop.. 


Tnniipa, roots  (17  tons*). 


f  (17  tons*). 
Total  crop.. 


*▲  ton  of  3,240  ponnda. 
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Table  L— T*«  weight  and  average  compoeii 

ion  0 

/  ot-dinary 

orope, 

<fc- 

-oonlinned. 

Weight  of 
crop. 

1 
1 

1 

Lbt 
193 

75 

2 

I 

1 

Si 

i 

^ 

1 

C4 

U 

P 

1 

Sfrsdas,  roots  (14  tou*) 

LmT  (U  toDt*) 

81.3«0 

4.704 

Lb€, 

8.340 
706 

Lbi 

74 
9A 

Lbi. 

14.6 
8.2 

TA>t. 

68.3 
16.4 

Lbi,  1  Lbi. 

22.8     19.7 

9. 2  I  22. 7 

Lbi. 
6.8 
2.4 

Lbi. 
16.0 
4.8 

Lbi. 
6.8 
8.8 

Lbi. 
8.1 
8.6 

'"  1 

Totel  crop. .....•••... 

36,064 

4  05 j   ?««    102  Il7.8» 

79.7 

82.0  i  42.4 

8.2 

21.7 

15.1 

6  7 



Miiis«U,root  (22  tons*) 

40.280 
18,233 

6. 028 
1,054 

410  ,  96 
'J80  1  61 

4.9 
0.1 

101.1 
71.4 

75.4  ,  24.2 
05.2  1  20.1 

10.  ■/ 
27.2 

34.0 
15.1 

40.6 
40.8 

16.4 
9  2 

.      .......       m. 

Tntal  orOD 

67.518 

7.282 

890   147 

14.0  '9R9  i;  liAn  A  1  Rit  n 

46.9 

49.1 

90.4 

25.6 

*  "* 

*'"•  ^  1  *'^*  *" 

PiDlKtooa.  tnben  (6  tout)* . . . 
KAvlnt 

18,440 
4,274 

8.860 
954 

120 
50 

47 
90 

2.7 
2.1 

76.4 
1.1 

2,0 
2.0 

2.0 
23.7 

5.7 
12.4 

24.1 
2.7 

8.5 
L9 

2.9 
3.1 

*  '    — 

Total  crop ..•.. 

17,714 

4.814  'i?n  1  fi7 

4. 6  1  7A  n  1    ^  A 

25.0 

18. 1  1  26. 8 

5.4 

5.0 

1 

!     ^,  , , 

iMok  wood 

2,822 

on 

4.2 
8.8 

.8 
L6 

12.9 
78.1 

8.4 
10.9 

2.0 
9.8 

2.2 

Leaf  UUw.... ."....III! 

8,075  |l66 

68.9 

Tvtel  prodUM 

5,707  |192 

18.0 

2.4 

MA 

14.8 

a.  9 

56.1 

BitfiiM  llr,  wood •••... 

"  3,  06-4  1  20 
2,083  1121 

8.6 
4.3 

.4 
L5 

8.2 
54.4 

LR 
6.2 

1.8 
6.7 

2.9 

Leaf  litter 

44.8 

Total  prodaoe 

5,747  [141 

7.9 

2.8 
4.8 

L9 

62.6 

8.0 

1.5 
4.8 

7.0 

47.2 

' 

== 

leotoh  pine,  wood 

2,884 
2.845 

15 
42 

.2 
L7 

9.0 
16.8 

1.0 
8.8 

.5 

Lea?  litter....- 1^.. 

6.8 

Total  prodaoe 

5,729 

57 

0.6 

LO 

25.8 

5.8 

4.8 

&t 

*  A  ton  of  2.340  poondt. 


tCaloolated  from  a  single  analyais  onl/. 


From  the  aboye  table  we  can  Jadge  of  the  quantity  of  the  different 
•oil'Oonstitnents  which  various  crops  absorb  from  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  how  certain  plants  demand  some  one  particular  ingredient  more 
than  others.  In  general,  we  may  sa.y  that  the  cereal  crops  apparently 
possess  a  capacity  for  feeding  on  silicates  not  enjoyed  by  other  crops, 
and  contain  a  less  amount  of  nitrogen  than  either  the  root  or  legumi- 
nous crops ;  nevertheless  they  respond  the  most  readily  to  nitrogenous 
manures.  The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  is  the  most  constant  of  all 
the  constituent  of  crops,  being  concentrated  in  the  grain.  The  root 
crops  contain  a  large  amount  of  potash,  and  are  the  most  exhausting 
to  the  soil  in  consequence ;  they  take  up  more  nitrogen  than  do  the 
cereals,  besides  other  ash  constituents,  as  phosphoric  acid.  Legumi- 
nons  crops  contain  about  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  do  the  cereals,  and 
the  potash  and  lime  occurs  in  large  proportions.  Silica  is  nearly  absent. 
They  respond  most  readily  to  potash  manures. 

The  growth  of  forests  is  far  less  exhausting  to  a  soil  than  are  most 
ordinary  farm  crops,  especially  where  the  leaves  from  the  trees  are  left 
to  manure  the  ground  by  their  decay. 


PERMANENT  PEBTILITT. 


The  investigations  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  land  by  the  same  crops  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same 
field.  left  nnmanured,  which  they  have  been  carrying  on  at  Bothamsted, 
England,  for  the  past  forty  years,  leads  them  to  conclude  that  all  lands 
left  amnannred  for  a  longer  or  shorter  number  o£  years  have  a  certain 
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Standard  of  natural  fertility,  varyinfr  within  certain  limits*  according 
to  the  character  of  the  season  and  the  management;  whicn  standard, 
on  a  large  scale,  could  practically  neither  be  permanently  reduced  nor 
increased  by  cultivatiou.  Such  lands  are  said  to  be  "  out  of  condition." 
Of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  observations  apply  to 
actual  English  farm  practice,  and  the  term  must  not  be  pushed  to  any 
great  extreme. 

ACQUIRED  OR  TEMPORARY  FERTILITY. 

A  land  is  said  to  be  "in  good  condition"  when  by  the  application  of 
manure  its  permanent  fertility  is  raised  so  as  to  produce  larger  crops, 
due  to  the  accumulation  within  the  soil  of  suitable  ])laut-f(>od  derived 
from  the  manure,  which  may  be  reduced  or  entirely  withdrawn  by  the 
crops.  But  since  it  is  the  minimum  of  any  one  essential  ingredient  and 
not  the  maximum  of  the  others  which  is  the  measure  of  fertility,  a  soil 
may  become  exhausted  for  one  plant  yet  still  contain  an  abundant  food- 
supply  for  another  plant  whose  food  requirements  are  different  Thus 
a  rotation  of  crops  will  defer  the  period  of  exhaustion.  A  poor  soil  is 
sooner  reduced  to  sterility  than  a  rich  one,  a  shallow  soil  would  Ml 
sooner  than  a  deep  one,  and  a  light  soil  sooner  than  a  stiff  one.  As 
only  about  1  per  cent,  of  a  soil  is  in  a  fit  condition  at  any  moment  for 
plant-food,  an  immense  store  of  nouridiment  is  contained  in  most  soils 
in  a  passive  condition,  which  gradually  becomes  available. 

IMPROVBMBNT  OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  improven^ent  of  the  soil  by  tillage,  drainage,  irrigation,  liming, 
and  the  application  of  manures  does  not  enter  into  .the  subject  of  this 
report,  and  the  reader  in  quest  of  such  infoBmation  is  referred  to  any  of 
the  standard  works  on  agriculture,  where  these  subjects  are  treated  in 
ftiU  detail. 

THE  MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  SOIL. 

At  one  time  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  mechanical  analysis  of  a 
son,  and  chemists  were  told  that  more  depended  on  it  than  on  the 
chemical  composition,  but  nowadays,  whilst  a  knowledge  of  its  phys- 
ical condition  is  a  great  help  in  studying  the  nature  of  a  soQ,  still  its 
chemical  analysis  is  of  more  importance. 

Of  the  great  number  of  apparatus  proposed  to  effect  the  mechanical 
analysis  of  soils,  all  labor  under  more  or  less  objections,  and  the  same 
soil  submitted  to  different  processes  yields  most  diverse  results. 

An  Italian  chemist,  M.  Pellegrini,  obtained  the  following  results 
with  a  clay  soil  of  Orciano,  near  Pisa,  on  using  the  apparatus  named 
(Peligot,  Trait6  de  Chimie  Analytique  appliqu6e  a  I/Agriculture,  1883, 
p.  154) : 
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Whilst  these  diiferenoes  are  enormous,  still  the  methods  are  hardly 
comi>arable.  That  of  Sohloesing's  has  for  its  object  the  separation  of 
the  clay  in  almost  a  pure  state  firom  the  sand,  lime,  and  other  materials 
wliicli  accompany  it  Masore's  and  Noeble's  apparatos  make  nse  of  the 
mecbanical  action  of  a  stream  of  water  to  separate  the  soil  into  more  or 
less  fine  particles. 

OBJEOTION  TO  THE  MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  A  SOIL. 

The  objection  most  frequently  nrged  against  snch  mechanical  analy- 
sis is,  that  the  lightest  portion,  most  commonly  called  clay,  contains, 
111  addition  to  that  body^  some  very  fine  sand,  some  calcareous  or  feld- 
spathic  products,  in  addition  to  organic  matter  in  a  fine  state  of  divisioD. 
This  cause  of  error  has  long  been  pointed  out  by  Boussingault,  Gaspariu, 
and  other  authors. 

PBINCIPLE  APPLIEB  TO    MOST    OF    THE  APPAEATUS  USED  FOB  THIS 

PUEPOSE. 

The  principle  adopted  in  most  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  is  the 
mechanical  action  of  a  stream  of  water  flowing  through  the  soil  into  a 
Buocession  of  vessels,  each  somewhat  larger  than  the  one  preceding,  and 
in  which  a  ceitain  amount  of  sediment  is  gradually  deposited,  beginning 
with  the  coarsest  and  heaviest  particles  and  ending  with  Uie  very  finesC 
A  weighed  quantity  of  the  air-dried  soil  is  taken,  and  the  action  of  the 
wbUsc  continued  until  it  runs  through  the  last  vessel  used  i>erfectly 
dear ;  the  different  deposits  are  collected,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed 
separately.  The  results  obtained  are  only  approximate,  and  differ  in  the 
same  soil  using  the  same  apparatus. 

A  succession  of  metal  sieves,  ranging  from  ten  to  one  hundred  meshes 
to  the  square  inch,  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  a  weighed  quan 
tity  of  soil  being  taken  and  the  portion  remaining  on  each  sieve  being 
collected  and  weighed. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  VABIOXJS  PBOPOBTIONS  OF  SAND  IN  THE  SOIL. 

According  to  Thaer  (Feligot,  p.  158),  when  the  sand  and  clay  are  of 
equal  i)arts,  or  in  the  proportion  of  40  of  sand  to  60  of  clay,  comprising 
nnder  this  name  the  finest  sand,  &c.,  as  found  in  mechanical  analysis, 
the  soil  is  fitted  for  all  kinds  of  crops;  with  more  than  CO  per  cent,  of 
sand  they  are  suitable  to  rye  and  barley,  rarely  for  wheat ;  with  70  i)er 
cent,  of  sand  the  soil  is  suitable  still  for  the  cultivation  of  barley,  and 
especially  for  the  cultivation  of  rye;  it  is  easily  worked,  but  manures 
are  rapidly  used  up.  With  90  per  cent,  of  sand  the  soil  becomes  dusty 
in  dry  weather,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  reap  any  benefit  from  it. 
With  less  than  30  percent  of  sand,  the  very  clayey  soils  are  still  fitted 
for  the  cultivation  of  oats.  When  the  proportion  of  sand  is  30  per  cent. 
barley  raised  is  better  than  wheat. 

THE  OHEinOAL  PBOPEBTIES  OF  SOIL. 

iL  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  a  soil  is  often  of  great 
benefit  to  the  farmer,  as  allowing  him  to  judge  whether  it  contains  tlio 
proper  soil-constituents  of  which  the  crops  he  proposes  to  raise  stands 
in  need,  or,  being  deficient,  what  is  likely  to  prove  the  li^st  fertilizer  to 
be  applied.  Mere  analytical  results  do  not,  in  a  great  many  cases,  show 
tbe  a^oultnral  capabilities  of  a  soil ;  thus,  there  are  many  soils  whose 
ciioinTi*^^  composition  is  apparently  similar,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  nu- 
U  AO-^SS 
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mcrical  I'osalta  obtained  by  analysis  show  the  like  qaantities  of  silicii, 
lime,  magnesia^  soda,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  and  yet  a  certain 
crop— clover,  for  instance— will  flourish  on  the  one  and  not  on  the  otlier. 
The  physical  nature  of  such  soils,  their  depth,  character  of  sabsoil,  lus- 
pect,  textnre,  climatic  conditions,  &c.,  have  likewise  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Thus  the  many  problems  that  enter  into  the  study  of  soils  arc 
so  various  that  chemical  analysis  alone  does  not  afford,  in  most  cases, 
a  suflBcient  guide  to  an  estimate  to  their  agricultural  capabilities,  nor 
to  point  out  the  particular  manure  that  is  adapted  for  the  special  crops 
intended  to  be  grown. 

The  most  detailed  chemical  analysis  usually  gives  only  the  propor- 
tion of  the  dilTerent  constituents,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
state  of  combination  in  which  they  exist  in  the  soil  or  to  their  absorp- 
tive and  retentive  powers. 

GBSAT  OABE  IVEOBSSABY  IN  OBTAHONO  THE  SAMPLE  FOB  AN ALYSIfiL 

On  the  care  Avith  which  the  soil  is  sampled  of  course  depends  the  an- 
alytical results,  and  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  necessity  that 
e:dst8  to  obtain  a  fair  average  sample,  representing  as  far  as  possible 
both  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  soil  that  is  to  be  submitted  to 
analysis.  As  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  is  a  very  long,  tedious,  and 
delicate  operation,  and  the  difference  of  a  one- thousandth  of  1  per  cent, 
in  any  one  constituent  is  equivalent  te  20  or  30  pounds  te  the  acre  lost 
or  gained  in  that  element,  the  importance  of  tiie  sample  truly  repre- 
senting the  soil  is  apparent. 

THE  OHBMIOAL  OOMPOBITION  OF  SOILS. 

Soil  consists  of  an  organic  and  of  an  inorganic  or  mineral  part,  the 
former  derived  from  the  decay  of  plant-life  for  many  ages,  togetiier  with 
the  dung  and  remains  of  animals,  and  the  latter  arising  from  the  weath- 
ering of  the  rocks. 

The  organic  matter  varies  in  different  soils,  being  most  deficient  in 
sandy  soils  and  poor  clays,  and  even  in  very  fertile  lands  oooorring 
only  in  small  quantities.  In  the  famous  black  soil  of  Bussia,  wMch  is 
found  in  the  provinces  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  in  those  that  border 
them,  it  varies  firom  6  to  12  per  cent  In  some  of  our  own  prairie  soils 
the  amount  is  nearly  as  high.  In  leaf  mold  it  occurs  considerably 
higher  and  in  peat  more  than  50  per  cent.,  very  often.  From  its  dark 
color  it  is  a  good  absorbent  of  heat,  its  own  specific  heat  being  'macU 
above  that  of  the  soil  generally.  It  is  hygroscopic  and  greatly  increases 
the  water-holding  power  of  sandy  soils ;  besides,  it  has  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing and  retainmgammoniacal  salts.  By  its  decomposition  it  forms 
a  source  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  readily  absorbed  by  plant-life.  The 
mechanical  condition  of  a  soil  is  much  improved  by  its  presence  wLeii 
in  moderate  quantities^  but  when  present  in  excessive  amount  it  acts 
injuriously  by  deoxidizing  ferric  salts  and  in  other  ways.  (Versuchs 
Stationen  Organ,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  248-^00.) 

The  inorganic  or  mineral  portions  of  the  soil  is,  with  the  addition  nf 
alumina,  composed  of  the  same  substances  as  makeup  the  inorganic 
portion  of  plants,  and  which  form  their  ashes  when  burnt.  The  min- 
eral soil-constituents  include  the  following  substances : 

Silica,  SiOt/  Potash,  K9O. 

Alumina,  AlsOi.  Soda,  NatO. 

Lime  carbonate,  CaGO».  Maj^esia,  MgO. 

Ferric  oxide,  FegOs.  Chlorine,  CI. 

Phosphoric  acid,  PgOs.  Sulphuric  acid,  SOj. 

(Phosphoric  anhydxido.)  (Sulphuric  anhydxida^) 
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These  exist  in  very  different  proportions  in  different  soils.  The  first 
three,  saud,  clay,  and  lime,  represent  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  sab- 
stmice  of  most  soils,  and  as  one  or  the  other  predominates  the  soil  is  said 
to  be  sandy,  clayey,  or  caloareons.  The  most  active  constitnents  of  the 
soil,  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  two  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  ooonr  in  very 
small  quantities,  as  do  the  other  and  less  important  constituents,  mag- 
nesia, chlorine,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Silica  exists  in  different  proportions  in  the  various  soils,  mostiv  in  an 
insoluble  state^  and  that  most  largely  in  the  poorest  sandy  soils;  fer- 
tile soils  contain  generally  a  very  smadl  quanti^  of  it  in  a  soluble  form. 
Sandy  soils  contain  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  silica ;  even  stiff  day  soils 
from  GO  to  70  per  cent. ;  and  calcareous  or  Ume  soils  and  marls  fit>m  20 
to  30  per  cent 

Its  value,  as  a  source  of  plant  food,  consists  in  being  in  the  form  of 
soluble  silicates.  In  its  insoluble  state,  like  quarts  sand,  its  action  is 
nearly  mechanical,  making  the  soil  lighter  for  cultivation.  Those  soils, 
derived  from  rocks  of  which  feldspar  is  one  of  t^e  constituents,  will  con- 
tain some  silica  in  a  soluble  form,  whilst  tiiose  derived  from  quartzose 
rocks  will  coutain  it  in  the  insoluble  state.  The  hydrated  silica,  in  the 
analvses,  represents  that  which  is  gradually  available  for  plant  food. 

Alumina^  or  clay,  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  and  it  is  derived  from 
the  disintegration  of  feldspathic  rocks  and  other  similar  silicates ;  if  ab- 
solutely pure  it  would  furnish  nothing  for  plant  food;  as,  however,  this 
is  seldom  the  case,  it  furnishes  a  supply  of  potash  frequently  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Olay  has  the  important  property  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  potash,  lime,  and  other  substances 
necessary  for  plant  food.  Olay  soils  contain  on  an  average  fix>m  6  to  10 
per  cent,  of  alumina.  In  sandy  soils  it  varies  fh>m  1  to  4  per  cent.,  and 
m  marls,  calcareous  soils,  and  vegetable  molds  firom  1  to  G  per  cent. 

The  presence  of  alumina  in  the  soil  is  purely  mechanical,  as  it  is  never 
found  in  the  mineral  portions  of  plants,  and  the  larger  the  percentage 
of  it  present  the  more  difficult  the  soil  becomes  to  cultivate,  offering  a 
greater  or  less  resistance  to  the  implements  of  tillage. 

The  percentage  of  alumina  as  found  by  the  meth<^  of  chemical  analy- 
sis used  is  but  an  imperfect  indication  of  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  soil. 
The  amount  of  alumina  continues  to  increase  long  after  the  rest  of  the 
important  substances  have  been  dissolved  if  the  digestion  in  hot  dilute 
acid  be  prolonged.  If  this  was  combined  as  a  hydrous  silicate  the 
amount  of  hydrated  silica  found,  by  boiling  the  insoluble  residue  with 
sodium  carbonate,  should  bear  a  certain  ratio  to  the  alumina  present 
This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case. 

It  U  but  rarelr  ibftt  the  smonnt  of  dlloA  dlsBolyed  satiBfies  the  reqnirement  for 
eomblning  with  theftlnmlnA  Into  kaolinite,  and  in  a  very  few  oases  there  is  an  exoess 
of  ailiea  orer  that  requirement.  In  nnmerons  oases  the  silloa  falls  so  far  below  the 
MDonnt  corresponding  to  the  alumina  as  to  raise  a  serious  qnestion  as  to  the  combina- 
tion in  whicli  the  latter  oconrs  in  the  soil,  the  hydraU  (Gibbslte)  being  almost  the 
oniT  possible  one,  apart  from  eeolitlc  minerals,  rorhaps  this  fact  mav  serve  to  ez- 
plAin  some  of  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  rariations  In  the  physical  nroperties  of 
«oila  whose  chemical  and  mechamoal  analysis  wonld  seem  to  make  them  ahaost 
ideaticaL  In  some  of  the  Tertiary  and  prairie  soils  of  the  Soathem  States,  more- 
over, there  seerus  to  oocnr  still  another  amorphons  mineral,  related  to  or  identical 
wtlii  Baponiief  which  sometimes  occurs  in  segregated  masses  and  imparts  to  these 
mm\m  very  peculiar  and  unwelcome  properties  in  tillage.  We  are  eyiaently,  as  yet, 
rary  iiar  from  a  full  understanding  of  the  mechanical  constitution  of  soils.  (£.  W. 
Hll^ard,  Tenth  Census,  U.  6.) 

Tks  Ume  or  calcareous  matter  generally  occorring  in  the  state  of  oar- 
iKMiate  varies  in  soils  fh>m  about  90  per  cent,  and  under  in  limestones 
and  marls,  to  more  traces  in  some  other  soils.    Clays  and  loams  gener- 
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ally  contain  from  1  to  8  per  oont.  of  tiie  carbonate.  Less  than  1  per 
cent  may  be  regarded  as  a  defeottTe  quantity.  In  the  lightest  sandy 
soils  the  percentage  of  lime  should  not  fi^  below  .100,  in  clay  loams 
not  below  .260,  and  in  heavy  day  soils  not  below  .600.  Where  a  soil 
is  deficient  in  lime,  the  little  there  is  of  it  is  present  in  combiuatiou  with 
the  organic  acids,  and  is  more  abundant  on  the  surface  than  in  the  sub- 
soil. It  preserves  the  particles  of  clay  in  a  separate  coagalated  condi- 
tion, and  thos  allows  them  to  exercise  their  absorbentpowers  on  various 
salts,  which  otherwise  would  escape  their  action.  It  also  promotes  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  and  the  formation  of  mtrates  in  the 
soil. 

Most  green  crops  are  often  subject  to  disease  when  grown  on  soils 
deficient  in  lime,  even  when  they  have  been  well  manured.  Up  to  a 
certain  stage,  the  cereal  or  other  crops  appear  to  thrive  well,  but  as  tbo 
season  advances  they  sustain  a  check  and  yield  a  poor  harvest  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  poor  sandy  soils,  and  a  good  dose  of  lime  or 
marl,  followed  by  barnyard  manure  or  guano,  has  a  most  beneficial 
effect  By  this  means  the  valuable  portion  of  the  manure  or  guano,  the 
ammonia,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  retained  in  the  land,  wliilst 
the  others  combine  with  the  lime  and  are  gradually  washed  out 

Ferrio  oxide  is  found  in  all  soiLs,  and  causes  the  reddish  color  so  very 
common  in  a  great  many  of  them.  To  its  presence  is  chiefly  due  the 
retention  of  the  phosphoric  addL  an  insoluble  basic  phosphate  of  iron 
being  produced.  On  its  state  of  oxidation  depends  its  favorable  influ- 
ence on  the  soil,  that  of  ferric,  sesqui  or  per  oxide,  better  known  as  the 
red  rust  of  iron,  being  the  most  suitable.  In  its  less  perfectly  oxidized 
forms,  which  are^  however,  soluble  in  organic  acids  that  exist  very 
often  in  the  subsoil,  it  becomes  peroxidized  on  exi>osuro  to  the  air.  Its 
action  is  both  physical  and  chemicaL  The  preference  of  farmers  for 
<<  red  lands''  arises  from  their  experience  of  its  beneficial  action  in  the 
soiL 

From  1.6  to  4  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide  is  ordinarily  found  in  soils  but 
slightly  tinted.  Ordinary  ferruginous  loams  vary  from  3.6  to  7  i)cr 
cent,  highly  colored  "  red  lands "  have  from  7  to  12  per  cent,  and 
occasionally  20  per  cent  and  more.  The  efficiency  of  the  ferric  oxide 
depends  upon  its  mechanical  condition ;  when  incrusting  the  grains  of 
sand  or  occnrring  as  nodules,  whilst  the  chemical  analysis  may  show  a 
large  percentage  of  it  present,  it  exerts  little  or  no  influence  upon  the 
soil,  but  when  m  a  state  of  flne  division  these  advantages  are  realized. 

Soils  containing  a  large  percentage  of  ferric  oxide  have  generally  a 
low  percentage  of  organic  matter,  but,  notwithstanding,  arc,  as  as  a  rule, 
very  fertile.  In  clay  lands  especially  its  presence  is  very  beneficial  as 
tending  to  make  them  easier  for  tillage ;  its  color  tends  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat  and  of  oxygen.  Such  soils,  however,  suffer  from  floods  or 
bad  drainage,  the  ferric  oxide  becoming  reduced  under  such  circum- 
stances to  the  ferrous  state. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  contained  in  all  good  soils^  but  in  very  small  quan- 
tities when  compared  with  the  other  principal  ingredients,  and  exists  in 
combination  with  lime,  iron,  and  alumina,  phosphate  of  lime  h(tiug  its 
most  common  form.  In  general,  even  in  the  most  fertile  soils,  it  is  found 
in  very  minute  quantities,  on  an  average  less  than  a  half  per  cent ;  in 
clay  lands  this  may  rise  to  1  per  cent  Its  value  in  fertilizers  depends 
on  its  state  of  combination,  whether  it  is  soluble  and  immediately  availa- 
ble for  plant  food  as  the  superphosphates,  or  slowly  soluble  like  the  lime 
phosphates,  forming  a  reserve  store  of  food  for  the  future.  It  ocoors 
in  all  soils  that  have  been  formed  from  such  rocks  as  the  granites. 
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gneisses,  limestones,  and  dolomites,  wUcli  contain  it  without  exception ; 
volcanic  soils  possess  it  in  large  quantities,  whilst  aUayial  soiLs  and 
those  lands  that  are  periodically  swept  by  floods,  are  much  poorer. 
Soils  containing  less  than  .05  per  cent,  of  it  will  be  sterile  and  unfer- 
tile, as  a  general  rule,  unless  accomx>anied  by  a  large  amount  of  lime. 

Potash. — ^AU  soils  suitable  for  cultivation  contain  potash  in  an  availa- 
ble form  arising  from  the  disintegration  of  feldspathic  and  other  rocks. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  natural  supply  of  the  soil  is  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish to  the  plants  the  potash  of  which  they  are  in  need ;  a  sofl  contain- 
ing .125  per  cent,  should  furnish  potash  enough  for  a  century,  without 
its  being  necessary  to  add  to  the  manures  used  on  such  soils  any  salt  of 
potash.  Besides  this  available  potash  the  soil  often  contains  very  con- 
siderable quantities  of  this  element  which  the  acids  do  not  attack  and 
which  form  the  reserve  for  the  future  supply  of  the  plants. 

The  quantity  of  potash  varies  in  the  different  soils  from  the  merest 
traces  up  to  1  and  2  per  cent  Sandy  and  peaty  soils  and  marls  are  gen- 
erally deficient  in  this  alkali,  whilst  soils  rich  in  alumina  are  with  some 
exceptions,  also  rich  in  potash.  It  exists  in  the  soil  in  combination  with 
silica^  forming  a  silicate  which  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water.  Heavy 
clay  soils  and  clayey  loams  vary  from  .8  to  .5  per  cent. ;  lighter  loams 
from  .45  to  .30  per  cent ;  sandy  loams  below  .3  per  cent,  and  sandy 
soils  of  great  depth  may  contain  less  than  .1  per  cent,  consistently  with 
fertility,  depending  on  the  amounts  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  with 
which  it  is  associated.  A  high  percentage  of  potash  in  a  soil  seems  ca- 
pable of  making  up  for  a  low  percentage  of  lime,  and,  conversely,  a  soil 
very  rich  in  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  may  be  very  fertile  notwithstand- 
ing a  low  percentage  of  potash.  The  average  annual  consumption  of 
potash  for  raising  crops  is  45  pounds  per  acre,  or  about  .003  per  cent 

Soda. — ^This  is  a  less  important  constituent  in  soil  than  potash,  and 
unless  near  the  sea  coast  is  present  in  even  smaller  quantities.  Under 
the  form  of  common  salt,  however,  its  presence  is  a  cause  of  sterility  in 
the  soil  when  it  exceeds  .10  per  cent  in  quantity. 

Magnesia  is  found  in  all  fertile  soUs,  in  different  proportions,  often 
amounting  to  a  mere  trace.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  percentage  of 
magnesia  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lime,  but  it  does  not  seem  capable 
of  performing  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  general  function  of  lime  in 
soil  improvement 

Sulphurio  acid  and  chlorine  occur  very  sparingly  in  most  soils.  Prom 
.02  to  .04  per  cent  of  the  former  seems  to  be  adequate  to  most  soils. 

There  does  not  exist  any  affinity  between  the  quantities  of  lime  and 
magnesia  contained  in  soils  and  those  of  potash  and  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Nitrogen  and  nitrates. — The  natural  sources  of  nitrogen  In  crops  are 
the  nitrates  and  ammonia  salts,  which  are  seldom  present  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  should  be  used  on  or  generated  in  the  soil  as  rapidly  as  crops 
require  them.  The  process  of  nitrification,  whereby  inert  or  unassimi- 
lable  nitrogen  becomes  converted  into  nitric  acid,  is  thus  of  great  im- 
portance to  agriculturists.  This  is  due  to  a  minute  hactarium  present 
in  all  soils,  whereby  the  humus  and  ammonia  are  oxidized  and  the  nitro- 
gen converted  into  nitric  acid.  This  process  does  not  take  place  unless 
the  soil  is  moist  and  has  free  access  of  air,  and  some  base^  generally 
lime,  is  present  with  which  the  nitric  acid  can  combine.  ]Nr&iflcation 
is  thus  most  active  in  summer  and  ceases  apparently  in  winter. 

Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  have  for  some  years  past  been  devoting 
their  attention  to  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  crops,  and  in  the  pages 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  and  of  the  Journal  of 
tdie  Ohemical  Society  will  be  found  their  reports  in  fblL 
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The  following  is  the  summary  and  conclusions  which  they  have  just 
published  in  a  long  article  on  "  Some  points  In  the  composition  of  soils,'^ 
in  the  Jane  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ohemical  Society  for  this  year, 
p.  420: 

(1)  The  annual  yield  of  nitroffon  per  acre  in  varions  crops,  grown  for  many  years 
in  succession  on  the  same  land  witnout  nitrogenous  manure,  was  found  to  lie  very 
much  greater  than  the  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  annually  coming  down  In  rain 
and  the  minor  measurable  aqueous  deposits. 

(2)  So  far  as  the  eyidence  at  command  enables  us  to  Judge,  other  supplies  of  com- 
bined nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  either  to  the  soil  or  to  tlie  plant  iuielf,  are  quite 
Inadeouate  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

(3)  The  experimental  eWdenoe  as  to  whether  plants  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere  is  very  ooniiictin|^ ;  but  the  balance  is  decidedly  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  tnoy  so  derive  any  portion  of  their  nitrogen. 

(4)  When  crops  are  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  for  many  years  in  suc- 
cession without  nitrogenous  manure,  both  the  amount  of  produce  per  acre  and  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  it,  decline  in  a  very  marked  degree.  This  is  the  case  even 
when  a  full  mineral  manure  is  applied,  and  it  ia  the  case  not  only  with  cereals  and 
with  root  crops,  but  also  with  Leguminosa, 

(5)  Determinations  of  nitroguu  iu  the  soils  show  that,  coincidentally  with  the  de- 
cline in  the  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  pet  acre  of  these  verv  various  descriptions  of  plants, 
grown  without  nitrogenous  manure,  there  is  also  a  decline  in  the  stock  of  nitrogen  iu 
the  soil.  Thus  a  soil  source^  of  at  anv  rate  some,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  crops  is  in- 
dicated.   Other  evidence  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 

(6)  Determinations  of  tne  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  in  soils  of  known  history  as  to 
manuring  and  cropping,  and  to  a  considerable  depth,  showed  that  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil  in  that  form  was  much  less  after  the  growth  of  a  crop  than  under  cor- 
responding conditions  without  a  crop.  This  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  gramin- 
eous but  with  leguminous  crops.  It  was  hence  concluded  that  nitrogen  had  boen 
taken  up  as  nitric  acid  by  the  growing  crops. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  gramineous  crop  soils,  the  evidence  point<ed  to  the  conclusion  that 
most,  if  not  the  wholes  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  crops  was  taken  up  as  nitric  aeid  from 
the  soiL 

(8)  In  the  experiments  with  leguminous  crop  soils,  it  was  clear  that  some  at  any 
rate  of  the  nitrogen  had  been  taken  up  as  nitric  acid.  In  some  cases  the  evidence  was 
in  favor  of  the.  supposition  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  had  been  so  taken  up.  In 
others  this  seemed  doubtful. 

(9)  Although  in  the  growth  of  leguminous  oropk  year  after  year  on  the  same  land 
without  nitrogenous  manure,  the  crop,  the  yield  of  the  nitro|Q:en  in  it,  and  the  total 
nitrogen  in  the  surface  soil  greatly  declined,  yet,  on  the  substitution  of  another  plant 
of  the  same  family,  with  dinorent  root-habits  and  root-range,  large  crops,  containinff 
large  amounts  of  nitrogen,  may  be  grown.  Further,  in  ^e  case  of  the  occasional 
growth  of  a  leguminous  crop,  red  clover  for  example,  after  a  number  of  cereal  and 
other  oroi>s  manured  in  the  ordinary  wa^,  not  only  may  there  be  a  very  large  amounts 
of  nitrogen  in  the  crop,  presumably  derived  from  the  subsoil,  but  the  surface  soil  be- 
comes cieterminably  richer  in  nitrogen,  due  to  crop  residue. 

(10)  It  was  found  that,  under  otherwise  parallel  conditions,  there  waa  very  much 
more  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  in  soils  and  subsoils  down  to  a  depth  of  108  inches,  where 
leguminous  than  where  gramineous  crops  had  grown.  The  results  pointed  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  under  the  induonce  of  leguminous  growth  and  crop-residue,  the  condi- 
tions were  more  favorable  for  the  deyelopment  of  the  nitrifying  organism  and,  oape- 
daUv  in  the  case  of  deep-rooting  plants,  of  their  distribution,  thus  uvoring  the  niiri- 
fl cation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  sudsoU,  wbioh  to  becomes  a  sonrco  of  the  nitrogen  of 
such  crops. 

(11)  An  alternative  was  that  the  plants  might  take  up  at  any  rate  part  of  the  nitro- 
gen from  the  soil  and  subsoil  as  organic  nitrogen.  Direct  experimental  evidence  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  fungi  take  up  both  organic  nitrogen  and  organic  carbon,  but 
there  is  at  present  no  direct  experimental  evidence  iu  favor  of  the  view  that  green- 
leaved  plants  take  up  either  nitrogen  or  carbon  in  that  form  from  the  soil ;  while 
there  are  physiological  considerations  which  seem  to  militate  against  such  a  view. 

(12)  In  the  case  of  plots  where  Tri/oUum  repen$  [while  clover]  and  Fiote  9ativa 
[tares  or  vetches]  had  been  sown,  each  for  several  ^ears  in  succession,  on  soil  to 
which  no  nitrogenous  manure  had  l>een  applied  for  thirty  years,  and  the  surface  aotl 
bad  become  very  poor  in  nitrogen,  both  the  soil  and  subsoil  contained  much  less  nitro> 
gen  as  nitric  acid  where  good  crops  of  Vioia  saliva  had  grown  than  where  the  moro 
shallow-rootod  TtifoUum  rtp^M  had  failed  to  grow  ;  and  thodefloienoy  of  nitric  altxo* 
gen  hi  the  aoihi  and  sobsoila  of  the  Vioia  §aHva  plots,  compared  with  tbo  amount  iu 
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those  of  tlie  l^foUum  repefM  plots,  was,  to  the  depth  examined,  snfflciezit  to  acoonnt 
Tor  a  large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  Vioia  orops. 

(13)  li  may  be  considered  established  that  mnch,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  nitrogen 
of  crops  is  deriyed  nitrogen  within  the  soil — aocnmnlated  or  supplied ;  and  that  much, 
and  in  some  cases  the  whole,  of  the  nitrogen  so  derived,  is  taken  up  as  nitrates. 

(14)  An  examination  of  a  number  of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  prairie  soils 
showed  them  to  be  very  much  richer  in  both  nitrogen  and  carbon,  to  a  considerable 
depth,  than  the  surface  soils  of  old  arable  lands  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  about  as  rich, 
to  a  much  greater  depth,  as  the  surface  soil  of  permanent  pasture  land, 

(15)  On  exposure  of  portions  of  some  of  these  rich  praine  soUs,  under  suitable  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  moisture,  for  specified  periods,  it  was  found  that  thoir 
nitrogen  was  readily  susceptible  of  nitrifioation,  and  so  of  becoming  easily  ayailablo 
to  vegetation. 

(16)  After  several  extractions,  the  subsoils  almost  ceased  to  give  up  nitric  acid ;  bat 
on  seeding  them  with  a  tenth  of  a  gram  of  rich  garden  soil  containing  nitrifying  or- 
ganisms, there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  rate  of  nitrification.  This  result  af- 
forded confirmation  of  the  view  that  the  nitrogen  of  subsoils  is  subject  to  nitrifica- 
tion, if  under  suitable  conditions,  and  that  the  growth  of  deep-rooted  plants  may 
favor  nitrification  in  the  lower  layers. 

(17)  Under  favorable  conditions  of  season  and  of  cultivation,  the  rich  prairie  soils 
yield  large  crops ;  but,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  early  settlement,  they  do  not, 
on  the  average,  yield  crops  at  all  commensurate  with  thoir  richness,  when  compared 
with  the  soils  of  Great  Britain  wliich  have  been  under  arable  culture  for  cbnturies. 
But  so  long  as  the  land  is  cheap,  and  labor  dear,  some  sacrifice  of  fertility  is  unavoid- 
able in  the  process  of  bringing  these  rich  virgin  soils  und«»i  pi\»litable  cultivation. 

(18)  A  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  various  soils  of 
known  history,  show  that  the  characteristic  of  a  rich  virgin  soil,  or  of  a  permanent 
pasture  surface  soil,  was  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  carbon.  On 
the  other  hand,  soTls  which  have  long  been  under  arable  culture  are  much  poorer  in 
these  respects ;  while  arable  soils  under  conditions  of  known  agricultural  exhaus- 
tion, show  a  very  low  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  a  low  pro]K>rtion  of  car- 
bon to  nitrogen. 

(19)  Not  only  the  facts  adduced  in  this  and  in  former  papers,  but  the  history  of 
a^oultnre  throughout  the  world,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  dearly  shows  that,  pre-emi- 
nently, so  far  as  the  nitrogen  is  concerned,  a  fertile  soil  is  one  which  has  accumulated 
within  it  the  residue  of  ages  of  natural  vegetation,  and  that  it  becomes  infertile  as 
this  residue  is  exhausted. 

The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  exhausted  arable  soils, 
of  newly  laid  down  pasture  lands,  and  of  old  pasture  soils  at  Both- 
amsted,  England^  of  some  other  old  arable  soils,  of  some  Illinois  and 
Manitoba  prairie  soils,  and  lastly,  of  some  very  rich  Russian  soils  in  re- 
gard to  their  percentages  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  taken  from  the  same 
report^  P*  ^19 : 

Tablb  n.— AKro^sn  and  earhon  in  vari^ut  0<dU. 

[In  dry  %\ttod  aoil,  oslouUted  on  toU  dried  at  lOO^  0.) 

KOTHAMSTXD  ABABLB  AND  QBASS  SOILS. 


Date  of  toll 
ssmpllng. 


gAD. 


Oftrbon  tn 
Carbon,  one  nitru- 
I     gen- 

! 


Antboi-lty. 


R.v>tA,  lfMS-'52 ;  bftrley,  1853-'55 ;  rooU,  185G-'€0; 

mineral  mannres 

WJiiMt.  lS43-'44.  and  each  year  since  i  mineral( 

laanoren.  < 

n«trley,  1852,  and  eaobyear  since;  mineral man*< 

area.  ] 

Irable  laid  do^m  to  grass : 

Ten  acres,  spring,  1870 • , 

Barnfleld,  spring,  1874 

Apple-tree  field,  spring,  1863 

Oe.  Gilbert's  meadow,  spring,  18S8 

BiKfaiiisId,  spring,  (f)  UW...T. 

Ttfjr  flU  wum  Lnd  (tb«  Paifc) 


Apr.<1870 
Oct.,  1865 
Oct.,  1881 
Mar.,  1868 
Mar.,  1882 

Feb.,  1882 
Feb.,  1882 
Nov.,  1881 
Jan.,  1F7» 
Sept,1878 
(FeU  and> 
tMar.,l«76$ 


Peret. 

.0034 
.111» 
.1012 
.1202 
.1124 

.1285 
.1600 
.1740 
.2057 
.1048 

.2466 


Per  et.    Per  cent 


1.030 
1.070 


Ll»4 


2.412 
2.40t 

1.877 


0.8 

ia7 


10.8 


1L7 
1X4 

ia.7 


KothaniHtoiI. 
l>o. 

l>o. 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
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Table  JI.-^JSfiir0gm  amd  carbon  in  varioui  aoilr— Continued. 
YABIOXTS  ABABLB  SOILS  IN  6BEAT  BBITAIK. 


Date  of  mQ 
aMBpUnc 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Carbon. 

Carbon  to 
one  nitro- 
gen. 

▲athotity. 

Mr.Pront*8  fkrm: 

Broftdfield,  snrfiMJe ••••••• 

Ptrct, 

.170 
.107 
.171 

.220 
.180 
.210 
.140 
.180 

PtrcL 

Percent 

Yoelcker. 

'Bimckaore,  inrfAoe ..••••....•.••.....•. 

I>o. 

Whitemoor.  lorfaoe 

I>o. 

WhoatsoU: 

Midlothian 

Anddnon. 

Eaatlothian 

Da 

Perthshire 

Do. 

Berwiokahire 

Do. 

Bed  sandatone  soil,  England 

Yoolcker. 

UNITBD  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  PBAIBIB  SOILS. 


Dlinoia.  United  States  t 

No.  1 

.800 
.260 
.830 
.340 
.247 

.808 

.850 
.261 
.187 
.018 
.4SS 

Yoelcker. 

No.  2 

Do. 

Do. 

Ko.4 V,lllll,.lll. 

Do. 

Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba,  sarftu}e 

........... 

— 

Saskaidhewan  diatrict,  Norihwest  Territory, 
sorfitce ., 

Do. 

tonr,  anrfaoe 

Dow 

Ifirenrille,  Manitoba,  first  13  inches 

8.42 
2.66 
7.68 
&21 

18.1 
14.2 
12.8 
12.2 

Do. 

Brandon,  Manitoba,  iirst  12  inches 

Do. 

Selkirk,  ^ianitoba, 'first  12  inches 

Do. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  first  12  inches 

Do. 

BUSSIAN  SOILS. 


No.L12inohes 

.607 
.467 
.188 
.130 
.805 
.281 
.400 

.......... 

C  Schmidt. 

No.  2,  (finches 

Do. 

No.  8,  5  inches .'. 

Do. 

No. 4,  0 inches.....^. 

No.  5, 11  inches... ......................... ..a.... 

■a... ■•....• 



Do. 
Do. 

No.  6117  inches 

No.  7,  Oinohes ••••. • 

••••"••-• 

.....^... 

Da 
Da 

PERTILITY  depends  on    the    minimum  QUANTITY    OP    ANY  NECES- 
SARY CONSTITUENT  PRESENT. 

As  the  soil  is  the  source  whence  plants  deriYe  their  mineral  food, 
all  the  elements  required  for  this  nourishment  haYC,  in  a  certain  8ense, 
equal  value,  for  if  one  of  them  is  wanting  in  the  soil,  or  is  present  in 
a  form  not  readily  aYailable  by  the  roots,  the  plant  will  not  tlourisli  ; 
and  so  its  fertility  depends  on  the  minimum  quantity  of  any  necessary 
coustitutent  present. 

WEianT  OP  A  SOIL  FEB  AOBB. 

The  weight  of  soil  on  an  acre  of  land  is  so  enormous  that  CTcn  small 
proportions  of  plant  food  may  amount  to  every  considerable  quantities. 
The  weight  varies  with  the  porosity  and  the  amount  of  sand  and  gravel 
the  soil  contains. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific  gravity,  the  weight  of  1  cubic 
foot  of  different  soils,  dry  and  wet,  taken  firom  the  table  in  Professor 
Schiibler's  article  <<On  the  physical  properties  of  soils,"  in  the  Journal 
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of  the  Boyal  Agricnltural  Society,  vol.  1,  p.  210,  together  with  their  ap- 
proximate weight  per  acre  to  a  depth  of  9  inches,  equal  to  32,670  cubic 
feet,  iQ  tons  of  2,000  pounds. 

Tablb  III. — Tahle  illuming  the  $ptoifio  gravitj/^  ihe  weight  of  one  cubie  foot  of  different  eoiU^ 
dry  and  tcet,  according  to  SchUbler,  and  ike  approximate  weight  per  acre  to  a  depth  of  \) 
inches  (32,670  cubic  feet). 


Kind  of  aofl. 


Speoiflo 
gravity. 


Weight  Icnbio 
foot 


Weight  per  acre  9 
inches  deep. 


Silioeova  eand,  occurring  in  almost  everr  arable  eon.. 
CakareoQS  aond,  frequently  occurring  along  with  ■!• 

lioeoneeand 

Sandy  clay,  a  combination  of  45  per  cent,  of  fine  sand, 

with  55  per  cent,  of  clay 

Loaxoy  clay,  a  combination  of  24  per  cent,  of  fine  sand, 

trita  76  per  cent  of  clay 

Stiff  day,  a  combination  of  10  per  cent  of  fine  sand, 

Tith  SM  per  cent  of  clay 

Clay,  in  the  fine  pore  state,  a  combination  of  58  per 

cent  of  silica,  36.2  per  cent  of  alnminia,  with  5.8 

pereest  ferric  oxide 

Satymarl 

Homna...... ......  .......•.....••..••••..••.•••...••.. 

Fertile  garden  mold 

"*  ^aiablesoil ^...^ 


Z653 
2.722 
2.601 
2.581 
Z66D 


Z538 
2.631 
1.870 
2.882 
2.401 


DrtftJbt. 
111.8 

118.6 

87.8 

88.5 

80.8 


75.2 
112.0 
84.8 
6&7 
84.5 


Wit,U>i. 
18&1 

14L8 

120.7 

124.1 

119.6 


115.8 
140.8 
81.7 
102.7 
119.1 


Dry,tont. 
l,8l&0 

1,855.6 

1,507.6 

1,445.6 

1,81L7 


1.228.4 
1,829.5 
568.5 
1,122.2 
1,880.8 


Wet,tont, 
2,224.2 

2,308.1 

2,lia6 

2,027.2 

1,958.7 


1,891.0 
2,291.8 
1,884.6 
1,677.6 
1,945.5 


Thus  .10  per  cent  of  any  constituent,  such  as  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
&c.«  would  amount  to  from  2,250  to  3,500  pounds,  in  1  acre  of  soil  9 
inches  deep. 

QtJXSTIONS  OFTEN  ANSWBBEB  BY  THE  ANALYSIS  OP  SOILS. 

The  results  of  soil  analysis  frequently  give  decided  and  satisfactory 
answers,  according  to  Dr.  Yoelcker,*  to  the  following  questions: 

Cl)  Wbether  or  not  barrenness  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  injarioos  snbstancey 
mich  as  snlphate  of  iron  or  sulphide  of  iron,  occurring  in  peaty  and  clayey  soils? 

(2}  Whether  soils  contain  common  salt,  lands  flooded  by  sea  water,  nitrates  or 
other  soluble  salts,  that  are  useful  to  vegetation  in  a  highly  diluted  state,  but  iijuri- 
OQs  -vrhen  they  occur  in  land  too  abundantly  f 

(3)  Whether  barrenness  is  caused  by  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  lime,  phosphoric 
add.  or  other  important  elements  of  plant  food  f 

(4)  Whether  clays  are  absolutely  barren  and  not  likely  to  be  materially  improved 
by  cnltiTatlon,  or  whether  they  contain  the  necessary  elements  of  fertility  in  an  un- 
svailAble  state,  and  are  capable  of  being  rendered  fertile  by  subsolling,  deep  cultiva- 
tiooy  steam  plowing,  and  similar  mechanical  means  f 

(5)  Whether  or  not  clays  are  usefullj^  burnt  and  used  in  that  state  as  manure  f 

(6)  Whether  or  not  the  land  will  be  improved  by  liming  f 

(7}  ^Whether  it  is  better  to  apply  lime,  or  marl,  or  clay,  on  a  particular  soil  f 

(S)  Whether  special  manures,  such  as  superphosphates  or  ammoniacal  salts,  can  be 

saedy  of  course  discreetly,  without  permanently  iigoring  the  land,  or  whether  the 

farmer  shonld  rather  depend  upon  the  liberal  application  of  farm-vard  manure  that  he 

U3T  refltore  to  the  land  all  the  elements  of  fertility  removed  in  the  crops  f 

(9)  What  kind  of  artificial  manures  are  best  suited  to  soils  of  various  composition  f 

According  to  the  same  authority,t  chemical  analysis  cannot  supply 
any  definite  information  in  regard  to  barrenness  of  soils  on  the  follow- 
ing qaestions :   . 

(1)  W^hether  barrenness  is  caused  byidefective  drainage? 

rS)  To  what  extent  sterility  is  affected  by  a  bad  physical  condition  of  the  land  f 

i3}  How  hn  onproductiveuess  is  affected  by  the  climate  f 


Boyal  Agiioaltural  Society,  toL  xIt,  p.  33a       ilhid,  toL  1, 1666,  p.  129. 
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(4)  Whether  a  soil  ie  barren  simplj  becaose  there  Is  too  little  of  it;  or, 

(5)  Whether  it  is  unprodactiye  Bimply  because  a  thin  surface  soil  rests  on  a  stiff 
clay  subsoil  of  great  depth. 

(6)  What  is  the  relative  prodnctiyoness  of  different  soils  f 

OBJECTS  Ain>  INTBBPEBTATION  OP  SOIL  ANALYSIS. 

For  a  very  full  discussion  of  tho  objects  and  interpretation  of  soil 
analysis  tlio* reader  is  referred  to  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Ameri- 
ijui  Journal  of  Science,  voL  22.  pp.  183-197,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard, 
an  well  as  to  the  report  on  "  Soil  investigation,"  by  the  same  author, 
contained  in  the  "  General  discussion  of  the  cotton  production  of  the 
United  States,"  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1880,  vol.  v,  pp. 
67-81,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 

Tlie  claim  of  soil  analvsis  to  practical  ntUity  haa  always  rested  on  the  seueral  snp- 
pofiition  that,  ''other  tningn  heing  eqnal, prodnctiyonesf  is,  or  should  he,  sensibly 
Iiroporlional  to  the  ainonnt  of  avauable  plant  food  within  reach  of  the  roots  during 
tbo  poriod  of  the  plant's  development;"  provided,  of  course,  that  such  supply  does 
uot  exceed  the  maximum  of  that  which  the  plant  can  utilize  when  the  surplus  simply 
remains  inert.  This  statement  is,  either  tacitly  or  expressly,  admitted  by  all  those 
who  havo  attempted  to  interpret  soil  analyses,  and  agrees  with  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  agriculturists. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  solvents  that  shaU  represent  ooirectlv  the 
action  of  the  plant  itself  on  the  soil  ingredients,  In  order  that  conclusions  mlffht  be 
made  as  to  the  present  agricultural  value  of  a  given  soU.  From  sulphuric  and  nydro- 
flnorio  acids  to  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  as  used  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  the 
acid  solvents  have  all  signally  failed  to  secure  even  an  approximation  to  the  result 
desired,  viz.  a  consistent  agreement  between  the  quantitative  determination  of  the 
plant  food  round  in  the  several  soils,  and  the  actual  experience  of  those  who  oultlTate 
them. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  soils,  as  attempted  by  the  German  experiment  stationSf 
under  WolfPB  initiative,  by  the  consecutive  extractions  with  acid  solvents  of  differ- 
ent strengths,  beginning  with  distUled  water  and  ending  with  boiling  sulphurio  or 
hydrofluoric  acids,  affords  little  or  no  clue  to  their  agricultural  value.  Soil  analysea 
do  not.  like  the  assay  of  an  ore,  Interpret  themselves  to  a  lavman :  a  column  of  figures 
summing  up  to  100  or  nearly  so,  oppc^ite  another  column  of  unintelligible  names  does 
not  convey  much  information  to  a  farmer. 

In  Europe  and  in  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  this  country,  the  arable  soils  have 
nearly  all  oeen  at  some  time  subjected  to  cultivation  and  to  the  use  of  fertilizersy 
thus  veiling  their  original  characteristics  and  rendering  extremely  difficult  the  taking 
of  any  sample  of  soil  that  shaU  represent  correctly,  in  all 'respects,  the  whole  of  any 
large  field  or  district.  In  the  greater  portion  of  this  country,  however,  we  are  able 
to  procure  samples  Of  the  virnn  soil  that  even  the  plow  has  not  touched  and  on  which 
no  manures  have  been  apnli^.  The  virgin  soil  and  its  vegetation  are  the  outcome  of 
long  ages  of  coadaptation  by  the  process  of  natural  selection ;  and  the  settler  is  a£forded. 
a  means  of  judging  of  the  productiveness  and  durability  of  the  land  based  upon  the 
character  of  its  vegetation. 

A  soil  naturally  timbered  with  a  large  proportion  of  walnut,  wild  cherry,  or,  as  at 
the  South,  with  the  '.*  poplar"  or  tulip  tree,  is  at  once  selected  as  sure  to  be  both 
productive  and  durable,  especially  if^the  trees  be  larffc.  The  black  and  SpaAiaih 
oaks  frequent  only  '*  strong  soils,''  and  an  admixture  of  hickory  is  likewise  benefioial ; 
the  occurrence  of  the  scarlet  oak  lowers  the  land,  and  that  of  pine  still  more  so,  in  tbe 
ostintetion  of  the  settler. 

Having  obtained  the  percentage  composition  of  a  soil^  how  are  we  to  interpret  it 
to  the  farmer  f    What  are  **  high"'  and  "  low"  percentages  of  each  ingredient  iiiii>or- 
•  tant  to  the  plant,  whether  as  food  or  through  its  physical  properties? 

Tbo  first  question  is,  naturally,  whether  i2l  soils,  having  what  experience  proves  to 
be  high  percentages  of  plant  food  when  analyzed  by  the  method  given  elsewhere, 
show  a  high  decree  of  productiveness.  This  question  can  be  unqualifiedly  answereil 
ill  the  affirmative  in  regard  to  virgin  soils,  provided  that  improper  phvsical  cou<li- 
tions  do  not  interfere  with  the  weBare  of  tho  plant.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
converse  is  true,  and  that  low  percentage  indicates  low  production. 

For  instance,  we  may  have  a  heavy  allnvial  soil  of  high  percentages  and  protluciii^r 
a  maximum  crop  in  &vorable  seasons.  If  this  soil  be  mixed  with  its  own  weight;,  or 
even  more,  of  coarse  sand,  thereby  reducing  the  x>sroentage  one>half  or  less,  it  will  not. 
produce  a  smaller  crop,  but  is  more  likel;^  to  produce  tlie  maximum  crop  every  ye^r, 
on  aoooimt  of  improved  physioal  conditions.    If  we  compare  the  root  system  of  t»l].e 
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plants  grown  in  the  original  and  in  the  dilated  soil,  we  will  find  tha  roots  in  the  lat- 
ter more  fully  diffused,  largor,  and  better  doreloped,  not  confined  to  the  crevices  of  a 
hanl  clay,  but  permeating  the  entire  mass,  and  evidently  havint;  folly  as  extensive  a 
snrface  contact  with  the  fertile  soil  particles  as  was  the  case  in  the  original  soil. 
How  far  thisdilntion  may  be  carried  out  without  detriment  would  varv  witn  different 

Slants  and  soils,  and  must  largely  be  a  matter  of  experiment.  A  plant  capable  of 
fcvelopiiig  a  very  large  root  surface  can  obviously  make  up  by  greater  spread  for  a 
fair  greater  dilution  than  one  whose  root  snrface  is  in  any  case  but  small.  The  former 
flourishes  even  on  poor  sandy  soils,  whilst  the  latter  succeeds  and  is  natnrally  found 
on  rich  heavv  ones  only,  although  the  absolute  amount  of  plant  food  taken  from  the 
soil  may  be  the  same  in  either  case. 

It  is  ob\iou8  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  respective  depths  and  penetrability 
of  two  soils  a  comparison  of  their  plant  constituents  will  be  nseless.  The  surface  soil 
with  its  processes  of  nitrification,  oxidation,  carbonic  acid  solution,  &c.,  in  full  prog- 
ress mast  alwavs  be  distinguished  from  the  subsoil  in  which  these  processes  are  but 
feebly  developed,  and  where  the  store  of  plant  food,  in  which  it  is  generally  richer 
than  a  surface  soil,  is  comparatively  inert.  Hence  the  obvious  importance  of  samples 
eorreetly  taken  and  the  necessit;^  of  intelli^nt  and  accnrate  observation  on  the  spot. 

The  oonoentration  of  the  available  portion  of  the  plant  food  of  soils  in  their  finer 
portions  has  become  a  maxim.  A  strong  soil  is  invariably  one  containing  within 
reach  of  a  plant  a  large  amount  of  impalpable  matter,  although  the  reverse  is  by  no 
means  generally  true. 

A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  soils  of  known  productiveness,  and  character- 
ized in  their  natural  state  by  certain  invariable  features  of  plant  growth,  soon  reveals 
the  existence  of  definite  relations,  not  oulv  to  the  absolute  amounts  of  certain  in- 
gredients present  in  the  soil,  but  also  to  their  relative  proportions.  No  ingredient 
ererim  in  tnis  respect  a  more  decided  infiuence  than  lime,  its  advent  in  relatively  large 
proportion,  other  things  remaining  equal,  changing  at  once  the  whole  character  of 
▼egetation,  so  as  to  be  a  matter  of  popular  remark  everywhere.  Only  it  is  not  popu- 
larly known,  nor  has  it  been  definitely  recognized  by  agricultural  chemists  thus  far, 
"tiiat  it  is  the  lime  that  brings  the  change. 

The  amount  of  the  different  soil  constituents  which  may  be  considered 
the  minimum  consistent  with  fertility  has  already  been  given. 

ON  THE    GEOLOaiOAL    CHARACTER  AND  DISTRIBUTION    OP    SOILS    IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Whilst  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  detail  in  the  character  of  the  soils 
of  this  country  in  regard  to  both  their  physical  properties  and  chemi- 
cal composition,  still  they  may  be  classified  under  the  two  heads  of 
Boils  of  transport  and  soils  of  disintegration,  geologically  speaking. 

SoUs  of  transport  include,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  all  drift  and 
alluvial  materials  which  have  been  worn  from  other  rocks  by  atmos- 
pheric agencies  and  transported  to  their  existing  positions  by  ancient 
glacial  action,  by  winds,  and  by  waters.  These  embrace  the  minority 
of  all  soils  occurring  in  the  United  States. 

Drift  soils, — These  occupy  the  principal  portion  of  the  States  lying 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missouri  Rivers.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Dana  they  occur  <^over  all  New  England  and  Long  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  States  west  to 
the  western  limits  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Beyond  the  meridian  of 
980  W.,  in  the  United  States,  they  are  not  known.  They  have  their 
southern  limit  near  the  parallel  of  39^  in  Southern  Pensylvauia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  whilst  the  northern  is  undetermined.  South 
of  the  Ohio  River  they  are  hardly  traceable.''    (Dana's  Geology,  p.  628.) 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  theory  of  ancient  glacial  action, 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  study  and  an  extensive  litera- 
ture, the  term  drift,  as  it  is  commonly  employed  in  geology,  includes 
the  sands,  gravels,  clays  of  various  composition  and  texture,  and  bowl- 
ierBj  more  or  less  water-worn,  all  mingle<1  in  various  proportions  and 
of  vartouB  degrees  of  fineness,  which  have  been  transported  fron^  places 
fai  higher  latitu<lc8  by  glacial  action  and  deposited  on  the  counfry  rock 
in  varying  thickness. 
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The  soils  of  tMs  drift  are  usually  gravelly,  often  stony,  of  variable 
fertility,  from  the  noted  fertile  lands  of  Ohio  and  Western  Ifew  York  to 
tbc  barren  portions  of  New  England.  As  a  whole,  these  soils  grow 
liner  as  they  go  further  southward  and  westward  from  New  England 
aud  Western  New  York.  When  overcropped  and  worn  out,  as  often 
happens,  they  recover  when  allowed  to  rest  fallow  several  years  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  mingled  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Alluvial  8oil8. — ^These  are  formed  from  the  deposits  of  flne^  earthy 
materials,  sediment,  silt,  or  detritus,  by  running  streams  and  nvers,  of 
which  we  have  such  a  notable  example  at  the  Mississippi's  ddta.  '<  The 
amount  of  transportation  going  on  over  a  continent  is  beyond  calcula- 
tion, streams  are  everywhere  at  work,  rivers,  with  their  large  tributaries 
and  their  thousand  little  ones,  spreading  among  all  the  hifis  and  to  the 
summits  of  every  mountain.  And  thus  the  whole  surface  of  a  conti- 
nent is  on  the  move  towards  the  oceans.  The  word  detritus  means  worn 
oat.  and  is  well  applied  to  river  depositions.  The  amount  of  sUt  car- 
ried to  the  Mexican  Gulf  by  the  Mississippi,  according  to  the  Delta 
Survey  under  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  is  about  y^  of  the  weight  of 
the  water,  or  ^^  of  its  bulk,  equivalent  for  an  average  year  to 
812,500,000,000,000  pounds,  or  to  a  mass  1  square  mile  in  area  and  241 
feet  deep.    (Dana's  Geology,  p.  048.) 

These  constitute  the  '^bottom  lands,"  as  they  are  called  in  tiie  West. 
The  Eed  Biver  region,  which  has  become  fomous  as  a  wheat>prodnoiag 
country,  lying  partly  in  Minnesota  and  partly  in  Dakota,  occupies  the 
bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  known  to  geologists  as  Lake  Agassiz,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  black  sedimentary  soil,  exceedingly  fine  in  texture,  and  very 
fertile  and  deep.  This  tract  extends  southward  to  Lake  Travers,  on 
the  Red  lliver,  widening  as  it  proceeds  northward  and  extending  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  50  or  60  miles  wide  where  its  bed  leaves  this 
coantry,  <and  expanding  to  much  greater  width  in  Manitoba. 

The  further  westward  soils  of  this  class  are  found  the  less  the  amount 
of  organic  matter  they  contain,  until  in  the  valleysof  California  are  found 
soils  of  great  fertility  which  contain  an  exceedingly  small  amount  Of 
course  such  soils,  as  those  of  California  just  mentioned,  are  deficient  in 
the  faculty  of  storing  up  water  for  future  use,  and,  however  rich  they 
may  be  in  mineral  constituents,  yet  in  a  dry  region  or  one  subject  to 
X>eriodical  droughts,  irrigation  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
get  large  yields  of  crops. 

Soils  of  disintegration.— These  occupy  the  undulating  parts  of  this 
countiy  lying  south  of  the  drift,  possessing  every  variety  of  character, 
both  in  regard  to  their  chemical  composition  and  physical  properties,  as 
their  mode  of  formation  indicates,  arising  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
subjacent  rocks  by  atmospheric  agencies. 

Where  the  underlying  rock  has  been  an  impure  limestone*  obntaining 
much  insoluble  matter,  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  slowly  dissolved 
out  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  rain,  leaving  the 
insoluble  matter  behind.  Such  soils  as  that  of  the  "  blue-grass  "regions 
of  Kentucky  are  so  formed,  and  are  often  of  extreme  fertility.  (See  the 
Kentucky  Geological  Kcports  for  further  details  about  this  region,  in- 
cluding the  chemical  analyses  of  its  soils.) 

Professor  Whitney  states  that  sonjo  of  the  prairie  soils  of  Iowa,  par- 
ticularly  those  where  the  soil  is  of  nearly  impalpable  fineness,  have 
been  produced  by  the  slow  action  of  atmospheric  agencies  on  beds  of 
limestones  which  formerly  occupied  their  places.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  soluble  carbonate  of  lime  was  gradually  dissolved  out  and  carried 
away  by  the  rivers  and  streams  to  the  ocean,  and  a  small  amount  of  in- 
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Bolable  residue  was  left,  forming  the  thick  prairie  soil  of  the  region, 
which  has  since  become  blackened  by  the  decay  of  subsequent  abun- 
dant vegetation  on  it.    (Iowa  Geological  Survey,  vol.  1, 1858.) 

In  the  table  lands  of  Oregon  and  Washington  the  underlying  rock  is 
volcanic,  and  the  soil  arismg  from  its  disintegration  is  very  fine  in  text- 
ure, dark  in  color,  of  great  fertility,,  and  judging  from  the  soils  of  simi- 
lar origin  found  in  the  Ehine  region  and  the  Mediterranean  in  Europe, 
which  have  supported  vineyards  for  many  years,  will  probably  prove 
very  enduring  and  produce  a  great  variety  of  crops. 

These  two  classes  of  soils  run  into  each  other  by  insensible  grada- 
tions. 

The  term  <<  prairie  soils  '^  is  most  indefinite  as  commonly  used,  includ- 
ing soils  of  various  origin.  The  prairie  region  of  the  West  occupies  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  extending  over  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
the  southern  portions  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Missouri,  and  gradually 
{Missing  in  Elansas  and  Nebraska  into  theplahiSj  or  the  arid  and  desert 
region  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  West  of  the  par- 
allel of  97<^  and  lOO^  the  country  becomes  too'  barren  to  be  inhabited 
and  worthless  for  cultivation. 

The  region  of  the  greatest  cereal  production  of  this  country  includes 
the  most  noted  of  the  prairie  soils,  and  is  nominally  in  the  drift  region 
of  geologists.  Light  clays  and  heavy  loams  are  the  best  for  wheat, 
though  very  heavy  clays  often  produce  good  crops,  both  as  to  yield  and 
quality,  and  lighter  soils  may  yield  a  good  quaUty,  but  deficient  in 
quantity;  moderately  stiff  soils  produce  generally  the  best  crops. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  SOILS  ANALYZED  BY  THIS  DIVISION. 

During  the  past  year  over  thirty-six  soils  were  analyzed  by  this  divis- 
ion. TMrty  of  these  were  analyzed  completely  and  the  results  obtained 
win  be  found  in  Table  IV.  The  remainder  were  only  partially  analyzed, 
Hod  are  not  tabulated. 

This  table  is  presented  in  the  following  pages,  and  the  history  of  each 
soil  is  appended,  to  be  found  under  its  respective  serial  number : 
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FBAIBIB  SOILS  FROM  DAKOTA. 

1611-1613.  GTheso  soils  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  in  Jnly, 
1882,  onacoompanied  by  any  letter  or  other  means  of  identification  ftom 
the  person  who  sent  them ;  their  analysis  was  begnn  in  expectation  that 
8ome  information  concerning  them  would  come  to  hand  before  they 
were  finished,  but  all  attempts  to  find  oat  the  sender  have  so  farproyed 
unavailing. 

SOILS  FBOH  XTNITBD    STATES  LAIO)    OFFIOB,  WALLA   WALLA,  WASH. 

Seven  samples  of  soil  were  sent  by  Hon.  Joseph  Jorgensen,  United 
States  land  office,  Walla  Walla,  January  6, 1884:  <<They  were  taken 
from  various  points  of  a  section  of  unsettled  country,  lying  between 
the  Yakima  and  Columbia  Bivers,  and  west  of  Wallula,  on  the  Nortiieni 
Pacific  Bailroad,  comprising  about  1,300  square  miles  of  gently  rolling 
plateau— firom  500  to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea-level— tiie  only  drawback 
being  a  lack  of  running  streams  of  water  on  any  part  of  it,  and  but  few 
natimd  springs.  Water  is  reached  at  varying  depths,  from  14  to  80  feet 
It  is  covered,  however,  with  a  fine  bunch  grass*  which  is  accepted  here 
as  indubitable  proof  that  the  smaller  grains  will  grow  to  maturity  and 
perfection.    TUs  year  (1885)  there  are  some  fine  crops  of  wheat  on  it" 

The  samples  were  taken  from  ^<  1  to  5  feet  '^  in  depth,  the  soil  being 
a  '<  decomx>osed  basalt  from  3  to  100  feet  deep,"  and  the  subsoil  is 
^^  basaltic  rock."  Ifo  timber  is  found  on  it^  the  prevailing  growth  being 
^  bunch  grass  and  sage  bush." 

1656.  Sandy  soil  from  5  miles  northwest  of  Fmatilla,  Greg. 

1657.  Surface  soU  in  Orant^s  Banch,  Sec  24,  T.  11.  B.  24. 

1658.  Two  feet  of  surface  soil  in  Grants  Banch,  Sec.  24,  T.  11,  B.  25. 

1659.  Soil  from  T.  8,  B.  26. 

1660.  Soil  from  Sec.  26,  T.  7.  B.  26. 

1661.  SoU  from  middle  of  T.  8  N.,  B.  27^  between  the  Yakima  and 
Golmnbia  Bivers. 

1662.  Soil  from  Sec  12,  T.  8,  B.  28. 

These  are  samples  of  virgin  soils  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  the 
most  important  soil  constituents,  as  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  potash,  Ac, 
and  should  produce  abundant  crops  under  favorable  climatic  conditions. 
In  their  contents  of  nitrogen,  however,  they  are,  with  the  exception  of 
Nob.  1660  and  1661,  somewhat  deficient,  and  this  would  indicate  that 
ammoniacal  manures  would  have  to  be  applied  in  the  future,  if,  by  ex- 
cessiTe  cropping,  the  soU  should  become  unproductive 

SOXLi  PBOM  N.  B.  SMITH,  T75I0N  PIBB,  BBBBIBN  0017NTY,  KIOHiaAN. 

2550.  The  sample  of  soil  was  sent  by  Mr.  Smith  December  10, 1888. 
The  sample  was  taken  to  a  depth  of  ^^  10  inches  from  a  portion  of  the 
inverted  furrow."  The  field  is  <^  flat '^  and  the  depth  of  the  soil  ^<  like 
sample  is  from  8  to  30  inches."  The  subsoil  <<  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  is 
sand  filled  with  the  infiltration  of  the  surface:  this  sand  in  places  has 
many  small  flat  stones  resembling  pieces  of  broken  oyster  shells  in 
shape  bat  flinty  ^  character."  The  timber  was  ^^  yellow  pine  and  larch, 
filled  with  a  dense  growth  of  alders,  tag  and  black,  and  blueberries ; 
ttie  8iir£EMse  was  covered  with  moss  2  feet  deep." 

The  following  crops  have  been  raised : 

OtolB.  good  straw,  Ught  gndn.  Buckwheat,  25  to  30  bnahels  to  the  acre.  Com  not  a 
■eoMB.     Potatoes,  one  hundred  and  one  in  a  hUl,  but  none  larger  than  a  walnut. 

12  AO— ^85 
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Cabbages,  radishes,  melons,  squashes,  and  beans  hare  sncceeded.  My  largest  expe- 
rience 18  with  onions  fVora  the  seed ;  the  first  year,  after  getting  2  inches  hi  ^h,  many 
tnnied  yellow  on  top  and  finally  died ;  second  year  they  were  better,  and  third  year 
good. 

In  regard  to  manares  used : 

In  plats  as  follows:  First  year,  ashes  and  lime,  fresh  slaked;  ashes  200  bnshols  to 
the  acre,  lime  2  tons  to  the  acre ;  crop  failed.  Same  platL  second  year :  Hen  drop- 
pings at  the  rate  of  10  cubic  yards  per  acre,  composited  witn  plaster,  and  Just  previ- 
ous to  application  mixed  with  twice  their  bulk  of  white-ash  ashes.  Yield,  300  to  400 
bushels  per  acre.  Third  year:  Garden  City  phosphate,  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  Yield 
improTed.  This  year  (1885)  applied  nitrate  of  soda  150  pounds.  Garden  City  phos- 
phate 800  pounds  per  acre ;  the  crop  is  of  fair  promise  in  the  main,  but  there  are  spots 
where  a  good  stand  has  disapi>eared ;  in  these  barren  spots  there  will  be  found  small 
patches  of  fine  onions  marking  the  spot  of  a  fire.  The  original  plat,  treated  thin  year 
as  above,  *iow  (July)  promises  a  fine  crop.  This  year  I  nave  taken  in  new  ground 
with  the  a  ov^stateid  results. 

The  sample  was  dried  to  make  it  more  secure  when  sent  through  the  maiL 

This  sample,  as  the  most  casual  inspection  of  the  analysis  will  show, 
contains  an  enormous  amount  of  organic  matter,  and  to  this  may  be  at- 
tributed the  poor  success  met  with  in  raising  crops,  as  nothing  is  more 
injurious  than  the  action  of  the  organic  acids,  arising  from  the  decay  of 
the  organic  matter  iu  the  soil,  on  vegetation  when  they  are  present  in 
excess.    For,  however  fertile  the  soil  may  be  in  other  respects,  until 
this  excess  of  humic  acids  is  neutralized  or  otherwise  got  rid  of,'  the  pros- 
pect of  raising  remunerative  crops  is  very  slight.    The  remedy  for  sucli 
a  state  of  affairs  is  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime,  from  2  to  6  tons  of  quick- 
lime per  acre,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  the  organic  matter  present ; 
that  is,  from  .05  to  .6  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  cultivated  soil.    The 
lime  or  marl  used  has  the  power  of  neutralizing  the  humic  acids*.    Burn- 
ing might  also  be  resorted  to,  but  the  use  of  lime  will  probably,  in  sacli 
cases,  prove  more  beneficial.    The  lime  should  be  used  as  a  top  dress- 
ing, as  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  sink  into  the  subsoil,  and  so  it  should 
not  be  plowed  in,  but  kept  as  near  the  surface  as  possible.    The  ground 
should  be  plowed  first,  then  the  lime  spread  and  simply  harrowed  in. 
This  dose  of  lime  must  not  be  repeated  yearly,  but  at  intervals  of  six  or 
eight  years  1  to  2  tons  of  lime  made  into  a  compost  may  be  used.    It  is 
best  applied  in  the  early  winter,  so  that  the  lime  may  work  into  the  sur- 
face before  the  spring  growth  commences. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  and  of  phosphoric  acid  is  very  large,  and  that 
of  lime,  of  potash,  and  soda  is  abundantfor  the  raising  of  any  crop  when 
the  excess  of  organic  acids  has  been  destroyed.  With  the  exception 
noted,  the  analysis  shows  this  soil  to  be  a  very  fertile  one,  containing 
an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  necessary  plant  constituents. 

SOIL.  AI^D  SUBSOIL  FROM  JESSE  H.  BLAIB,  LEBANON,  BOONE  OOUNTT, 

INDIANA. 

2551-2552.  The  samples  were  sent  January  6, 1884,  having  been  taken 
on  September  12, 1883,  '^from  what  is  popularly  called  a  prairie  region, 
but  what  is  thought  to  have  once  been  a  lake,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ilendricks  County;  it  was  dry  and  very  difficult  to  get  a  good  sample. 
The  sample  of  soil  was  taken  by  digging  a  hole  an  inch  square,  then  sliav- 
ing  a  slice  downward,  about  6  inches  deep.    The  sample  of  subsoil  waa 
taken  from  the  next  C  inches  below  the  surface  sample.    The  soil  is  rich , 
solid,  and  about  18  inches  deep,  and  in  a  meadow  of  timothy  grass.     Tl\e 
subsoil  is  tough  clay,  about  3  feet  deep,  then  sand  or  gravel.    Ko  tdtu^ 
ber,  a  swamp  or  wet  prairie,  and  lately  redeemed.    No  manure  has  l>eeii 
used."    The  following  crops  were  raised :  Com,  75  bushels  per  aore  * 
large  yield  of  broom  com,  then  a  large  yield  of  hay.    It  produoea  ^ 
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heavy  crop  of  grass;  wheat  does  &ir;  the  corn  is  not  as  good  as  clay 
lands  yiela. 

The  analyses  show  that  an  abundant  supply  of  the  necessary  plant 
ooDstitnents  are  present,  and  that  the  soil  should  be  very  fertile.  The 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  very  large. 

SOLLS  FBOM  WILLIAM  OABTWBiaHTy  OSVTEBO,  N.  Y. 

2553-2561.  Samples  taken  flrom  three  distinct  fields  on  which  an  acre 
of  sugar  beet  was  grown  in  1883,  were  sent  December  24, 1883.  Samples 
Nos.  2503*2556,  marked  <^A,  1,  2,  3,  and  4,''  were  taken  from  <^a  square 
two- thirds-acre  plot  at  different  points,  BE.,  SW.,  NB.,  NW.  of  the  field.'' 
Samples  Nos.  2557-2559,  marked  "  B,  5, 6,  and  7,''  were  from  "  a  triangu- 
lar one-third-aore  plot,"  taken  at  the  different  angles.  The  two  remain- 
iDg  samples,  Nos.  2560, 2561,  marked  <<  0, 8  and  9,'^  were  from  <'  a  field  of 
sugar  beet  a  mile  distant "  from  the  other  two  fields,  ^'  cultivated  by 
another  party,  on  a  rectangular  plot  of  half  anjusre;  the  samples  being 
taken  at  the  ends,  E.  and  w.  of  the  rectangle.^ 

<<The  general  character  of  all  the  fields  was  a  gentle  slope,  enough  to 
turn  water  readily.    The  samples  were  cut  out  with  a  spade  a  couple 
of  weeks  after  the  crop  was  gathered,  each  about  6  inches  wide  and  deep: 
the  soil  of  field  A  was  8  to  10  inches  deep  j  that  of  field  B  probablv  l 
ibot ;  field  0  was  rather  stony  soil,  8  to  12  inches  deep.    The  subsoil  of 
aQ  the  fields  was  hard-pan,  with  large  stones  and  bowlders  imbedded. 
A  subsoil  plow  was  used  in  preparing  fields  A  and  B.    No  timber  was 
grown  on  the  fields;  the  woods  a^acent,  I  believe,  were  maple.    GThe 
land  has  been  under  cultivation  for  years.    Fields  A  and  B  had  been 
heavily  manured  in  the  spring  of  1882  with  barn-yard  manure,  and  an 
excellent  crop  of  com  and  beans  gathered  that  year.    A  succession  of 
rotating  crops  had  been  taken  previously  from  these  two  fields,  but  I 
have  not  the  statistics  concerning  them.    No  manure  was  directly  ap- 
plied previous  to  beet  planting  on  A  and  B,  but  I  was  informed  that  on 
field  O  barn-yard  manure  was  strewn  midway  between  the  beet  rows, 
which  were  30  inches  apart.    In  fields  A  and  B,  after  harrowing  and 
rolling,  the  seed,  sugar  beet  was  sown,  part  by  hand  and  part  with  a 
wheelbarrow  drill,  in  rows  18  and  20  inches  apart  on  the  4th  and  0th  of 
May,  1883.    All  work  after  hoeing,  thinning,  and  weeding  was  entirely 
by  hand.    The  crop  weighed  nearly  18  tons/ 
The  analysis  of  the  beets  grown  on  these  different  fields  is  as  follows  :* 


Anal^  oftugar  leeUfrom  William  Cartwright,  0$wego,  N.  F. 

Vactoty. 

Total 
weiRht 

Weight 

witkoat 

neok. 

SneroM. 

GlnooM- 

▲th. 

i 

TammvAd   aonth  flAld.llortll  61ld. ....••.. 

1 

4 

6 

6 

U 

Kilot.* 
2.888 
3.457 
2.77« 
2.795 
2.91S 

KHoi* 

1610 
2.640 
2.810 

PlreMit 
12.12 
15.  S4 
1&82 
1&20 
12.74 

Pm'cmu. 
.20 
.17 
.18 
.12 
.40 

Ptrc4tU, 
1.022 
.755 
.862 
L061 
.887 

74  6 

Ixmmv^^  Mouth  field,  tooth  ond... •>•••. 

88.0 

iBuroTad  north  flttld.  north  end.  •...•••. 

85  0 

lawrored,  north  field,  looth  end 

vSh llart'a  ilfld ..,,,,. 

82.0 
70  0 

*  A  kllognan  it  equal  to  2.2  pcmnda. 
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The  analyses  of  these  soils  show  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
sample  of  soil  from  a  field  which  shall  represent  its  average  quality, 
onleflS  the  greatest  care  is  taken. 

*  Chemiosl  division,  BnUetin  No.  3, 1884,  p.  26. 
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In  regard  to  the  analysis.  Nos.  2553-2556,  taken  from  the  soath 
field  at  different  comers  of  the  plot,  the  three  samples,  A  1,  2,  and  4, 
contained  practically  the  same  amount  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  whilst 
A  3  has  about  10  per  cent.  less.  All  four  samples  show  that  tlio  soil  is 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  and  probably  would  be  much 
benefited  by  the  use  of  a  lime  phosphate  or  similar  fertilizer;  its  con- 
tents of  other  soil  constituents  are  ample  for  fertility. 

The  samples  Kos.  2557-2559,  taken  from  the  north  field,  show  that 
this  soil  is  likewise  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  but  is  richer  in  its  con- 
tents of  lime  and  nitrogen  and  in  other  constituenta  similar  to  that 
of  the  south  field.  The  amount  of  gravel  albO  varies  in  the  different 
samples. 

The  two  samples,  Nos.  2560  and  2561,  taken  from  Hart's  field,  differ  in 
their  content  of  coarse  gravel,  but  contain  an  abundance  of  pnosphoric 
acid  and  other  soil  constituents. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  soils  on  which  such  sugar-producing 
plants  as  sorghum  and  sugar  beet  have  been  grown,  the  analyses  made 
by  Mr.  Clifford  Eiohardson,  in  1882  and  1883,  may  be  referred  to.* 

SOILS  FBOM  BAPIDES  PABISH,  LOUISIANA. 

2574-2577.  Soils  from  the  cotton  plantation  of  F.  Seip,  situated  on 
Bayou  Bapides,  near  Alexandria,  Bapides  Parish,  Louisiana: 

All  of  these  four  samples  were  taken  from  the  same  plantation,  and  their  differences 
simply  arise  from  the  greater  or  less  distance  fix>m  the  water-conrse  in  which  the 
plantation  lies ;  near  the  stream  the  soil  is  Ughter  or  sandier ;  as  it  recedes  it  becomes 
heavier,  nntil  finaUy  the  red  clay  soil  is  reached.  The  land  is  a  part  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "  bottom  "  or  allaylEJ  lands  of  the  Bed  Biyer  VaUey.  These  lands  are 
lereL  having  bnt  a  slight  elevation  above  tide  water,  and  in  their  native  state  cov- 
ered by  a  growth  of  heavy  timber  or  forest.  They  be  near  the  Red  River,  and  are 
drained  by  smaQer  streams  or  bayons  mnning  into  the  Red.  The  principal  timber 
growth  is  sweet  gnm.  various  kinds  of  oak,  aui,  hackberry,  sycamore,  elm,  mnlbeny, 
pecan,  cottonwood,  oe.  Trees'are  often  from  3  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  height  of 
75  feet  is  not  nnoommon.  Some  of  the  land  has  been  recently  cleared,  whilst  other 
parts  have  been  for  many  (seventy  or  more)  years  in  cultivation. 

The  samples  were,  in  every  instance,  taken  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  and  6  inches 
square,  or  as  near  that  as  practicable.  The  character  of  the  soil  for  some  10  feet  or 
more  is  principally  a  red  clay,  with  an  occasional  mixture  of  clay  and  sand.  The  sur- 
face for  a  few  inches  is  a  black  mold,  arising  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  the 
leaves  of  the  forest,  &o.  Beneath  tne  red  day  is  generally  found  a  blue  or  grayiah. 
clay. 

The  crops  grown  consist  of  com  and  cotton,  the  latter  principaUy.  The  yield 
would  average  in  the  past  five  years  250  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre;  under  favor- 
able conditions  of  weather  and  good  culture,  500  pounds  ana  pver  were  obtained. 
Com  would  average  about  25  to  &  bushels  per  acre.    No  manure  was  used. 

2574.  This  sample  was  taken  from  a  ^^  field  of  some  8  or  10  acres  bnt 
one  year  cleared,  the  remainder,  300  acres  in  extent,  1i)eing  heavily  tim- 
bered, bnt  of  a  similar  formation.'' 

2576.  This  soil  has  been  twenty  years  in  cnltiyation  and  proved  ver  jr 
fertile,  and  is  a  sample  of  medium  or  ^^  chocolate"  land. 

2576.  This  soil  has  been  longer  in  cultivation  than  either  of  the  two 
preceding,  viz,  thirty  years,  and  is  a  specimen  of  the  fertile  red  clay. 

2577.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  front  and  sandy  alluvial  lands,  and  bass 
been  fifty  years  in  cultivation,  producing  a  somewhat  smaller  crop  tkati 
No.  2576. 

2679-2580.  Soils  from  Mrs.  William  Waters,  samples  collected  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  OummingSy  Alexandria,  La. 

*  Investigations  of  Sorghum  as  a  Sugar-producing  Pladt ;  season  of  1882.  8pecia:i 
report,  pp.  56-61 
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2679.  This  is  a  sample  of  what  is  known  as  <^  creek  bottom  land," 
having  been  taken  from  Flaggan  Creek,  near  Alexandria,  La.: 

The  term  is  applied  to  the  narrow  belto  of  land  bordorixijz  on  each  side  of  the  smatt 
creeks  in  the  pine  bills.  In  this  particular  locality  the  formation  extends  on  both 
mdes  of  the  creek  oyer  a  thousand  acres.  Owing  to  its  slight  eleyation  these  lands 
are  subject  to  OTerflow ;  the  cround  is  sUshtly  undnlating,  and  situated  within  a  few 
handred  yards  of  the  creek,  Into  winch  it  easily  drains.  The  soil  is  generally  thin, 
not  more  than  12  inches  deep.  The  subsoil  is  suffer  and  soon  becomes  a  thick  bhiiHti 
cUy,  intermingled  with  sand  and  grayeL  The  principal  forest  growths  are  whitn 
uak,  hickory,  beech,  ash,  and  magnolia. 

The  sample  was  taken  from  a  field  of  20  acres,  which  has  been  sixteen 
years  in  cultivation  in  com,  cotton,  and  oats.  Yield  from  30  to  40 
bashels  of  com  and  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  lint  cotton.  No  manure 
has  been  used  except  by  planting  peas  in  the  com. 

2580.  This  was  taken  from  ^<  a  field  in  the  pine  hills,  back  of  the  creek 
lands,  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  these  lands,  whidi  embrace  three-fourths 
of  the  area  of  this  parish,  llie  lands  are  high,  rolling,  and  heavily  tim- 
bered with  pines,  PinuspalwtriSj  and  are  not  much  valued  for  cidtiva- 
tion.  The  lands  being  hilly  are  easily  and  naturally  drained  into  the 
creeks.  The  field  from  whence  the  sample  was  taken  has  been  culti- 
vated in  com,  cotton,  and  oats,  with  light  yields.  In  good  seasons  not 
more  than  10  to  15  bushels  of  com  and  100  to  125  pounds  of  lint  cotton 
per  acre  have  been  produced.  The  soil  is  only  a  few  inches  deep,  and 
the  subsoil  consists  of  sand,  gravel,  and  day." 

2681  and  2682.  Soils  from  tiie  plantation  of  William  HarriSi  on  Bayou 
Bobert,  near  Alexandria,  La. 

These  soils  are  of  the  same  formation  as  those  taken  from  Mr.  Siep's 

entation,  and  possess  similar  characteristics,  being  alluvial  bottom 
ds  of  the  Bed  Biver  Yalley. 

In  regiurd  to  the  analyses,  Nos.  2674  and  2676,  the  samples  agree  very 
closely  in  their  contents  of  the  more  important  soil  constituents,  viz, 
phosphoric  add,  potash,  lime,  SsCj  though  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
former  is  nearly  double  that  in  the  latter,  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  virgin  soil. 

Noa.  2575  and  2577  show  a  lees  amount  of  potash,  phosphoric  add, 
and  nitrogen  than  No.  2574,  owiog  to  their  having  been  under  cultiva- 
ticoi  for  a  longer  period,  and  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  keep  up 
the  supply  by  the  use  of  manures.  As  fEir  as  chemical  analysis  is  con- 
cerned, all  these  soils  are  rich  enough  in  all  the  necessary  soil  constitu- 
ents for  the  contyiued  raising  of  abundant  crops,  tiiough  the  continued 
cropping,  year  after  year,  witiiout  the  use  of  manure  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended if  an  abundant  yidd  is  to  be  maintained.  A  moderate  appli- 
cation of  farm-yard  manure,  or  tihe  ashes  of  the  cotton  plant  and  seeds 
mixed  with  lime  would  certainly  result  in  an  increased  yield. 

The  sample  of  creek  bottom  land,  No.  2579,  is  defident  in  its  contents 
of  lime,  and  the  application  of  this  fertilizer  would  undoubtedly  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  land.    In  other  respects  it  is  sufficiently  rich. 

The  analysis  of  the  sample  of  pine-hill  land,  No.  2580,  shows  the  em 
plete  absence  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  great  deficiency  of  lime ;  iu  iact 
it  is  nearly  all  pure  quartz  sand.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  task 
to  bring  such  soils  to  any  de^e  of  profitable  fertility,  as  there  is  a 
general  defldency  of  the  most  important  plant  constituents.  The  con- 
tinued application  of  such  fertilizers  as  South  Garolusa  phosphates, 
eontaining  both  lime  and  phosphoric  add  and  farm-yard  and  cotton-seed 
tares,  with  tiio  admixture  of  some  of  the  red  clay  soils,  would  in  the 
cae  a  time  greailjr  improve  such  landS)  and  as  they  cover  nearly 
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thilee-foiirthB  of  the  area  of  this  patishi  some  flooh  conne  as  above  indi- 
cated will  have  to  be  adopted.  The  mere  application  of  lime  in  liberal 
quantities  wonld  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

The  application  of  lime  to  the  soils^  liTos.  2681  and  2582^  from  Mr.  Will- 
iam Harris,  wonld  increase  their  fertility,  as  they  are  somewhat  defi- 
dent  in  their  contents  of  this  constituent. 

H.  W.  WILEY, 

Chemist. 
Hon.  NOBICAK  J.  OoLKUr, 

O&mmisiioner. 


REPORT  OF  CHIEF  OF  DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY. 


Bib  :  I  respectfiilly  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry  for  the  past  year. 

The  act  of  Congress  under  which  this  division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  orranized  defines  its  work  as  that  of  ^<  ascertaining  the 
annual  .amount  of  consumption,  importation^  and  exportation  of  timber 
and  other  forest  products ;  the  probable  supply  for  fhture  wants ;  the 
means  best  adapted  to  the  preservation  and  renewal  of  forests ;  the  in- 
fluence of  forests  upon  climate,  and  the  measures  that  have  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  various  countries  for  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion or  planting  of  forests." 

In  the  working  of  this  division  a  liberal  construction  has  been  put 
uiKm  this  act«  and  the  endeavor  haa  been  made  to  do  whatever  might 
promote  the  interests  of  forestry  in  our  country.  The  limited  appro- 
priations made  for  the  division  have  not  allowed  it  to  make  its  inves- 
tigations as  extensive  or  complete*  as  is  desirable.  The  pettiest  king- 
doms and  even  duchies  of  Europe,  not  so  large  in  extent  as  some  of  our 
States,  expend  annually  in  the  care  and  management  of  their  forests 
and  in  investigations  relating  to  them,  sums  far  larger  than  are  appro- 
priated by  our  Government  for  similar  investigations  relating  to  an  area 
of  almost  continental  extent.  With  the  means  at  our  disposal,  however, 
valuable  knowledge  has  been  gained,  the  publication  of  which  has 
already  been  of  much  service  to  the  people.  The  annual  reports  of  this 
division,  and  the  four  volumes  of  its  special  reports,  embody  a  large 
amount  of  information  in  regard  to  forestal  matters  both  at  home  and 
abro^.  In  some  directions  these  reports  are  exhaustive,  and  have  been 
received  as  authoritative  in  regard  to  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 

kxniBinoN  o^ woods  and  woodpeoduots  at  nbv^ oblbaks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  undertook,  in  connection  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  under  the  act  of  Congress 
providing  for  contributions  from  the  various  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Oentennial  and  Gotten  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  forestry  by  procuring  and  sending  to  that  exposi- 
tion a  collection  of  useful  articles  which  are  manufactured  from  our 
various  native  woods.  The  object  was  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
visitors  to  the  exposition,  by  placing  before  them  a  large  collection  of 
such  articles  in  one  view,  a  conviction  of  the  great  variety  of  our  woods 
and  their  practical  value  as  fbmishing  us  so  many  useful  and  even  in- 
diapensable  articles  of  daily  employment.  For  this  purpose  I  visited, 
in  person,  several  of  the  wood-worKing  establishments  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  reached  otiiers  in  different  places  by  means  of  correspond- 
Mioe.  Mr.  Saunders  was  able,  by  correspondence  and  through  agents, 
to  reach  many  other  factories,  and  thus  a  quite  extensive  collection  was 
•eenred.  I  believe  this  proved  one  of  the  most  attractive  exhibitions 
al  STew  Orleans.    It  ooiiveyed  information  also  of  permanent  value.    It 

(18S) 
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showed  even  those  most  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  number  and  ralae  o( 
our  woods  how  dependent  we  are  upon  them  for  many  of  the  eonven- 
iencies  of  life,  and  how  deserving  the  forests  are  of  protection. 

TREES  ON  THE  WESTERN  PLAINS. 

As  showing  the  practicability  of  successful  tree  culture  in  the  arid 
legions  of  the  West^  where  such  culture  has  been  pronounced  by  many 
to  be  impossible,  one  of  the  field  agents  of  the  division  transplanted 
several  hundred  trees  of  various  kinds  firom  the  western  portions  of 
Elansas  and  Nebraska,  and  even  from  regions  beyond,  where  they  had 
been  artificially  planted,  and  set  them  out  upon  the  exposition  grounds 
at  New  Orleans,  there  to  put  out  their  leaves  afresh,  thus  giving  occu- 
lar  demonstration  that  trees  will  ffiow,  because  trees  do  grow,  under 
what  many  have  regarded  as  forbidding  conditions.  Within  a  few  years 
many  millions  of  trees  have  been  planted  in  portions  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  which  before  were  nearly  if  not  quite  destitute  of  trees,  and 
they  have  grown  and  flourished.  The  established  tact  that  trees,  val- 
uable for  fruit,  for  shelter,  and  for  timber,  can  be  successfolly  cultivated 
on  much  of  what  has  been  called  the  Great  American  Desert  is  of 
great  practical  importance  fix>m  an  agricultural  point  of  view^  and  will 
be  the  means  of  attracting  settiers  to  that  region  who  otherwise  would 
turn  away  from  it.  It  does  not  follow,  be^mse  any  portion  of  the 
country  is  now  or  has  been  for  a  long  time  treeless,  that  it  must  remain 
so,  or  that  this  is  its  natural  condition.  We  know  of  places  now  barren 
deserts  which  once  were  fertile  and  abounded  in  trees.  The  hand  of 
man  has  brought  them  to  their  bare  and  barren  state.  And  as  the 
hand  of  man  1ms  done  this,  so  it  can  restore  to  them,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  their  verdant  covering  by  restoring  to  them  the  proper  safegiuKrds 
and  conditions  of  tree  growth.  But  littie  of  the  earth's  surface,  certainly 
within  the  temperate  and  equatorial  regions,  is  naturally  doomed  to 
sterility.  France  and  Germany  have  redotiied  with  trees  large  dis- 
tricts of  drifting  sands,  and  in  our  own  country  the  dwellers  upon  Gape 
God,  which  ib  to  so  great  extent  a  barren  sand  area,  though  in  early 
times  well  clothed  with  forests,  have  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  es- 
tablish there  groves  of  the  pine :  and  the  pine  once  established  as  a  shield 
firom  the  salt  spray  and  violent  winds  of  the  ocean,  other  trees,  such  as 
flourish  in  the  same  latitude,  can  be  added  to  the  pinee£  It  is  impossible 
to  say  as  yet  where  a  tree  cannot  be  made  to  grow. 

NEW  yOLXJME  OF  REPORTS  ON  FORESTRY. 

Early  in  the  year  a  new  volume,  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  Beporta 
on  Forestry,  was  published,  embodying  in  part  tiie  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations made  by  this  division  durin|^  the  two  preceding  years. 
Among  the  more  important  contents  of  this  volume  may  be  mentioned 
a  very  full  report  from  six  of  the  prairie  States  in  regard  to  the  success 
which  has  attended  tree-planting  there.    This  report  was  made  from 
information  received  in  reply  to  uiousands  of  circulars  sent  to  all  parts 
of  those  States.    The  replies  received  were  tabulated  and  digested,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  convey  specific  information,  easily  referred  to,  in  re- 
gard to  each  county  in  the  States  firom  which  reports  were  received. 
This,  of  course,  was  but  a  gleaning  of  the  wide  field  presented  for  in* 
vestigation.    It  was,  however,  an  approximate  exhibition  of  the  adap- 
tation of  various  trees  to  particular  localities  which  may  be  of  maelx 
service  to  planters  in  the  future,  enabling  them  to  avoid  mistakes  l>y 
availing  themselves  of  past  ezpetienoe. 
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Another  report,  compiled  in  a  similar  way,  presented  an  exhibit  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  native  forests  of  the  coantry  have  been  cleared  off 
and  for  what  purposes,  the  damage  occasioned  by  forest  flres,  and  other 
iiacts  relating  to  tiie  subject.  By  means  of  a  graphic  chart,  the  steady 
and  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  in  one  State,  in  regard  to  which  we 
have  special  ofi&cial  information,  was  shown  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  As  no  causes  of  forest  destruction  have  been  in  operation  in 
this  State  which  have  not  been  at  work  in  other  and  neighboring  States, 
the  chart  was  made  with  the  presumption  that  it  would  fairly  represent 
the  forest  condition  of  a  considerable  region  respecting  which  we  can- 
not procure  the  same  officii^  evidence  that  is  furnish^  in  the  case  of 
the  particular  State  referred  to. 

CONSUMPTION  OP  WOOD  POB  BAILBOiJ)  TEES. 

A  very  complete  and  exhaustive  report  was  made  also  in  regard  to 
the  consumption  of  the  forests  for  the  purpose  of  ftimishing  ties  for 
the  160,000  miles  of  railroad  existing  in  1884.    The  report  shows  the 
amount  and  kinds  of  wood  used  by  &e  several  roads  from  which  infor- 
Biafion  could  be  obtained,  comprising  about  63  per  cent,  of  all.    The 
sources  from  which  the  ties  were  prooired  are  also  specified,  the  season 
of  the  year  in  which  they  were  cut,  and  their  ascertained  durability. 
From  the  information  obtained,  it  appears  that  to  furnish  the  requisite 
ties  has  required  the  available  timber  growing  on  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  the  States  of  Bhode  Island  and  Oonnecticut,  and  estimating  that 
ties  need  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones  once  in  seven  yea^  on  the  aver- 
age, there  would  be  required  annually  for  this  purpose  the  available 
timoer  growing  on  565,714  acres.    Allowing  again  that  a  growth  of 
thirty  years  is  necessary  to  produce  trees  of  proper  dimensions  fot  ties, 
it  would  require  16,971,420  acres  of  woodland  to  be  held  as  a  kind  of 
railroad  reserve  to  supply  the  annual  demands  of  the  existing  roads,  to 
aay  nothing  of  the  demands  of  new  ones.    This  is  between  3  and  4  per 
sent,  of  the  woodland  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 

HAPLB  SUaAB  INDUSTBY. 

Another  complete  and  valuable  report  contained  in  the  volume  referred 
to  was  one  on  tiie  sugar  product  of  the  maple  tree.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that*  reducing  the  maple  simp  made  to  its  equivalent  of  sugar,  the 
total  prod  act  of  sugar  from  the  maple  for  the  census  year  was  50,944,445 
pounds,  or  a  little  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  entire  sugar  product  of 
the  coantry,  including  that  from  both  sorghum  and  the  sugar-cane.  Of 
the  granalated  sugar  made  in  the  country,  that  from  the  maple  forms  17 
percent. 

This  is  an  important  showing.  The  sugar  maple  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  our  native  trees,  and  is  especially  at  home  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  country,  abounding  where 
the  sori^hiain  will  not  ripen.  The  sugar  from  the  maple  is  identical  in 
eomposition  with  tliat  from  the  cane.  It  can  be  produced  at  compara- 
tively Uttlo  expense.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  sap  taken 
from  the  trees  during  the  brief  sugar-making  season  does  not  percepti- 
Vtj  affect  the  vitality  of  the  trees  or  lessen  their  ultimate  value  for  fuel 
« timber^  for  which  purposes  the  maple  ranks  very  high.  The  produc- 
fion  of  Bugax  takes  place,  also,  at  a  comparatively  leisure*  season  of  the 
IMr,  when  hardly  any  other  business  is  claiming  attention.  The  fuel 
fyr  the  reduction  of  the  sap  to  sugar  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more 
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than  can  be  snpplied  by  the  proper  clearing  up  of  the  forest  or  grove 
and  the  removal  of  fallen  branches  or  the  refdse  left  in  the  nsaal  cutting 
of  fuel  for  home  use  or  for  market.  There  is  no  expense  of  planting  and 
cnltivation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cane  or  of  sorghnm.  The  prodactiou 
of  whatever  amount  of  maple  sugar  is  made  may  be  considered,  there- 
fore, as  almost  clear  gain.  And  the  production  may  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. It  may  be  carried  on  upon  a  large  or  small  scale  and  upon  any 
farm  or  homestead,  even  where  there  are  but  few  trees.  It  is  eminently 
a  home  or  domestic  industry,  attended  with  but  little  expense,  and  of 
manifest  advantage.  Yermont  now  produces  sugar  and  sirup  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  12,000,000  pounds  a  year,  or  about  36  pounds  for 
each  of  her  inhabitants.  She  might  easily  double  this  amount,  not  to 
say  increase  it  fivefold.  There  are  twenty  of  our  States  at  least  in 
which  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  maple  might  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  proportion.  It  woiSd  seem,  therefore,  that  with  the  probable 
production  of  sugar  from  tiie  sorghum  pluit  throughout  aJl  the  States 
except  those  of  the  extreme  north,  where  firost  prevents  its  ripening, 
and  with  the  Southern  States  so  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
cane,  the  time  need  not  be  distant  when  our  entire  supply  of  sugar  may- 
be derived  from  our  own  soiL 

INTBBTiaATIONS  DTJBINa  THB  PBBSBKT  TBAB.  ^ 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  report  this  division  has  been  making 
fiirtfaer  investigations,  by  means  of  circulars  widely  distributed  by  the 
agents  in  the  field.  These  circulars  called  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  forests  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories ;  the  kinds  of  trees  found  growing  naturally ;  to  what  extent  ih6 
forests  have  been  cut,  and  for  what  purposes ;  whether  the  forests  are  in- 
creasing or  deoreasinff  in  extent,  and  at  what  rate;  whether  any  changes 
in  the  streams  have  been  noticed  as  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the 
forests;  whether  floods  and  summer  droughts  have  increased;  whttfc 
effect,  if  any,  the  removal  of  the  forests  has  had  upon  the  annual  amount 
of  rainfall ;  also  to  what  extent  forest  trees  have  been  planted,  and  with 
what  success :  what  kinds  that  have  been  planted  have  failedj  and  the 
causes  of  failure ;  whether  proper  care  and  attention  have  been  given 
them,  and  what  proportion  of  trees  planted  are  growing  and  thnfly ; 
and  whether  the  planting  or  removid  of  forest  trees  has  produced  any 
perceptible  climatic  changes. 

Much  time  has  necessarily  been  occupied  in  comparing  the  replies  to 
these  circulars  and  tabulating  them.  The  results  thus  obtained  will 
furnish  much  valuable  material  for  another  volume  of  reports  on  for- 
estry.   Meanwhile  the  returns  may  be  summarized  in  part,  as  fc^ows : 

PRESENT  POBBST  ABBA  OP  THE  STATES  AND  TBBEITORIES.      r/ 

The  extent  of  our  national  territory  is  so  great,  so  much  of  it  is  yet 
bat  sparsely  settled,  and  so  much  still  unsurveyed,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  with  accuracy  how  much  of  it  is  clothed  with  forests. 
In  taking  the  last  census,  the  General  Government  endeavored  for  the 
first  time  to  take  account  of  the  forests  of  the  country  in  anything  like 
a  complete  manner.  Hitherto,  it  had  only  taken  account  of  those  tliat 
were  embraced  in  farms,  which  left  a  large  amount  of  forests  unconsid- 
ered. The  compilations  of  the  last  census  have  given  us  a  very  valua- 
ble body  of  information  in  regard  to  the  wooded  area  of  the  country. 
With  the  aid  of  that  census  and  other  sources  of  information  the  en- 
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(leavor  has  been  made  to  ascertain  with  greater  precision  the  extent  of 
onr  forests.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  locality  and  extent 
with  that  degree  of  accuracy  that  is  desirable.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
-  surprise  not  unfrequently,  in  making  inquiries  on  the  subject,  to  find 
how  little  a^scurate  knowledge  persons  have  of  the  forest  condition  of 
their  own  State.  Most  widely  discrepant  accounts  have  been  receive<l 
from  persons  living  in  the  same  State  or  Territory.  In  several  cases 
the  State  officials,  when  applied  to.  have  bera  able  to  give  no  satisfac- 
tory information.  There  seems  to  oe  no  accepted  stan<^d  by  which  to 
determine  what  shall  be  classed  as  forest  laoid,  how  abundant  the  trets 
must  be  or  in  what  proximity  to  each  other,  in  order  to  bring  them 
within  the  classification  of  forest,  in  distinction  ftom  waste  or  pasture, 
land.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  following  table  is  minutely  accurate, 
bat  it  Is  believed  to  be  a  closer  approximation  to  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  present  extent  of  our  forest  area  than  has  hitherto  been 
given.  As  showing  at  once  the  distribution  and  relative  amount  of 
foiests  in  the  various  States  and  Territories,  another  representation  has 
been  made  graphioaUy,  and  is  herewiUi  also  shown: 


TbftBtetu. 

Total  lAfid 

Fdt«at  •»*. 

««t  to 

total  uw. 

AJAlnmm ^ -^„,.„. 

Amt. 

32,0*^000 
72.  JG§,  800 
7iS.  94K,  iOO 
9t>,  ffiT,  200 
Cfl,332,*^0<) 

3,  lOi).  i^OO 
n,  S^,  OOO 

1,  U&4,  400 
34,  7l3.fH>0 
87,747,300 
fi3,fl45,600 
3.^  840. 000 
S3,»«2,*00 
3&,  504, 000 

Hi:,  2ef .  ooo 

2S,  RiiO,  000 
VO,  OGS.  MX) 
1(»,  132.  tfOO 

6,aio,*oo 

5,148,000 

ifl,7:Aaoo 

»,  ft^l.200 
21>.  557,  GOO 
4:i,  mi,  400 
Oli,  nw,  -iOO 

4*5,  ThIA,  400 
70,  mi.  eoo 

4,m,20O 
7B,  :)74,  400 
ao,  47  rt,  ^OO 

ai,ofti.?oo 

ViS,  !fW».  ^00 
CO,  M^.IOO 
2^8, 700.  400 
694,400 
19,808,800 
26.720,000 
167, 866, 600 
62,001.600 
5.  846.  400 
25. 680.  000 
42, 803, 200 
16,772,800 
84,848,000 
62,448,000 

Atrtt, 
17.  COO,  000 
10,  OOO.  000 
30,000.000 
20,  WJO,  OOO 
10,000,000 
650,  tiOO 
8.  tK)0,  QOO 
300,000 
30.  000,  000 
18,000,000 
10,  000,  000 
8,  &00.  DOO 
4,  5tk0,  OOO 

X  aoo,  Tjoo 

g,  500,  GOO 

12,  StKJ,  000 

13,  DOO,  000 
13,000,006 

3.000,000 
1,000,000 
14,000,000 
10,  00i>,  000 
]3.  000,  NOO 
Ifl.  000, uOO 
25,  0£M1,  UOO 
l.NW.OOO 

2, 000,  im 
8,  oyo,  t)OQ 

3,  aao,  1)00 
8. 000,  ^m 
g,  oyo,  £100 

1«,  (KM>,  1300 

4,  &t30,iioa 
:;r).  o[jif,  [i(K> 

7,  OiNl,  iJQO 

-..   •  -'uij 

9,000,000 
11, 000, 000 
40,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000 

1,  900. 000 
13,  000,  000 
20.  000.  000 

0. 000,  000 
17, 000.  000 

7, 800, 000 

mi 

U.8 
St.! 

f^Mfnmi^ 

tO.0 

Ooftondo 

IM 

tl.0 

IMkflte 

t.a 

SdKr» ;;:::;::;:::::;:::::::;;;;;;::::;::;;:;:::;:::::;; 

U.9 

ijjonww  .....••>.•  .....•••..  ....•.•••*.«••.•  .•■■*. .■■■■...■» 

07.0 

47.7 

1&6 

•.8 

X0wm «. ^ 

K>ote«k7 \ 

lt.0 
12.7 
6.7 
60.0 
44.0 

^fB#BJk 

03.7 

^M'^.^^l^gkA 

8L7 

10.6 

lflflliig»a 

•8.1 

60.8 

JSSlS^:::::::::::::::::::;::;::::::::::::.-::::::::::: 

44.0 
86.4 

M'^^Btan^ ;......,......-. 

26.9 

KeltfMkA 

8.1 

jg^'rm^m ^^m 

2.8 

62.0 

]fe^r  Jeney ........••......•-•...•. 

48.8 

10.2 

NewTork ^ 

XorthCarolin* 

26.2 
67.9 

OtUo    --- ......••.. 

17.8 

tf>r«ffon.  - 

33.0 

PAnuarlvanU 

24.  S 

8oqth  Carollmt 

2H.8 
46.6 
41.2 

^^xaa 

23.2 

fjteb T^....«',,.T ,,...^--.,. 

7.6 

Vermont -TT-^..,. ................. .....»...,,■..........>>>- 

32.5 

VTrjnoiA - 

50.6 

"WAnliliiflrton.. ..................................... ......... 

44.3 

We^VfrjinUk 

itmmf*fnu^  ■•'• ..•••••.. .M 

57.0 
48.  H 

10.0 

Th^TTBtted  StetM 

1,866,070.400 

489,280,000 

26.4 
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DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  FORESTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States,  exdusive'^of  Alaska,  the  District  of  Oolambia, 
aud  the  Indian  Territory,  there  are  38  States  and  8  Territories,  making 
a  total  of  46.  The  saperncial  area  of  these  46  is  2,900,107  square  miles, 
or  1,856,070,400  acres. 

The  total  forest  area  is  489,280,000  acres,  or  26.4  per  cent,  of  the  su- 
l)erficial  area. 

The  group  of  States  and  Territories  lying  west  of  the  ninety-fifth  me- 
ridian, viz,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming,  have  an  area  of  1,900,169  square  miles,  or  1,216,101 ,600 
acres,  which  is  65.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exceptions  above  noted. 

The  area  of  forest  in  this  group,  exclusive  of  the  Indian  Territory,  is 
only  184,800,000  acres,  or  15.2  per  cent,  of  the  superficial  area. 

K  California,  Montana,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Washington,  which  con- 
tain the  largest  proportion  of  woodland,  are  left  out  of  the  calculation, 
the  superficial  area  of  the  remaining  States  and  Territories  of  the  group 
would  be  751,776,000  acres,  being  40.5  per  cent,  of  the  United  States, 
only  59,800,000  acres,  or  8.1  per  cent,  of  which  is  in  forest 

The  group  of  States,  30  in  number,  lying  east  of  the  ninety-fifth  me- 
ridian, have  an  area  of  1,000,000  square  miles,  or  640,000,000  acres,  being 
34.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  area ;  304,280,000  acres,  or  47  J^  per  cent  of 
which  is  in  forest 

The  Eastern  and  North^n  States  forming  a  part  of  this  group,  viz, 
Maine,  New  Hampshure,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  IllinolB,  Michigan,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri,  have  an  area  of  313,547,200  acres;  139,150,000  acres, 
or  44.4  per  cent,  of  which  is  in  forest 

The  Southern  States,  forming  a  part  of  the  group  east  of  the  ninety- 
fifth  meridian,  viz,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  liouisi- 
ana,  have  an  area  of  326,421,600  nacres ;  165,100,000  acres,  or  60.6  per 
cent  of  which  is  in  forest 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  notice  that  while  the  section  or  group  of  States 
west  of  the  ninety-fifth  meridian  contain  65.5  per  cent  of  Hie  whole  su- 
perficial area,  it  contains  but  37.8  per  cent  of  the  forest  area  of  the 
country ;  and  the  group  east  of  the  ninety-fifth  meridian,  while  it  con- 
tains but  34.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  superficial  area,  contains  only  62.2 
per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  forest 

The  group  of  19  Eastern  and  Northern  States  contains  16.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  superficial  area  and  28.4  per  cent  of  the  forest 

The  group  of  11  Southern  States  contains  17.6  per  cent,  of  total  supcr- 
Ocial  area  and  33.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  forest  area  of  the  United 
^states. 

The  Western  group  contains  889,680,000  acres  superficial  area,  or  272.G 
per  cent,  more  tiian  the  Southern  group,  and  only  19,700,000  acres,  or  4 
pex  cent  more  of  forest  area. 

COST  OF  FBNOES. 

The  cost  of  building  and  repairing  fences  in  the  United  States,  for  1879, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  last  census,  amounted  to  $77,702,473. 
Bast  of  the  ninety-fifth  meridian  there  were  239,147,208  acres  of  land 
embraced  in  fiums.    The  oost  of  building  and  repairing  the  fenc^  on 
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these  farms  was  $66,327,107,  or  84  per  cent  of  the  cost  for  the  United 
States.    The  average  cost  per  acre  was  27.3  cents. 

Kow  if  this  whole  section  was  under  the  operation  of  the  <^  stock  law" 
the  annual  saving  in  timber,  time,  and  money  wonld  be  immense,  while 
the  advantage  to  the  young  growth  in  the  forest  wonld  be  incalculable. 
For,  next  to  forest  fires,  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  most  destructive  to 
young  forest  trees. 

For  example  and  comparison  in  the  cost  of  the  two  methods,  take  the 
county  of  Mecklenburg,  in  North  Oarollna.  This  county  has  had  the 
'^  stock  law  "  in  force  for  many  years.  According  to  the  census  reports 
it  had  146,243  acres  in  farms.  The  cost  of  building  and  repairing  fences 
in  1879  was  $6,215,  an  average  of  4.3  cents  per  acre.  K,  therefore,  the 
cost  of  building  and  repairing  the  fences  on  farms  where  the  ^^  stock 
law"  is  in  force  is  4.3  cents  per  acre,  then  at  the  same  rate  for  the 
239,147.268  acres  in  farms  lying  east  of  the  95th  meridian  the  cost 
would  DC  only  $10,283,329,  an  annual  saving  of  $55,043,778,  or  an  av- 
erage of  $15.59  to  each  fjEum. 

BXPOBTS  AND  DiPOBTS  OF  WOOD. 

[Fnm.  the  Bureaa  of  Stetiftlot.] 

EgpcrtB  tf  woody  and  mamufaeiwrea  of;  alio  firewood,  aawed  hmbor,  ihooJUf  $Mngle$, 
•otaiveo,  amd  \eading$,  o/nd  iimJfor  hewed,  eawed,  or  in  lege,  f^.,  yeare  ending  June  30, 
1884  and  1886. 


1B84. 


ins. 


mfiMtiaed inwhiohirood is th«  ohittf material . 

Asrloaltiml  implements 

Bark,  and  ertnet  ot,  in  tHming  . 


Bflliaid  and  pool  tablee,  and  pwte  of. 

Gaxriafea  and  lioroe  oars,  ana  parts  of.. ...««. 
Cars,  passsnger  and  freiglit 


Ifnsiftal  instnunente...... ....... ..-■«••• 

HsTsl  stocss,  tar.  pitcJi,  tupentlne. .<.... 

Spirits  of  torpentiiie — ^ 


124,27^128 
8,448,280 

292,861 

55,681 

1,582,450 

1,444,080 

100,800 
1,070,118 
8, 110, 200 
8,885,500 


$10,446,442 

2,661,110 

846,218 

49,700 

1,496,475 

860,058 

68.840 

941. 3U 

2,294,668 

2,600,231 


TMsl. 


39,283.985 


*80,263,001 


*  Showing  a  deerease  finr  the  year  ended  June  80, 1885.  of  lO.OlO.OOL 

SUUement  elowing  ike  value  of  wood,  amd  nunn^faeiu^ee  of,  imported  into  the  United  States 
yeare  ending  June  dO,  from  1870  to  1885,  inoluaive. 


Tears. 


TneotdxLtj, 

Dutiable. 

Duty. 

rriH.  .qw 

|0.i:i 

r.|8 

01.076,000 

a,  3;^^  ^  M 

M 

1,984,153 

3,32L     20 

52 

2, 08*<,  81.-J 

2,114. -.47 

ii< 

76 

2, 143.  OM) 

2,  X^l,  788 

12 

1, 650.  rj>f 

ltA\r,-2.>72 

M 

1,1 14.  MO 

:,4i:,   18 

»2 

085,17:1 

1,3X','.08 

B6 

865,  b^.\ 

i.rh4-.  47 

10 

849,  9-.  1 

a.  ifT?.  .:-88 

.92 

933.  44« 

2,  [t.%>,  C04 

6^  i:.i4 

.^i86 

1. 336,  052 

a.t^sv,  :^48 

7, 4!jr 

,n9 

1, 530,  025 

4.4fil,f.06 

8|   '''i' 

n 

1.696.867 

4JM.-M 

64 

1,703,096 

4,  3K.  -48 

B8 

1,609.810 

3.:.:j!;  .21 

U 

!•  4101841 

1870 ^. 

1^1 

lf»72 

1»73 

Id74.. ......... 

•875 

IS7« 

W78 -.. 

1880 c 

Ut81 

1883 -.. 

1883  ......... 


VoTB—Inehided  in  the  '*free  of  duty"  list  for  1884,  are  1,982,674  raOroad  ties.  Tslned  at  $382,718.80. 
In  iBtS  the  imports  of  paner  palp,  mostly  wood,  amounted  to  1,820,888  pounds  i  in  1888  to  2,002,290 
"'  sad  la  1884  to  16,780^408  pc — '- 
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[PRm  the  Oensiu.] 

Compari»on$  of  inne  of  the  9pee^fted  indu$triea  uiing  wood  or  other  forest  product$  entirely 
or  a$  their  principal  materiQl, 


ladovtflAib 


Acrioulttmllnplemeato... ^.... 

ArtlfloiAlllmbft 

BMkeU ^ , 

BiUiardUblM 

Boxes,  (AgikT 

Bozee.  wooden, packing...^. 

Cerpeta,  wood...^...i. ^... 

Ceniegeend  wagon  materiele 

Carriageaand  aledt,  childreu'a 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Gars,  railroad,  street,  and  repairs,  not  in* 
eluding  sleam  railroad  establishments. . . 

Charcoal 

Cigar  molds 

Clock  oases ^ 

Coffins 

Cooperage •• 

Engraving,  i^ood.— 

Fornitore 

Famitnre,  chairs.  .••«•■•••.......«•••■•... 

Handles,  wooden 

Kindling  wood 


11,847 


170 


Looking-glass  and  piotare  fhunes . 

Hatches 

Models  and  patterns — 

Musical  instmmeuts  t 

Not  specified 

Organs ....» 

Pianos 

BeMgeratoiis 

8asli,  doors,  and  blinds 

Sewing-machine  cases 

Ship-bnilding 

Toys  and  games 

VoDeering 

Washing  machines  and  wringers. . 

Wheelbarrows 

Wheelwrlghting 

WlndmiUs 

Wood-pulp 

Wood,  turned  and  earred 

Wooden  ware •«. 


Total. 


UTO. 


Talufl  Df 
matcriAls. 


2,076121.473,025 
i27""iM,'i69 


Valiie  of 
prodacts. 


489 


ft 

642 

4,961 


8,423 

,  529 


70 
60 
820 


27 
1,605 


-I 
$52,066,875 


694,789 


4,236,745 


495.281 
22,787,841 

18,U7,707 


71.479 

1,412,078 

12,881.796 


21, 660, 837 
8,979,743 


8.222,488 


1.432.833' 
65, 362. 887 

81,070,784: 


111,  480' 

4, 026, 989, 

26,863,734! 


57,962,547 
10, 567, 104; 


486,642 
137. 6671 
2,466,313     5,962,235 


930,294 
j    -  ?^'  I?? 


192.409 
17,581,814 


762'    8,252,894 


10 


128,918 


106,420 


8  29,500 

783     1.648.008 
~         1.628,694 


606,463 
86,625,806 


17,010,838| 
"*24i,'7W 


472,720 


872,850 
4,959.191 
4.142.124' 


i8§a 


n 

53 


Talufl  pf 

maUrlali. 


Taloe  vt 
protlucu. 


1, 943 131. 531. 170  $68, 640,  4^6 


83 

304 

46 

221 

602 

5 

.412 

67 

3,841 

130 

176 

3 

2 

769 
3,898 

167 
4,843 

384 

206 

213 
62 

6t5 
37 

230 

84 

171 

174 

71 

1,288 

18 

3,188 

106 

5 

61 

22 

10,701 

69 

50 

710 

287 


80, 209|189, 876, 880  881, 271, 219  j85. 343  283, 933, 030;469, 073, 165 


31. 850 

867, 031. 

1. 080, 466 

1, 389. 7001 

7.674.921 

23.500, 


137.024 

1.  992.  851 

2.  2^9.  758 
Z  903.  465 

12.687.068 
1U2.  170 


4,781,095,  10.114,353 
868,  054;     i.  677,  776 
30.597.086   64.951.617 


19,780,271 

820, 725 

55.210 

19.000 

3,776,222 

18,441.064 

68,605 

81,416,768 

4, 448, 438 

697.820 

1,403.010 

221,905 

4. 831, 248 

4, 298, 562 

168,696 

885,776 

3.692,883 

8,283.119 

881, 842 

20, 790, 919 

1,239,400 

19,786,858 

595.833 

137.082 

587.648 

101,853 

6, 703, 677 

523,504 

910,835 

2,040,630 

2.635,720 


27,907.591 

97^540 

111,820 

50,500 

8,157,760 

33, 714, 770 

734,  ri8 

08.087,901 

9,807,828 

1.650.696 

2,480,968 

765,396 

9.590,310 

4. 668.  446 

908,810 

858,748 
8, 188. 473 

13.264,531 
1.730,731 

86,621.825 
2,064,837 

86,800,337 

1.5^618 

392.205 

1,182,714 

227,803 

18,892,858 
1,010,642 
2,350,046 
6,770.119 
6.335.474 


INOEBASB  OR  DEOREiBE  OF  FORESTS. 


The  information  gained  in  reply  to  the  dronlars  sent  oat  by  the  divis- 
ion conflrm8  the  conclasions  arrived  at  in  taking  the  last  national  cen 
sus,  and  which  intelligent  observers  had  reached  at  an  earlier  date, 
that  onr  forests  are  decreasing  at  a  rapid  and,  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
country,  at  an  aJanning  rate.  In  a  few  of  the  Western  States,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  and  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  the  very  small  extent  of 
natural  tree  growth  and  the  manifest  need  of  shelter  from  cold  and  vio 
lent  winds  have  led  the  people  of  that  region  to  protect  the  existing 
forests  and  to  engage  quite  extensively  in  the  planting  of  new  ones. 
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It  is  estimated  that  in  Febraska  there  are  now  not  fewer  than  700,000 
acres  of  planted  forest  trees.  In  Kansas  there  are  nearly  as  many.  In 
some  of  the  New  England  States,  also,  it  is  probable  that  the  wooded 
area  is  not  diminishing.  Through  the  illness  and  death  of  the  agent 
having  in  charge  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  country  the  circulars 
were  only  partially  distributed  there,  and  we  have  no  authoritative  statis- 
tics on  the  subject  But  in  several  of  those  States  attention  has  been 
directed  for  considerable  time  to  the  value  of  forests  apart  from  their  use 
for  lumber  and  fuel,  and  there  has  been  a  growing  disposition  to  secure 
their  proper  conservation.  In  Maine,  which  was  formerly  our  greatest 
source  of  lumber  supply,  it  is  understood  that  only  such  an  amount  is 
cut  from  the  great  pine  and  spruce  forests  annually  as  is  equal  to  the 
yearly  growth.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  forest  capital  is  not  dimin- 
ished, but  a  steady  revenue  is  derived  from  it,  which  may  be  perpetual, 
while  incidentally  many  great  benefits  to  the  State  are  secured  by  such 
a  husbandry  of  the  forests. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  which  were  never  covered  with 
such  forests  as  those  of  Maine,  and  therefore  never  offered  the  same 
temptations  to  the  ax  of  the  lumberman,  it  is  believed  that  the  wooded 
area  is  actually  increasing.  The  people  are  learning  that  much  of  their 
rough,  hiUy.  and  swampv  land  is  more  profitable  for  the  growth  of  trees 
than  any  otner  crop,  and  they  are  allowing  nature  to  clothe  it  with  the 
covering  which  it  formerly  had. 

But  in  what  may  be  called  the  lumbering  regions  of  the  country,  es- 
pecially where  the  pine  is  abundant  or  fouhd  in  considerable  masses, 
the  work  of  destruction  is  carried  on  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  farmer, 
having  a  portion  of  his  farm  only  covered  with  trees,  will  almost  natur- 
aUy  be  prudent  in  the  consumption  of  them  and  can  easily  be  led  to  see 
that  to  sweep  them  off  at  once  for  cord- wood  or  lumber,  though  it  might 
pat  a  desirable  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket,  would  be  to  lessen  the 
amount  and  injure  the  quality  of  all  the  crops  of  his  cultivated  fields, 
and  that  in  the  end  he  would  be  a  loser.  But  the  lumberman  is  open  to 
no  such  convictions.  He  is  concerned  with  no  crops  except  those  of  the 
forest  His  aim  and  interest  are  to  level  the  trees  and  convert  them  into 
lumber  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  sees  in  the  tree,  or  thinks  ho  does, 
so  much  money,  and  he  aims  to  secure  it  by  the  most  rapid  means.  He 
has  no  consideration  for  grain  fields  or  climatic  results,  for  rainfall  or 
waterfisdls,  except  as  they  are  connected  with  the  cutting  and  marketing 
of  his  logs.  He  is  blind  to  all  such  things.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
miner.  He  has  no  thought  of  the  general  benefit  of  forests  to  those 
living  near  them,  much  less  of  their  possible  benefit  to  those  who  are 
even  remote  from  them.  Trees  to  him  are  simply  good  for  mine  props 
or  as  fuel  for  the  conversion  of  his  ores  into  marketable  metaL  The 
lumberman  and  the  miner  alike  cut  with  reckless  profusion,  wasting 
often  more  than  they  directly  consume,  leaving  upon  the  ground  large 
portions  of  what  they  cut,  and  breaking  down  and  destroying  much  of 
the  young  wood  in  getting  what  they  seek.  Often  this  waste  and  broken 
down  wood,  becoming  dry,  is  ignited  by  some  accideutal  cause  and  be- 
comes the  occasion  of  a  raging, uncontrollable  fire,  which  sweeps  through 
the  forest,  carrying  destruction  over  a  wide  space.  Such  is  the  condition 
of  the  forests  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country ;  such  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  This  reckless,  ruinous  treatment  of  the  forests  continues 
with  little  if  any  abatement,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  which  have 
been  given  on  the  subject  by  those  who  have  observed  it  with  a  disiji* 
tere6ted  view. 

In  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  eountiy  the  destmotian 
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of  the  forests  has  not  been  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has  been  in 
the  northern  and  western  portions,  and  has  not  yet  excited  alarm.  Those 
portions  were  naturally  heavily  wooded,  and  owing  to  their  different 
sitaation  and  the  different  character  of  meir  wood  have  not  been  drawn 
upon,  either  for  fuel  or  lumber,  to  the  same  extent  as  have  the  forests 
of  the  North.  But  as  the  north^n  supplies  for  lumber  have  been  found, 
within  the  last  few  years,  to  be  perceptibly  diminishing,  and  their  entire 
failure  within  a  comparatively  short  time  is  manifestly  threatened,  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  both  the  pine  and  the  hard  woods  of  the 
South,  and  the  lumbermen  have  been  transferring  their  operations,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  that  region.  Large  tracts  of  woodland  have  been 
bought  up  for  lumbering  purposes,  and  the  same  wasteful  methods  of 
cutting  and  use  have  been  adopted  which,  have  so  long  prevailed  at  the 
Korth.  Throughout  extensive  regions,  where  the  forests  have  not  been 
visibly  cleared  away  the  finest  timber  has  been  culled,  and  already  in 
'  many  of  the  Southern  States,  in  portions  which,  to  the  traveler  or  the 
casual  observer,  seem  well  wooded,  it  is  dif&cult  to  procure  timber  of 
the  best  dass.  Agents  of  great  wood- working  establishments  of  our 
own  country  and  of  Europe  ha(ve  visited  most  of  the  accessible  forests 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  and  bought  up  the  choicest  stock  of  hard 
woods.  So  flEU*  has  this  gone  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the  reckless 
consumption  of  these  woods  which  has  prevailed,  it  has  carried  the  price 
up  to  a  point  which  indicates  their  present  scarcity.  Black  walnut, 
formerly  so  abundant  as  to  be  used  fireely  for  fuel  and  for  fence-rails,  is 
now  quoted  in  the  market  at  nearly  as  high  a  price  as  mahogany,  and 
the  best  cherry  wood  is  but  little  lower.  Undoubtedly  the  States  bor- 
dering upon  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  Lower  Mississippi  have  an  abun- 
dant forest  area,  much  of  which  can  be  cleared  and  devoted  to  agricult- 
ural purposes  with  manifest  advantage  in  every  respect  But  this 
clearing  should  be  done  judiciously  and  not  in  the  hap-hazard  way  in 
which  it  is  now  going  on.  It  is  none  too  soon  for  those  States  to  take 
warning  from  the  results  of  the  reckless  destruction  of  forests  in  some 
parts  of  our  own  country  and  in  European  countries^  and  begin  to  hus- 
band t^eir  resources  and  so  regulate  the  consumption  of  their  woods 
that  it  shaU  not  impair  their  forest  capital,  but  leave  it  in  such  amount 
and  so  distributed  that  it  may  perpetoally  yield  a  sufficient  supply  for 
the  economic  uses  of  the  people,  while  also  exerting  its  proper  influence 
in  preserving  a  desirable  climatic  condition  and  ministering  to  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  forests  properly  situated  are 
known  to  do  by  maintaining  a  desirable  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air 
and  an  equable  flow  of  the  streams. 

INFLUENOE  OF  FORESTS  UPON  THE  FLOW  OF  STREAMS  AND  UPON 
FLOODS  AND  DROUaHTS. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  direct  influence  of  forests  in 
tlie  production  of  rain,  there  can  be  none  in  regard  to  their  eflSect  upon 
tbe  distribution  of  the  rainfall  by  means  of  springs  and  streams.  The 
responses  received  during  the  year  to  the  inquiries  on  this  subject  made 
by  this  division,  confirm  tiie  conclusions  arrived  at  by  observations  and 
inquiries  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  this  and  other 
countries.  With  one  voice  they  attest  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the 
forests  from  the  neighborhood  of  streams  not  only  lessens  the  whole 
amount  of  water  flowing  in  their  channels,  but  renders  its  flow  muck 
more  irregular  than  before.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  streams,  where 
the  forests  ai^acent  to  them  or  in  which  they  have  their  head-springs 
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have  been  cut  off,  the  streams  have  often  been  so  rcdaced  as,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  almost  to  disappear.  And,  in  the  case  of  streams, 
whether  large  or  small,  the  result  has  been  to  produce  floods  when  the 
snows  melt  in  spring-time,  or  after  heavy  rains,  to  be  followed  by  a  greatly 
diminished  flow  of  water  afterwards,  especially  in  those  seasons  of  the 
year  when  rains  are  least  frequent  and  copious. 

As  to  the  direct  influence  of  forests  in  producing  rain  or  increasing 
its  amount  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  their  consequent  favorable 
effect  upon  agriculture  and  the  supply  of  water  for  springs  and  streams, 
although  the  preponderance  of  evidence  at  present  seems  to  favor  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  such  an  influence,  further  observation  and 
careful  and  extended  experiment  are  necessary  before  this  can  be  con- 
sidered definitely  and  conclusively  settled. 

Hardly  anytJiing,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  being  better  settled, 
by  extended  observation,  than  that  the  forests  are  great  regulators  of  the 
distribution  of  the  water  precipitated  from  the  clouds  and  consequently 
of  the  flow  of  streams.    By  their  shade  and  by  the  obstruction  which 
they  offer  to  sweeping  winds,  they  lessen  the  evaporation  which  would 
otherwise  carry  off  speedily  from  the  ground  much  of  the  rainfall, 
while  the  loose,  spongy  soil,  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  their  fallen 
leaves,  absorbs  the  water  precipitated  from  the  sky  or  produced  by  the 
melting  of  the  winter's  snow,  and  causes  it  to  flow  off  gradually  into  the 
channels  of  the  streams  instead  of  being  allowed  to  flood  them  at  once 
and  produce  at  times  devastating  torrents.    It  is  a  well-established  fact, 
obvious  to  all  whose  observation  reaches  through  any  considerable 
*  period  of  time,  that  with  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests  to  secure  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  or  to  convert  them  into  lumber,  the  lesser 
streams  have  diminished  in  volume  and  the  larger  streams  for  this  rea- 
son have  become  less  navigable,  and  therefore  less  available  for  com- 
meroe.    Instances  might  be  adduced  without  difficulty  of  sawmills 
and  other  wood- working  establishments,  which  have  been  erected  upon 
streams  flowing  through  or  near  forests,  with  the  design  of  using  the 
material  near  at  hand,  where  the  process  of  cutting  away  the  trees  has 
80  diminished  the  amount  of  water  that  the  requisite  power  has  failed, 
and  the  owners  have  been  compelled  to  build  new  dams  and  duplicate 
their  machinery  so  as  to  use  the  diminished  water-supply  a  second  time 
as  the  only  means  of  continuing  their  business.    The  manufacturers  on 
many  of  our  streams  have  been  obliged  thus  to  duplicate  their  ma- 
chinery, or  to  build  reservoirs  at  great  cost,  in  which  to  store  up  the 
superabundant  water  of  flood-times  for  use  in  times  of  drought,  or  to 
supplement  their  deficient  water-power  by  the  introduction  of  the  aux- 
iliary power  of  steam.  ^ 

Four  years  ago  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  appointed  an  able  com- 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  extent  to  which  the  forests  of  the  State  wen- 
being  destroyed,  and  the  effect  produced  by  their  destruction  upon  rain 
tail,  ponds,  and  streams.  This  commission,  after  protracted  and  ex 
tensive  inquiry,  has  recently  made  its  report,  which  is  one  of  great 
value,  not  only  for  the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  but  for  those  of  many 
other  States.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  case  tlic 
commission  sent  out  circulars  to  the  town  authorities  and  to  many  others, 
especially  of  the  older  inhabitants,  asking  them  whether  the  amount  ot 
nater  in  the  streams,  ponds,  and  springs  in  their  vicinity  had  diuiiii- 
ished  within  their  remembrance ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  removal  of  the 
woods  and  forests  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  From  the  replies  to  these 
drcolars  it  is  very  clear  that  the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  had 
serious  effects.  Among  the  facts  reported  the  following  may  be  taken 
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as  examples  of  the  general  testimony :  A  small  stream  in  the  sonthcru 
part  of  the  State,  in  the  town  of  Bichmond,  in  1865,  furnished  ])0wer 
sufficient  for  four  saw-mills  nearly  all  th6  year.  It  began  to  dry  ui>  ais 
the  cutting  of  the  timber  commenced  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  water  and 
the  woods  now  have  disappeared  together.  In  the  adjoining  towns  of 
Fitzwilliam  and  Rindge  the  same  results  have  been  reached.  Well- 
known  trout-streams,  once  well  stocked  with  flsh,  are  now  dry  one-half 
of  the  year,  the  ground  having  become  treeless.  In  Chesterfield  the 
flow  of  the  streams  is  reported  as  more  irregular  than  in  early  times. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  streams  about  Nashua.  The  Merrimac  River, 
so  important  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is  protected  from  great  varia- 
tions in  its  volume  from  month  to  month,  by  means  of  large  ponds  and 
dams,  but  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Franklin,  who  has  observed 
the  river  for  sixty  years,  thinks  its  volume  has  diminished  one-fourth 
in  that  period.  One  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  is 
confident  that  the  water  in  the  Gontoocook  River  has  decreased  one- 
third,  even  within  twenty  years,  and  that  its  tributaries  have  fallen  off 
still  more.  At  Hanover,  it  is  said  the  Connecticut  River  for  many  years 
has  been  decreasing  in  volume,  and  with  increasing  rapidity  the  timber 
frx>m  its  headwaters  has  been  floating  by.  In  Canaan^  sixty-five  years 
ago,  there  were  nine  or  more  mills:  abundant  water-power  all  the  year 
round ;  no  thought  of  reservoirs,  double  dams,  or  precautions  against 
drought.  A  native  of  the  plccce,  returning  after  an  absence  of  thirty 
years,  found  the  hills  and  rocks  bare,  the  springs  choked  up,  and  the 
mills  obliged  to  resort  to  steam-power  or  lie  idle.  Even  in  the  northern 
counties,  where  the  timber  is  still  comparatively  abundant,  similar  testi-  r 
mony  is  given.  In  the  town  of  Littleton,  three  of  its  oldest  citizens  j 
testify  that  the  power  of  the  Ammonoosuc  at  that  point  has  diminished 
one-third  within  fifty  or  sixty  years.  An  intelligent  observer  at  Berlin, 
on  the  Androscoggin,  says  that  the  water  in  eight  brooks  and  two  ponds 
in  his  vicinity  has  materially  diminished  within  twenty-six  years.  Six 
years  ago  he  supplied  his  stock  with  water  from  what  was  then  an  un- 
failing brook,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  which  fhmished  SOO  gallons  per 
hour.  Kow,  that  the  trees  along  the  stream  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
woodman^s  ax  and  by  forest  fires,  his  water-supply  is  out  short  in  sum- 
mer by  drought  and  in  winter  by  frost. 

The  geological  character  of  New  Hampshire  is  such  that  it  must  con- 
tinue largely  a  wood  and  timber  bearing  State.  <<  Nature  herself,"  say 
the  commissioners,  "in  the  very  configuration  of  the  State's  surface,  and 
in  the  character  of  its  soil,  absolutely  commands  that  whatever  may  be 
the  preference  of  its  inhabitants,  at  least  one-half  of  it  shall  remain  per- 
petually devoted  to  ttie  production  of  wood  and  timber,  and  that  what 
nature  has  unalterably  ordained  it  becomes  them  to  accept''  Accept- 
ing this  ordinance  of  nature,  the  wooded  area,  in  limited  districts,  has 
been  allowed  to  increase,  and  in  every  instance  where  the  decrease  of 
water-power  has  been  checked  or  averted,  the  commissioners  say  that 
it  has  been  by  means  of  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  the  forests. 
The  regulative  power  of  forests  receives  important  testimony  in  its  favor 
also  from  the  geological  report  of  the  State,  from  which  we  have  the 
statement  (vol.  1,  p.  124)  that  when  in  the  central  and  southern  por- 
tions of  the  State  the  hay  crop  has  been  cut  short  by  drought,  it  has  been 
known  to  be  above  the  average  in  the  northern  part,  even  with  less  raiu-. 
fall,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  forests  secured  a  better  distribution  of 
the  results  of  rainfall  and  melted  snow.  In  short,  the  proper  storage 
and  distribution  of  our  water-supply  are  of  much  greater  importance  to 
us  than  the  amount  received. 
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The  report  of  the  New  Hampshire  commissioners  confirms  the  conclu- 
.4oD8  of  careful  observers  everywhere  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  forests 
apon  the  volume  and  steadiness  of  the  flow  of  streams.  In  Europe  the 
same  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  the  most  scientific  observers. 
In  1873  Herr  Gustave  Wex,  chief  director  of  works  undertaken  for  im- 
proving the  Danube,  published  a- paper  in  which  he  argued  that  the 
diminution  of  water  in  many  streams  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  clearing 
of^  of  forests.  He  presented  a  series  of  annual  observations  made  by 
means  of  river-gauges,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Bhine,  at  Emmerich,  from  1770  to  1835,  the  mean  depth  for  the  first  ten 
years  was  11  Prussian  feet  and  4.1  inches,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  6 
feet  9.2  inches.  The  decrease  in  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  and 
the  Danube  had  also  been  considerable  and  apparently  from  a  common 
cause.  The  paper  excited  much  interest,  and  the  author  requested  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
examine  its  facts  and  statements.  This  was  done,  and  after  several  ses- 
sions, in  which  the  commission  also  took  into  consideration  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  adduced  to  explain  the  facts  on  a  different  theory 
from  that  of  Herr  Wex,  they  made  a  report  fully  sustaining  his  views. 
The  subject  was  also  brought  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  a  commission  appointed,  who  fully  confirmed  the 
opinions  and  conclusions  of  Herr  Wex  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the 
removal  of  the  forests  upon  the  flow  of  streams. 

Corroborative  evidence  substantiating  the  opinion  of  Herr  Wex  might 
be  adduced  flM)m  many  European  sources,  as  this  subject  has  received 
*  much  mo^  attention  abroad  and  for  a  longer  period  than  with  us.  One 
source  of  evidence  is  to  be  had  there  which  we  cannot  yet  furnish,  be- 
cause we  have  bo  lately  begun  to  plant  at  all  on  such  a  scale  that  we  can 
draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  planting  upon  climate  or 
rainfall  or  the  flow  of  springs  and  streams.  But  in  Europe,  where  ob- 
servations have  been  made  for  a  long  time  and  in  a  scientific  manner, 
and  where  great  areas  of  ground  have  been  planted  with  trees  and  for- 
ests re-established  in  places  ii:om  which  they  had  been  removed,  the 
influence  of  the  forests  is  susceptible  of  a  double  proof,  which  is  most 
complete  and  satisfactory.  More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  France 
became  concerned  for  her  forests,  which  wore  being  rapidly  consumed, 
and  various  regulations  were  made  from  time  to  time  for  their  conser- 
vation. Arrangements  were  also  made,  on  liberal  terms,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  these  regulations  to  the  forests  belonging  to  the  communes,  where 
this  could  be  done  with  their  consent.  In  the  Ami  des  Sciences^  of  Do^ 
ccmbcr,  1873,  there  is  given  the  following  statement  by  M.  Oantegril, 
subinspector  of  forests : 

Upon  the  toxxitory  of  tho  oommnue  of  Labroguibre  (Tarn^  there  is  a  forest  of  1,834 
hectaroi  (4,524  acres),  koown  as  the  forest  of  Hontant,  and  owned  by  tho  commune, 
U  extends  northward  on  the  Montagne-Noir,  and  the  soil  isjnranitic,  with  a  maximum 
altitade  of  1.243  meters,  and  a  slope  of  from  15  to  CO  in  1(K).  A  little  water-course, 
the  Caunan  brook,  rises  in  this  forest,  and  drains  tho  waters  of  two-thirds  of  its  sur- 
face. At  the  entrance  of  the  forest,  and  along  this  brook,  are  located  several  fulling 
mills,  each  requiring  8  horse-ijower,  and  moved  by  water-wheels,  which  work  the 
beaters  of  the  machines. 

The  commane  of  Labragoidre  had  long  been  noted  for  its  opposition  to  the  forest 
re^nlations.  and  the  cutting  of  wood,  together  with  the  abuse  of  pasturage,  had  cou 
'^ned  the  forest  into  an  immense  waste,  so  that  this  great  property  would  hardly  pay 
the  co«t  of  guarding  it  and  afford  a  meager  supply  for  its  inhabitants. 

Wliile  the  forest  was  thus  mined  and  the  soil  denuded  the  waters  after  each 
heftvy  rain  swept  down  through  the  vaUey,  bringing  with  them  great  quantities 
of  gravel,  the  debris  of  which  still  onoumhers  the  channel  of  this  stream.  Tho  vio- 
lence of  tJiese  floods  was  sometimes  so  great  that  they  were  compelled  to  stop  the 
machines  for  some  time.    But  in  the  summer  time  another  inconvenience  made  its 
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appearance.  Little  by  little  the  dronfi^lit  extended,  tlio  flow  of  waters  became  insig- 
niucant,  the  mills  stood  idle  or  could  be  ran  only  occasioDally  for  a  short  time. 

Aboat  1840  the  municipal  authorities  began  to  give  information  to  the  population 
relative  to  their  true  interests,  and  under  the  pfotection  of  a  better  supervision  the 
work  of  replanting  has  been  well  managed,  and  the  forest  is  to-day  in  sDccessfnl 
growth. 

In  proportion  as  the  replanting  progressed,  the  precarious  use  of  the  mills  ceased, 
and  the  region  of  the  water-courses  was  greatly  modified.  They  now  no  longer 
swelled  into  sudden  and  violent  floods,  compelling  the  machines  to  stop,  but  the  nso 
did  not  begin  until  six  or  eight  hours  after  the  rains  began.  They  rose  steadily  to 
their  maximum,  and  then  subsided  in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  the  mills  wore  no 
longer  obliged  to  stop  work,  and  the  water  was  always  enough  to  run  two  fulling  ma- 
chiuos,  and  sometimes  three. 

This  example  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  all  the  other  circumstances  had  remained 
the  same,  and  therefore  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  reforesting  the  changes  that 
occurred,  namely,  diminution  of  the  flood  at  the  time  of  rain  and  an  increase  of  its 
flow  during  other  times. 

EFFECT  OF  FOEESTS  UPON  CLIMATE. 

As  to  tlio  influence  of  forests  upon  climate  the  replies  to  the  circu- 
lars are  less  satisfactory  and  of  less  value  than  they  are  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  forests  upon  the  flow  of  streams,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
It  requires  a  nicer  and  more  methodical  observation  to  ascertain  the 
former  than  the  latter.  The  shrinkage  of  streams  and  the  alternations 
of  flood  and  drought  are  obvious  to  all  who  dwell  near  them,  whether  they 
are  intelligent  enough  to  assign  the  proper  causes  of  them  or  not.  The 
occasional  testimony  of  the  eye  is  all-sufficient.  But  it  is  only  a  higher 
order  of  observers  who  are  competent  to  give  testimony  as  to  variations 
of  climate  and  the  extent  to  which  such  variations  should  be  ascribed 
to  one  cause  or  another.  We  shall  have  to  wait,  therefore,  until  we  have 
such  observers  in  sufficient  number  and  they  have  extended  their  ob- 
servations over  a  suflicient  length  of  time  to  eliminate  errors  which  may 
attach  to  particular  instances  before  we  shall  have  a  body  of  evidence 
which  will  be  generally  accepted  as  conclusive.  Meantime  we  must  de- 
pend upon  the  results  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made  by 
competent  persons  in  other  countries  where  the  study  of  forestry  has 
long  been  prosecuted  and  is  not  a  novelty  of  the  day.  We  have  some 
truly  scientific  observers  in  regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  subjects. 
They  are  doing  useful  work.  But  we  need  many  more  for  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  our  country,  not  only  in  connection  with  our  colleges  and  sci- 
entific academies,  but  in  all  our  cities  and  larger,  not  to  say  smaller, 
towns.  It  is  only  by  the  careful  comparison  of  a  multitude  of  such  ob- 
servations, reaching  through  many  years,  that  we  can  arrive  at  satis- 
factory conclusions.  No  agricultural  college  at  this  day  should  be  re- 
garded as  doing  its  proper  work,  or  as  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears, 
which  has  not  a  chair  for  instruction  in  forestry,  in  connection  with 
which  systematic  observations  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  forests  upon 
climate  are  made. 

EXTENT  AND  SUCCESS  OF  TEEE  PLANTING. 

Eeturns  from  the  circulars  making  inquiry  on  the  subject  show  a 
gratifying  increase  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  tree  planting.  As 
might  be  expected,  this  awakened  interest  is  most  general  and  widely- 
extended  in  those  Western  States  and  Territories  where  the  natural  sup- 
ply of  trees  is  most  deficient.  In  Nebraska,  with  the  helpful  stimulus 
of  Arbor  Day,  which  had  its  origin  there,  it  is  reported  that  7,000,000 
trees  were  planted  in  a  single  year  and  on  a  given  day,  and  already  tho 
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number  of  acres  of  planted  forest  in  tbat  State  exceeds  that  of  the 
natnral  forest.  In  Kansas  and  Dakota  a  similar  interest  is  manifested. 
Minnesota  has  shown  for  several  years  a  most  intelligent  interest  in 
tree  culture.  The  Forest- Tree  Planter^ 8  Manual,  published  by  the  State 
Forestry  Association,  contains  much  valuable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tree  planting,  and  its  distribution  has  been  of  much  service  not 
only  in  Minnesota,  but  also  in  other  States. 

letters  received  by  the  division  from  all  portions  of  the  country  in- 
dicate that  there  is  an  awakening  of  interest  in  tree  planting  in  every 
direction.  Of  course,  it  results  as  yet  in  the  planting  of  an  insignifi- 
cant amount,  when  compared  with  the  vast  quantity  of  native  forest 
annually  swept  away  by  the  ax  and  by  fire.  But  such  interest,  once 
aroused,  grows  in  intensity  and  spreads  from  one  to  another.  The  more 
attention  is  given  to  the  subject  the  more  interesting  it  becomes.  The 
more  one  plants  the  more  he  wishes  to  plant,  and  his  example  stimu- 
lates his  more  ignorant  or  tardy  neighbor  to  adopt  a  similar  course  and 
become  a  tree  planter.  More  and  more  a  knowledge  of  the  oflSces  of 
trees  in  respect  to  climate  and  its  modification,  in  respect  to  the  growth 
of  the  husbandman's  crops  and  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  life,  is 
spread  abroad  and  gives  promise  of  a  coming  time,  not  far  distant, 
when  the  value  of  trees  will  be  generally  recognized,  and  they  wiU  be 
treated  accordingly. 

That  tree  planting  has  been  attended  with  failure  in  some  cases  is  not 
to  be  denied.  The  reports  coming  to  the  division  indicate  this,  and  some 
are  disposed  to  assert  that  tree  planting  is  so  seldom  attended  with  suc- 
cess as  to  be  discouraging.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  many  of 
those  who  engage  in  tree  planting  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
planting  and  as  little  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  plant  life, 
that  80  little  attention  is  given  to  the  choice  of  trees  or  their  adaptations 
to  different  soils  and  situations,  and  that  so  little  care  is  given  to  the  act 
of  planting  itself,  and  so  little  subsequently,  the  wonder  should  be  that 
00  many,  rather  than  that  so  few,  trees  when  planted  live  and  thrive. 

The  almost  uniform  testimony  is  that  the  failure  of  trees  to  grow  is 
attributable  to  thelack  of  proper  preparation  of  the  ground,  carelessness 
in  planting,  or  insufBcient  attention  afterwards.  While  it  is  true  that 
trees  will  flourish  on  poor  soils,  and  where  the  ordinary  crops  of  the 
fermer  would  fail,  and  while  on  this  account  there  would  bo  great  gain 
in  devoting  much  of  our  sterile  and  so-called  waste  land  to  the  growth 
of  trees,  it  is  yet  as  true  in  regard  to  trees  as  it  is  in  regard  to  other 
vegetable  growths,  that  the  better  the  soil  the  bletter  the  crop,  and  that 
if  it  will  pay  to  be  careful  and  painstaking  in  the  cultivation  of  the  com 
plant  or  the  cotton,  it  will  as  surely  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  maple  or  the 
walnut. 

Many  persons,  from  their  mode  of  treating  trees,  would  seem  to  think 
that  the  planting  of  a  tree  requires  no  other  care  than  is  requisite  for 
the  setting  of  a  i>ost  They  actually  expend  more  time  and  care  often 
in  the  setting  of  a  post,  which  they  expect  to  last  but  a  few  years  at  the 
most,  than  they  do  in  planting  an  oak  or  an  elm,  which  has  in  it  the  pos- 
sibility  of  growth  and  constantly  increasing  value  for  hundreds  of  years. 
The  post  is  dead  matter ;  the  tree  is  a  living  thing,  endowed  with  a  deli- 
cate organism,  sensitive  to  whatever  it  is  in  contact  with  and  to  all  its 
surroundings.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  care  is  usually  taken  to  place 
it  in  the  ground  at  the  proper  depth  and  to  see  that  the  earth  is  com- 
peted around  it  on  every  side,  so  that  it  will  stand  firmly  in  its  place. 
With  the  tree,  how  often  is  the  planter  careless  whether  the  earth  is 
excavated  to  a  sufBcient  depth  and  width  to  admit  its  roots  and  allow 
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them  to  be  placed  in  their  natural  position,  or  to  press  it  properly  aboii 
the  roots  so  that  they  may  hold  the  tree  firmly  in  place  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  their  delicate  fibrils  to  lay  hold  of  the  food  upon  which  the 
life  and  growth  of  the  plant  are  dependent.  Then,  again,  how  often  is  it 
taken  for  granted  that  the  tree,  once  placed  in  the  ground,  will  take  care 
of  itself  and  grow  without  any  further  attention.  So  the  tree  planter 
allows  the  grass  and  weeds  to  spring  up  around  his  young  trees  and 
absorb  the  nutriment  which  they  ought  to  have,  and  then  wonders  that 
the  tender  trees  wither  and  die.  Failures  in  tree  planting  are  attributa- 
ble  to  ignorance  and  carelessness.  The  intelligent  and  careful  planter 
does  not  often  complain  of  failure.  The  late  Leonard  B.  Hodges,  super- 
intendent of  tree  planting  on  the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
well  known  for  his  interest  and  success  in  forest-tree  planting,  says :  "I 
suppose  that  portion  of  the  treeless  region  of  Minnesota,  which  is  inter- 
sected  by  the  main  line  of  the  first  division,  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  liuil- 
road,  is  a  fair  average  of  the  treeless  region  of  ^Minnesota,  no  better  and 
no  worse.  Now,  my  experience  in  this  work  on  that  range  of  country 
enables  me  to  say  with  considerable  confidence  that  I  can  figure  as 
closely  on  the  cost  of  growing  40  acres  of  forest  timber  out  there  as  any 
farmer  can  on  the  cost  of  growing  40  acres  of  wheat  or  of  corn.  I  might 
truly  say,  with  more  certainty,  for  there  is  less  risk  in  raising  a  crop  of 
forest  trees.''  And  again  he  lays  it  down  as  true,  and  challenges  con- 
tradiction, that  a  crop  of  trees  can  be  grown  as  surely  and  in  proportion 
to  its  value  with  far  less  expense  than  a  crop  of  corn.  With  anything 
like  the  attention  bestowed  upon  trees  which  most  persons  are  ready  to 
bestow  upon  their  annual  crops  the  labor  of  the  tree  planter  will  bo 
crowned  with  success. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TREE  SEEDS. 

During  the  year  several  hundred  packages  of  tree  seeds,  embracing: 
thirty  or  more  varieties  have  been  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  chiefly  in  those  regions  which  are  most  destitute  of  trees.  It 
is  not  possible  for  the  Department,  with  the  means  at  its  disposal,  to 
undertake  to  furnish  trees  or  seeds  of  trees  on  a  large  scale  and 
in  quantities  to  meet  the  demands  of  forest  planters.  Nor  would  it  bo 
desirable  to  do  so,  perhaps,  if  it  could.  If  done  at  all,  it  should  be  done 
by  the  separate  States,  as  it  is  done  in  some  of  the  countries  of  JBurope, 
where  seeds  and  trees  are  given  to  the  planter  or  sold  at  cost,  as  au 
inducement  to  him  to  ^lant.  All  that  the  General  Government  cau 
do  is  to  furnish  seeds  in  small  amounts  for  the  purpose  of  experiment, 
to  test  their  adaptation  to  particular  soils  and  climates.  This  it  caa 
properly  do,  and  the  results  of  experiments  thus  made  should  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  promoting  sylviculture.  If  the  Department  had 
grounds  of  sufficient  extent  to  enable  it  to  plant  tree  seeds  and  culti- 
vate them,  it  might  be  well  to  send  out  trees  in  small  quantitie^s  to  bo 
tested  as  to  their  adaptation  to  various  localities. 

ii  NATIONAL  ABBORETUH. 

There  ought  to  be  at  this  seat  of  General  Government  an  arboretum 
and  experiment  station  where  the  visitor  could  see  specimens  of  all  our 
native  trees  that  wiU  flourish  in  this  latitude,  and  also  all  desirable  for- 
eign trees.  It  should  be  a  grand  botanical  garden  in  the  largest  and 
best  sense,  where  careful  experiments  should  be  made  from  year  to  year 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  character  and  growth  of  trees,  and  from  which 
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miglit  be  sent  out  from  time  to  time  specimens  to  be  tested  in  other  lo- 
calities. 1^0  work  of  the  Government  would  be  more  legitimate  than 
that  of  providing  such  a  place.  None  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
country.  In  connection  with  similar  gardens  and  experiment  stations 
in  the  several  States,  working  with  a  common  method  and  for  a  com- 
mon purpose,  interchanging  seeds  and  trees,  and  distributing  them 
throughput  the  country,  most  valuable  knowledge  would  be  constantly 
gained,  many  of  the  arts  and  industries  greatly  benefited,  losses  avoided, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  promoted. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOBESTRY  OONORESS. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress  in  1S82,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recognized  it  as  being  engaged  in  the 
same  work  as  its  forestry  division  and  has  given  it  its  sympathy  and  aid. 
One  of  the  sessions  of  the  congress  has  been  held,  by  invitation,  at  the 
Department.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  congress  at  Boston,  in  Sep- 
tember last,  the  Department  was  represented  by  the  Coramissioucr,  who 
made  an  address  in  behalf  of  forestry,  and  by  the  chief  of  the  divis- 
ion, who  read  several  papers  and  presented  a  chart,  which  had  been 
prepared  with  much  care,  showing  the  comparative  areas  of  forest, 
farm,  and  waste  lands  in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  A  reduced 
copy  of  the  chart  is  here  presented  in  connection  with  this  report. 

An  approximation  only  can  be  made  as  to  the  precise  areas  that  may 
be  regarded  as  forest,  but  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  seeking  the 
most  trustworthy  sources  of  information  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  figures  here  given  represent  more  nearly  than  any  else- 
where available  the  present  state  of  the  national  domain  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  forests. 

BOXTTHERN  FORESTRY  CONGRESS. 

A  forestry  congress  of  the  iSouthern  States  has  been  held  recently  in 
Florida,  which  was  well  attended  by  delegates  from  those  States  and 
by  many  others.  The  Department  contributed  what  it  could  in  aid  of 
the  congress,  being  represented  there  personally  by  this  division.  A 
committee  from  the  American  Forestry  Congress  were  also  present, 
giving  what  assistance  they  could  by  reading  valuable  papers  and 
otherwise.  Governor  Perry,  of  Florida,  was  very  active  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  congress,  and  at  the  opening  session  delivered  a 
very  earnest  address  in  behalf  of  the  congress  and  its  work.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  congress  continued  during  three  days.  Abundant  evidencjo 
was  given  during  the  proceedings  that  many  in  the  South  arc  already 
sensible  of  the  rapid  and  wasteful  destruction  of  their  forests  and  of 
the  need  of  taking  measures  for  their  protection  and  preservation.  Very 
KcTions  inroads  have  been  made  already  upon  these  forests,  and  iUr. 
;rn»atest  source  of  wealth  to  the  Southern  States  is  being  sacrilicrd 
without  any  adequate  return.  The  turpentine  industry  is  prosecuted  in 
Kiich  a  manner  that,  while  ruinous  to  the  pine  forests,  it  yields  bnr  a 
meager  compensation  for  the  labor  and  capital  employed,  and  in  tlie 
lierce  competition  with  which  the  production  of  lumber  is  carried  on, 
the  markets  are  greatly  overstocked  and  the  product  is  sold,  in  many 
cases,  for  less  than  its  actual  cost. 

The  prevalent  custom  of  allowing  cattle  and  swine  to  range  in  the 
forests  is  of  very  great  detriment  to  them,  destroying,  as  it  does,  to  a 
great  extent^  the  young  growth,  and  thus  preventing  a  succession  of 
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trees  when  those  now  occupying  the  ground  shall  be  removed.    The 
present  indulgence  will  be  dearly  paid  for  in  the  future. 

Happily  the  Southern  States  are  so  amply  stocked  with  timber  ol 
valuable  quality,  having  50  per  cent,  of  their  area  clothed  more  or  less 
densely  with  trees,  that  if  the  facts  brought  to  view  at*  the  recent  con- 
p^ress  are  properly  set  before  the  people  of  those  States  there  is  reason- 
able ground  to  think  that  the  destruction  of  the  forests  may  be  arrested 
before  it  shall  have  gone  so  far  as  to  imperil  hopelessly  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

TREE  PLANTING  BY  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

In  view  of  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  demands  made  upon 
the  forests  by  the  railroad  companies  for  the  supply  of  ties  and  other 
material  for  their  use,  it  has  become  an  important  question  whether 
those  companies  should  not  plant  trees  along  their  roadway,  or  on  tracts 
of  land  adapted  to  the  purpose,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  all  their 
needs,  thus  greatly  benefiting  themselves  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
lieving the  existing  forests  from  an  onerous  demand  which  is  now  maile 
upon  them.  The  land-grant  companies  have  an  abundance  of  land 
either  already  covered  with  trees  or  which  might  be  planted  so  as  to 
furnish  them,  with  proper  care,  a  perpetual  supply  of  timber,  and  these 
and  other  companies,  by  planting  belts  of  trees  along  their  lines,  might 
not  only  provide  themselves  with  all  the  timber  n^ed  by  them,  but 
could  at  the  same  time  protect  their  tracks  from  that  great  impediment 
to  locomotion,  drifting  snows;  and  from  the  fierce  winds,  which  are  a 
source  of  much  discomfort  to  travelers.  The  superintendent  of  one  of 
our  Western  roads  informed  me  that  the  expense  of  clearing  its  track 
from  snow  during  a  single  winter  was  far  more  than  would  have  been 
the  expense  of  planting  trees  along  its  whole  lino.  One  of  the  Western 
railroad  companies  was  induced,  a  few  years  ago,  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  tree  planting.  A  single  section  of  land  was  planted  with  the 
catalpa  and  ailanthus.  It  has  been  attended  with  complete  success.  I 
have  the  testimony  of  oflicers  of  the  road  and  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  planting  that  there  are  now  2,000  or  more  healthy  and  thriftily- 
growing  trees  on  each  of  the  640  acres  planted.  The  estimates  of  the 
officers  of  the  road  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  whole  operation,  con- 
tinued until  such  time  as  the  trees  will  have  attained  a  proper  size  for 
yielding  ties,  and  which  are  appended  to  this  report,  make  it  one  of 
decided  economy  as  compared  with  the  purchase  of  ties  as  usually  prac- 
ticed. There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  feasibility  of 
similar  undertakings  on  the  part  of  other  roads,  and  the  agents  of  tbis 
division  have  been  instructed  to  present  this  subject  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  railroad  companies  so  far  as  possible. 

Mr,  M.  G.  Kern,  an  agent  of  this  Department,  made  inquiry  of  tlio 
general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City,  Eort  Scott  and  Gulf  Bail  road 
Company,  Mr.  George  W.  Nettleton,  relative  to  success  of  its  tree-])laiit- 
ing  experiments  at  Farlington,  Kans.,  and  received  in  answer  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

You  ask  if  it  is  my  jadgmont  that  the  money  expended  by  this  company  in  tho  Far- 
lington tree  plantation  wiU  prove  profitablo  as  an  investment.  In  reply  I  Tvill  sjiy 
that  the  trees  have  now  reached  such  a  size  that  a  pretty  close  estimate  can  be  made 
as  to  their  outcome,  and  I  respectfuUy  submit  the  following : 

Six  hundred  and  forty  acres  were  set  apart  for  planting,  worth $G,  400  00 

Tho  cost  of  fencing  was 2,400  00 

8^800  00 
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The  cost  for  planting  512  acres  (nnplanted  portionB  of  the  tract  were  not 
suitable  for  trees)  with  2,600  trees  per  acre,  and  the  care  of  them  for 
foor  years  was  $30  per  acre,  or  for  512  acres 15,360  00 

Total  first  cost .' 24,100  00 

To  this  add  interest,  compounded  at  7  per  cent,  for  twelve  years  on  cost 

(18,800)  ofland  and  fencing 10,912  00 

lnt€rest  on  cost  of  trees  planted  ($15,360)  compounded  at  7  per  cent,  for 

eight  years 11,059  00 

Taxes  for  twelve  years 1,200  00 

Care  of  plantation  for  eight  years 6,480  00 

Estimated  total  cost  of  plantation  at  the  end  of  twelve  years 53, 811  00 

The  average  cost  of  the  trees  per  acre  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  will  he  $105.10, 
^hich  may  properly  he  reduced  by  the  v^ue  of  the  land  after  the  trees  have  been 
cut.  There  were^  planted  about  2,600  trees  per  acre,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  years 
they  will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  yield  3,000  fence  posts  per  acre,  worth  at  present 
prices  15  cents  each,  or  $450  i^er  acre.  Already  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  this  estimate  of  yield.  The  catalpa  {Speciosa)^  the  kind  of  tree  ijlanted 
on  the  Farlin^ton  plantation,  is  easily  propagated,  rapid  in  growth,  and  is  well 
known  for  its  durability  when  exposed  to  moisture,  which  quality  makes  it  especially 
valuable  for  fence  posts'and  railroad  ties.  The  reports  of  Mr.  K.  Douglas,  of  Wan- 
kegan,  111.,  who  planted  the  trees,  and  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Brackett,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  regard  to  their  present  condition,  copies  of 
which  you  have,  give  information  which  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  duplicate. 

Mr.  Bobert  Douglas  makes  the  following  report  of  results  of  his  work 
in  tree  planting,  for  the  above-named  railroad  company,  under  date  of 
September  30, 1885 : 

I  would  respectfully  report  that  the  contract  of  Robert  Douglas  d:  Sons  for  planting 
and  cultivating  the  tree-section  at  Farlington,  Kans.,  is  now  completed. 
The  number  of  trees  planted  and  cultivated  are  as  follows : 

Acres  planted  six  years 57.50 

Acres  planted  five  years 76.67 

Acres  planted  four  years 106.00 

Acres  planted  four  years 9.50 

Acres  planted  three  years 104.00 

Acres  planted  three  years , 76. 00 

Acres  planted  three  years.. •• 14.20 

Total 443.87 

We  turned  over  to  the  company  in — 

Acres. 

1882 100 

1803 7.'» 

1884 200 

Total 37r. 

Leaving  68.87  acres  now  ready  to  be  turned  over. 

Height  of  tho  trees  no\ir,  and  circumference  of  the  stem  near  the  ground : 


Ago.     II  oi  gilt. 


Circnra- 
forence. 


C^iUlpa  speciosa 

Do 

l>o 

Do 

Aflantbofl 

jyo 

I>o 


Tears. 


Feet. 
18  to  21 
12        17 


Inehes. 

12  to  19 

10  10 
8  12 
G  !) 

10 

10 
6 


ir» 

1.5 


The  above  is  the  height  in  general,  but  there  are  spots  of  "gumbo"  or  alkali  8oil 
where  apparently  the  surface  soil  lias  been  removed  at  some  proviouB  time,  oti  which 
the  treee  make  a  stunted  growth.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  very  little  of  this  soil 
in  the  land  that  we  have  planted,  to  that  there  is  not  an  acre  planted  by  us  that  will 
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fall  sbort  of  the  number  of  trees  required  to  fill  the  contract ;  and  probably  not  5 
Mcrcs  in  all  our  planting  on  which  there  are  not  from  2,500  to  2,600  trees.  Our  con- 
tract calls  for  2,000  trees  to  the  acre. 

The  forefit  is  in  a  very  healthy  and  thrifty  condition,  and  is  in  every  way  very 
pmrnisin);^  for  the  future.  *  . 

Ah  forestry  in  this  country  is  yet  in  Its  infancy,  and  nearly  every  one  who  has  given 
•  t  but  a  passing  thought  has  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  as  several  partiefe  have  come 
to  oxaiuiue  the  plantation,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  have  contented  themsoIvpN 
by  riding  around  the  forest  roads,  even  without  getting  out  of  the  carriage  and  walk- 
ing among  the  trees,  and  as  a  majority  of  these  visitors  have  strongly  rccommeu<U>d 
111''  pruning  of  the  trees,  I  would  here  urgently  caution  the  company,  so  that  i\n\y 
will  not  be  led  into  the  great  mistake  and  very  expensive  experiment  of  iirnning 
these  trees.  They  were  planted  closely  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pruning.  Tln^  f  ree** 
will  prune  each  other.  Even  the  trees  but  six  years  planted  are  now  20  feet  liitjU  «n 
tbo  best  land,  and  have  their  side  branches  smothered  and  dead  up  to  over  halt  their 
height,  so  that  it  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time,  if  nothing  worse,  to  prune  them 
tlio  tirst  10  feet  from  the  bottom:  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  that  it  wonhl 
be  costly  to  prune  them  up  to  tlie  next  10  leet^  but  in  three  more  years  the  next  lU 
feet  will  be  pruned  by  the  same  process  as  the  first  10  feet. 

The  side  brauchcs  are  a  great  advantage  to  the  trees,  support  the  trnnky  fill  up 
and  shade  the  space  between  the  trees,  shading  out  the  weeds,  and  retainmg  the 
moisture. 

These  trees  are  makiug  height  so  fast  that  by  measurement  we  found  leading  shoots 
of  some  of  the  three-vear  old  trees  over  6  feet  long,  and  shoots  from  some  of  the  four- 
year  old  trees  7  feet  long,  showing  that  they  need  all  their  side  branches  to  support 
the  stem;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  trees  with  the  most  and  strongest  side  branches 
are  ^he  strongest  and  the  tallest.  • 

It  is  true  that  to  an  ordinary  observer  looking  in  among  the  trees,  the  dead  lowor 
branches  will  have  a  ragged  appearance,  and  aside  from  this,  there  will  be  some  mis- 
shapen and  crooked  trees;  but  these  are  better  standing  than  if  removed,  as  they  af- 
ford shade  for  the  trunks  of  the  adjoining  trees.  They  cost  the  company  nothing, 
and  there  are  over  2,000  perfect  trees  to  the  acre  without  them. 

There  wUl  always  be  cull-trees,  even  in  the  nursery,  and  such  trees,  with  the  best 
of  pruning,  will  still  be  culls.  I  would  not  bo  understood  as  oflTering^  the  foregoing 
remarks  as  an  apology — very  far  from  it — as  it  is  a  surprising  success.  This  plantation 
is  on  a  larger  scale  than  anv  other  in  the  country  (unless  it  be  the  one  nearly  adjoining, 
that  we  lately  planted  for  Mr.  Hunnewell),  and  I  would  most  urgently  advise  that  the 
trees  be  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed,  except  to  trim  up  the  outside  row,  where  the 
branches  extend  out  into  the  forest  roads,  which  is  already  the  case  with  the  first 
plantings,  until  the  first  planting  is  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years  old ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  if  fence-posts  be  required  within  the  time,  they  can  be  thinned  out  as  wanted, 
without  damage  to  the  plantation. 

If  trees  are  required  for  planting  at  any  of  the  stations  on  the  company's  road,  or 
for  parks  or  other  purposes,  thousands  can  bo  taken  out  of  the  three-year  old  trees 
near  the  section-house  without  injury  to  the  plantation ;  and  they  are  now  of  the 
very  best  size  and  condition  for  that  purpose. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  any  are  required  for  such  purpose,  an  experienced  man 
should  bo  empu>yed  to  see  to  the  proper  dig^ng  and  planting,  as  this  would  not  only 
be  the  most  successful  but  the  most  economical  way  the  work  could  bo  done. 


Mr.  Douglas  makes  the  following  supplementary  report: 
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Owing  to  the  very  wet  season  probably  the  white  aah,  the  black  walnut,  and  butter- 
nut trees  have  held  their  leaves  well  and  made  a  maon  stronger  growth  than  ever 
before. 
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The  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  G.  O. 
Brackett,  also  made  an  examination  of  the  forest-tree  plantation  at 
Farliugton,  Kans.,  and  made  report  as  follows  to  Mr.  Nettleton.  under 
date  of  September  10, 1885 : 

CATALPA  8PBCI0SA,   WESTERN  HARDY. 

(1)  I  fonnd  the  block  of  three  years  old  in  a  compact  form  and  with  very  few  faU- 
nres  m  the  original  planting.  The  growth  of  these  has  been  remarkably  vigorous 
and  shows  every  evidence  of  health  and  a  well-shaped  body  to  make  a  well-formed 
tree  for  timber  purposes.  Many  of  these  measured  3  to  3i  inches  in  diameter  and  6  to 
10  feet  in  height,  and  a  current  year's  center  growth  of  nearly  7  feet  in  length  and 
venr  stocky.  • 

(5)  The  block  of  fonr  years  old  was  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  first,  consid- 
ering the  ace. 

(3)  The  blocks  of  six  and  seven  years'  growth  will  compare  favorably  with  the  first 
and  second,  many  of  which  measure  from  5  to  8  inches  in  diameter  and  15  to  22  feet 
in  height,  with  tinely-formed  bodies.  The  nniform  growth  and  apparent  heaithfnl- 
necB  is  remarkable,  being  planted,  as  they  are,  on  an  exposed  prairie,  with  no  shelter 
or  protection  other  than  what  their  own  growth  would  afford.  In  theso  we  have  the 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  adaptability  of  this  species  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  prairie 
regions  as  a  forest  tree.  The  present  compact  form  of  these  blocks  also  shows  an  nn- 
usoal  success  by  the  few  failures  in  the  original  number  used  in  the  plantation.  An- 
other point  of  great  interest,  not  onlv  in  these  blocks,  but  in  the  entire  plantation,  is 
the  uncommon  evenness  of  growth  of  the  different  ages,  which  certainly  reflects  great 
credit  to  the  intelligence  of  the  management.  The  slight  variations  in  so  remarkably 
few  instances  are  evidently  the  result  of  varying  soil,  and  to  avoid  which  would  have 
been  impracticable,  either  by  care  in  planting  or  after  management,  except  by  special 
measures,  and  would  have  been  a  questionable  matter  as  to  th6  profitableness  ot  such 
an  undertaking. 

AIlJkNTHUS  GLANDULOSA. 

This  tree  is  generally  used  on  stony  points,  thin  soils,  and  on  the  breaks  of  ravines 
with  good  results.  In  such  locations  its  most  valuable  character  of  wood  is  obtained, 
as,  when  grown  on  rich  or  bottom  lands,  the  wood  becomes  worthless,  its  durability 
and  close  texture  is  largely  lost.  This  fkct  seems  to  have  been  fully  recognized  by  the 
manager  of  the  FarUn^n  forests. 

The  block  of  six  yeare'  growth  of  this  tree  already  presents  a  fine  forest  appearance, 
many  trees  measuring  from  5  to  8  inches  in  diameter  and  fully  15  to  18  feet  in  height, 
with  straight,  smooth,  and  well-forojed  bodies.  There  are  but  very  few  failures  in 
the  original  planting  among  these.  ' 

The  younger  blocks  are  e<^ually  promising,  and  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  the 
ailanthns  for  exceptional  soils  on  which  scarcely  any  other  valuable  sort  could  be 
sacceasfuUv  grown. 

The  whole  area  of  this  artificial  forest  shows  a  remarkable  success,  and,  I  venture 
the  maeertion,  has  no  equal  in  the  United  States,  considering  its  magnitude,  and  I  was 
meet  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  work  of  such  proportion  as  fully  a  success  as  that 
of  any  smaU  plantation  within  my  knowledge.  It  will  stand  any  reasonable  criticism 
without  suffering  in  the  least,  and  should  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

While  this  unaertakinj;  evidently  was  considered  from  the  point  of  a  paying  in- 
veatmeut  by  the  parties  interested,  it  has  resulted  iu  great  benefit  to  the  forestry  in- 
tereet  of  Kansas.  It  has  demonstrated  practically  the  possibilities  of  our  prairie  lands 
to  produce  forest  trees  of  at  least  a  very  promising  character  to  supply  the  future 
timber  product  required  forrailway  ties,  cod  struct  ion  work,  and  many  other  purposes 
in  which  a  durable  character  of  wood  is  needed,  and  forthis  alone  our  citizens  should 
feel  under  obligations  to  your  company.  I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  you  a  fair 
and  reliable  statement,  closely  following  the  facts  obtained  by  personal  exmninutiuu, 
and  Jadging  this  work  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  forest-tree  growth  iu  other  por- 
tions of  our  State  and  as  founa  in  other  prairie  States  to  the  north  and  east  of  Kansas. 

FOREST  FIBES  OCCASIONED  BY  LOCOMOTIVES. 

In  this  connection  the  occun^ence  of  forest  fires  occasioned  by  sparks 
from  locomotives  and  their  possible  prevention  properly  comes  up  for 
consideration.  From  carefal  inquiry  made  in  preparing  the  last  cen- 
sus it  appears  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  forest  fires  in  the  census 
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year  were  occasioned  by  sparks  from  locomotives.  Tlio  value  of  prop- 
erty destroyed  by  the  forest  fires  was  estimated  to  be  upwards  of 
$25,000,000.  The  proportion  of  this  loss  which  was  occasioned  by 
sparks  from  locomotives  is  not  estimated  in  the  census  returns,  but  the 
loss  thus  suffered  is  too  great  to  be  borne  without  making  all  reason- 
able efforts  for  its  prevention  or  at  least  its  great  mitigation.  The  laws 
at  present  existing  which  have  for  their  professed  object  the  preven- 
tion of  fires  occasioned  in  this  way  are  very  inefiQcient.  There  are  vari- 
ous contrivances  for  the  consumption  or  arrest  of  locomotive  sparks. 
Some  of  these  are  pronounced  by  railroad  officers  and  engineers  to  be 
satisfactory  in  completely  attaining  their  object,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  can  be  attached  to  any  engine  at  comparatively  little  expense,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  of  them  their  use  is  said  to  be  attended  with  a 
diminished  consumption  of  fuel  for  the  same  service.  Tiiere  would 
seem  to  be  no  sufficient  reason,  therefore,  why  all  railroad  companies 
should  not  be  required  by  law  to  provide  their  locomotives  with  efli- 
cient  spark  arresters. 

TIMBER  THIEVES  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Vast  quantities  of  timber  continue  to  bo  stolen  from  lauds  belonging 
to  the  United  States:  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  persons  not 
destitute  of  respectability  are  in  collusion  with  the  thieves.  Large  sec- 
tions of  railroads  are  now  being  furnished  with  ties  and  bridge-timber, 
taken,  it  is  said,  from  the  public  lands  without  any  warrant  of  law  or 
right,  and  without  any  compensation.  This  division  has  been  informed  of 
such  depredations  repeatedly,  and  has  done  what  it  could  to  stop  them 
by  making  the  facts  known  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office, 
the  only  functionary  who  is  authorized  to  prosecute  such  offenders. 

MONTANA  RESERVATION. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Edmunds,  for  the  permanent  reservation  of  a  forest  tract  in  Mon- 
tana, near  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  Rivers,  did  not 
make  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Representatives  and  become  a 
law,  thus  providing  for  all  time  a  regulator  of  those  important  streams, 
besides  securing  other  advantages. 

SUSPENSION   OF  SALE  OP  TESIBER  LANDS. 

In  view  of  the  continued  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the  Government 
lands,  and  the  greater  importance  of  preserving  for  permanent  cultiva- 
tion and  use  such  portions  of  forests  as  are  adjacent  to  the  head-springs 
of  rivers,  or  which  may  bo  needed  for  climatic  or  other  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  general  welfare,  I  repeat  my  conviction  that  a  wise 
public  policy  demands  that  the  further  sale  of  timber  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States  ought  to  be  suspended,  until  a  careiul  survey  shall 
ascertain  what  portion  of  them  may  be  disposed  of  without  injury  to 
the  country,  and  what  ought  to  bo  held  permanently  in  a  forest  con- 
dition. 

ENCOURAGING  PROGRESS. 

The  review  of  the  year  is  encouraging.  The  interest  in  the  subj'^t  -^i 
forestry  has  increased  throughout  the  country.  The  publications  <*f  the 
Department  by  themselves,  and  yet  more  as  they  have  been  repu  ^dshed 
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in  whole  or  in  part  by  onr  numeroas  newspapers,  together  with  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  in  agricoltaral  and  other  conventions; 
bavo  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  one  which  only 
needs  to  be  known  to  awaken  interest,  for  it  is  seen  at  once  to  be  one  of 
great  importance  to  the  coantry,  bearing  as  it  does  so  manifestly  upon 
all  the  arts,  indostries,  and  occupations  of  life. 

The  establishment  of  Arbor  Day,  or  tree-planting  day,  already  adopted 
in  sixteen  of  our  States  and  Territories,  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
si^ns  of  the  advancement  of  forestry.  The  extension  of  the  observance 
of  this  day  throughout  the  country  should  be  urged  by  every  proper 
consideration.  Its  general  establishment  would  be  among  the  most 
effective  means  of  creating  a  proper  sentiment  in  regard  to  trees  and 
tbeir  adequate  protection. 

The  establishment  of  Arbor  Day  should  enlist  the  children  as  well  as 
adults  in  its  observance.  While  the  principles  and  practice  of  foresti'^' 
should  be  taught  with  scientific  completeness  and  precision  in  our  agri- 
cultural and  other  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  the  pupils  in  our 
common  schools  should  be  taught  the  elements  at  least  of  vegetable 
physiology,  though  in  a  simple  and  untechnical  manner.  They  may 
well  be  encouraged  to  plant  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  around  the 
school-house  and  in  its  vicinity.  They  can  easily  be  led  to  watch  their 
growth,  and  so  doing,  they  will  become  interested  in  them  and  be  ready 
to  protect  them.  Becoming  interested  in  these,  which  will  seem  to  be 
in  some  sense  their  own,  they  will  soon  be  interested  in  other  trees,  com- 
paring them  one  with  another  and  noting  their  points  of  agreement  and 
difference,  especially  if  the  helpful  guidance  of  a  teacher  is  given  them. 
They  will  thus  be  led  in  a  most  pleasant  way  into  the  observation  and 
study  of  natural  objects,  than  which  there  is  no  more  useful  study,  and 
in  this  way  we  might  hope  to  have  soon  a  generation  who  will  be  tree 
protectors  instead  of  destroyers.  In  some  European  countries  the  law 
requires  every  school-house  to  be  so  situated  and  to  have  such  a  space 
of  ground  connected  with  it  as  to  admit  of  the  planting  of  a  grove  of 
trees  about  it    "Why  should  not  our  legislation  be  as  wise? 

But  with  the  encouragement  we  h^tve  from  an  increased  knowledge 
and  an  awakened  interest,  and  liopeful  as  the  prospect  seems  to  bo,  the 
waste  of  our  forests  goes  on  still  with  little  if  any  abatement,  except 
where  complete  exhaustion  makes  further  destruction  impossible.  Little, 
if  anytibing,  has  yet  been  done  to  check  the  annual  destruction  by  fires 
which  so  often  ravage  our  woodlands.  The  ax  of  the  lumberman  is  also 
unchecked.  As  the  trees  in  one  region  are  swept  away,  the  virgin  for- 
ests in  another  are  invaded  by  an  army  of  ax-men,  which  carries  destruc- 
tion before  it.  Although  the  lumber  market  is  now  overstocked,  tlic 
prospect  is  tibat  more  trees  will  be  felled  during  the  present  winter  than 
were  cut  during  the  last  one. 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  urges  us  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
tree-planting,  and  to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  de- 
struction of  our  existing  forests.  The  great  interests  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  call  for  such  action.  The  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people  call  for  it.  True  economy  also  calls  for  it,  and 
this  whetiier  looked  at  in  the  large  view  and  with  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  or  to  the  interest  of  the  individual.  The  cultivation  of 
trees  is,  almost  everywhere,  one  of  the  surest  sources  of  income.  There 
are  many  tracts  of  land  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  in  the  prairie 
States  and  the  rich  river  vsilleys,  which  can  be  made  so  useful  and  prof- 
itable in  no  other  way  as  by  devoting  them  to  the  growth  of  trees.  To 
guard  them  from  the  incursions  of  animals  is  sufficient,  often,  to  con- 
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vert  tlicm  into  forest*  by  natural  growth.  Seedlings  are  now  oflferod 
for  Siile  by  numoious  treo-cultivators  at  such  prices  that  the  cost  t")  the 
planter  is  insignificant.  A  few  years  of  cultivation,  with  the  grcund 
properly  prepare<l  and  the  trees  set  closely  together,  will  secure  such  a 
growth  as  will  shade  the  ground,  prevent  the  springing  up  of  weeds, 
and  obviate  the  need  of  further  care.  The  trees  will  grow  while  the 
planter  sleeps  or  is  engaged  in  his  ordinary  work.  The  thinnings  re- 
quired from  time  to  time  to  give  the  expanding  trees  the  needful  room 
for  best  development  will  amply  repay  all  cost  of  planting  and  ca'ie, 
and  the  grove  or  forest,  once  established,  may  be  a  source  of  steady  a  id 
perpetual  income.  The  facts  so  abundantly  set  forth  in  the  reports  of 
many  of  our  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies,  as  well  as  those 
attested  on  every  hand,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  and  profit- 
ableness of  tree-planting  wherever  it  has  been  engaged  in  judiciously. 

N.  H.  EGLESTOK, 
Chief  of  Divmon  of  Forestry, 

lion.  FOEMAN  J.  COLMAN, 

Commissioner. 
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Bib  :  I  liave  tho  honpr  to  present  herewith  roy  annual  report  for  the 
year  1885,  and  take  the  liberty  in  doing  so,  not  only  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  but  also  to  briefly  review  the 
work  of  the  Division  during  the  year,  with  a  view  of  pointing  out 
wherein  it  may  in  the  future  be  facilitated  and  improved. 

In  the  report  of  work  in  silk  culture  will  be  found  some  statements  as 
to  the  distribution  of  mulberry  trees  and  the  distribution  of  eggs.  I 
Lave  also  discussed  the  question  of  home-raised  vs.  imported  eggs.  Up 
to  the  present  year  the  Department  has  been  in  the  habit  of  purchas- 
ing for  distribution  eggs  from  abroad  which  could  be  guaranteed  as 
sound,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  were  no  persons  engaged  in 
raising  eggs  in  this  country  who  were  competent  to  apply  the  Pasteur 
methcSs  so  as  to  guarantee  their  freedom  from  pSbrine.  A  great  many 
complaints,  however,  were  made  against  this  course,  and  it  was  charac- 
teriaed  as  unpatriotic.  Hence  the  present  year  we  have  obtained  all  the 
eggs  needed  for  distribution  next  year  from  home  raisers.  The  ex- 
amination of  these  eggs  has  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  additional  labor, 
much  of  it  of  a  minute  microscopic  character  requiring  great  care,  so  that 
the  eggs  Imve  really  cost  us  a  great  deal  more  than  they  would  have 
cost  if  purchased  from  abroad.  More  dissatisfaction  has  resulted  from 
this  attempt  to  secure  eggs  from  our  own  raisers  than  from  the  other 
custom,  for  a  number  of  parties  who  have  sent  on  eggs,  expecting  to  be 
paid  for  them,  have  had  them  returned  because  they  were  found  to  be 
p^brinous,  and  in  all  such  instances  the  parties  have  suffered  keen  dis- 
appointment :  hence  I  seriously  doubt  whether  it  is  best  to  pursue  this 
course  in  the  future. 

In  view  of  the  great  precaution  necessary  in  disseminating  sounds 
eggs,  I  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  devote  some  space,  not  only  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  matter,  but  to  the  proper  means  of  wintering  the 
eggs,  as  a  great  many  of  our  correspondents  who  have  received  eggs 
have  really  lost  them  from  premature  hatching  or  other  causes.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  I  have  also  devoted  some  space 
to  the  two  chief  diseases  that  affect  silk-worms,  viz,  pSbrine  and  Jiach- 
erie^  explaining  the  symptoms  and  nature  of,  as  well  as  the  treatment  for, 
each.  Full  knowledge  and  experience  on  these  points  are  very  essen- 
tial to  successful  silk-raising,  and  I  And  that  the  want  of  inionnatiou 
upon  the  subject  is  very  general. 

Bat,  after  all,  the  chief  question  that  will  be  asked  and  is  being  asked 
in  reference  to  silk  culture  is,  "  Can  it  be  made  profitable,  and  to  what 
extent  are  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  Department  likely  to  es- 
tablish the  industry  on  a  firm  basis  f  '^    It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
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repeat  here  the  arguments  that  have  been  set  forth  in  former  reports 
or  in  my  Manual  on  the  Silk  Worm,  a  revised  edition  of  which  is  in 
preparation. 

In  your  report  to  the  President  you  have  well  stated  the  requirements 
essential  to  the  pennanent  estat)lishment»of  this  industry,  and  it  is 
evident  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject  attention  that  a  home  market 
for  the  cocoons  (and  this  means  the  successful  and  profitable  running 
of  filatures)  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  successful  silk  culture.  Whatever  the 
ad  vantages  of,  or  inducements  to,  silk  culture  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denie<l 
that  tlie  industry  will  never  become  important  so  long  as  there  is  littio 
or  no  profit  in  it,  and  the  experience  of  the  Division  is  that  the  larger 
number  of  those  who  apply  for  information  and  assistance  and  for  eggs 
abandon  their  efforts  after  the  first  year,  because  of  disappointment  ami 
discouragement.  I  would,  therefore,  more  particularly  call  attention 
to  the  statements  of  cost  of  production  at  Philadelphia  and  !N'ew  Or- 
leans, under  the  patroungc  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department, 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  outcome  is  not  very  encouraging,  even  omitting 
the  items  of  office  expenses,  rent,  interest  on  and  repairs  of  plant,  and 
cost  of  steam  power,  which  do  not  enter  into  these  estimates.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  the  operation  of  a  filature  of 
considerable  size  that  profit  is  attainable.  Where  the  unproductive 
expenses  above  mentioned  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of 
running  the  establishment,  as  in  the  Xew  Orleans  experiment,  the  re- 
sults obtained  cannot  be  otherwise  than  deceiving.  It  is  wortljy  of  ob- 
servation, also,  that  the  price  of  reeled  silk  has  greatly  advanced  since 
the  calculations  were  made,  so  that  with  prices  quoted,  at  this  writing, 
the  loss  would  be  much  less. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  no  decisive  results  will  be  reached  until 
a  filature  of  at  least  twelve  basins  of  SerrelPs  automatic  reeler  can  bo 
erected  at  some  point  where  the  details  can  be  watched  and  controlled 
by  myself  and  assistants,  and  conducted  for  at  leiist  two  years  on  strictly 
business  imnciples.  Though  such  an  establishment  might  be  unpro- 
ductive of  profit,  it  would  at  least  enable  me  to  discover  and  point  out 
more  satisfactorily  than  heretofore  the  i)recise  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
profitable  reeling  in  the  United  States.  These  features  could  be  thor- 
oughly studied  and  it  woulil  then  be  seen  whether  they  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  could  be  bettered  by  time  and  exiKjrience,  or  such  as 
are  unavoidable  under  the  conditions  of  labor  found  in  our  country. 
1  question  the  wisdom  of  expending  money  in  continuing  such  work  as 
has  been  performed  during  the  pa^t  year.  It  has  been  productive  of 
but  one  great  good,  and  that  is  the  formation  of  a  partial  market  for 
American  cocoons. 

But  this  market  is  in  its  very  nature  artificial ;  t.  e.,  it  will  cease  to 
exist  when  the  support  of  the  Government  is  withdrawn.  One  dillic.idly 
that  I  have  had  in  carrying  on  the  experiments  on  a  thorough  busi- 
ness basis  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the  Government  can  expend  in  ex- 
perimentation and  salaries  and  plant,  the  statutes  prevent  the  utiliza- 
tion of  whatever  income  results  from  the  reeled  product.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  Serrell  reel  be  thoroughly  tried,  it  were  best  for  the  Depait- 
ment  to  leave  the.  filature  problem  to  private  enterprise  and  devote 
its  efforts  to  those  scientific  problems  involved  in  the  work,  and  to 
the  dissemination  of  information,  silk- worm  eggs,  &c.,  as  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  past.  In  other  words,  the  Division  should  become  a 
center  or  school  of  information  and  experiment  in  all  directions  that 
might  lead  to  increase  of  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  industry  and 
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thus  supply  a  constant  demand,  which  will  continue  whether  silk  cnlt- 
ore  spreads  and  becomes  profitable  or  not  The  business  side  of  the 
problem  would  then  find  normal  development.  Finally,  the  experience 
of  the  past  two  years  confirms  the  views  expressed  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  i>ermanently  establishing  sUk  culture  so  long  as  our  tarifl:  laws  are 
against  it  Any  stimulus  given  to  it  must  needs  be  temporary,  and 
tbe  substantial  way  of  encouraging  the  industry  is  by  imposing  an  im- 
fMjit  duty  on  the  reeled  silk  from  foreign  countries.  This  is  essentially 
i.c  view  which  I  expressed  a  year  ago  in  the  following  words : 

•'  For  fifteen  years,  now,  I  have  carefully  watched  all  that  has  been 
ilouo,  and  have,  in  my  feeble  way,  aided  to  promote  the  industry,  and 
have  seen  one  effort  after  another  to  establish  it  on  anything  like  an 
extensive  scale  fail,  and  always  for  the  reason  that  capital  and  ordinary 
labor  can  find  more  profitable  employment.  In  studying  the  status  of 
the  industry  in  South  France  the  past  summer,  I  was  also  surprised 
to  find  it  languishing  and,  as  Professor  Maillot,  who  has*  charge  of  the 
sericultural  station  at  Montpellier,  assured  me,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  had  hitherto  failed  with  us,  viz.,  inability  to  compete  with  the  silk 
produced  by  the  cheaper  labor  of  other  countries,  and  especially  of 
China  and  Japan.  If  the  French  silk-grower  cannot  well  cope  with  this 
competition  with  the  price  of  ordinary  labor  at  3  francs  for  men  and  1^ 
firancs  for  women,  how  can  we  expect  to  !  The  chief  hope,  in  addition 
to  the  advantages  we  possess,  as  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  my  manual,  is  in  the  Serrell  reeling  machine,  which,  if  it  fulfil 
its  present  promises,  will  revolutionize  the  silk  industry  and  greatly 
subordinate  the  question  of  labor.  It  is  in  this  direction,  then,  that 
there  is  hope,  and  fuller  consideration  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  report." 

In  how  fer  the  Serrell  machine  may  be  looked  to  for  ovei'coming  oar 
difficulties  on  the  present  basis  of  importation  of  the  reeled  silk  will  be 
found  set  forth  in  the  present  report 

During  the  year  destructive  locusts  have  attracted  an  unusual  share 
of  attention,  and  I  have  devoted  some  time  to  their  consideration.  The 
injury  in  Califomia  has  been  due  to  a  species  {MelanopUis  devastator) 
hithcurto  not  known  to  be  particularly  injurious,  and  one  closely  allied 
to  our  Socky  Mountain  species  {Melanoplus  spretus).  Both  of  these  will 
be  found  treated  of  in  the  following  pages,  as  also  the  non-migratory 
species  which  have  been  extensively  abundant  during  the  year.  The 
sabject  was  sufficiently  important  to  justify  special  investigation,  and 
Messrs.  D.  W.  Coquillett,  Lawrence  Bruner,  and  Albert  Koebele  were 
each  engaged  to  make  such  investigations  whether  in  Galifornia  or  in 
the  Uortiiwestem  States.    Their  reports  are  included. 

Among  the  other  events  that  have  been  prominent  during  the  year  in 
applied  entomology  are  the  ravages  to  onions  of  tbe  Dark-sided  Cut- 
worm {Agrotis  messoria)  around  Goshen,  N.  Y. ;  the  injury  to  leatber 
■and  boots  and  shoes  by  the  "  Leather-beetle^'  (Dermestesvulxxinm) ;  the 
widespread  injury  to  most  garden  vegetables  and  to  com  and  cotton  by 
tbe  Garden  Web- worm  (Eurycreon  rantali8)jthe  local  injury  to  straw- 
iierries  on  Long  Island  by  the  Strawberry  Weevil  {AntMiomua  mttscu- 
iug)y  andatMeriden,  Conn.,  of  the  Pear  Midge  (Diplosis  nigra).  This  last- 
uamed  species  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  an  insect  evidently  re- 
cently introduced  and  yet  confined  to  a  very  restricted  area.  In  view  of 
tbe  vast  loss  which  such  introduced  insects  have  occasioned  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  have  spread  from  their  points  of  introduction,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Department  has  not  some  means  of  stamping  out  such 
a  localized  introduced  pest,  and  of  thus  preventing  its  spread  over  the 
14  AO— ^86 
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.wLolo  country.  The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  a  localized  coiitauious 
disease  among  animals,  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  your  careful  cuit- 
sideration« 

Several  other  subjects  are  treated  of  in  the  Keport,  but  no  insect  occu- 
pied quite  so  much  attention  during  the  year  as  the  Periodical  Cicada. 
Two  extensive  broods  of  this  insect  appeared,  and  in  view  of  the  interest 
in  the  subject  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  discuss  it  at  somo  length. 
I  have,  therefore,  under  various  subheads,  given  some  statements  of 
well-known  facts,  together  with  a  number  of  observations  and  tyome  ex- 
periments unrecorded  prior  to  the  present  year.  I  would  especially  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  map  illustrating  the  distribution  of 
the  two  broods  and  to  the  summary  of  the  chronological  history  of  all  the 
different  broods  known,  and  will  be  thankful  for  any  data  from  any  cor- 
respondent in  reference  to  the  same. 

On  the  whole  the  season  has  been  one  of  marked  activity  in  certain 
special  directions,  and  the  routine  work  of  the  Division  has  greatly  in- 
creased. The  amount  of  the  routine  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  over  7,500  letters  have  been  received  and  answered  during  the  year, 
exclusive  of  answers  to  circulars  sent  out.  Some  new  lines  of  investi- 
gation have  also  been  begun.  Chief  among  these  is  that  pertaining  to 
economic  ornithology. 

The  work  of  this  Division  touches  intimately  on  various  other  branches 
of  zoology,  but  on  none  more  than  on  ornithology.  Few  injurious  insects 
can  be  well  and  fully  considered  without  reference  to  their  liability  to 
be  devoured  by  various  natural  enemies,  and  especially  birds.  The  in- 
terrelation between  birds  and  insects  is  a  theme  which  necessarily  inter- 
ests any  one  who  fully  appreciates  all  the  bearings  of  applied  entomology, 
and  I  have  for  some  time  desired  to  take  up  the  subject  as  p£^t  of  the 
work  of  the  Division.  How  complicated  these  relations  are  is  rendered 
obvious  by  the  excellent  work  done  in  this  line  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes, 
State  entomologist  of  Illinois,  and  by  Mr.  F.  n.  King,  in  his  report  on 
economic  relations  of  Wisconsin  birds,  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
geologist  of  Wisconsin. 

Hitherto  these  investigations  have  been  undertaken  either  by  i>rivate 
individuals  or  under  State  aid.  Last  winter  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union,  a  body  organized  some  two  years  ago,  petitioned  Congress 
to  appropriate  means  for  such  investigations  by  the  ^National  Govern- 
ment, and  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  finally  obtained,  and  this  Di- 
vision charged  with  carrying  on  the  investigation.  The  chief  interest 
which  the  farming  community  has  in  this  work  is  in  reference  to  the 
food-habits  of  birds,  though  the  inquiry  will  cover  all  questions  of  an 
economic  nature  relating  to  North  American  ornithology,  and  especially 
bird  migrations  and  geographic* distribution.  In  planning  the  work  I 
have  taken  charge  of  that  i)art  relating  to  food-habits,  because  of  its 
intimate  entomological  bearings ;  while  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  aided  by 
Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  will  take  charge  of  all  the  other  phases  of  the  inquiry. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  has  made 
bird  migration  and  geographic  distribution  the  subject  of  special  inves- 
tigation, and  has  secured  the  voluntary  services  of  some  fourteen  hun- 
dred obsei^v^ers.  Dr.  Merriam,  as  secretary  of  the  Union  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  migrations,  has  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
large  number  of  these  observers  in  the  Department  work.  Much  is  thus 
gained  by  co-operating  with  said  Union..  The  work  was  begun  only  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  no  formal  report  of  results  has  yet  been  prepared, 
aa  the  gathering  of  material  and  the  examination  of  birds'  stomachs 
necessarily  involve  a  great  deal  of  preparatory  labor.    A  bulletin  on 
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Binl  Mipration  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has,  however,  been  prepared 
by  Prof.  W.  AV.  Cook,  aided  by  Mr.  Ottx)  Widman  and  Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz, 
and  will  be  pablished  as  Bulletin  10  of  the  Division. 

The  principal  ways  of  getting?  information  desired  must  be  (a)  by  per- 
sonal observation  of  field  agents :  {b)  by  the  co-operation  of  intelligent 
observers  on  the  farm,  and  in  field,  orchard,  and  forest,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  (c)  by  the  collection  and  analysis  of  st^nuach  contents,  and  {d) 
by  the  collation  of  what  has  already  been  published  on  the  subject. 
With  these  objects  in  view,  circulars  and  schedules  have  been  prepared 
and  sent  out  to  about  one  thousand  of  the  regular  observers  of  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union,  to  the  editors  of  agricultural  papers 
and  i)eriodicals  throughout  the  country,  and  to  a  largo  number  of  far- 
mers. Replies  are  coming  in  very  fast,  and  a  special  bulletin  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  will  soon  be  prepared. 

The  collection  ofbinls'  stontnclis  hns  nlri'july  resulted  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  bottles  of  gizzard  contents,  and  it 
will  take  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  Division  to  have  them  i)roperly 
examined  and  determined.  In  order  to  secure  exnct  data  concerning 
each  bird  whose  stomach  is  preserved,  blank  fornjs,  asking  for  the  num- 
ber, name  of  the  bird,  sex,  date,  hour  of  killing,  locality,  character  oi 
place  where  killed,  name  of  collector,  and  remarks,  were  sent  to  all  col- 
laborators. The  very  cursory  examination  made  at  the  time  of  collect- 
ing this  material  has  developed  facts  before  unsuspected,  and  results  o( 
importance  may  confidently  be  anticipated  from  its  final  elaboration. 

Another  investigation  added  to  the  Divisional  work  duiing  the  year 
has  been  in  relation  to  bee  culture,  which  has  hitherto  received  little  or 
no  attention  in  the  Department.  The  first  work  required  of  this  Division 
by  the  farmers  of  the  country  was  the  protection  of  their  crops  from  in- 
sect ravages.  Hence  the  chief  energies  of  the  Division,  since  under  my 
direction,  have  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  insecticide  ajipii- 
ances  and  the  discovery  of  improved  insecticides,  as  well  as  to  iliorongli 
investigation  of  the  chief  insects  injurious  to  vegetation.  As  some  nl 
these  have  been  completed  or  are  drawing  to  a  close,  I  am  able  to  devote 
more  time  to  new  fields.  Apiculture,  as  an  important  branch  of  econ- 
omic entomology, deserves  attention,  and  there  are  some  questions  wliicli 
the  Department  can,  i>erhaps,  better  consider  than  private  individuals 
or  associations.  Mr.  Nelson  W.  McLaiu  was,  therefore,  appointed  as 
special  apicnltural  agent  of  the  Division.  His  headquarters  have  been 
at  Aurora,  111.,  a  locality  which  is  well  suited  for  the  work. 

Among  the  subjects  which  I  desire  to  have  investigated  in  addition 
to  some  of  more  purely  scientific  interest,  are  the  following: 

(1)  To  secure  the  introduction  and  domestication  of  such  races  of  l)c*os 
as  are  reported  to  possess  desirable  traits  and  chanicteristics;  to  t(;st 
the  claims  of  such  races  of  bees  as  to  excellence,  and  to  i)rove  by  ex- 
jjeriments  their  value  to  the  apiculturists  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
adaptation  to  our  climate  and  honey-producing  flora. 

(2)  To  make  experiments  in  the  crossing  and  mingling  of  races  already 
introduced,  and  such  as  may  hereafter  be  imported,  and  by  proi)i'r  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  breeiling  endeavor  to  secure  the  type  or  (y|K^s 
best  adapted  by  habit  and  constitution  to  uses  of  practical  bee  kei'pcis 
in  the  United  {States. 

(3)  To  make  experiments  in  the  methods  of  artificial  fertilization,  and, 
if  possible,  demonstrate  the  best  process  by  which  the  same  may  be 
accomplished. 

(4)  To  study  the  true  cause  or  causes  of  diseases  yet  imperfectly  un- 
den^ood,  and  the  best  methods  of  preventing  or  curing  such  diseases. 
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(6)  To  obtain  incontestiblo  results  by  intelligent  experiments  on  scien- 
tific methods,  as  to  the  capacity  of  bees,  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances-, to  injure  fiuitj  t.  c,  to  set  at  rest  the  ever-discussed  question 
of  bees  vs.  fruit. 

A  report  from  Mr.  McLain  is  published  with  the  other  rei>ort8  of 
agents,  wherein  interesting  discussions  will  be  found  on  various  subjects, 
such  as  economy  in  the  production  of  wax,  on  wintering  bees,  but  i>ar- 
ticularly  on  artificial  fertilization  and  on  the  question  of  bees  vs,  fruit. 

The  question  as  to  whether  bees  really  injure  fruit  or  not  at  first  hand 
is  one  that  has  been  strenuously  argued  pro  and  con^  and  the  i>osition 
taken  has  been,  without  much  doubt,  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  writer,  the  fruit-grower  as  a  rule  taking  the  afiirmative  and 
the  bee-keeper  the  negative  position.  The  difficulty  of  getting  unbiased 
results  has  been  great,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  producing  at  will 
those  exceptional  conditions  under  which  injury  to  fruit  has  been  ordi- 
narily reported,  and  I  believe  that  never  before  have  the  same  pains  and 
care  been  expended  on  an  experiment  as  have  been  given  by  Mr.  McLain 
in  that  he  reports,  the  methods  and  precautions  in  which  I  have  per- 
sonally examined,  endeavoring  to  provide  for  all  possible  contingencies. 
The  experiments  show  pretty  conclusively  that  bees  do  not  injure  fruit 
at  first  hand,  and  this  fact  is  in  keeping  with  the  structure  of  the  man- 
dibles as  compared  with  those  of  wasps  ( Vespidw)  which  are  generally 
cliarged  with  the  real  injury. 

Mr.  McLain  also  gives  some  figures  to  show  the  great  importance  of 
apiculture,  and  while  there  is  need  for  more  careful  statistics  of  this 
industry,  I  believe  these  can  better  be  obtained  through  the  agency  of 
the  statistical  Division  of  the  Department  than  through  this  special 
agency. 

So  far  as  the  limits  allowed  for  this  report  have  permitted,  I  have 
added,  under  the  title  of  "Notes  of  the  year,''  brieler  references  to  a 
few  of  the  insects  that  have  attracted  attention,  as  evidenced  by  the 
correspondence  of  the  Division. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard,  on  the  insects  affecting  the  orange 
tree,  have  been  concluded  in  Florida,  and  his  report  has  been  prepared 
and  the  page  proof  all  read,  and  since  last  September  the  whole  work 
has  been  waiting  to  be  put  to  press.  The  fourth  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Entomological  Commission,  viz.,  my  final  report  on  the  Cotton-worm 
and  Boll-worm,  has  also  been  completed  since  last  summer,  and  is 
slowly  going  through  the  press. 

Dr.  Packard  has  continued  his  special  work  on  forest  insects,  his 
summer  investigations  having  been  made  chiefly  in  Maine.  A  brief 
report  from  him  on  some  of  the  insects  studied  is  included. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Bruner,  in  addition  to  the  special  work  upon  which  he 
has  reported,  has  continued  work,  in  conjunction  with  myself,  on  the 
family  of  destructive  locusts  {Acrididce)^  and  otherwise  to  act  as  agent 
of  the  Division  at  West  Point,  Nebraska. 

Prof.  Herbert  Osbom  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Division 
at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Murtfeldt  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Barlow  have 
made  special  investigations  during  the  summer. 

The  exhibit  of  economic  entomology  prepared  for  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition  has  been  returned.  The  injury,  unavoidable  in  the  trans- 
portation of  such  fragile  objects,  has  been  made  good,  antt  the  collection 
deposited  in  the  National  Museum  for  permanent  keeping,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  hitherto  adopted  by  the  Division  in  reference  to 
museum  material.    I  may  state  in  this  connection  that,  with  a  view  of 
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building  np  a  valnablo  national  collection  of  insects,  I  have  dotjated 
my  own  private  colleotion  to  said  National  Museum,  and  shall  bend  my 
efforts,  as  entomologist  of  the  Department,  to  increasing  it,  feeling 
that  by  thus  co-operating  with  said  museum  the  Department  will  al- 
ways have  easy  access  to  a  reference  collection,  such  as  it  would  be  im- 
l>ossible  or  unsafe  to  accumulate  in  our  own  building,  because  of  the 
want  of  accommodation,  and  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  structure. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  refer  to  the  want  of  greater  facilities  for 
the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Division.  The  limited 
space  allowed  in  the  Annual  Eeport  is  insufficient  to  lay  before  the  pub- 
lic the  results  of  the  work  in  detail,  and  we  are  seriously  hampered  for 
the  means  of  publishing  any  extended  volumes  requiring  full  illustra- 
tions. 

A  bulletin  on  the  Periodical  Cicada,  one  treating  of  certain  parasites 
of  injurious  species,  and  another  on  the  imported  Elm  Leaf-beetle,  have 
been  published  during  the  year,  and  several  others  are  ready  for  publi- 
cation or  in  preparation.  One  part  of  the  work  on  insecfticidas,  men- 
tioned in  my  last  report,  has  been  finished  and  only  needs  revision. 

Unless  the  special  printing  fund  of  the  Department  be  greatly  in- 
creased, such  works  as  the  last-mentioned  can  be  published  only  when 
ordered  by  Congress.  Yet  when,  a  year  ago,  your  predecessor  asked  to 
have  two  monographs  from  this  Division  ordered  by  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ate committee  on  printing  declined  to  order  the  same,  on  tlie  ground  that 
it  did  not  wish  to  establish  a  precedent  for  the  publication  of  such  mono- 
graphs by  this  Department.  One  of  these,  viz.,  that  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Willis- 
•  ton,  on  the  Syrphidce  (a  family  of  two-winged  flies  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  former  because  of  their  being  essentially  predaceous)  will, 
therefore,  necessarily  be  published  elsewhere.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
this  Department  should  not  extend  its  usefulness  and  promote  scientiflc 
agriculture  by  the  publication  of  more  elaborate  memoirs,  as  the  other 
scientific  Departments  of  the  Government  do.  So  far  as  the  Entomo- 
logical Division  is  concerned,  I  have  for  some  time,  as  expressed  in 
previous  reports,  felt  the  desirability  of  issuing,  from  time  to  time, 
monographs  that  shall  do  credit  to  the  Division,  and  would  urge  that 
ste]>s  be  taken  to  establish  this  precedent.  In  addition  to  the  special 
bulletins  it  would  also  be  very  desirable,  as  recommended  in  my  report 
for  1881-'82,  to  issue  a  periodical  or  serial  bulletin  that  would  set  before 
the  public,  at  stated  intervals,  while  it  is  fresh,  the  gist  of  the  more  im- 
portant investigations  and  facts  of  interest,  as  elicited  in  the  corre- 
spondence and  work  of  the  Division. 

The  office  force  remains  essentially  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard has  been  relieved,  and  Mr.  Otto  Lugger,  of  Baltimore,  appointed. 
Mr.  Mann  has  continued  work  on  the  bibliography  of  economio  entomol- 
ogy, and  Mr.  Koebele  is  temporarily  stationed  at  Alameda,  Cal.  I  take 
pleasure,  in  conclusion,  in  acknowledging  the  efficient  services  of  Mr. 
Philip  Walker,  in  the  sericaltural  work,  and  the  aid  of  my  first  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Howard,  and  of  Mr.  Schwarz  and  Mr.  Pergande,  both  in  the 
routine  work  and  in  preparing  this  report.  The  drawings,  as  hitherto, 
havo  been  prepared,  where  not  otherwise  stated,  either  by  Mr.  Marx  or 
Miss  Sullivan,  with  my  correction  and  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted,  December  24, 1885. 

C.  Y.  RILEY, 

Untomologigt 

Hon.  NOBMAN  J.  COLMAN, 

Commissioner. 
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SILK  CULTURE. 

Sine©  our  last  annual  report  was  submitted  the  work  of  tbe  Division 
in  encouraging  and  developing  silk  culture  has  been  continued  with 
the  additional  clerical  force  which  the  appropriation  in  favor  of  the  in- 
dustry made  it  possible  to  employ.  Three  hundred  ounces  of  silk-worni 
eggs  were  purchased  in  France  and  received  in  Washington  m  December 
of  1884.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year,  these  eggs 
were  distributed  among  eight  hundred  and  fifty  applicants,  inhabiting 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  By  far  the  largest  number'of  appli- 
cations came  from  Illinois,  wliile  Kansas,  Lonisiana,  and  Ohio  testified 
strongly  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  industry.  Eggs  were  distributed  in 
packciges  of  one- twentieth  of  an  ounce,  one-tenth  of  an  ounce,  and  larger 
quantities,  the  apportionment  being  made  with  due  consideration  of  the 
experience  of  the  applicant  and  the  silk-worm  food  accessible.  Through 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms,  many  have  asked  for  much 
larger  quan titles  of  eggs  than  they  could  possibly  raise  in  their  inex- 
[)orience.  For  these  we  have  been  obliged  to  judge  in  what  may  have 
seemed  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  they  have  always  received  but  a  small 
quantity.  This,  while  not  enough  to  insure  profit,  has  been  quite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  raisers  to  acquire  some  of  that  experience  without 
which  no  industr;^'  can  be  successfully  carried  on. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  MULBERRY  TREES. 

Tb(5  Division  has  co-operated  with  the  superintendent  of  gardens  and 
grounds  in  I  he  distribution  of  some  eight  thousand  mulberry  trees  to  per- 
sons interested  in  silk  culture.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  an  indiscriminate 
<listribution  of  food-plants,  for  various  reasons.  Chief  among  these  is 
(he  fact  that  neither  the  Osage  Orange  nor  the  Mulberry  can  be  denuded 
of  their  leaves  without  injury  until  the  plant  has  reached  at  least  its 
fourth  year.  This  lapse  of  time  is  discouraging  to  silk-raisers,  and  while 
waiting  lor  their  trees  to  acquire  the  requisite  size  they  lose  their  in- 
terest in  the  industry  or  become  .discouraged.  It  has  been  urged  by 
nurserymen  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Department  in  fostering  silk 
enlture  was  to  encourage  the  setting  out  of  large  mulberry  plantations, 
so  that,  as  the  interest  in  the  work  grows,  silk-raisers  may  find  an 
abundance  of  food  of  easy  access.  But  the  great  flurry  of  1838  was 
rather  caused  by  nurserymen  than  by  silk  culturists,  and  the  furor  in 
planting  the  multicaulis,  rivaling  as  it  did  the  tulip  craze  of  Holland, 
led  to  the  ruin  of  many  rich  men.  Although  such  an  event  could  hardly 
be  looked  for  again,  experience  teaches  that  we  must  take  great  caro 
not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  into  a  false  policy  by  interested  parties. 
The  mulberry  planting  of  that  period,  as  well  as  at  prior  and  subse- 
quent times,  has  left  large  numbers  of  trees  scattered  over  the  country, 
which  will  enable  silk-raisers  to  make  the  experiments  necessary  to 
assure  themselves  if  their  interast  in  the  industry  is  to  be  lasting  or 
whether  it  is  to  die  out  after  the  first  season. 

We  have  often  called  attention  to  the  use  of  the  Osage  Orange  as  a 
food-plant,  and  in  the  section  where  it  is  so  largely  used  for  hedging  it 
is  now  the  comnjon  material  used  in  feeding  silk-worms.  This  section 
has  its  center  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  the  supply  appears  to  l)e 
practically  unlimited,  and  it  stretches  on  the  east  to  Central  Ohio  and 
on  the  west  into  the  eastern  counties  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  where 
it  is  becoming  more  plentiful  as  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  set- 
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tied.  Throughout  these  latter  States  the  Mennonites.  have  planted 
large  numbers  of  the  Eussian  mulberry  (Morua  tariarica),  which  makes 
an  excellent  wind-b^eak  and  is  so  hardy  as  to  stand  the  winters  of  Da- 
kota. The  wood  is  excellent,  being  largely  used  for  fence  i)osts,  and 
the  foliage  makes,  so  far  as  our  present  experience  goes,  a  good  silk- 
worm  food.  In  view  of  all  these  facts  the  distribution  of  mulberry 
plants  has  not  been  pushed,  and  we  have  thought  it  wiser  to  allow  peo- 
ple to  set  out  their  own  plantations  and  reserve  our  means  for  helping 
them  in  other  directions. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EGGS. 

The  eggs  distributed  last  year  were  purchased  in  France  from  relia- 
ble dealers.  They  were  all  of  a  yellow  annual  race,  usually  called 
French.  In  regard  to  this  designation  of  races  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion are  required.  Prior  to  the  silk- worm  plague  of  twenty  years  ago 
in  Euroi)e,  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  exactness  in  the  lines  drawn 
between  the  races  raised  in  different  provinces.  Then,  liowever,  the 
indigenous  races  were  to  a  large  extent  blotted  out,  and  egg  mer- 
chants went  first  to  Turkey,  then  to  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  finally 
to  China  and  Japan  in  search  of  eggs  that  should  be  free  from  **  the 
malady.''  Thus  it  was  that  there  were  brought  into  France  and  Italy 
a  large  number  of  races  foreign  to  those  countries.  These  were  crossed 
together  and,  after  the  researches  of  Pasteur  had  made  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  native  ri.ces  possible,,  they  were  crossed  with  these  as  well. 
Thus  the  identity  of  the  old  varieties  became  lost  and  the  same  new 
stock  appeared  in  different  sections  under  different  names.  Samples 
of  French  and  Italian  yellow  cocoons  sent  us  last  summer  appear  to  be 
identical,  and  to  be  again  very  like  some  called  "  Turkish  salmon." 

HOME-BAISED  YS.  IMPOBTED  EGGS. 

A  good  deal  of  feeling  was  exhibited  by  American  silk-raisers  on  ac- 
count of  this  purchase  of  eggs  abroad,  as  they  considered  the  produc-^ 
tion  of  eggs  a  part  of  the  industry  which  should  be  fostered  in  the' 
.United  States.  With  this  feeling  we  do  not  entirely  sympathize.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Department  can  distribute  but  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  silk-worm  eggs  each  yexir,  and  they  can  be  produced  by  a 
very  small  number  of  persons.  The  production  of  these  eggs  requires 
great  care  and  extended  experience  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  There  are 
many  precautions  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  surround  the  work,  and 
wo  consider  them  of  such  moment  that  we  have  set  them  forth  at  length 
in  another  portion  of  this  report.  The  experience  thus  required  is 
somewhat  hard  to  find  among  the  silk-raisers  of  this  country.  Those 
who  have  already  produced  eggs  for  sale  have  relied  more  upon  the 
freedom  of  this  continent  from  the  germs  of  disease  than  upon  scientific 
methods  for  its  prevention,  and  while  sericultural  Europe  was  plague- 
stricken,  several  American  silk-raisers  seized  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce eggs  for  the  European  market  and  succeeded  in  realizing  consid- 
erable profits.  But  the  day  for  such  work  is  past.  Europe  to-^ay  can 
r produce  eggs  of  suflicient  purity  for  her  purposes  and  "the  malady" 
tself  has  crept  in  to.the  United  States  with  imported  eggs.  Silk-raisers 
have  attempted  to  reproduce  from  this  stock,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the 
nccxissary  i)recautions  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  have  produced 
but  a  poor  class  of  eggs,  which  in  many  cases  have  been  highly  dis- 
eased with  the  p6brine.    While  patriotic  motives  would  indnoo  us  to 
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^ivo  the  preference  to  home-raised  eggs,  yet  we  felt  the  necessity  of 
using  great  care  in  purchasing  eggs  from  American  raisers,  and  for  these 
reasons  we  have  only  accepted  those  that  are  sent^us  in  sacks,  contain- 
ing the  laying  of  one  moth  per  sack,  with  the  mother  inclosed.  These 
moths  have  been  submitted  to  the  careful  microscopical  examination 
required,  and  we  have  thus  been  able  to  guard  against  the  purcliasc  of 
any  diseased  eggs.  The  sequence  has  shown  the  precaution  to  have 
iK^cn  necessary,  for  several  large  lots,  accompanied  by  fine-lookin^u:  co- 
coonn  and  a  report  fi*om  the  raiser  to  the  effect  that  the  worms  were 
robust  and  to  all  appearances  healthy,  have  at  once  shown  disease 
when  submitted  to  the  crucial  test  of  the  microscope. 
^  About  600  ounces  of  eggs  have  been  provided  for  the  distribution 
which  is  to  take  place  during  the  coming  winter  and  spring.  In  apply- 
ing for  these  eggs  silk-raisers  state  whether  or  no  they  wish  to  winter  their 
own  eggs.  If  they  themselves  prefer  to  care  for  them,  the  eggs  will  be 
sent  out.before  the  end  of  January,  otherwise  they  will  be  kept  in  Wasli- 
ington  until  the  foliage  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  is  ready  to 
feed  the  worms.  We  have  been  led  to  make  this  change  in  the  method 
of  distribution  from  the  fact  .that  a  good  many  lots  of  eggs  were  lost 
last  year  through  premature  hatching,  because  the  silk-raisers  to  whom 
they  were  sent  were  unprovided  with  suitable  means  for  keeping  them 
through  the  warm  days  of  e<irly  spring. 

The  eggs  have  been  received  from  thirty-nine  persons  residing  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  They  have  been  submitted  to  the  scrupu- 
lous microscopical  examination  described  later  in  this  report,  so  that  it 
might  be  i)ossible  to  select  those  untainted  with  the  pSbrine.  This  has 
proved  to  be  a  greater  labor  than  was  anticipated,  and  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  office  all  through  the  fall.  Besides  the  accepted  eggs, 
thirteen  lots,  amounting  in  all  to  130  ounces,  have  been  rejected  be- 
cause they  were  p^brinous.  Sometimes  the  malady  has  been  so  marked 
as  to  appear  upon  a  very  superficial  examination  of  the  moths,  while 
again  it  has  been  necessary  to  push  the  test  much  deeper  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 

It  is  very  questionable  whether  silk  culture  will  be  permanently  pro- 
moted by  this  encouragement  to  promiscuous  egg  production. 

Those  who  advertise  silk  culture  as  an  industry  suitable  to  old  per- 
sons, invalids,  and  children,  by  virtue  of  its  being  light,  easy  work,  do 
the  cause  harm.  Silk  culture  may  be  light  as  compared  with  the  more 
severe  labor  tliat  our  farmers'  wives  are  often  obliged  to  do,  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  to  many  persons  who  have  tried  silk  raising  the  labor  in- 
volved has  seemed  arduous.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  heavy  physical 
labor,  but  the  raising  of  silk-worms  involves  attentive  and  constant 
care,  especially  during  the  last  stage.  The  aged,  the  feeble,  and  the 
young  may  assist,  but  activity  and  intelligence  must  guide. 

THE   ESTABLISHING   OP    FILATURES — COST    OF    PRODUCINO    REELED 

SILK. 

We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  the  importance 
to  the  success  of  silk  culture  of  the  establishment  of  filatures  where  the 
cocoons  ^produced  in  the  United  States  may  be  reeled  and  thus  find  a 
market.  Until  Congress  made  a  special  appropriation  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  industry,  it  was  impossible  for  this  Department  to  under- 
take the  establishment  of  such  institutions.  During  the  past  year, 
however,  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  object,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent at  leaati  and  with  this  end  in  view  two  statioiiB  were  established 
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last  spring.  One  of  these  was  at  Philadelphia  in  charge  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Silk  Association  there,  Mrs.  John  Lucas,  and  the  other  at 
Now  Orleans  under  th^  direction  of  Mr.  Jules  Herbelin. 

The  following  figures  and  estimates  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Walker,  those  of  the  Philadelphia  station  from  his  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  books,  and  those  of  the  iN'ew  Orleans  station  from  Jthe  re- 
ports and  correspondence  of  Mr.  Herbelin : 

*'  Work  at  the  Philadelphia  station  did  not  commence  in  earnest  until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Since  that  time,  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  518  pounds  11  ounces  of  co- 
coons were  consumed  in  the  production  of  96  pounds  IJ  ounces  of  raw 
silk.  This  requires  5.39  pounds  of  cocoons  for  1  pound  of  reeled  silk. 
The  quality  of  the  stock  handled  is  thus  shown  .to  be  very  bad,  4  pounds 
being  considered  excessive.  Some  of  the  trouble  is  undoubtedly  to  bo 
attributed  to  inexperienced  labor,  but  the  principal  difficulty  was  with- 
out doubt  in  the  inferior  grade  of  cocoons  used.  These  cocoons  cost,  on 
the  average,  85  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  raw  material  used  in  the 
production  of  a  pound  of  silk  cost  $4.58.  What  has  been  sold  of  this 
silk  has  brought  $4.40  per  pound,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
product.  Under  the  circumstances  this  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cocoons 
were  produced  by  raisers  who  were  absolutely  without  experience. 
These  raisers,  though  they  produce  an  inferior  product  expect  a  good 
price  for  it,  and  in  encouragement  of  the  new  industry  it  has  been 
thought  better  to  give  it.  Under  commercial  circumstances,  at  the 
present  value  of  silk,  the  cocoons  used  in  this  work  should  not  cost  more 
than  60  cents  per  pound.  The  labor  entering  into  the  production  of  this 
silk  consisted  of  1,942  hours  of  a  reeler,  at  a  cost  of  $232.60,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  cocoon  sorting,  amounting  to  ^56.25,  or  a  total  cost  of  $288.75 
for  productive  labor.  This  is  about  $3  per  pound  of  reeled  silk,  or  a 
total  cost  of  $7.58  per  pound.  The  general  expenses  accompanying  such 
experiments  are  always  heavy,  and  should  not  be  counted  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  work.  Under  commercial  circumstances  they  are  generally 
covered  by  the  sale  of  silk  waste,  the  receipts  for  which  are  not  herein 
credited  to  the  Philadelphia  account.* 

"The  New  Orleans  filature  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  waa 
run  continuously  in  that  city  until  the  31st  of  August  During  that 
time  there  were  purchased  4,267  pounds  of  cocoons  in  a  more  or  less  dry 
condition.  They  are  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  3,360  pounds  of  dry 
cocoons  and  cost  an  average  of  $1  per  dry  pound.  Of  these  cocoons, 
2,710.15  pounds  were  reeled  during  the  period  mentioned,  and  from  them 
were  produced  641  pounds  of  reeled  silk.  This  gives  us  4.228  pounds  of 
dry  cocoons  per  pound  of  reeled  silk.  This  is  not  what  we  may  call  a 
good  result,  but  we  cannot  hope  for  a  better  with  the  quality  of  cocoons 
that  Mr.  Herbelin  has  to  deal  with.  Four  hundred  of  the  641  pounds  of 
reeled  silk  mentioned  above  have  been  sold  at  $4.50  per  pound,  making 
the  value  of  the  reeled  lot  $2,884.50,  if  the  balance  be  sold  at  the  same . 
price.  The  cocoons  entering  into  this  silk  cost,  as  has  been  said,  $2,710.15, 
or  about  94  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  material,  or, 
again,  about  $4.23  per  pound  reeled  silk.    The  labor  employed  in  mak- 

*  A  later  report  (December  29)  from  Mrs.  Lncas  makes  the  rendition  much  more 
creditable,  showing,  in  fact,  that  from  722  pounds  of  cocoons,  200  pounds  of  commer- 
cial reeled  silk  was  produced.  This  would  be  an  improvement  so  unexampled  since 
Mr.  Walker's  report  that  there  is  evidently  some  error. 
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ing  this  silk  cost  $1,073,  or  about  $1.67  per  pound,  making  the  total 
cost  of  the  silk  about  $5.90  per  pound. 

"This  cost  was,  to  go  more  into  detail,  divided  up  in  the  following 
manner : 

4.23  pounds  dry  cocoods,  at  |1  per  pound $4,230 

Labor : 

Cooking,  bnisliing,  and  reeling 939 

Cocoon  sorting 089 

Forewoman 276 

Engineer 3G8 

Total 5.902 

"  In  discussing  these  figures  it  may  at  once  be  said  that  the  forewoman 
and  engineer  could  as  well  have  handled  forty  basins  as  the  six  which 
they  had  in  charge  in  their  respective  capacities.  We  may  therefore 
with  justice  place  the  value  of  their  work  in  the  N'ew  Orleans  filature 
at  six-fortieths  of  the  amount  stated  above.  This  reduction  will  then 
bring  the  corrected  cost  per  pound  to  : 

Cocoons $4  230 

Labor : 

Cooking,  brushing,  and  reeling 939 

Cocoon  sorting 089 

Forewoman  (^  of  $0.276) 042 

Engineer  (-fs  of  $0.368) 055 

Total 5.355 

"  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between  the  silk  reeled  in 
New  Orleans  and  that  reeled  in  Philadelphia  is  somewhat  due  to  the 
superior  price  paid  for  labor  at  the  Northern  station,  where  the  reelers 
earn  10  cents  per  hour,  while  in  New  Orleans  they  can  be  employed  for 
7 J  cents.''* 

In  our  last  annual  report  (p.  28G)  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
future  of  silk  culture  in  America  would  depend  largely  on  the  success  of 
the  Serrell  automatic  silk  reel.  The  flatness  of  the  French  money  mar- 
ket and  the  slowness  of  issuing  of  Mr.  SerrelPs  patents  hrtve  prevented 
thus  far  the  setting  up  of  any  of  these  reels  in  the  United  States.  Two 
of  his  American  patents  have  now  been  granted,  but,  as  they  are  only 
in  relation  to  details,  we  are  still  unable  to  give  an  account  of  his  im- 
provements; but  the  experiments  carried  on  in  France  have  shown 
that  the  following  economies  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  this  machin- 
ery, as  compared  with  the  ordinary  French  systems,  to  which  class  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  reels  belong.  It  has  been  found  that, 
on  account  of  the  more  equitable  handling  of  the  cocoons  by  automatic 
machinery,  a  pound  of  silk  can  be  produced  from  10  per  cent,  less  raw 
niutcHul  than  when  ordinaryhand  machinery  is  used.  Again,  it  has  been 
shown  that  with  the  Serrell  reel  50  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  employes 
can  produce  one-third  more  silk  per  day  than  is  commonly  prodnced 
with  hand  machinery.    The  cause  of  this  economy  is  as  follows:  In  tlie 

•  During  the  six  weeks  intervening  between  the  preparation  of  the  above  estimalcH 
and  the  proof-reading  (January  16,  1886),  a  decided  niovenieut  h.is  taken  place  iu  (ho 
market  for  reeled  silk,  prices  for  silks  having  risen  from  15  to  20  per  cciit.  It  was  at 
first  thought  that  this  advance  had  a  speculative  basis,  but  later  advices  seem  to  iinli- 
cat©  still  better  prices,  with  a  firm  and  active  market.  Anticipating  this  further  ad- 
vance, American  importers  and  manufacturers  have  laid  in  a  largo  stock  of  recIiMl 
silk,  the  value  of  imports  iu  D<icember,  ll:Jb5,  having  reached  |2,916,4D6,  as  agamvst 
Jl,  120,199  in  December,  1884.  This  increase  in  value  of  imports  during  the  past  month 
urings  the  total  for  1885  to  $15,157,465,  as  against  $13,777,908  in  1884. 
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first  place,  a  given  number  of  operatives  can  run  twice  as  many  Serrell 
reels  as  ordinary  French  reels.  In  the  second,  in  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  latter  a  woman  uses  one-quarter  of  her  time  in  preparing  her 
cocoons  to  be  reeled,  and  during  tbat  time  her  reel  stands  idlej  but  by 
the  Serrell  system  the  cocoons  are  prepared  by  particular  operatives, 
who  do  nothing  else,  and  the  reels  are  run  constantly.  We  here  gain, 
then,  60  per  cent,  by  the  saving  in  the  number  of  operatives,  and  25  per 
cent,  of  the  remaining  50  per  cent.,  or  12J  per  cent.,  through  incrcusctl 
production,  and  have,  in  all,  62J  per  cent,  of  economy  of  labor. 

Applying  these  economies  to  the  corrected  cost  of  production  at  New 
Orleans,  as  given  above,  it  would  be  reduced  to : 

Cocoons  (11.23  less  10  per  cent,  or  $0.42) $3,810 

Labor : 

Roelers,  &c,  (10.939  less  C2i  per  cent.  or|0.587) 352 

JSorters  ($0,089),  forewoman  ($0,042),  engineer  ($0.055) ISG 

Total  cost  of  producing  1  pound  of  reeled  silk  with  Serrell  reels  under 
the  above  circumstances '. 4.  'MS 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Serrell  informs  us  of  tbe  sbipnicut  of  one  of 
his  reels  to  the  Department  for  use  in  making  experiments,  and  it  will 
then  be  possible  to  verify  the  ligures  given  above. 

WOEK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

In  addition  to  the  two  agents  mentioned  above,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able that  the  Division  should  be  represented  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Wolcott  Brooks  was  tliereforo  appointed  as  superintendent 
of  experiments  in  silk  culture  at  San  Francisco.  Tliis  i)osition  he  held 
until  his  death,  in  August,  when  bo  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Noyes,  pur  present  representativo.  Under  Mr.  Brooks's  superintend- 
ence and  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  B.  II.  Carter,  of  Oakland,  an 
ezt)erimental  crop  of  silk-worms  was  raised  last  spring  at  the  Tomp- 
kins school-building  in  that  city.  The  worms,  however,  were  unfortu- 
nately received  by  Mr.  Carter  after  they  had  hatched,  and  their  being 
improperly  cared  for  during  their  first  days  had  a  bad  effect  upon  their 
subsequent  health  and  growth.  Some  of  the  choice  cocoons  were,  how- 
ever, used  for  the  production  of  eggs,  which  will  be  distributed  through- 
out the  State  during  the  coming  winter. 

In  previous  reports  we  have  mentioned  the  formation  of  the  California 
Silk  Culture  Association  and  of  the  State  board  of  silk  culture  of  Cali- 
fornia, The  association  continued  in  its  original  form  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  when  its  mertibers  were  incorporated  as  the 
"Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society  of  California."  The  old  association  was 
always  active  in  promoting  silk  culture  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
society  has  followed  in  its  footsteps,  distributing  literature,  silk-worm 
eggs,  and  food-plants  to  silk-raisers.  Soon  after  its  incorporation  the 
society  was  presented  with  a  piece  of  laud  containing  about  15  acres, 
situated  in  Piedmont,  in  Alameda  County.  On  this  land  it  was  their 
intention  to  establish  a  model  sericultural  station.  In  this  object  they 
have  been  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  building  of 
suitable  size  and  arrangement  to  serve  as  a  cocoonery  having  been 
erected  at  Piedmont  in  the  month  of  June  last.  Here  it  is  intended  to 
set  out  plantations  of  food-plants  and  to  raise  a  small  crop  of  silk- 
worms each  year,  with  three  distinct  objects  in  view.  The  first,  and 
perhaps  the,most  important,  is  the  investigation  of  all  mattes  of  sden- 
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tiflc  interest  in  connection  with  silk  culture,  such  as  the  best  methods 
of  raising  silk-worms  and  their  food,  the  adaptability  of  different  food- 
plants  to  the  climate  of  California,  &c.  A  review  will  be  made  of  the 
researches  of  M.  Pasteur  into  the  diseases  of  silk- worms  in  the  light  of 
investigations  into  the  lower  orders  of  vegetable  life  that  have  been 
made  since  his  "Studies''  were  published.  These  and  a  great  many 
other  questions  will  naturally  occupy  the  attention  of  the  expert  direct- 
or of  the  Piedmont  fetation.  Secondly,  during  the  silk-raising  season, 
pupils  will  be  taught  how  to  raise  silk-worms  after  the  most  approved 
and  economic  methods;  and  thirdly,  the  crop  resulting  from  the  annual 
experiments,  will,  if  suitable,  be  used  in  the  production  of  silk-worm 
eggs,  to  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  silk-raisers  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  A  director  for  this  station  has  been  appointed  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  A.  Werner,  who  comes  to  us  with  several  years'  experience  of  a 
similar  kind  in  Austria. 

The  State  board  of  silk  culture,  though  created  for  four  years,  had 
funds  appropriated  for  its  use  for  two  years  only.  These  funds  were 
exhausted  some  months  before  the  biennial  period  had  elapsed,  and  the 
active  work  of  the  board  came  to  a  premature  end.  This  board  was 
succeeded  by  a  new  one  created  in  accordance  with  an  act  approved 
March  18, 1885,  which  appropriated  $5,000  per  year^  for  two  years,  for 
the  encouragement  of  silk  culture.  In  pursuance  ot  this  law  the  pres- 
ent board  is  now  acting  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Olive  M.  Wash- 
bum.  The  first  board  established  an  experimental  and  educational  fil- 
ature in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  At  this  filature  there  were  received, 
from  the  crop  of  1883, 509  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  from  that  of  1884, 753 
pounds.  Although  it  was  estimated  that  the  State  produced  1,500 
pounds  of  cocoons  during  the  former  season,  the  estimate  appears  to  be 
excessive,  competent  judges  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  two-thirds, 
at  least,,  of  the  crop  was  purchased  at  the  State  filature.  On  June  22, 
1885,  the  new  board  reopened  this  establishment,  which  had  been  tem- 
porarily closed  for  lack  of  funds  to  carry  it  on,  and  the  report  of  the 
filature  committee  of  the  board,  just  published,  informs  us  that  44 
pounds  of  silk  had  been  reeled  there  during  the  present  summer.  The 
school  has  consisted  of  19  pupils,  who  have  attended  at  different -times 
and  been  taught  to  reel  silk  by  an  expert  Italian  operative.  The  Cali- 
fornia cocoon  crop  of  the  past  season  is  estimated  at  but  250  pounds. 
No  reason  is  ascribed  for  this  falling  off  in  the  production.  The  State 
board  has  distributed  a  large  quantity  of  sericultural  literature,  and 
the  old  organization  was  instrumental  in  the  delivery  of  several  lectures 
and  addresses  upon  silk  culture  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The 
board  has  recently  placed  $400  at  the  disposition  of  the  Ladies'  Society 
for  the  improvement  of  its  land  at  Piedmont. 

An  effort  was  made  last  winter  by  Mr.  Joseph  Neumann  and  seme 
of  his  associates  £o  launch  the  "California  Silk  Culture  Development 
Company,"  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  attempt  was  a  failure,  as,  in 
our  opinion,  all  attempts  to  exploit  silk  culture  on  a  large  scale  will  be. 
A  curious  error  was  made  in  their  prospectus,  curious  because  it  is 
often  made  and  often  goes  undetected.  This  is  the  calculation  of  the 
])roduction,  per  ounce,  of  eggs,  such  as  would  be  proper  for  fresh  cocoons, 
and  the  estimation  of  their  value  as  that  of  dry  cocoons.  The  miscon- 
ception that  will  arise  from  such  figures  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
remembered  that  cocoons  lose,  in  drying,  two-thirds  of  their  original 
weight,  and  that,  therefore,  for  the  same  quality  of  cocoons,  they  are 
woi^  three  times  as  much  per  pound  when  dry  as  when  first  made. 
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ON  THE   PBKOAITTIONS    NBOESSABY   IN   THE   PRODUCTION    OF    PURE 
SILK-WORM  EGGS,  AND  IN  PROPERLY  WINTERING  THEM. 

For  such  accurate  knowledge  as  we  have  of  the  diseases  affecting  the 
mulberry  silk-worm  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  French  savant,  Louis 
Pasteur,  who  made  them  the  subject  of  exhaustive  researches.  Ho 
found,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  matter,  a  long  list  of  maladies 
whose  marks  of  distinction  were  anything  but  clearly  drawn.  After  a 
careful  study  of  these, however,  he  writes:  "  I  ought  to  say  that  I  know 
but  four  well-marked  diseases  among  silk- worms.  They  are  the  gras- 
seriCj  the  muscardine^  the  flacheriej  and  the  p6brine.  All  others  appear 
to  me  to  be  merged  in  these.''*  The  first  two  can  be  easily  disposed  of, 
fgr  the  grasserie  never  appears  in  the  moth  and  cannot,  therefore,  affect 
bcr  eggs.  The  muscardine,  though  it  may  be  so  slightly  developed  that 
the  worm  is  permitted  to  spin,  will  invariably  destroy  the  chrysalis, 
while  the  disease  can  never  originate  at  this  state,  as  the  insect  is  pro- 
tected by  its  cocoon.  The  moth,  if  kept  free  from  larvae  affected  with 
the  disease,  is  never  afflicted  with  the  muscardine.  Her  eggs,  therefore, 
cannot  contain  its  spores.  But,  in  the  flacherie  and  the pebrinej  we  have 
two  diseases  so  contagious  and  so  destructive  that  it  is  necessary  to 
combat  thetn  by  stringent  and  thorough  measures. 

FLAOOIDITY  (PLAOHERIB). 

Symptoms  and  Consequences, — ^Before  treating  of  preventives  or  reme- 
dies, however,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  tbe  two  dis- 
eases and  the  means  of  detecting  them,  so  that  the  measures  which  it 
is  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  obtain  eggs  free  from  their  influence, 
may  be  better  understood.  When,  after  the  worms  have  passed  their 
fourth  molt,  and  are  eating  well  and  regularly,  they  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  perfect  health  and  vigor  and  the  silk-raiser  feels  full  confidence 
in  the  success  of  his  crop,  some  will  often  be  seen  to  crawl  to  the  edges 
of  the  trays,  and  lie  there  languid  and  without  motion.  But  for  the 
loss  of  their  wonted  activity  and  the  cessation  of  their  naturally  vora- 
cious appetite,  one  would  still  think  the  worms  in  full  possession  of  per- 
fect health,  for  chey  still  retain  all  the  outward  perfection  of  form  that 
wo  have  remarked  above.  In  color  they  have  perhaps  become  some- 
what more  rosy,  especially  if  the  disease  is  in  a  violent  form.  On  touch- 
ing  them,  however,  we  find  them  soft,  and  even  in  this  seemingly 
live  condition  they  are  often  dead.  Had  the  worms  been  carefully  ob- 
served at  this  time,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  the  beating  of  the 
dorsal  vessel  was  gradually  becoming  slower,  and  that  it  finally  stopped 
altogether;  and  that  the  worm  was  excreting  a  dirty  liquid  which  soiled 
I  he  anal  orifice  and  gradually  closed  it.  Before  many  hours  are  passed 
the  skin  begins  to  shrivel  and  draw  in  around  the  fourth  and  fifth  joints 
of  the  body,  viz,  those  two  lying  between  the  set  bearing  the  legs  proper 
and  the  set  bearing  the  prolegs.  Later,  at  this  restricted  point,  the 
l>ody  begins  to  turn  brown,  then  black,  and  the  whole  worm  is  soon  in 
an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction.  Then,  and  even  before  the  death  ot 
the  worm,  a  sour  odor  is  perceptible  in  the  magnanerie^  due  ta  the  fatty 
volatile  acids  exuded  by  the  victims  to  the  disease.  Should  the  malady 
strike  the  insects  at  a  later  period,  when  they  are  ready  to  spin  their 
cocoons,  the  same  languishing  air  will  be  observed ;  they  will  show  a 
reluctance  to  crawl  up  into  the  arches,  and  will  be  seen  to  gather  around 

•"  ^udes  Sur  la  Maladie  dee  Vers  d  Sole,*'  vol.  i,  p.  225. 
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their  base  seeking  some  place  to  spin  their  cocoons  which  it  requires  no 
exertion  to  attain.  Many  of  those  which  reach  the  branches  stretch 
themselves  out  motionless  on  the  twigs  and  die  there  They  are  to  be 
seen  later  hanging  by  their  prologs  in  different  states  of  putrefaction 
(Plate  II,  Fig.  1).  When  these  symptoms  are  observed  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  worms  are  attacked  by  flaccidity  {flaeherie). 

Nature  and  Treatment — A  full  discussion  of  the  causes  of  and  treat- 
ment for  this  disease  will  be  given  in  Bulletin  No.  9,  of  this  DivisioD. 
Our  present  object  is  oidy  to  describe  the  indications  of  the  malady  with 
such  fullucss  that  it  may  be  readily  know^n  to  the  silk-raiser.  Where 
Ujo  symptoms  given  above  are  not  sufficiently  obvious,  and  where  it  is 
necessary  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  a  microscopic  examination  of 
(he  intestines  of  the  sick  worm  should  be  resorted  to.  Here  will  be 
found  masses  of  undigested  food,  and  the  coats  of  the  intestines  will  Int 
found  to  be  opaque.  Here,  too,  the  microscope  reveals  the  i)ar!isiU's 
ordinarily  attending  putrefaction,  chief  among  wjiich  is  a  bacillus,  si*en 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a  bright  nucleus.  There  also 
exists  a  special  form  of  ferment,  not  unlike  that  which  accomi)aiiies  tiie 
formation  of  vinegar  (Mycoderma  aceti  Pasteur),  which  is  found  in  short 
chains,  the  links  of  which  are  almost  spherical  in  form  fPlate  111,  Fig.  l\. 
These  two  parasites  are  sometimes  found  together  ana  sometimes  sepa- 
rately. When  the  bacillus  is  abundant  death  quickly  follows  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  disease,  spreading  rapidly,  will  sometimes  destroy  a 
whole  school  in  a  single  day.  At  times  this  bacillus  appears  so  short  a 
time  before  the  spinning  of  the  cocoon  that  t]ie  worms  are  able  to  mcunn 
into  the  branches,  and  even  make  their  cocoons  and  become  chrysa- 
lides. Then,  however,  the  disease  overcomes  them  and  their  putrefaction 
produces  foul  cocoons.  This  ciise  is,  however,  more  rare,  and  in  general 
the  bacillus  is  not  often  found  in  the  chrysalis.  When  the  ferment 
alone  appears,  the  disease  progresses  differently.  The  worms  then  show 
the  same  languor  on  the  ap[)roach  of  the  spinning  period,  and  the  same 
indisposition  to  make  their  cocoons;  but  even  then  they  mount  the 
branches,  perform  their  work  of  spinning,  are  transformed  into  chvysji- 
lides,  and  these  into  moths  which  may  have  a  lino  appearance.  The 
silk  crop  may  even  be  exceptioujibly  good ;  but  where  this  state  has 
existe<l,  when  the  worm  has  been  without  its  usual  agility  at  the  spin- 
ning time,  where  it  has  shown  this  apparent  hiziness,  then,  though  the 
cocoons  bo  of  the  firmest  and  the  moths  the  finest,  still  there  will  exist  a 
weakness,  a  constitutional  debility  that  will  show  itself  in  the  next  gen- 
eration. This  is  the  only  way  in  which  flaccidity  is  hereditary,  in  this 
]>redisposition  of  the  worm  to  succumb  to  disease  on  account  of  the  af- 
fection which  weakened  but  which  did  not  kill  the  parent. 

When  these  apparent  troubles  are  seen,  we  need  look  no  fai'ther  fer 
NJ  «;ns  of  the  malady,  but  at  once  reject  the  stock  as  unlit  for  reproduction. 
15iir,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  for  the  egg-producer  to  have  thus 
watched  the  rearing  of  the  worms,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  a  means 
by  which  flaccidity  maybe  detected  in  the  chrysalis,  so  that  if  the  stock 
bo  unlit  for  i^gg  production  the  cocoons  may  be  stifled  and  their  value 
not  injured  by  the  emergence  of  the  moth.  For  this  purpose  we  can  do 
no  better  than  give  a  translation  of  the  instructions  published  by  M. 
Pasteur  ou  this  point,  with  their  accompanying  illustrations.*  They  are 
as  follows : 

^'  Cut  away  the  wall  of  the  thorax  of  the  chrysalis  with  fine  scissors, 
as  sho\vn  in  Plato  II,  Fig.  2,  so  as  to  reveal  the  stomach  8.    Draw  this 

*  £tude8  Sur  la  Maladie  des  Vers  d  Sale,  vol.  1,  p.  S33. 
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out  with  a  pair  of  tweezers.  The  restricted  part  of  the  digestive  tulx*, 
which  unites  the  stomach  with  the  urinal  sack,  Uy  shoukl  theu  be  cut. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  digestive  tube  now  alone  holds  the  stomucli  in 
place,  and  this  easily  gives  way.  Lay  the  small  ball  thus  withdrawn  on 
a  glass  slide  and  scratch  away  the  very  soft  fatty  envelope  which  covirs 
the  interior.  Of  this  interior  substance  take  a  piece  as  Dig  as  the  heail 
of  a  pin,  wash  it  with  a  drop  of  distilled  water,  and,  placing  it  upon  a 
slide  with  a  cover-glass  over  it,  examine  it  with  a  microscoi)e  magnifv- 
ing  about  four  hundred  diameters.  With  a  little  experience  this  work 
may  be  done  very  rapidly.  It  would  be  well  to  take  out  at  tli6  same 
time  the  stomachs  of,  say,  twenty  chrysalides,  and  lay  them  on  as  many 
glass  slides.    •    ♦    ♦ 

f*The  first  few  days  after  the  formation  of  the  chrysalis  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  are  generall^^  very  liquid,  which  makes  their  extraction 
inconvenient.  It  is  better  to  make  these  observations  seven  or  eight 
days  after  the  spinning  begins,  when  the  matter  will  be  found  to  have 
more  consistence.  •  ♦  ♦  Plate  III,  Fig.  1,  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  ferment  found  in  flaccid  chrysalides  under  a  magnifying  power 
of  four  hundred  diameters.  It  is  associated  with  the  dibris  of  leaves, 
morsels  of  the  trachea,  and'  chlorophyl  cells.  These  matters  ordinarily 
accompany  the  little  ferment  in  the  stomach  of  the  chrysalis  because  of 
the  incomplete  digestion  of  the  leaf  whenever  it  is  submitted  to  fermen- 
tation.'^ 

p:6bbine. 

Symptoms. — "The  disease,  purine,  shows  itself  outwardly  by  the 
dwindling  away  of  the  worms  and  their  inequality  of  size  5  eating  little, 
they  do  not  grow  as  large  as  when  in  their  normal  state.  At  the  end 
of  a  few  days  black  spots  frequently  make  their  appearance  on  the  skin, 
resembling  punctures  or  burus.^*  Plato  II, Fig.  4,  "represents,  twice 
the  natural  size,  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  sick  worms  covered  with 
the  spots  of  which  I  treat.  In  one  of  the  worms,  a,  they  are  just  becom- 
ing visible,  and  the  eye  should  be  aided  by  a  magnifying  glass  to  render 
them  distinct ;  the  other,  6,  shows  them  farther  advanced,  easily  recog- 
nizable with  the  naked  eye,  if  the  worm  be  examined  with  a  little  at- 
tention. Finally,  Fig.  3  shows  one  ring  spotted  with  the  pSbriiie,  mag- 
nified to  six  diameters.  For  this  cut  was  chosen  a  worm  bearing  two 
kinds  of  marks,  one  with  clear  cut  edges,  the  others  surrounded  with  a 
halo.  The  first  are  wounds,  the  otters  the  true  spots  belonging  to  the 
disease  and  serving  as  an  indication  of  its  existence,  if  not  always,  at 
least  under  many  circumstances.  The  halos  in  question  have  generally 
a  yellowish  tint  j  they  must  be  observed  through  a  magnifying  glass  to 
be  wellseen.'^t  "The  anal  horn,  the  prologs,  the  soft  parts  between  the 
rings  are  especially  subject  to  these  black  spots.  In  the  interior  of  the 
body  microscopic  observation  reveals  the  presence  of  innumerable  cor-  ^ 
puscles  of  an  ovoid  shape  (Plate  III,  Fig.  2^,  filling  the  cells  of  the  walls 
of  the  stomach,  those  of  the  silk  glands,  tlie  muscles,  the  fatty  tissue, 
the  skin,  the  nerves,  in  a  word,  all  the  portions  of  the  body.  There  are 
often  so  many  of  them  that  the  cells  of  the  silk  glands  become  swollen 
and  white  and  appear  to  the  naked  eye  to  besprinkled  over  with  chalky 
spots;  the  silky  liquid  always  remains  exempt  from  this  parasite,  but 
it  is  much  less  abundant  than  when  the  worm  is  in  a  healthy  state.'^t 

*  Maillot,  LefOM  sttrle  Vers  d  sole  du  Murier,  ^-c,  x>»  96. 

t  Pasteur,  EludeSy  4'O't  ?•  1^* 

;  Mailloti  Le^ns,  fc,  pp.  96,  97. 
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In  addition  to  these  exterior  symptoms  it  is  noticed  that  the  prologs 
do  not  seem  to  attach  themselves  easily  to  objects.  In  thochrysjilistho 
abdomen  is  very  much  swollen  and  the  rings  stretched,  while  in  the 
moth,  pari:  of  the  body  and  the  wings  have  a  leaden  color.  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  a  certain  natural  brownness  which  some  healthy 
moths  exhibit  and  which  extends  over  the  whole  body. 

Tests  for  the  Determination  of  Pibrine. — ^The  corpuscles  mentioned  in 
the  above  quotation  are  found  in  all  the  stages  of  the  insect's  life  from 
the  ^^^  to  the  moth,  whence  they  again  pass  from  the  mother  into  the 
egg.  The  disease  is,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  more  hereditary  than 
is  liaccidity,  which  passes  from  one  generation  to  another  only  in  an  indi- 
rect manner,  as  already  described.  It  has  been  found  that  corpuscles 
in  the  male  cannot  affect  the  eggs,  and  that  the  disease  passes  from  the 
female  only.  Pasteur  took  advantage  of  these  points  in  his  system  of 
microscopic  selection.  By  making  an  examination  of  the  female  moth 
he  was  enabled  to  predict  that  if  she  were  p^brinous  her  issue  would 
also  be  affected  with  the  malady,  while  if  she  were  healthy  the  eggs 
also  would  be  free  from  its  germ.  He  found,  if  the  pibrine  were  con- 
tracted after  the  fourth  molt,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
larva  would  show  no  external  signs  of  it,  while  the  moth,  and  there- 
fore her  issue,  would  be  found  to  be  swarming  with  corpuscles.  It  is 
wise,  if  the  stock  is  to  be  used  for  reproduction,  to  microscopically  ex- 
amine some  of  the  worms  which  spin  last,  in  search  of  the  parasite. 
If  any  of  the  school  are  diseased,  these  laggards  will  most  certainly  be. 
Unless  the  insects,  therefore,  be  submitted  to  examination  at  this  time 
or  while  in  the  chrysalis  state,  the  silk-raiser  may  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  pibrine  exists  until  the  contents  of  the 
moth  are  placed  under  the  microscope,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  stifle 
the  cocoons.  There  is  none  of  the  languor  in  p6brinous  worms  which 
is  found  in  the  flaccid  larvae  just  before  spinning.  The  sericulturist 
therefore,  who  wishes  to  obtain  good  stock,  ^iU,  if  wise,  make  the  ex- 
amination of  the  larva  and  afterwards  follow  up  the  process  through 
the  different  operations  to  be  hereinafter  described. 

Isolation  and  Examination  of  the  Moths^—li  left  to  themselves  the 
insects  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state  for  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  our 
ordinary  summer  weather.  This  development  may,  however,  be  has- 
tened or  retarded  by  increasing  or  lowering  the  temperature.  This 
fact  is  taken  advantage  of  to  obtain  a  few  adult  insects,  which  may  be 
microscopically  examined  before  the  whole  lot  becomes  fully  developed. 

We  were  very  much  pleased  with  Mfeiliot's  method,  which  he  explained 
and  exhibited  to  us  at  Montpellier,  in  1884,  and  here  give. a  description 
of  it  in  his  own  words :  "  Three  or  four  days  before  the  cocoons  are  taken 
from  the  branches,  we  take,  here  and  there,  from  the  early  spinners  as 
well  as  from  the  late,  several  hundred  cocoons;  as,  for  example^  five 
hundred  from  a  lot  of  90  pounds.  This  sample  should  be  placed  m  an 
oven  or  warm  room,  where  it  will  be  kept  day  and  night  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  100°  to  110^  F,,  and  a  high  degree  of  humidity.  In  this 
way  the  formation  of  the  moths  is  hastened.  A&  during  this  time  the 
cocoons  of  the  lot  itself  are  remaining  at  a  temperature  of  from  75°  to 
90O,  and  often  during  the  night  at  oven  lower  temperatures,  we  shall 
still  have  time  to  stifle  them  if  the  lot  is  discarded,  or  to  string  them 
into  chains  if  on  the  contrary  it  proves  healthy. 

"Every  two  days  we  take  ten  chrysalides  from  the  sample  and  exam- 
ine them  microscopically  for  corpuscles.  If  we  And  them  in  the  first 
eight  or  ten  days,  no  matter  in  how  small  quantities,  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  proportion  of  p6brinous  moths  will  be  considerable..  When 
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the  chrysalides  are  mature,  which  is  easily  seen  by  their  eyes  becoming 
black  and  the  eggs  harder  to  break  under  the  pestle,  and  also  that  some 
of  them  are  turning  into  moths,  we  proceed  to  the  definite  examination. 
We  crush,  one  by  one,  the  moths  which  have  come  out  and  the  chrysa- 
lides which  remain,  and  search  for  corpuscles :  the  per  cent,  which  is 
tlius  found  will  not  differ  materially  from  that  which  exists  in  the 
whole  lot."* 

The  examination  of  the  chrysalides  hero  mentioned  may  be  made  in 
the  manner  already  described  when  searching  for  the  ferment  of  Hac- 
cidity  and  at  the  same  time. 

Proceeding  now  with  stock  of  which  the  purity  has  been  ascertained 
by  one  or  mpre  of  the  diflFerent  methods  of  observation  above  described, 
200  cocoons  should  bo  selected  for  each  ounce  of  eggs  that  it  is  dosirecl 
to  prodqce.  In  making  this  selection  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
taking  only  cocoons  that  are  fine  in  texture  and  firmly  made.  This 
fineness  is  one  of  the  prerequisites  of  a  first-class  cocoon.  What  is 
meant  by  this  difference  in  texture  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of 
Plate  IV,  Figs.  3  and  4,  the  former  being  fine  and  the  latter  coarse. 
The  firmness  of  the  cocoon,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  amount  of  silk 
which  it  contains,  is  an  indication  of  the  vigor  of  the  worm  and  another 
item  to  be  considered  in  selecting  stock  for  reproduction.  Rules  have 
been  given  for  the  determination  of  the  sex  of  the  inclosed  insect,  and 
among  them,  perhaps  the  most  common,  is  the  assertion  that  those 
that  are  constricted  at  the  middle  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  3)  contain  males,  while 
those  not  constricted  (Fig.  4)  contain  females.  This,  however,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  rather  than  a  fixed  rule,  and  there  are  races 
in  which  the  cocoon  is  almost  uniformly  constricted  and  others  where 
the  reverse  is  true.  But  this  careful  selection  for  sex  is  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  we  consider  it  wiser  to  choose  the  cocoons  in  relation 
to  their  firmness  and  texture  and  trust  to  chance  to  bring  as  many  male 
moths  m  female.  Double  cocoons,  where  two  worms  have  spun  to- 
gether, should  never  be  used  in  egg-making. 

The  proper  cocoons  having  thus  been  selected  they  should  be  strung 
upon  stout  threads  about  3  feet  lolig.  Care  should  be  taken  net  to 
prick  the  chrysalides  with  the  needle  while  passing  it  through  the  end 
of  the  cocoon  in  making  the  chains.  These  chains  should  then  be  hung 
in  a  cool,  darkened  room,  while  waiting  for  the  moths  to  emerge.  They 
should  not  be  placed  near  any  object  which  would  be  soiled  by  the 
secretions  emitted  by  the  moths  on  their  emergence  from' their  cocoons. 

Previous  to  this  emergence  there  should  be  prepared  for  each  ounce 
of  eggs  to  be  produced,  about  one  hundred  small  bags  of  fine  muslin 
(cheese  cloth  makes  a  good  material),  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Cut  the  cloth  in  pieces  3  by  6  inches,  then  fold  one  end  over  so  a.s  to 
leave  a  single  edge  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  as  shown  in  Plate 
IV,  Fig.  !•  This  should  be  sewn  up  into  a  bag  with  the  upper  end  open 
and  then  turned  inside  out  so  that  the  seams  will  cause  the  sides  to 
bulge.  Thus  completed  they  are  called  "  cells."  The  cells  should  be 
strung  on  a  cord  s^tched  across  the  room.  Some  trouble  having  been 
experienced  in  keeping  the  moth  from  crawling  out  of  the  cell  at  cither 
side  of  the  pin,  which  is  the  method  of  closing  it  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  scheme  shown  in  Plate  IV,  Fig.  2,  was  adopted  in  this  office.  This 
consists  in  clamping  the  bags  in  fours  between  two  sticks  of  wood,  rough 
sawn,  about  one-ha&  by  one-quarter  inch  through,  and  14  inches  long. 
They  are  bound  together  by  nibber  bands  and  may  be  laid  across  par- 

^  Maillot,  Leeont,  ^o.,  p.  250. 
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allel  wires  stretched  across  the  room  at  about  13  inches  apart.  M. 
Pasteur  suggests  that  a  simple  piece  of  cloth  about  4  inches  square  be 
used  instead  of  the  sack.  The  moth  lays  her  eggs  on  this  and  is  then 
retained  by  being  fastened  to  the  cloth,  the  comer  of  which  is  turned 
up  over  her  and  a  pin  passed  through  it  and  over  her  wings.  Some 
trouble  has  been  experienced  by  this  process,  as  the  eggs,  if  not  pro[»erly 
gummed  to  the  cloth,  will  sometimes  fall  off  and  be  lost,  and  the  moths, 
not  being  con&ned  as  in  the  sacks,  will  wander  to  other  cloths  auil 
get  their  eggs  mixed  with  those  of  other  moths,  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  microscopical  selection  to  be  hereafter  described.  It  bau 
the  advantage,  however,  of  enabling  the  microscopist  to  avoid  the  labor 
of  turning  the  sacks. 

The  moths  emerge  from  the  cocoons,  as  a  rule,  from  5  to  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  At  the  latter  hour  many  of  them  will  be  found  coupled 
and  clinging  to  the  chains.  These  should  be  carefully  taken  by  the 
wings  and  placed  upon  a  table  by  themselves,  the  single  moths  beingf 
placed  upon  another  table  where  they  will  couple  if  the  sexes  are 
evenly  divided.  They  should  then  be  transferred  to  the  other  table  «as 
the  Hutteriug  of  the  male  moths  is  apt  to  disturb  the  couples.  These 
should  be  left  together  until  4  or  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
may  be  separated  by  drawing  them  gently  apart  by  the  wings.  The  fe- 
males should  then  be  placed  in  the  cells  or  upon  the  cloths  already  de- 
scribed, where  they  will  at  once  commence  their  egg  laying,  completing 
it  in  about  thirty-six  hours.  Most  of  the  males  may  then  be  thrown 
away,  though  it  may  be  wise  to  keep  a  few  of  the  more  active  ones  to 
compensate  for  any  superbundance  of  females  in  the  issue  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  But  little  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  distinguishing  the 
sexes,  the  males  being  noticeable  by  their  smaller  abdomens,  more  ro- 
bust antennae  and  by  their  greater  activity. 

When  the  eggs  have  been  laid,  the  microscopical  examination  of  the 
moths  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  or  no  they 
are  afflicted  with  pSbrine.  The  entire  moth  should  be  ground  up  with 
a  few  drops  of  distilled  water  in  a  small  glass  mortar  (2-ounce  is  a  con- 
venient size).  A  drop  of  this  water  is  then  taken  witli  a  medicine  drop- 
per and  placed  upon  a  glass  slide  with  a  cover-glass  over  it.  It  is  then 
microscopically  examined  with  a  power  greater  than  three  hundred  di- 
ameters. Plate  III.  Fig,  2,  shows  a  field  very  highly  charged  with  t^e 
corpuscles  of  the  p4hrine.  When  the  moths  are  allowed  to  lie  before 
examination  for  some  time  after  their  death,  they  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain other  germs  peculiar  to  putrefadtion.  These  do  not  indicate  any 
disease  that  would  affect  the  egg  or  its  issue;  nor  does  their  presence 
imply  any  lack  of  vigor  in  the  parents.  They  are  simply  post  mortem 
parasites.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  cleansing  the  mortar,  pestle 
and  other  implements  before  making  an  examination,  by  washing  them 
in  an  abundance  of  water  and  rinsing  them  thoroughly  with  distilled 
water.  In  making  the  above  examination  only  the  corpuscle  ofpebrine 
need  be  looked  for.  The  bacilli  and  ferments  of  flaccidity  are  rarely 
found  in  the  moth. 

The  corpuscle  of  the  pdbrine  is  generally  oval,  though  sometimes  pear- 
shaped  in  form,  being  from  3  to  4  /i  ♦  on  its  greatest  axis  and  about  one- 
half  that  length  on  the  shorter.  It  is  generally  found  singly  The  fer- 
ment of  flaccidity  is  usually  found  in  short  chains,  whose  links,  almost 
spherical,  have  a  diameter  of  about  1  fi.  The  two  organisms  were  very 
generally  confounded  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  much  confusion  yet 
prevails  among  writers  in  reference  to  them. 

•  1  ^=0.001»«  =  0.00004  inch. 
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WINTEBINO-  THE  E(}0B. 

The  egg  of  the  sflk-worm  moth  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color  when  laid, 
bnt,  if  properly  fecundated,  it  turns  gradually,  in  five  or  six  days,  to  an 
ashen  or  bluish  gray,  or  sometimes  to  an  earthy  yellow.  If  sterile  it 
retains  its  original  hue.  It  is  oval  and  slightly  flattened  in  shape,  bein;:: 
indented  on  one  side.  Near  one  end  a  small  spot  may  be  observed. 
This  is  called  the  wtoropy^e,  and  is  the  opening  through  which  the  fecnti- 
dating  liquid  is  injected  just  before  the  egg  is  deposited  by  the  female. 
After  fecundation  and  before  deposition  the  egg  is  covered  with  a 
crummy  varnish  which  closes  the  micropyle  and  serves  also  to  stick  to 
tlje  object  upon  which  it  is  laid.  It  is  at  the  micropyle  also  that  the 
young  larva  always  eats  its  way  through  the  shell.  The  mean  diameter 
of  the  egg  is  about  1  millimeter  (one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch)  though  it 
varies  with  the  race.  In  a  standard  ounce  of  25  grams  (28^  grams 
=  1  oz.  avoirdupois)  there  are  about  50,000  eggs  of  tSe  small  Japanese 
races,  37,500  of  the  ordinary  yellow  annual  varieties,  and  from  30,000 
to  35,000  in  the  races  with  large  cocoons.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
eggs  is  slightly  greater  than  water,  Haberlandt  having  placed  it  at  1.08. 

The  eggs  may  be  removed  from  the  cloths  on  which  they  are  laid  by 
soaking  them  some  time  in  water,  which  softens  the  varnish  surrounding 
them,  and  then  scraping  them  off  with  a  paper-cutter  or  an  ordinary 
table-knife. 

While  changing  color  the  contents  of  the  egg  undergo  a  chemical 
change,  absorbing  oxygen  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid.  This  absorption 
of  oxygen  is  very  active  during  the  first  six  days,  after  which  it  rapidly 
declines  and  continues  at  a  very  low  figure  during  the  months  which 
precede  the  hatching.  The  eggs  should,  therefore,  be  wintered  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  may  have  plenty  of  air ;  otherwise  their  development 
will  bo  seriously  interfered  with.  They  must  not  be  packed  in  too  thick 
layers,  but  should  bo  spread  out  thinly.  For  these  reasons  the  eggs  at 
this  Department  are  kept  through  the  winter  in  boxes  of  perforated  tin, 
the  bottoms  of  which  have  a  surface  of  6J  square  inches,  each  box  con- 
taining not  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  eggs. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  the  eggs  are  kept  should  neither  be  too  dry 
nor  too  humid.  M.  Beauvais  found  a  saturation  of  50  per  cent,  to  be  the 
most  suitable  condition  of  the  air,  as  when  it  is  below  that  point  the 
liquids  of  the  egg  evaporate  so  rapidly  as  to  require  a  highly  sa^^urated 
atmosphere  for  their  incubation.  Excessive  moisture,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  assist  the  formation  of  mold,  which  will  quickly  injure  the  contents 
of  the  egg.  The  eggs  should  be  frequently  inspected,  and  whenever 
such  mold  is  discovered  it  should  be  quickly  brushed  off  and  the  eggs 
removed  to  a  drier  locality. 

Under  natural  conditions  the  egg  undergoes  a  partial  development  as 
soon  as  laid,  as  shown  by  its  changing  color.  After  ovipositionj  and 
until  subjected  to  cold,  the  eggs  of  the  annual  races  are  not  capable  of 
hatching  out.  This  is  the  rule,  although  we  often  find  in  a  batch  of  an- 
nual eggs  a  few  accidental  bivoltins  that  hatch  some  fifteen  days  after 
tbey  are  laid.  The  number,  however,  is  very  slight,  and  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  submitted  in  no  way 
alters  the  result.  During  this  period,  which  wo  wiU  call  prehibernal, 
the  eggs  may  be  kept  at  any  ordinary  temperature,  however  warm,  but 
once  they  are  submitted  to  the  cold  of  winter  a  certain  change  takes 
place  in  them,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  determined,  and 
their  subsequent  warming  may  then  result  in  hatching.  As  in  oup 
climate  warm  days  are  quite  frequent  in  late  winter^  it  becomes  of  the 
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greatest  moment  that  the  eggs  be  kept  below  the  hatching  temperature 
until  the  foliage  on  which  the  worms  are  to  feed  is  developing  and  all 
danger  from  late  frosts  is  at  an  end.  The  period  of  hibernation  may  be 
lengthened  by  keeping  the  eggs  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  with  a  northerly 
exposure,  and  in  general  this  will  suffice.  But  in  such  a  case  the  tem- 
perature is  more  or  less  variable,  and  the  embryo  may  have  been  started 
in  its  development  only  to  be  checked  by  renewed  cold.  When  kept  at 
a  uniform  low  temperature,  after  having  once  been  cooled,  development 
is  imperceptible,  and  when  afterward  exposed  to  the  proper  hatching 
conditions,  the  resultant  worms  will  prove  more  vigorous.  Some  ex- 
periments made  in  Italy  during  the  last  few  years  seem  to  indicate  that 
additional  vigor  will  be  imparted  to  the  race  if  the  eggs  are  kept  at  a 
rather  high  temperature  during  the  prehibemal  period,  and  that  it  may 
be  well  to  prolong  this  period  artificially  up  to  the  first  of  January.* 
These  experiments,  however,  have  led  as  yet  to  no  wide  application  of 
the  process. 

When  small  lots  of  eggs  are  to  be  wintered,  they  may  be  placed  in 
ordinary  boxes  in  the  cellar,  care  being  taken  to  observe  the  precautions 
noted  above  as  to  ventilation,  humidity,  and  temperature.  They  should 
also  be  protected  from  rats,  ants,  and  other  vermin.  But  where  great 
quantities  are  to  be  stored  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  construct 
special  hibernating  boxes,  where  the  requisite  conditions  may  be  regu- 
lated with  nicety  and  precision.  Such  an  one  has  been  constructed  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  for  this  office,  and  it  is  hoped  by  its  aid  that  eggs 
may  be  kept  from  hatching  xintil  well  into  the  summer.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, however,  to  give  a  description  of  it  here,  though  in  our  next  an- 
nual report  it  may  prove  worth  while  to  summarize  the  results  obtained 
from  eggs  wintered  in  it. 

In  preparing  this  article,  we  have  profited  largely  by  the  work  of  M. 
Pasteur  upon  the  diseases  of  Silk-worms,  and  upon  the  "Lessons''  of  M. 
Maillot,  director  of  the  French  sericultural  station  at  Montpellier.  ^  We 
would  recommend  this  latter  work  to  the  careful  attention  of  all  silk- 
raisers  acquainted  with  the  French  language.  On  account  of  their  ex- 
cellence we  have  copied  from  Pasteur  the  figures  of  Plates  Tf.  and  III, 
and  from  Boman's  "Manuel  du  Magnanier,"  Fig.  1,  of  Plate  lY. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INSEOTS. 

DBSTEUOTIYE  LOCUSTS,  OR  "GEASSHOPPERS." 

Order  Oethoptera;  Family  Acribidjb. 

These  insects  have  occupied  rather  more  than  their  usual  share  of 
notice  during  the  year,  as  there  has  not  only  been  a  good  deal  of  injury 
throughout  the  Atlantic  States  by  non-migratory  species,  but  special 
devastation  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  also  in  parts  of  the  Northwest. 

THE  EOCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

{JJal(yptenus  spreiusy  Thomas.) 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  we  remarked  that  "  plausible  theories 

•8o<j  artlclo  of  Victor  Rollat,  copied  from  II  Bacologo  italiano  into  Le  Maniteur  de$ 
Soiea,  Lyons,  October  17,  24,  31,  and  November  7,  1885. 
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have  been  elaborated  to  show  tiiat  there  is  a  oertain  periodicity  in  loeost 
visitatioiis  and  a  connection  with  such  yisitations  uid  son-spots.  How- 
over  this  may  be,  no  one  cognizant  of  the  fEusts  can  doabt  the  coiinec- 
tion  between  serions  locnst  ii^jiny  and  business  depression,  or  that  there 
lias  be^i  a  certain  penodidty  in  wide-spread  locnst  iiuury,  averainoj: 
al)oat  every  eleven  years.  This  last  fiohct  may  explain^  the  exceptional 
sensitiveness  and  anxiety  whidi  locnst  increase  has  this  year  caused 
auiong  the  farmers  of  the  trans-Mississippi,  as  more  than  the  average 
interval  has  past  since  the  last  serions  devastations  began  and  just  a 
decade  since  their  height  was  reached." 

We  have  each  year,  since  the  Government  investigation  of  the  species 
began,  in  1877,  endeavored  to  accumulate  sufficient  data  to  predicate 
upon  the  possibilities  for  the  ensuing  year,  though,  as  stated  in  our 
laist  annual  rex)ort,  absence  firom  the  country  and  other  reasons  pre- 
vented our  doing  so  in  1884. 

Beports  came  quite  early  in  the  season  of  great  abundance  of  young 
locusts  hatching  out  in  the  Platte  Valley  country,  and  they  were  suffl- 
dently  serious  to  justify  our  sending  out  one  of  the  agents  of  tiie  Di- 
vision, Mr.  Lawrence  Bruner,  to  make  investigations  and  ascertain  the 
&cta.  His  reports  proved  that  the  fears  were  groundless,  as  the  young 
locusts  referred  to  proved  to  be  what  are  known  as  native  or  non-migra- 
tory species  which  were  unusually  numerous.  Later  in  the  season,  how- 
ever, reports  ciune  of  injury  by,  and  increase  of,  locusts  in  parts  of  the 
Northwest,  and  an  investigation  ordered  of  these  reports  proved  that 
the  anxiety  felt  by  the  people  of  the  Northwest  had  more  real  founda- 
tion. Mr.  Bmner's  report  of  this  investigation,  which  will  be  found 
among  the  rex)orts  of  agents,  shows  that  not  only  were  the  non-migra- 
tory species  very  abundant,  but  that  this  particular  spretus  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers  and  was  moving  in  flights  to  the  South  and  South- 
east. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  considerable  areas  within  that  country 
have^been  stocked  with  eggs,  and,  should  the  weather  prove  favorable 
to  locust  development,  there  may  be  considerable  iigury  done  in  1886, 
particularly  since  Mr.  Bruner  noticed  a  scarcity  of  natural  enemies.  But 
there  is  one  encouraging  side  to  this  rather  foreboding  outlook,  viz,  (1) 
that  the  heavy  rains  and  storms  which  prevailed  there  last  autumn 
were  prejudicial  to  the  insects,  and  (2)  that  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions to  locust  increase,  the  injoiy ,  for  the  various  reasons  given  in  the 
Second  Eeport  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  and 
chiefly  the  advance  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  can  never  be  as  wide- 
spread as  it  was  between  1874  and  1877. 

THE  OALIFOBNIA  MIGBATOBY  LOCUST. 

{MelancpUu  devastator  Scudder.) 

Already  in  May  the  correspondence  of  the  Division  and  the  reports  in 
the  press  showed  that  the  people  of  California  were  becoming  ahirmed 
at  the  unusual  injury  being  caused  by  some  locust  in  California.  The 
injnry  was  done  more  particalarly  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State, 
and  especially  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  At  first  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  as  to  what  species  was  concerned  in  this  iinury,  and  not 
until  specimens  had  been  received  by  us  from  Profe.  C.  H.  Dwinelle  and 
E.  W.  Hilgard  and  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks,  was  the  species  properly 
determined  to  be  the  Melanaplus  devastator  (Plate  VIII,  Figs.  1,  2,  8, 4, 
and  5).  The  specimens  were  fix)m  Fresno  and  Yuba  Counties,  and  in* 
eluded  also  a  few  other  spedesi  assodated  incidentally  ifith  devastatatf 
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and  notably  Odk^tenus  differentialiSj  a  species  oconrring  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacifle,  and  which,  though  ordinarily  sedentary,  is  capable 
under  exceptional  circumstances  of  extended  flights.*  Feeling  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  to  the  Oalifomia  people,  Mr.  D.  W.  Coquillett, 
of  Anaheim,  was  commissioned  and  instruct^  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  occurrence  cited. 

Mr.  CoquilletPs  report  is  included  among  the  reports  of  agents,  and 
it  will  be  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  go  into  any  details  here.  Mr.  Albert 
Koebelo  was  also  commissioned  to  make  observations  at  Folsoni,  and 
some  notes  from  him  are  also  added. 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  although  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder,  in  his 
original  characterization  of  Melanoplus  devastator^  correctly  inferred  that 
this  species  "probably,  rather  than M.  atlaniSy  is  the  source  of  most  of 
the  damage  to  crops  in  Oalifomia,''  t  yet  this  is  the  first  year  in  whicli 
it  has  been  reported  and  recognized  as  an  injurious,  and  at  the  same 
time  migratory,  species.  In  considering  the  injurious  species  of  the 
Padfio  coast,  in  ttie  First  Beport  of  the  United  States  Entomological 
Coromission,  this  species  was  not  mentioned.  Subsequent  reports 
showed,  on  the  contrary,  that  Camnula  pelludda^  Scudder,  was  the  chief 
culprit;  In  fiEict,  this  was  the  species  that  did  the  injury  in  1878  and 
1879,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Lemmon,  of 
Sierra  Valley,  Oal.,  and  by  other  data,  recorded  on  pages  246-257 
of  the  Second  Beport  of  the  Oommission.  The  specimens  transmitted 
to  us  from  Sierra  Valley  and  other  places  in  1878  and  1879  by  Mr.  Lem- 
mon proved  to  be  Oamnula  peHucida^  but  a  few  specimens  of  another 
species  which  Mr.  Lemmon  calls  <^a  suspicious  species,  which  I  fear  is 
Oaloptenua  aflanis/^  proved  to  be  M.  devastator.  This  last  was  also  found 
by  Dr.  Packard  on  his  Western  trip  in  1877,  and  is  figured  on  Plate  xvii, 
Figs.  2,  3, 19,  and  20  of  the  Second  Beport  of  the  Commission. 

It  was  rather  remarkable,  therefore,  to  find  Melanoplus  devastator  the 
chief  culprit  the  present  year.  For,  while  other  species,  some  of  them 
common  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  wjill  be  seen  by  Mr.  Ooquilletlfs  re- 
port, were  also  concerned  in  the  injury,  this  was  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, as  the  observations  of  all  correspondents  and  the  specimens 
received  bear  evidence.  This  species  is  really  the  Pacific  coast  repre- 
sentative of  our  Bocky  Mountain  species,  or  M.  spretusj  and  in  fact 
many  of  the  longer  winged  specimens  resemble  it  so  closely  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  first  references  to  its  injury  the  present  year 
were  under  tUs  name. 

In  all  essential  particulars  the  habits  of  devastator  are  identical  with 
those  of  spretus. 

Oeographioal  Range. — ^Mr.  Scudder,  in  his  original  characterization 
{l.  c,  p.  46),  records  it  as  "being  especially  abundant  in  the  Shasta  Val- 
ley, and  found  also  at  Sisson's  (Packard)  and  Sauzalito,  Cal.  (Behrens); 
occurs  about  Lake  Tahoe,  Beno,  and  Glen  Brook,  Nev.  (Packard);  and 
was  taken  by  myself  sparingly  at  Beaver  Brook  and  Morrison,  Cal." 
The  specimens  we  received  in  1879  from  Mr.  Lemmon  came  from  Sierra 
Valley,  Sierra  County,  California.  Mr.  Bruner,  in  his  "  First  contribu- 
tion to  a  knowledge  of  the  Orthoptera  of  Kansas,''  p.  138,§  records  the  si)c- 

•  See  our  Seyenth  Annual  Report  on  the  Inflects  of  Missouri,  pp.  153-155;  also  chap, 
xriii,  First  Beport  United  States  Entomological  Commission. 

t  Entomological  Notes,  vi,  p.  46,  reprinted  from  Proceedings  Boston  Society  of  Nat- 
ural History,  voL  xix,  1877-'78. 

X  Second  Beport  United  States  Entomological  Commiasion,  chapter  xii,  *<  Locust  r»T- 
Ages  in  CaUfomia."  pp.  242,  ff. 

(  Waahbom  OolL  BioL  Sorray  of  Kansas,  1885. 
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cies  from  Oalifomia  and  adjoiniDg  portions  of  Oregon ;  also  occnrring 
tliroaghout  Montana,  in  northern  Dakota,  in  Idaho,  and  northwestern 
Wyoming.  He  also  refers  to  this  species  a  single  pnpa  found  by  ^Ir. 
F.  VV.  Gragin  at  Garden  Oity,  Kans.  The  localities  in  California  from 
wliicli  we  received  the  species  dnring  the  past  year  are  as  follows: 
M iirysville,  Ynba  County ;  Sanders  and  other  points  in  Fresno  County ; 
Jackson,  Amador  County;  IS^apa  Yalley,  Napa  County;  Atwater,  Mer- 
c-ed  County ;  Folsom,  Sacramento  County ;  Valley  Springs,  Calaveras 
County. 

Characters  of  the  Species. — ^Even  to  an  experienced  entomologist  it 
boeonies  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  distinguish  among  tberaselves 
till*  three  moat  destructive  and  migratory  species  of  Mclanoplus  so  far 
known  to  occur  in  the  United  States.  We  have  already  set  forth  and 
lignnKl  in  detail  the  distinguishing  traits  between  sprctus  and  atlanisj 
and  devastator  is  in  many  respects  intermediate  between  tbem.  In  fact, 
the  chief  distinguishing  characters  of  importance  and  constancy  are  to 
be  found  in  the  structure  of  the  abdomen  in  the  male  sex.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  ditt'erences  in  the  cerci  as  tabulated  by  Mr.  Scudder:* 

Ann]  cerci  slender,  equal,  straight,  nearJy  four  times  as  long  as  broad...  i/.dcva«<ator. 

Ai):il  cerci  broacl,  rarely  more  tliaii  Ibrce  thues  as  long  as  broad,  the 
apical  lialf  bent  on  the  basal : 

Anal  ceroi  more  than  twice  as  loug  as  broail if.  atla^i9, 

Anal  cerci  lesH  than  twice  as  long  as  broa«l M.  tpretus. 

Slight  as  these  differences  may  appear,  yet  experience  has  shown 
that  the  secondary  sexual  characters  are  by  far  the  most  persistent  of 
all  external  characters  that  can  bo  observed  in  these  in^^ects  and  in 
fact,  in  most  insects.  In  the  present  state  of  entomological  classifica- 
tion we  are  justified  in  regarding  as  distinct,  and  entitled  to  be  ranked 
as  "  species,"  such  forms  as  show  well-marked  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters, even  where  all  other  characters  are  evanescent  in  large  series  of 
specimens. 

In  general  appearance  and  colorational  characters  devastator  is  so 
much  like  spretus  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  specify  differences,  espe- 
cially since  the  color  is  a  very  variable  quantity  in  these  insects,  that  of 
the  tibije  in  all  three  species  under  consideration  varying  from  blue  to 
red,  and  in  some  specimens  even  being  greenish.  In  general,  de\'astatory 
SLS  compared  with  spretus^  has  the  colors  more  strongly  contrasting,  espe- 
cially the  vittaj  on  the  outside  of  the  hind  thighs;  and, as  Mr. Scudder 
has  pointed  out,  the  pronotum  seldom  has  a  distinct  black  band  at  the 
upi)er  part  of  the  deflected  lobes,  and  the  wing-covers  may  be  abso- 
lutely immaculate,  or  may  have  a  very  distinct  series  of  discal  quadrate 
spots.  Devastator  varies  a  good  deal  in  size,  and  the  wings  also  vary 
greatly  in  length,  but  while  they  often  fail  to  reach  the  tip  of  the  body, 
Ihey  rarely  exceed  it  more  than  one- fifth  their  length  in  the  male: 
whereas,  in  spretus  they  more  often  extend  in  the  male  about  onethird 
lluMr  length  beyond. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  structural  characters,  which  permit  of 
s(»[)aration  of  these  three  si>ecies.  All  of  them  having  the  tip  of  the 
anal  joint  notched  are  readily  distinguished  from  femur-rubrum.  In 
order  tp  set  before  the  general  reader  more  carefully  than  can  be  done 
by  description  or  table  the  variations  in  the  structure  of  the  anal  parts 
by  which  these  species  can  be  determined,  we  have  reproduced  from  the 
First  Eeport  of  the  Entomological  Commission  the  figures  of  those  parts 
o^ spretus  (riate  VHI,  Fig.  C),  and  of  atlanis  (Plate  Vni,  Fig.  7),  which  can 

*  Entomological  Notot,  Slo,,  tI,  p.  47. 
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be  compared  with  those  given  for  the  first  time  of  devastator  (Plate  VIII, 
Fig.  5).  In  a  general  way  devastator  may  be  distlDguished  from  the 
others  by  the  following  characters :  Oerci  slender,  more  than  thrice  as 
loDg  as  broad,  not  narrowed  at  tip,  bnt  excavated  at  outer  third ;  more 
nearly  resembling  those  of  atlanis  than  spretus;  supra-anal  plate  ordi- 
narily with  the  median  ridges  suddenly  terminating  and  uniting  at 
posterior  third  j  tooth-like  appendages  at  base  narrow,  and  reaching,  on 
an  average,  to  nearly  one-half  the  length  of  the  plate ;  in  this  last  char- 
acter it  more  nearly  resembles  femur-rubrum  than  either  spretus  or 
atlanis.  The  turned  up  anal  joint  is  usually  less  swollen  than  in  spretus, 
and  less  narrow  towards  the  tip  than  in  atla/niSy  which  has  the  notch  less 
deep  and  the  two  lobes  not  so  well  defined. 

On  examining  a  large  mass  of  material  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
variation  even  in  these  structural  details,  and  while  it  will  be  both  cor- 
rect and  more  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  of  species  among  ento- 
mologists to  rank  devastator  as  distinct,  we  are  ourselves  more  inclined 
to  look  upon  devastator  as  a  mere  geographical  race  of  spretus.  How- 
ever, it  is  immaterial  whether  these  forms  be  called  races  or  distinct 
species.  We  would  refer  those  interested  in  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  to  the  remarks  on  spretus^  atlanis,  and  femur-rubrum  in  our 
Seventh  Eeport  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri,  pages  169-171.  One  con- 
clusion that  can  be  safely  drawn  from  the  study  of  large  material  of 
these  allied  species  is,  that  no  one  individual,  nor  a  few  individuals,  will 
suffice  to  properly  distinguish  the  forms.  It  is  by  a  total  average  of 
the  differences  as  they  present  themselves  in  large  series  that  the  spe- 
cies are  best  indicated  and  characterized. 

Remedies. — In  corresponding  with  those  interested  we  recommended 
the  means  that  have  been  found  most  effectual  against  the  unfledged 
insects  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  as  set  forth  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond reports  of  the  Commission.  These  include  burning,  ditching,  and 
the  use  of  kerosene  or  coal-oil  pans.  A  new  method  of  warfare  adopted 
in  California  and  set  forth  by  Mr.  OoquiUett  consists  of  the  use  of  arse- 
nic, sugar,  bran,  and  water,  the  proportions  being  one  part  by  weight 
of  arsenic,  one  of  sugar  and  five  of  bran,  to  which  is  added  a  certain 
quantity  of  water.  The  arsenic  and  bran  are  first  mixed  together,  then 
the  sugar  is  dissolved  in  water  and  added  to  the  bran  and  arsenic,  after 
which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  added  to  thoroughly  wet  the  mix- 
ture. 

About  a  teaspoonfiil  of  this  mixture  is  thrown  upon  the  ground  at 
the  base  of  each  tree  or  vine,  and  left  to  do  its  work.  The  poison  works 
slowly,  seldom  killing  its  victim  within  less  than  eight  or  ten  hours  after 
.having  been  eaten. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  belief  in  articles  that  have  been  pub- 
lished that  this  method  of  destroying  the  locust  will  prove  very  serv- 
iceable in  orchards  and  gardens  where  the  insects  are  not  abundant, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  will  compare  with  the  other  methods  mentioned 
in  the  Commission's  reports  where  the  insects  are  as  numerous  as  they 
have  been  in  past  years  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

NON-MiaRATORT  SPECIES. 

As  but  few  of  the  reports  on  locust  injury  in  the  Atlantic  States  were 
accompanied  by  specimens,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  particular 
species  caused  the  damage  in  each  particular  case,  but  the  specimens 
received  this  year  from  various  widely  different  localities,  in  different 
States,  are  all  referable  to  three  well-known  spedes,  viz,  the  Bed-legged 
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Locust  {lUmmopimM  ffmwrrmknnmj  De  Gecr),  tlie  Did^rential  Locust 
r  JMsMplsf  ^jferemtiaUs^  Walker),  and  the  Two-stziped  Locast  ( JfWira 
9IW  frt>i7/al««.  Say). 

The  JjB^&  Locust  {Meimntpims  allajtic,  KOey )«  of  which  we  irave  an 
aceoont  in  oor  annnal  repwt  tor  1SS3*  in  relattcm  to  its  ravages  in  tho 
Merrimac  TaDey^  ^ew  Hampshire,  does  not  seem  to  have  attnu^tin) 
moch  attention  in  18S5,  thoogh  the  following  newspaper  item  doubtK's^ 
refers  to  this  8i>ecie8 : 

Graoaboppen  are  doing  conaidenkble  djan»j»«  to  CTops«  particalanlj  oata»  in  st^nn^ 
sections  of  New  Hampshire  »  {Sm  M^§Umd  Fmrmm',  Jnlj  S5»  ld85X 


An  other  reports  of  locust  injury  in  18S5  come  finora  regions  \rboi\» 
the  Lesser  Locust  is  not  likely  to  be  the  predominant  siM>cios,  and  where 
the  principal  damage  has  evidently  been  done  by  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  three  species  above  mentioned. 

The  Ked-legged  Locust  is  one  of  the  commonest  and,  at  the  Siune 
time,  most  widely  distributed  si)ecies,  ranging  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast  and  from  Mexico  and  Florida  toBritish  Cohunbia  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  Territory.  In  the  more  hilly  and  mountainous  sections  ot 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  more  esi>ecially  in  the  New  England  States, 
aUanis  usually  predominates ;  while  in  the  States  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  fcmur-rubrum  is  by  far  the  commonest  6})ecios.  This  year, 
it  was  the  most  abundant  species  in  parts  of  Kansas.t  Further  west, 
in  the  home  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust^  Mr.  BrunerMoes  not  men 
tion  it  among  those  *' native"  species  which  were  common  the  )>:\st 
season  in  Colorado,  but  further  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gleudive,  Mont., 
he  found,  July  31.  large  numbers  of  femurrnhrum  which,  however,  were 
less  numerous  than  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  the  Lesser  Locusts  which 
occurred  in  the  same  region  and  at  the  same  time. 

All  three  of  the  species  mentioned  were  reported  as  quite  destructive 
in  parts  of  Iowa,  while  differential^  proved  extremely  destructive  and 
caused  no  little  alarm  in  parts  of  Arkansas. 

THE  PERIODICAL  CICADA. 

{Cicada  septendecimj  L.;  and  race  tredecim^  Riley.) 

Suborder  HoMOPTBRA;  Family  Cioadid^. 

[Plates  I  and  V,  and  Fig.  1,  Plate  VL] 

This  interesting  insect  attracted  more  than  usual  attention  during 
the  past  year  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  two  extensive  broods  appeared, 
and  occupied  large  areas  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

With  a  view  of  meeting  the  largely  increased  demand  for  information 
upon  the  subject,  as  also  with  a  view  of  getting  as  accurate  information 
as  possible  about  the  distribution  of  the  two  bromls  tliat  were  to  ni> 
pear,  we  published,  the  latter  part  of  May,  Bulletin  No.  iS,  on  the  Peri- 
odical Cicada,  being  a  popular  illustrated  account  of  the  insect,  and 
especially  of  the  different  broods  that  appear  in  different  years  and  tiint 
are  so  far  known.  As  a  revised  edition  of  this  bulletin  is  in  prepara- 
tion we  shall  confine  our  remarks  here  to  some  phases  of  the  insect's 

^Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricolturo  for  tlie  year  18S3,  pp.  170-180;  PUtoa 
n,  VII,  VIII,  IX. 

tAccordinjr  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Cragln,  la  L.  Brnner's  "Firit  Contribation  to  a  KnowV 
•dge  of  tlio  Orthoptera  of  Kansas,"  p.  137, 
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history,  habits,  and  deyelopment  that  interest  the  large  farming  con- 
Rtitueucy  to  which  this  annual  report  is  addressed.  In  doing  this  we 
shall  reproduce  some  passages  of  the  bulletin  referred  to,  placing  the 
passages  in  quotation  marks.  W^  BhM.  also  quote  from  some  of  our 
writings  on  the  subject  at  the  tinie  the  insect  was  appearing. 

A  SEVENTEEN- YBAE  AND  A  THIETBEN-YBAE  EACB. 

In  1SG8  the  writer  announced  the  existence  of  13-year  broods  of  this 
insect,  in  addition  to  the  17-year  broods,  one  of  which  has  been  very 
thoroughly  recorded  ever  since  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. At  the  time  we  made  this  announcement  in  the  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture of  Saint  Louis,  for  June,  18G8,  we  were  not  aware  that  any  one 
else  had  made  similar  observations.  Four  months  later,  however,  we 
learned,  as  stated  in  the  First  Annual  Keport  on  thie  Insects  of  Missouri, 
that  Br.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  had  made  similar  discov- 
eries, though  he  had  never  published  the  facts,  which  had  been  collected 
in  an  unpublished  manuscript  This  had  been  kindly  copied  for  us  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Morris  of  the  same  city.  As  set  forth  in  a  note  to  Bulletin  8  (pp. 
5, 6)  we  became  aware,  five  years  later,  that  Dr.  I).  L.  Phares,  of  Wood- 
ville,  Miss.,  had  even  anticipated  Dr.  Smith  in  this  discovery,  in  so  far 
as  one  of  the  broods  is  concerned,  and  from  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Phares,  as  well  as  from  personal  interviews  with  him  on  the  subject,  it 
would  appear  that  Dr.  Smith  really  obtained  his  information  from  Dr. 
PhareQ.  To  the  latter,  therefore,  belongs  the  discovery  of  one  of  these 
13-year  broods  of  the  Cicada,  and  the  credit  of  having  first  published 
the  facts,  though,  unfortunately,  no  record  of  the  publication  other  than 
his  own  memory  is  now  to  be  obtained. 

TWO  DISTINCT  FOEMS  OE  VAEIETIES  ;  SPECIFIC  VALUE  OF  THE  DIF- 

FEEBNT  FOEMS. 

"  It  is  not  a  little  singular  also  that  two  distinct  forms  occur  in  both 
races — a  large  one  and  a  small  one — the  former  by  far  mere  numerous 
than  the  latter.  This  fact  has  been  observed  in  past  years,  and  was 
noticed  in  18G8  by  independent  observers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  of  Marietta,  Oldo, 
as  far  back  as  1830  (vide  SiUiman^s  Journal^  xviii,  p.  47).  The  true 
Cicada  septendecim  of  Linnaeus  (PL  VI,  Fig.  1  Ay  ventral  view  of  male), 
as  described  by  Harris  and  Fitch,  occurs  in  the  greatest  numbers,  both 
in  the  17-  and  13-year  broods.  It  will  measure,  on  an  average,  IJ  inches 
from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  closed  wings,  and  almost  always  expands 
over  3  inches.  The  whole  under  side  of  the  abdomen  is  of  a  dull  orange- 
brown  color,  and,  in  the  male  more  especially,  four  or  five  of  the  scg 
meuts  are  edged  with  the  same  color  on  the  back. 

"  Tlie  other  form  (PL  VI,  Fig.  1  By  ventral  view  of  male)  is  not,  on  an 
average,  much  more  than  two-thirds  as  large,  and  usually  lacks  entirely 
the  dull  orange  abdominal  marks,  though  there  is  sometimes  a  faint  trace 
of  them  on  the  edges  of  the  segments  beneath.  This  small  form  was  do- 
scribed  in  1851,  by  Dr.  J.O.Fisher,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  vol.  v,  pp.  272,  273,  as  a  new  species  of 
Cicada,  hitherto  confounded  with  septendecim^  and  was  named  Cicada 
ca^sinii.  His  description  was  followed  by  a  note  from  Mr.  John  Cassiu, 
in  which  the  latter  states  that  the  two  forms  show  no  disposition  to 
associate  together,  and  produce  very  different  cries.  The  fact  of  the 
very  great  difference  in  the  song  of  the  males  has  been  fully  confirmed 
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by  the  observations  of  M.  0.  Hill,  of  northeastern  Ohio,  Tvho  likewise 
foaud  that  the  small  form  is  very  much  less  numerous  than  the  lar^e  one. 

•'  The  truest  test  of  the  specific  distinction  of  these  two  forms  lies  in 
the  comparative  shape  of  the  male  genitalia,  and  the  accompanying 
fi|?ure8  (c,  d^  c,  and/,  in  Fig.  1,  PL  VI),  from  drawings  made  in  i8(i8  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  show  the  male  genital  hooks  of 
both.  That  of  septendecim  is  represented  on  the  outside  at  c,  on  thti  in 
side  at  d  ;  and  that  of  cassinii  on  the  outside  at  e,  and  on  the  inside  ;i  t/. 

"  By  these  figures  it  will  bo  seen  that  there  are  sufficient  dift'erciuM's 
to  separate  the  two  forms  as  distinct ;  but  while  the  hooks  of  the  lar;r'' 
kind  (septendecim)  are  quite  constant  in  their  appearances,  those  of  tin' 
smaller  kind  {cassinii)  are  variabloj  and  in  some  few  specimens  arc*  in- 
distinguishable from  those  of  the  large  kind.  The  circnmstauco,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  small  kind  regularly  occurs  with  both  the  17  and 
13  year  broods,  would  indicate  it  to  be  a  dimorphic  form  of  the  larger, 
and  only  entitled  to  varietal  rank. 

''The  large  form  has  been  observed  to  make  its  appearance  from  eight 
to  ten  days  earlier  than  the  small  form  (cassinii)^  and  there  is  not  a 
single  specimen  of  the  latter  among  a  number  of  the  13-year  brood 
(tredecim)  that  I  captured  in  May,  1868,  though  I  took  a  few  speciincna 
afterward." 

The  septendecim  and  tredecim  forms  have  been  looked  upon  by  some 
writers  as  constituting  distinct  species,  notwithstanding  their  extcnial 
resemblance.  There  are  absolutely  no  differences  observable  in  the  in- 
sects constituting  the  different  broods  other  than  the  diflPerence  of  time 
required  for  underground  developnjent. 

The  species  should  be  catalogued  thus: 
Cicada  septendecim  Linn. 

Race  tredecim  Riley. 

Dimorphic  variety  cassinii  Fisher. 

Our  correspondence  shows  that  there  is  an  astonishing  confusion  as 
to  the  relation  of  thelwo  varieties  with  the  periodic  or  septendecim  and 
tredecim  races.  Many  observers,  and  even  well-known  entomologista, 
have  taken  the  varieties  to  represent  the  races  5  and  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged^  because  of  the  important  bearing  of  the  Ihcts  on  cor- 
rect chronological  information,  that  while  the  variety  cassinii  can  al- 
ways be  distinguished  from  the  typical  form,  the  two  races  include  both 
varieties,  and  are  absolutely  indistinguishable,  except  for  the  different 
periods  of  larval  existence. 

THE  LONG  PERIOD  OF    UNDERGROUND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  quoted  passages  which  follow  are  from  a  paper  read  by  us  at  the 
Tneetin;r  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington  for  May  30, 1885,  and 
Mibseijucntly  published  in  i>avt  in  the  Scientific  American  (June  27, 1885, 
lSni>pl.)  and  Science  (June  25, 1885,  vol.  v,  p.  518-521). 

**  From  chronological  data  the  fact  that  seventeen  years  or  thirteen 
years  are  respectively  required  for  the  underground  development  of  this 
insect,  according  to  the  race,  is  fully  established,  one  of  the  first  recorded 
septe7idecim  broods  having  been  observed  every  seventeen  years  since 
1715.  Such  anomalous  and  exceptional  facts  in  natural  history,  a«  wit- 
ness the  discussion  as  to  the  egg-laying  of  the  OrnithorhynchuSj  always 
provoke  skepticism,  and  the  facts  recorded  regarding  our  Cicada's  hypo- 
gean  life  have  shared  in  this  tendency.  Hence  a  few  biologic  facts, 
especially  such  as  bear  on  the  development  of  the  larva,  will  not  prove 
uninteresting. 
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"  I  took  pains  to  follow  the  larval  development  as  far  as  possible  from 
year  to  year,  of  the  tredecim  brood  which  appeared  in  1868,  my  obser- 
vations having  been  made  in  Saint  Louis  County.  Repeated  efforts  to 
rear  the  young  larvae  in  confinement  proved  unsuccessful,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  careful  and  repeated  digging  in  order  to  watch 
the  growth  from  year  to  year.  One  of  my  employ63,  at  Cadet,  Mo.,  has 
also  been  instructed  to  carefully  pursue  the  same  subject,  and  I  have 
repeated  the  digging  since  residing  in  Washington.  These  observations 
have  in  all  cases  been  made  in  special  localities  where  the  date  of  enter- 
ing the  ground  was  well  known  and  observed.  I  have  thus  been  able 
to  follow  the  larvflB  for  the  first  six  years  with  great  care,  and  for  sub- 
sequent years  with  less  care  and  continuity.  As  we  might  expect  from 
the  chronological  history  of  the  species,  the  development  of  the  larva  is 
extremely  slow,  and  at  six  years  old  it  has  hardly  attained  one-fourth  its 
full  size.  Another  interesting  result  is  that  notwithstanding  this  slow 
development,  molting  takes  place  quite  frequently,  i.  e.,  the  number  of 
larval  stages  is  more  than  one  per  annum,  and  i>robably  twenty-five  or 
thirty  in  all ;  whereas  in  Homoptera  generally — the  suborder  to  which 
the  Cicada  belongs — it  ranges  from  two  to  four.  In  any  hypogean  in- 
sect which  continually  uses  its  claws  in  burrowing,  the  need  of  shedding 
and  renewing  those  organs  is  apparent  and  may  afford  the  chief  expla- 
nation of  this  repeated  exuviation,  though  the  slow  development  is  a 
factor,  since  my  own  experience  has  shown  in  the  larvse  of  other  Orders, 
that  in  proportion  as  development  is  slow,  exuviation  is  frequent.  The 
changes  with  each  molt  are,  in  our  young  Cicada,  most  noticeable  in  tha 
antenn»  and  in  the  front  legs  and  their  armature,  for  the  general  form 
undergoes  but  little  change,  the  body  very  gradually  shortening  and 
thickening,  and  the  color  £irkening  with  age. 

THE  FOOD  OF  THB  LABYA. 

"A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  has  beed  expressed  by  differ- 
ent writers  as  to  the  food  of  the  Cicada  larva,  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  observing  it 
feed.  Dr.  G.  B.  Smith  insisted  that  it  obtained  its  nourishment  from 
the  moisture  of  the  earth  through  capillary  hairs  at  the  tip  of  the  pro- 
boscis, while  others  have  seen  it  with  its  beak  inserted  in  the  roots  of 
trees  and  pumping  the  sap  therefrom.  My  own  observations  indicate 
that  both  methods  of  obtaining  nourishment  may  obtain.  The  former 
method  I  have  never  witnessed,  but  it  is  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Smith  from 
his  own  observations,  and  receives  support  from  the  well-known  fact 
that  this  Cicada  will  issue  from  ground  that  has  been  cleared  of  timber 
and  cultivated  for  nearly  seventeen  years,  and  that  other  species  are 
known  to  issue  from  the  prairies.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  the  Cicada  can  and  does  go  for  long  periods  without  nourishment, 
wliere  such  fasting  is  necessitated,  and  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  it^:) 
development,  more  particularly,  it  feeds  on  the  rootlets  or  radicels,  not 
alone  of  trees,  but  of  herbaceous  plants.  In  my  own  observations  I. 
have  rarely  found  it  more  than  2  feet  below  the  surface  during  the  first 
six  or  seven  years  of  its  life,  and  almost  invariably  in  an  oval  cell,  and 
more  often  away  from  roots  than  near  them.  Yet  I  have  also  found  it 
with  beak  inserted,  and  it  will  often  hang  fast  by  the  beak  after  being 
unearthed.  That  the  larva  is  capable  of  going  to  great  depths  seems  to 
be  well  attested  by  observers,  and  I  have  recently  received  a  communi 
cation  where  the  writer  says  ne  has  found  it  20  feet  below  the  surface. 

<<It  ia  diffloolt  to  iay  how  many  of  tnoh  reports  are  based  on  the 
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unobserved  tumbling  of  the  larva  from  higher  levels,  but  where  the  in- 
sects have  been  observed  to  issue  from  the  bottoms  of  cellars  10  feet 
deep,  the  information  would  certainly  seem  to  be  reliable. 

METHOD  OP  BUBBOWlNa  OF  THE  LAEVA. 

*'  The  method  of  burrowing  and  of  making  its  cells  is  quite  interesting. 
It  scratches  away  the  walls  of  its  cell  with  the  tarsal  claw  just  as  one 
would  do  with  a  pick,  and  if  it  is  rising  so  that  the  earth  removed  natu- 
rally falls  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  burrow,  it  simply  presses  the  de- 
tached portions  on  all  sides,  and  especially  on  the  end  of  the  cavity,  by 
means  of  its  abdomen  and  middle  and  hind  legs.  If,  however,  it  is 
burrowing  downward  and  the  loose  soil  has  to  be  pressed  against  the 
tip  of  the  cavity,  it  uses  its  broad  front  femora  very  dexterously  in 
making  a  little  pellet  of  the  soil  and  in  placing  it  on  the  clypeal  or 
front  part  of  the  head,  when  the  load  is  carried  up  and  pressed  against 
the  top  of  the  cavity. 

"  The  motions  made  in  cleaning  its  forearms  remind  one  very  forcibly 
of  those  made  by  a  cat  in  cleaning  its  face.  The  femora  and  bent  tibiae 
are  rubbed  over  the  clypeus,  the  numerous  stiff  hairs  on  which  act  like 
a  comb  or  brush  in  freeing  the  spines  of  dirt. 

THE  TBANSFOBMATIONS. 

[Plate  L] 

*^As  the  time  approaches  for  the  issuing  of  the  pupa,  it  gradually  rises 
Aearer  and  nearer  to  the  surface,  and,  for  a  year  or  two  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  given  brood,  this  pupa  may  be  dug  up  within  one  or 
two  feet  of  the  surface. 

"  In  the  year  of  their  ascent,  from  the  time  the  frost  leaves  the  ground, 
they  are  found  quite  close  to  the  surface,  and  under  logs  and  stones, 
seeming  to  await  the  opportune  moment,  and  apparently  without  feed- 
ing. They  begin  to  rise  from  about  the  20th  of  May  in  more  southern 
localities,  and  but  little  later  further  north.  Here,  in  Washington,  the 
present  year,  they  begun  to  sparsely  issue  about  the  23d,  and  were,  per- 
haps, most  numerously  rising  on  the  night  of  the  27th.  Those  in  the 
city  were  somewbat  earlier  than  those  in  the  woods  just  over  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side.  The  unanimity  with  which  all  those  which  rise  within  a  cer- 
tain radius  of  a  given  tree  crawl  in  a  bee-line  to  the  trunk  of  that  tree 
is  most  interesting.  To  witness  these  pupa)  in  such  vast  numbers  that 
one  cannot  step  on  the  ground  without  crushing  several,  swarming  out 
of  their  subterranean  holes  and  scrambling  over  the  ground,  all  con- 
verging to  the  one  central  point,  and  then  in  a  steady  stream  clamber- 
ing up  the  trunk  and  diverging  again  on  the  branches,  is  an  experience 
not  readily  forgotten,  and  affording  good  food  for  speculation  on  the 
nature  of  instinct.  The  phenomenon  is  most  satisfactorily  witnessed 
where  there  is  a  solitary  or  isolated  tree. 

"  The  pupae  (PI.  I,  Figs.  1, 2)  begin  to  rise  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  hidden 
behind  the  horizon,  and  they  continue  until,  by  9  o'clock,  the  bulk  of 
them  have  risen.  A  few  stragglers  continue  until  midnight.  They  in- 
stinctively crawl  along  the  horizontal  branches  after  they  have  ascended 
the  trunk,  and  fasten  themselves  in  any  position,  but  preferably  in  a 
horizontal  position  on  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  lowermost  branches. 
In  about  an  hour  after  rising  and  settling,  the  skin  splits  down  the  mid- 
tile  of  the  thorax  from  the  base  of  the  clypeus  to  the  base  of  the  meta- 
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notiim  (PI.  I,  Fig.  S),  and  the  forming  Oioada  begins  to  issue.  Bedysis 
is  always  an  interesting  phenomenon,  and,  when  closely  watched  in  onr 
Cicada,  cannot  fail  to  entertain. 

"The  colors  of  the  forming  Cicada  are  a  creamy- white,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  reddish  eyes,  the  two  strongly  contrasting  black  patches  on 
the  prothorax,  a  bla<5k  dash  on  each  of  the  coxob  and  sometimes  on  tbo 
I'ront  femora,  and  an  orange  tinge  at  base  of  wings. 

"There  are  five  marked  positions  or  phases  in  this  act  of  evolving  from 
the  pupa-shell,  viz,  the  straight  or  extended,  the  hangingj  head  down- 
ward; the  clingingy  head  upward;  the  flat-winged^  and  finally  the  roof- 
winged.  In  about  three  minutes  after  the  shell  splits,  the  forming  imair< » 
extends  from  the  rent  almost  on  the  same  plane  with  the  pupa,  with  all 
its  members  straight  and  still  held  by  their  tips  within  the  exuvium  (PI. 
I,  Fig.  4).  The  imago  then  gradually  bends  backwards  and  the  members 
are  all  loosened  and  separated.  With  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  held  within 
the  exuvium^  the  rest  of  the  body  hangs  extended  at  right  angles  from 
it,  and  remains  in  this  position  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  or  more,  the 
wing-pads  separating,  and  the  front  pair  stretching  at  right  angles  from 
the  body  and  obliquely  crossing  the  hind  pair  (PL  I,  Figs.  5,  G) ;  they 
then  gradually  swell^  and  during  all  this  time  the  legs  are  becoming 
firmer  and  assuming  the  ultimate  positions.  Suddenly  the  imago  bends 
upward  with  a  good  deal  of  effort,  and  clinging  with  its  legs  to  the  first 
object  reached,  whether  leaf,  twig,  or  its  own  shell,  withdraws  entirely 
from  the  exuvium  and  hangs  for  the  first  time  with  its  head  up  (VL  I, 
Fig.  7).  Kow  the  wings  perceptibly  swell  (Fig.  8)  and  expand  until  they 
are  fully  stretched  and  hang  flatly  over  the  back,  perfectly  transparent, 
with  beautiftd  white  veining  (Fig.  9).  As  they  dry  they  assume  the 
roofed  position  (Fig.  10),  and  during  the  night  the  natural  colors  of  the 
species  are  gradually  assumed  (Fig.  11). 

"  The  time  required  in  the  transformation  varies,  and,  though  for  the 
splitting  of  the  skin  and  the  full  stretching  of  the  wings  in  the  flat  posi- 
tion the  time  is  usually  about  twenty  minutes,  It  may  be,  under  pre- 
cisely similar  conditions,  five  or  six  times  as  long.  But  there  are  few 
more  beautiful  sights  than  to  see  this  fresh-forming  Cicada  in  all  the 
different  positions,  clinging  and  clustering  in  great  numbers  to  the  out- 
side lower  leaves  and  branches  of  a  large  tree.  In  the  moonlight  such 
a  tree  looks  for  all  the  world  as  though  it  were  full  of  beautiful  white 
blossoms  in  various  stages  of  expansion. 

THE  OIOADA  VBBSX7S  OIVTLIZATION. 

<<  That  this  insect,  in  its  distribution  and  in  its  numbers,  has  been  and 
is  being  seriously  affected  by  our  civilization  must  be  apparent  to  every 
observer.  The  records  show  that  the  numbers  have  decreased  in  the 
successive  appearances  of  certain  broods,  owing  largely  to  the  presence 
of  our  domestic  animals  in  the  woods.  Then,  again,  the  clearing  of  land 
•  nd  the  building  of  towns  and  cities  have  all  had  their  effect  upon  the 
iiKirease  of  this  Cicada.  There  are  doubtless  many  places  in  Brooklyn,- 
X.  Y.,  where  the  insect  appeared  seventeen  years  ago  in  which  there 
will  be  none  the  present  year.  And  similarly  I  opine  that,  whereas 
around  every  tree  that  has  been  planted  more  than  seventeen  years  or 
upon  land  that  grew  trees  seventeen  years  ago  the  insect  is  now  abun 
dant  in  Washington,  it  will  scarcely  be  noticed  in  any  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict seventeen  years  hence.  I  base  this  opinion  upon  a  new  phase  in 
the  Cicada  history,  viz,  the  presence  of  the  English  sparrow.  It  is  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  Fasser  domestious 
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bas  had  an  opportanily  of  feeding  upon  thiR  particalar  brood  of  Cicada 
septendecinij  and  so  ravenously  and  persistently  does  this  bird  pursue 
its  food  that  the  ground  is  strewn  with  the  wings  of  the  unfortunate 
Cicada  wherever  these  have  been  at  all  numerous;  so  that,  considering 
the  numbers  of  the  sparrow  and  their  voracity,  very  few  of  the  Cica^hi 
will  be  left  long  enough  to  procreate  and  perpetuate  the  species  m  thi^ 
District.'^ 

THB  SONG  NOTES  OP  THS  PEBIODIOAL  OIOADA. 

The  following  remarks  upon  this  sulnect  were  communicated  to  Science^ 
and  are  reproduced  from  its  issue  of  September  26^  1885. 

"  There  are  few  more  interesting  subjects  of  study  than  the  notes  of 
ijisects  and  the  different  mechanisms  by  which  they  are  produced. 
They  interest  every  observant  entomologist,  and  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
cord them  in  musical  symbols  that  can  be  reproduced  on  musical  in- 
struments, some  of  the  more  successful  and  interesting  attempts  in  this 
direction  having  been  made  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder.  I  have  studied 
closely  the  notes  of  a  number  of  species,  and  have  published  some  of 
the  observations.* 

*<  In  the  notes  of  the  true  stridulators  more  particularly,  as  the  com* 
mon  tree  crickets  and  katydids.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  varia- 
tions both  in  the  pitch  and  in  tne  character  of  the  note,  dependent  on 
the  age  of  the  specimen  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  whether 
as  to  moisture,  density,  or  temperature :  yet,  with  similarity  in  these 
conditions,  the  note  of  the  same  species  will  be  constant  and  easily  rec- 
ognizable. 

"A  few  remarks  upon  Cicada  sepicndedm  will  doubtless  prove  of  inter- 
est now  that  the  species  has  been  occupying  so  much  attention.  I  do 
not  find  that  the  notes  have  been  anywhere  very  carefully  described  in 
detail,  nor  would  I  pretend  to  put  them  to  musical  scale.  Writing 
seventeen  years  ago,  I  described  the  notes  in  a  general  way^  as  follows : 

"  <  The  general  noise,  on  approaching  the  infested  woods,  is  a  compro- 
mise between  that  of  a  distant  threshing-machine  and  a  distant  frog- 
pond.  That  which  they  make  when  disturbed  mimics  a  nest  of  young 
snakes  or  young  birds  under  similar  circumstances,  a  sort  of  scream. 
They  can  also  produce  a  chirp  somewhat  like  that  of  a  cricket,  and  a 
very  loud,  shrill  screech,  prolonged  for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  and 
^  gradually  increasing  in  force,  and  then  decreasing.'  t 

"  There  are  three  prevalent  notes,  which,  in  their  blending,  go  to  make 
the  general  noise  as  described  above.    These  are: 

"  First.  That  ordinarily  known  as  the  phar-r-r-r-ach  note.  This  is  the 
note  most  often  heard  during  the  early  maturity  of  the  male,  and  es- 
pecially from  isolated  males  or  from  limited  numbers.  It  is  variable  in 
pitch  and  volume,  according  to  the  conditions  just  mentioned  as  gen- 
erally affecting  insect  melodists.  Its  duration  averages  from  two  to 
three  seconds;  and  the  oo^  termination  is  a  rather  mournful  lowering 
of  the  general  pitch,  and  is  also  somewhat  variable  in  pitch,  distinct- 
ness, and  duration.  In  a  very  clear  atmosphere,  and  at  certain  distances, 
all  individual  note  has  often  recalled  that  made  at  a  distance  by  the 
whistling  of  a  rapid  train  passing  under  a  short  tunnel.  But  when  heard 
in  sufficient  proximity,  the  rolling  nature  of  the  note  will  undoubtedly 
remind  most  persons  more  of  the  croaking  of  certain  frogs  than  anything 
else.    I  have  heard  it  so  soft  and  low,  and  so  void  of  the  ooA  termina- 

"^  Third  Bep.  Ins.  Mo.,  14, 153, 154 ;  4tli  do.,  139;  Gtli  do.,  150-169. 
t  First  Bep.  Ins.  Mo. ,  24. 
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tion,  that  it  was  the  oounterpart  of  that  made  by  (Ecanthua  latipenntBj 
Biley,  late  in  antnmn,  and  when  shortened  from  age  and  debility  of  the 
stridalator. 

<^  Second.  The  loudest  note,  and  the  one  which  is  nndoabtedly  most 
identified  with  the  species  in  the  x>opnlar  mind,  is  what  may  be  called 
the  *  screech.^  This  is  the  note  described  by  Fitch  as  *  represented  by 
the  letters  Uh-e-e-E-E-E-E'E-e-aUy  nttered  continnonsly,  and  prolonged 
to  a  quarter  or  half  a  minute  in  length,  the  middle  of  the  note  being 
deafeningly  shrill,  loud,  and  piercing  to  the  ear,  and  its  termination 
gradually  lowered  till  the  sound  expires.'  Dr.  Fitch  errs  as  to  the 
length  of  its  duration;  and  I  have  also  erred  in  the  same  directioD,  un- 
less, indeed,  there  is  a  still  greater  range  than  my  subsequent  observa- 
tions would  indicate.*  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  our  memories 
were  at  fault ;  for,  as  I  have  verified  this  year,  this  shrilling  ordinarily  lasts 
from  two  to  three  seconds,  though  occasionally  longer,  and  is  repeated 
at  intervals  of  every  five  seconds.  This  note  is  rarely  made  by  solitary 
males,  or  when  but  few  are  gathered  together;  but  it  is  the  prevailing 
note  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and  is  made  in  unison;  t. «.,  tiie  as- 
sembled males  on  a  given  tree,  or  within  a  given  grove,  are  prompted  to 
it  simultaneously,  so  that  its  intensity  b^mes  almost  deafening  at 
times.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  made  by  the  Dog-day  Cicada 
{Cicada  pruinosaj  Say),  and  in  its  higher  and  louder  soundings  is  not 
unlike  the  shrilling  of  that  species,  though  by  no  means  so  sharp  and 
continuous.  It  is  what  in  the  distance  gives  the  tlureshing-machine 
sound,  and  it  has  often  recalled  what  I  have  heard  Id  a  saw-miU  when 
a  log  is  beiDg  cut  crosswise  by  a  circular  saw. 

"  Third.  There  is  what  may  be  called  the  intermittent,  chirpiDg  sound, 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  firom  fifteen  to  thirty,  but  usually  about 
twenty-two,  sharp  notes,  sometimes  double,  lasting  in  the  aggregate 
about  five  seconds.  This  sound  is  so  much  like  that  ordinarily  pro- 
duced by  the  bam  or  chimney  swallow  {Hirundo  erythrogaster)^  that  u 
description  of  the  one  would  answer  fairly  well  for  both.  It  resembles 
also,  though  clearer  and  of  higher  pitch,  the  note  of  Microcentrum  reti- 
nervey  Burm.,  which  I  have  likened  to  the  slow  turning  of  a  child's 
wooden  rattle  highly  pitched.  The  above  notes,  so  far  as  I  have  recog- 
nized them,  are  of  higher  pitch,  but  of  less  volume,  in  the  smaller  cos- 
sinii  form. 

^fThe  other  notes — ^viz,  that  made  when  the  insect  is  disturbed;  and 
a  not  infrequent,  short  cry,  that  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  chick — are. 
comparatively  unimportant;  but  no  one  could  do  justice  to  the  notes 
of  this  insect  without  embracing  the  three  peculiar  sounds  which  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  above,  and  which  are  commingled  in  the 
woods  where  the  species  is  at  all  common;  though  the  undulatory 
screech  is  by  far  the  most  intense  and  most  likely  to  bo  remembered." 

VARIATION  m  TIME  OF  APPEABANOE. 

It  has  long  been  known  and  well  established  that  a  few  precursors 
may  appear  the  year  before,  and  a  few  belated  individuals  the  year 
after,  the  regular  appearance  of  any  large  brood.  The  exact  cause  or 
causes  for  this  exceptional  variation  in  the  development  of  a  species 
which  shows,  on  the  whole,  such  remarkable  uniformity  in  its  life-his- 
tory has  not  been  definitely  ascertained.    The  presumption  is,  however, 

*  "  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  hoard,  on  two  occasions,  this  note  prolonged  to 
twenty  seconds;  but  this  is  quite  abnormal,  and  I  have  no  other  ovidence  than  the 
season  (Jono  20)  to  prove  that  it  come  from  C.  septendecim,'* 
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that  the  variation  is  due  to  individnal  pecniiarities  rather  than  to  ex- 
ternal conditions,  and  it  indicates  that  even  in  a  species  otherwise  so' 
uniform  in  its  periodical  appearance  there  is,  to  a  slight  degree,  that 
tendency  in  individuals  to  vary  which  is  so  common  an  attribute  of 
most  organisms.  Tlie  retardation  can  perhaps  be  more  readily  ex- 
l)huued  than  the  acceleration;  for  the  exceptional  experience,  alluded 
to  on  page  242,  of  retardation  in  the  hatching  of  eggs  when  the  egg 
l)imctures  are  closed  by  exudation  of  gum  from  the  twigs  infested,  indi- 
cates one  method  by  which  individuals  may  be  belated. 

^Vhethe^  accelerated  or  belated  these  stragglers  have,  so  far  as  known, 
appeared  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  that  the  main  brood  appeared. 
There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  exceptional  temperature,  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  those  pupte  that  are'already  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  may  accelerate  the  issuing  of  the  imago.  We  have  cited* 
the  case  where  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  of  Alton,  HI.,  caused  some  Oicadas  to 
issue  as  early  as  the  20th  of  March,  in  1868,  by  constructing  under- 
ground flues  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  vegetables,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
being  put  on  record  here  that  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward  gave  his  experience 
in  the  autumn  of  1884,  before  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  to 
the  eflfect  that  he  heard  the  song  of  this  Cicada  in  October  of  that  year. 
There  is  no  other  record  of  its  ever  having  appeared  during  that  month, 
and  though  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  occurrence  (and  the  ex- 
ceptionally high  temperature  of  October,  1884,  would  seem  to  render 
the  occurrence  even  probable),  yet  the  observation  was  unfortunately 
based  upon  recollection  and  recognition  of  the  song,  and  not  upon  ex- 
amina^tion  of  the  specimens  or  of  their  pupal  exuviae.  There  are  so 
many  reasons  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  observation  so  based  that 
the  statement  must  be  looked  upon  as  untenable  until  verified  by  simi- 
lar but  well- verified  observations  in  the  future. 

ENEMIES  OF  THE  CICADA. 

When  leaving  the  ground  to  transform,  the  pupsD  are  attacked  by  a 
number  of  diflerent  quadrupeds  and  by  birds  as  well  as  by  many  can- 
nibal insects,  while  in  the  perfect  state  they  are  also  attacked  by  almost 
all  animals  that  can  get  access  to  them.  Thus  birds  pursue  them,  es- 
pecially while  they  are  yet  feeble  and  before  their  wings  become  strong, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  English  sparrow  was  particularly  destructive 
to  them  in  cities  during  this  last  visitation.  Many  of  them,  while  still 
feeble,  and  particularly  those  which  issue  from  the  pupa  skins  near  the 
surface  of  the  groumd,  are  attacked  by  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  and 
predaceous  insects.  We  have  also  detected  a  number  of  enemies  of  the 
eggB^  especially  mites.  These  we  shall  treat  of  in  detail  in  the  proposed 
revised  bulletin  on  the  species.  A  fungus,  the  Massospora  cicadina.  Peck, 
is  also  very  commonly  found  infesting  the  perfect  insect  later  in  tne  sea- 
son when  it  has  become  enfeebled.  This  fungus  is  found  in  the  shape 
of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  clay-colored  powder  permeating  aU  parts  of  the 
body  and  often  entirely  filling  the  abdomen,  and  though  found  in  the 
females  it  is  most  frequently  noticed  in  the  male. 

THE  SUPPOSED  STING  OF  THE  PERIODIOAi  CICADA. 

The  reports  of  stinging  by  this  insect  were  not  so  common  during 
this  passing  year  as  during  the  appearance  of  other  broods  in  years 

•  First  Eep.  Ina.  Mo.,  1868,  p.  28. 
16  AGh-^ 
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gone  by.  While  a  number  of  instanoes  have  been  reported,  we  have 
been  anable  to  get  any  information  of  a  reliable  character  that  would 
tend  to  alter  the  conclusions  to  which  we  came  in  1868,  and  which  were 
published  in  the  Oioada  bulletin.  These  were,  substantially,  that  while 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  a  severe  sting  may  be  inflicted  by  some 
hornet  (genus  Stizui)  flying  against  a  person  while  carrying  a  Cicada 
intended  for  burial  in  the  ground  as  food  for  its  young,  yet  it  is  n)oro 
than  probable  that  the  sting  results  from  the  exceptional  puucturc  by 
the  beak  or  haustellum  of  the  Gicada,  the  nature  of  the  wound  that  is 
inflicted  depending  very  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  system  of  the 
person  punctured.  All  our  experiments  the  past  season  seem  to  con- 
firm the  improbability  that  the  ovipositor  is  used  or  can  be  used  on 
human  flesh  for  this  purpose. 

OVIPOSITION. 

While  there  is  a  general  impression  among  those  who  have  not  closely 
observed  the  facts  that  the  female  Cicada  purposely  severs  or  partly 
severs  the  twig  upon  which  she  has  oviposited  in  order  to  cause  it  to 
break  and  die,  no  such  opinion  is  held  by  any  one  who  has  carefully 
studied  the  flEMSts.  The  nature  of  the  perforation  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  eggs  are  inserted  are  well  illustrated  in  Plate  V,  Pig.  1.  So 
far  flrom  purposely  severing  or  causing  the  severance  of  the  egg-charged 
twigs,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  eggs,  in  almost  every  instance,  in  twigs  which 
have  broken  early  or  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  shrivel  up  and  fail  to 
hatch.  The  breaking  is  merely  accidental  and  confined  to  the  small  ter- 
minal twigs,  and  results  fh)m  too  close  sawing  or  raaping,  which  weak- 
ens the  wood  so  that  it  breaks  with  a  strong  wind.  In  tough  wood  the 
twig  may  be  partly  broken,  and  is  then  generally  worn  and  twisted  by 
the  movements  caused  by  the  wind,  as  shown  in  our  figure  (PI.  V,  Fig.  2). 
The  proportion  of  severed  or  broken  twigs  or  heavily  charged  twigs  upon 
which  the  leaves  prematurely  die  and  dry,  though  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  withered  appearance  to  the  whole  exterior  portion  of  the  tree, 
is  but  small  compared  with  the  thicker  and  stouter  twigs  which  are 
punctured.  In  otner  words,  90  per  cent,  of  the  eggs,  and  probably  09 
per  cent,  of  those  which  hatch,  are  laid  in  twigs  wnlch  never  break  off. 

We  have  observed  some  interesting  instances  of  retarded  develop- 
ment in  the  eggs  of  this  Cicada  when  placed  in  the  twigs  of  trees  which 
exude  some  gummy  substance,  so  as  to  hermetically  close  up  the  open- 
ing of  the  puncture  and  exclude  the  air.  We  have  been  surprised  to 
find  that  such  eggs,  which  would  have  normally  hatched  during  the 
latter  part  of  July,  or  about  six  weeks  after  being  deposited,  have  re- 
mained sound,  but  unhatched,  up  to  December,  and  long  after  the  trees 
had  shed  their  foliage. 

INJURY   WHICH    CICADAS  CAUSE    TO  FBIHT    TBEES — KBMEDIES    AND 
PBSVENTIVE  MEASUBES. 

This  Cicada  in  its  underground  life  has  been  charged  with  injuring 
and  killing  fruit  trees.  From  what  we  have  already  stated  as  to  this 
underground  life— its  long  duration  and  its  slow  development — ^as  well 
as  for  other  reasons,  such  ii^jury  must  necessarily  be  very  trifling;  and 
this  fact  is  borne  out  by  some  observations  which  we  made  the  past 
summer.  Even  where  the  insects  have  been  so  thick  in  orchards  that 
the  ground  was  absolutely  honey-combed  by  their  perforations,  an  in- 
spection of  the  roots  of  these  trees  showed  no  injury,  and  in  &ct  scarcely 
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any  discoloration,  even  Where  the  effects  of  the  punctures  were  visible 
from  slight  swellings  or  callosities. 

In  the  perfect  state,  however,  the  female  is  capable  of  doing  great  in- 
jury to  trees  in  ovipositing,  and  althoagh  this  injury  in  the  forest  is 
immaterial,  it  may  become  very  serious  in  orchards,  and  is  of  still  more 
consequence  in  the  nursery. 

Having  tried  fully,  without  success,  in  1868,  in  Missouri,  such  insecti- 
( ides  as  promised  practical  results  in  repelling  the  mature  insects  from 
fruit  treeSj  we  had  not  much  hope  of  more  satisfactory  results  from  any 
farther  tnal.  Yet  we  desired  to  test  the  effect  and  value  of  such  in- 
secticide substances  as  have  come  into  use  since  that  time,  and  for  that 
reason  planned  and  had  a  series  of  experiments  executed.  Most  of 
these  experiments  were  intrusted  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Barnard,  and  we  give 
herewith  the  results : 

Destruction  of  the  Ineeote  as  they  issue  firom  the  Oround. 

Fyrethrum  Powder. — ^This  proved  a  perfectly  satisfactory  destroyer  of 
the  Oicadas  when  freshly  emerged  and  soft,  and  also  when  mature  and 
hardened,  both  in  the  dry  part  of  the  day  and  when  the  dew  was  on  them. 
It  is  easy  to  puff  this  powder  on  them  when  on  grass,  weeds,  and  trees 
in  the  morning  before  they  gain  full  strength  and  ascend.  At  this  time 
most  of  the  insects  are  so  low  on  the  trees,  or  so  near  the  ground,  that 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  powder  reach  them  while  standing  on  the  ground. 
It  seems  to  be  the  most  easy  and  convenient  way  of  killing  thiem.  « It 
was  thus  applied  to  them  on  the  lower  branches  and  trunks,  also  to 
groups  of  them  collected  and  placed  at  stakes  in  the  grass  and  at  the 
bases  of  uninfested  trees.  In  each  instance  all  except  the  pup®  died 
of  it  sooner  or  later.  Oft-repeated  tests  showed  it  to  be  practically 
worthless  against  the  pup®,  for  even  when  thoroughly  coated  with 
powder  they  would  give  forth  the  perfect  insect.  But  the  winged  insects 
are  quite  sensitive  to  the  powder,  showing  marked  irritation  from  it 
within  five  minutes  after  treatment.  Though  hanging  quietly  when  pow- 
dered, uneasiness  soon  appears  in  the  movements  of  the  limbs  and  occa- 
sional strokes  of  the  wings  against  the  sides.  The  movements  of  the 
legs  appear  to  be  uncontrollable,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
insect  falls  helpless  to  the  ground,  where,  though  the  movements  may 
continue  for  a  whole  day  before  death,  a  fatal  termination  is  sure  to 
follow.  The  powder  was  tested  on  ten  different  lots  of  Cicadas,  includ- 
ing about  four  hundred  specimens  (100  pup»,  200  soft  or  forming  adults, 
100  fuU-fledged  adults). 

In  one  experiment  a  ring  of  pyrethrum  powder  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  deep  and  2  inches  wide  was  placed  on  the  ground  around  a  tree 
trunk.  The  pupsB  marched  through  this  and  ascended  and  molted  with 
safetyj  but  the  winged  insects  that  had  fallen,  and  others  from  the 
grass  on  which  they  had  emerged,  were  stifled  by  the  pyrethrum  as 
they  tried  to  ascend  the  tree. . 

In  testing  the  pyrethrum  powder  on  pupro,  in  most  instances  none 
died;  but  in  two  of  the  tests  10  i)er  cent,  of  the  pupae  died,  but  there 
was  rea8on  to  believe  that  death  resulted  in  these  instances  from  hand- 
ling and  collecting  them  in  masses. 

Pyrethrum  Wa^.— This  was  prepared  in  two  ways,  (1)  by  stirring 
into  water  as  much  pyrethrum  powder  as  the  water  would  suspend 
when  at  rest ;  (2)  by  adding  milk Jl  pint)  to  pyrethrum  (4  fluid  ounces}, 
and  afterward  diluting  to  suit.  The  milk,  even  when  soured,  holds  all 
Uie  powder  in  suspension,  and  facilitates  itB  suspension  in  water. 
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(1)  The  simple  water  suspension  of  pyrethnim  in  fonr  tests  on  pupae 
was  tried  with  a  mortality  of  10  per  cent.,  but  on  the  winged  Cicadas, 
both  soft  and  hard,  it  was  thoroughly  fatal,  like  the  powder. 

(2)  Pyrethrum  powder,  one-eighth  pint;  milk,  1  pint;  water,  16  pintB, 
mixed. 

Fifteen  pupjB  were  treated  with  this  with  the  following  results:  One; 
disappeared,  six  died  as  pup»,  five  died  half  emerged,  and  three  emerged 
apparently  uninjured.  The  same  preparation  sprayed  on  mixed  lots  oi' 
in;}jie  and  winged  forms,  soft  and  hard,  on  trees  and  on  the  ground,  hud 
similar  effects  on  the  pupte  and  killed  all  the  winged  insects. 

In  this  way  a  very  strong  mixture  of  pyrethrum  is  applied,  and  it 
should  be  stirred  just  before  using,  when  it  will  kill  most  of  the  pupaj 
as  well  as  the  emerged  forms. 

Kerosem  UmuUion. — This  was  prepared  after  the  usual  formula  and 
diluted  with  two  parts  of  water. 

Used  on  a  mixed  lot  of  pupse  and  adults,  soft  and  hard,  one  hundred 
of  these  on  the  base  of  an  uninfested  tree  and  iifty  in  the  grass.  8  feet 
distant.  In  five  minutes  all  seemed  weakened :  the  pupse  still  crept 
along  a  little,  but  the  winged  ones  hung  immovable  on  the  tree  or  lay 
upon  the  ground,  only  moving  their  legs  a  little  in  a  weak  and  helpless 
manner.  A  few  minutes  later  the  pupse  had  stopped  creeping.  This 
was  at  7  a.  m.  At  noon  they  had  not  moved  from  their  places,  except 
by  a  few  having  dropped  from  the  tree,  and  all  were  either  dead  or 
nearly  so.  The  emulsion  at  once  stopped  all  molting  and  transforma- 
tion, and  the  soft  wings  hardened  in  shapeless  forms.  The  same  effects 
on  the  insects  resulted  in  several  smaller  tests  of  the  same  strength  of* 
emulsion,  though  many  of  the  insects  were  twenty-four  hours  in  dying. 
The  pupae  were  the  slowest  to  succumb,  but  they  were  all  destroyed  by 
it  in  every  instance  and  could  not  molt.  Sprayed  on  them  on  the  ground 
and  as  ascending  or  hanging  on  trees  the  same  results  follow^,  and 
this  dilution  of  the  emulsion  seems  the  most  thorough  destroyer  of  the 
pup©  as  well  as  of  the  emerging  and  winged  Cicadas.  From  a  whole 
pint  of  pup©  sprayed  by  this  mixture  not  one  suceeded  in  transforming. 

Small  ants  usually  attacked  some  of  the  Oicadas  that  were  struggling 
under  the  effect  of  pyrethrum  or  dead  from  it,  but  no  ants  were  found 
affecting  specimens  treated  with  kerosene. 

Other  experiments  were  tried  with  the  same  emulsion,  diluted  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Emulsion,!}  water, 4;  and  (2),  Emulsion,  1 ;  water, 8. 

The  two  strengths  sprayed  on  groups  of  pupae  gave  results  that 
varied  from  each  other  but  little  and  killed  nearly  all;  but  some  were 
very  slow  to  die  and  showed  life  even  after  two  days. 

Sprayed  on  the  ground  or  the  trunks  of  trees,  these  dilutions  did 
not  prevent  the  pupae  from  ascending,  and  apparently  had  no  effect  on 
them  except  when  sprayed  on  their  bodies. 

SUBSTANCES  THAT  KILL  BY  THWABTINQ  EXUVIATION. 

Dr.  Barnard  concluded  from  bis  tests  that  by  communicating  to  and 
retaining  moisture  or  softness  in  the  pupa  skin,  even  the  milk  and  water 
in  the  preceding  mixtures  tend  to  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
cast  the  skin,  and  that  they  thus  aid  pyrethrum  or  kerosene. 

Carbolic  acid  (2  per  cent,  solution). — ^This  prevents  the  majority  of 
pupae  from  molting,  and  they  die  sooner  or  later.  For  example,  when 
applied  to  one  lot  of  pupae  at  night,  five  were  found  in  the  morning 
dying  or  dead  in  a  half-molted  condition;  seven  were  active,  not  molted, 
and  apparentiy  not  suffering ;  one  was  molted,  but  turned  black  by  the 
acid  and  dead.    In  another  case  five  dozen  pupae  on  the  base  of  an  uiw 
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infested  tree  were  sprayed  with  the  same  at  night;  none  ascended  tbo 
tree,  and  by  the  next  noon  fonr  dozen  were  dead  and  dying.  Tests  on 
small  gronps  gave  analogous  results. 

This  solution  poured  around  the  bases  of  trees  had  no  influence  in 
retarding  the  pupiB,  which  marched  over  it  unaffected  and  ascended  the 
trees. 

Carbolic  acid  (1  per  cent  solution)  around  trees  also  gave  no  result. 
Cf  the  pupse  sprayed  with  this  weak  solution  one-third  were  prevented 
from  molting  and  died. 

Acetic  acid  (15  per  cent,  solution^. — ^The  results  from  this  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  carbolic  acid  or  2  per  cent,  strength.  Applied  in 
the  evening  on  a  group  of  pupro,  the  next  day  eight  were  active,  six 
were  half-molted  and  dying,  three  had  emerged.  Of  the  latter  one  was 
dead  and  covered  by  a  swarm  of  smjQl  yellow  ants.  On  other  small 
lots  the  effects  were  similar;  nearly  all  eventually  died. 

Acetic  acid  (10  per  cent  solution). — ^This  sprayed  on  four  small  lots  of 
pupsd  prevented  over  one-half  from  emerging. 

Alcohol  (30  per  cent,  solution). — Sprayed  on  three  lots  of  pupte,  about 
60  per  cent  were  killed.  They  died  very  much  as  did  those  from  acids  in 
the  foregoing  cases.  For  example,  one  lot  of  two  dozen  pupsB  was 
treated  with  the  alcohol  solution  in  the  evening.  The  next  morning 
Ave  were  weaJL  (dying),  six  were  half-molted  and  dying,  four  were 
emerged  and  dying,  the  others  all  right 

To  prevent  ovipositing. 

Experiments  to  repel  the  insects  from  trees  and  prevent  the  females 
from  ovipositing  were  made  as  follows :  On  the  20th  of  June  the  Cica- 
das were  numerous  and  active,  depositing  their  eggs  in  a  thicket  of 
lilac  bushes,  which  were  low  and  hence  easily  inspected.  On  these  the 
milk-kerosene  emulsion  (60  per  cent,  kerosene)  was  tried  to  test  its 
effects  as  a  preventive.  It  was  applied  in  different  places  in  three 
strengths,  viz: 

Parte  by  Toloxne. 

L  Emnlalon 1 

Water 2 

8.  EmulBion 1 

Water 5 

3.  Emulsion  .••••..••• • « p..  1 

Water 10 

The  first  dilution  was  so  strong  that  it  injured  many  of  the  leaves,  and 
its  odor  was  very  distinct  in  th0  air  among  the  bushes  during  the  day  of 
its  application,  and  still  perceptible  on  the  following  day.  The  other 
dilutions  had  no  effect  on  the  foliage  and  from  them  no  odor  appeared, 
except  by  scenting  close  to  the  surfaces  treated. 

Within  two  hours  after  the  applications  were  made  the  Cicadas  began 
ovipositing  again  in  the  bushes  which  had  been  sprayed.  During  the 
first  afternoon  and  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  ovipositing  in  these 
bushes  went  on  as  rapidly  as  in  those  that  had  not  been  sprayed.  The 
insects  were  even  driven  off  in  the  movements  incident  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  work,  but  at  any  time  when  not  disturbed  a  few  could  be 
seen  inserting  the  ovipositor  in  the  trees  treated. 

Further  experiments  were  made  with  raw  linseed-oil  and  with  white- 
wash as  preventives  of  this  injury.  Each  of  these  substances  was 
painted  upon  the  twigs  of  six  young  peach  trees  and  on  some  lilac 
bushes,  all  of  which  had  been  much  visited  and  more  or  less  iinured 
previouslv  by  Cicadas.  But  at  the  time  of  the  application  (June  22)  the 
weather  beeune  doudy,  breesy,  and  cool|  and  eo  oontinmd  to 
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time,  80  that  the  insects  were  less  aotive  than  nsuaL  After  the  appli- 
cation a  few  Cicadas  were  noticed  ovipositing,  but  none  of  thorn  on  the 
bushes  that  had  been  treated.  This  experiment,  therefore,  is  of  nega- 
tive value. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  in  pyrethmm  and  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  we  have  two  valuable  insecticides  that  may  be  used  to  ad\'an- 
tage  at  the  time  the  insects  are  issuing  firom  the  ground,  but  that  neither 
these  substances,  nor  the  others  that  have  been  so  far  tried,  can  be  de- 
pended on,  so  far  as  experience  has  gone,  when  applied  to  trees,  to  pro- 
tect these  firom  the  perfect  insects  when  once  mature  and  ovipositing. 
This  is  about  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  1868,  and  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  anticipating  the  injury  and  of  dealing  with  the  Cicadas  while 
they  are  issuing  from  the  ground. 

CONSIDEEATION  OF  THE  TWO  BEOODS  THAT  APPBABED  IN  1885. 

With  a  view  of  acquiring  as  much  exact  information  as  possible  in 
reference  to  these  two  broods,  the  following  circular  was  sent  out  on 
the  1st  of  June : 

Circular  No.  16.]  UNrrsD  Statbs  Dbpxbtmbkt  of  Agbioulturb, 

Division  of  Entohologt, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  1, 1885. 
Sir  :  Dnrbig  the  present  year  two  large  broods  of  tlie  Periodical  Cicada,  or  so-called 
"  Seventeen-year  Locust"  (C%o€tda  septemecim  h,),  one  of  the  seventeen-year  (septende- 
dm)  race,  and  one  of  the  thirteen-year  (tredeoim)  race,  will  make  their  appearance  in 
different  parts  of  the  conntry. 

I  would  beg  you  to  glance  over  the  foUowing  list  of  localities  and  to  send  me  dur- 
ing the  season  any  confirmatory  experience  as  to  the  appearance  this  year  of  the 
insects  in  those  localities,  or  in  any  localities  not  indicated.  Any  evidence  giving 
the  extent  of  territory  over  which  they  appear  in  your  county  or  State,  or  any  well- 
attested  dates  of  their  appearance  in  previous  years,  wiU  be  thankfully  reoeived  and 
appreciated: 

Brood  YU.— Tredeoim  (1859, 1878, 1885). 

jnUnoii,^J Aokion,  Union,  Macoupin  Counties. 

MUeouH. — Saint  Louis,  Boone  Counties. 

Oeorgia.'^De  Kalb,  Gwinnett,  Newton  Counties. 

TermesBee. — ^Madison  County  and  northern  portion  of  the  State. 

Mi8H88%ppi,—Co]^iah  County,  Oxford,  and  eastern  portion  of  the  State. 

Louieiann, — CarroU  Parish. 

JETattMU.'^Phinips  County. 

j^rJG^mMt.— Fiat  Bayou. 

The  existence  of  this  brood  has  been  verified  in  past  years  in  the  parts  of  niinois, 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  Mississippi^  and  Arkansas  indicatea :  but  the  localities  in  Kan- 
sas, Georgia,  and  perhaps  Louisiana,  require  further  confirmation  this  year. 

Brood  TnL.Septendeoim  (1866, 1885). 

Xew  Jor^.— Kings,  Monroe  Counties. 
Masaachus€tt8,'—FaM  River,  southeast  portion  of  the  State. 
Vermont — Oakland. 
Pennsylvania. — Lancaster. 

OAio.— Greene,  Franklin,  Columbiana,  Pike.  Miami  Counties,  and  vicinity  of  ToI.mIo. 
/ndJaiMi.— Tippecanoe,  Delaware,  Vigo,  Switzerland,  Hendricks,  Marion,  Dcarhoj .., 
Wayne,  Floyd,  Jefferson,  Richmond  Counties. 
Michigan, — Southeastern  portion. 
Delaware, — Very  generaUy. 
Maryland, — Very  generally. 
District  of  CoUtmb%a.—YeTj  generaUy* 
Fir^ttia.— Very  generally. 

Kentuohy.—Axoxmd.  Louisville.  * 

Gsor^— Habersham  Conn^, 

BanMetftLQy  7001% 

j^....^  ,  -^  ^  ^  RILEY, 

JBniomologiii, 
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A  large  nnmber  of  letters  have  been  received  in  answer  to  this  circa- 
lar,  and  onr  knowledge  as  to  the  exact  distribution  of  these  two  broods 
has  thereby  been  greatly  increased.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  this  in- 
formation in  detail  nere^  and  we  therefore  merely  summarize  the  facts  in 
the  following  enumeration  of  localities,  the  same  order  of  States  being 
retained.  Where  not  otherwise  stated  the  Cicada  appeared  in  all  coun- 
ties mentioned,  and  those  which  are  additional  to  previous  records  are 
at  once  seen  by  comparison  with  the  above  circular  list.  It  may  be  well 
here  to  state  that  the  previous  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  two 
broods  was  in  1664,  and  that  they  will  not  concur  again  until  the  year 
2106. 

Brood  VIL—Tredecimj  1885, 1898, 

Illinois. — Jackson,  Madison,  Perry,  Pike,  Bandolph,  Scott,  Union.  • 

Negative  report  from  Saint  Glair. 

Missouri. — Audrain,  Ohristian,  Dade,  Dallas,  Douglas,  Gasconade, 
Girardeau,  Greene,  Hickory,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Knox,  Lawrence  (f), 
Kew  Madrid,  Pettis,  Perry,  Polk,  Saint  Louis,  Scott,  Taney,  Texas, 
Warren,  Washington,  Webster. 

Negative  reports  from  Oass,  Daviess,  Holt,  Lewis,  Monroe,  Ozark, 
Saline,  Stoddard,  Vernon. 

Georgia.— Cobb  (t),  Coweta  (t),  De  Kalb  (!),  Merri wether  (f ). 

Negative  reports  from  Bibb,  Carroll,  Fulton,  Ghiscock,  Wilkes. 

Kentucky. — Graves,  Tri^g. 

Negative  report  from  Livin^jston. 

Tennessee. — Benton,  Carroll,  Chester,  Crockett,  Davidson,  Decatur, 
Dickson,  Dyer,  Fayette,  Gibson,  Hardeman,  Hardin,  Haywood,  Uen- 
derson,  Humphreys,  Lake,  Lauderdale,  M.cNairy,  Madison,  Maury, 
Obion,  Robertson,  Shelby,  Tipton,  Weakley. 

Negative  reports  from  Bedford,  Lincoln,  Eutherford,  Wilson. 

Mississippi' — ^Alcorn,  Amite,  Bolivar,  Calhoun,  Carroll,  Claiborne, 
Coahoma,  Copiah,  De  Soto,  Franklin,  Hinds  (and  adjoining  counties), 
Issaquena,  Jasper,  La  Fayette,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Madison,  Marshall, 
Montgomery,  Newton,  Panola,  Quitman,  Rankin  (and  adjoining  couu- 
ticsj,  Scott,  Simpson,  Smith,  Tate,  Tishomingo,  Webster. 

Negative  reports  from  Clarke,  Jefferson,  Leake. 

Louisiana. — Bossier,  Caldwe)l,  East  Carroll,  Franklin,  Madison,  More- 
house, Kichland,  Washington,  West  Carroll. 

Negative  reports  from  Natchitoches,  Kapides,  Red  River,  Sabine, 
Tangipahoa,  Vermillion,  West  Feliciana. 

Kansas* — Negative  reports  received  from  eighteen  counties  (including 
Phillips)  in  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  State.* 

ArJcansas. — Arkansas,  Chicot,  Columbia,  Cross  (and  adjoining  coun- 
ties), Desha,  Franklin,  Izard,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Marion,  Mississippi, 
Phillips,  Prairie,  Pulaski,  Saline  (f),  Searcy. 

Negative  reports  from  Crawford,  Drew,  Hempstead. 

*The  oconrrence  of  Brood  YII  in  PbilUps  County.  Kansas,  was  based  npon  Dr. 
Smith's  authority,  whose  unpublished  work  on  the  Periodical  Cicada,  has,  until  lately, 
been  accessible  to  me  only  in  a  copy,  which  I  owed  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris. 
An  inspection  of  Dr.  Smith's  original  manuscript  made  during  the  past  summer, 
timougn  the  courtesy  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  8.  Gavet,  revealed  the  fact  that 
he  hm  written  <' Phillips  Countv,  Arkansas."  Thus  the  State  of  Kansas  is  to  be 
stricken  &om  the  list  of  States  kiaown  to  be  occupied  by  Orood  YII  and  Phillips 
Comity  to  be  added  to  the  localities  in  Arkansas. 
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Massachusetts. — ITegative  report  from  Fall  Kiver  (Bristol  County). 

Vermont. — Negative  reports  from  Essex  and  Orleans. 

Connecticut. — No  reports  received. 

N^ew  York. — Kings,  Richmond  (?). 

Negative  reports  from  Clinton,  Franklin,  Genesee,  Monroe,  Ontario. 

Rhode  Island. — Negative  reports  from  Bristol  and  Washington. 

Kew  Jersey. — ^Burlington,  Camden,  Mercer,  Middlesex,  Monmouth, 
Morris,  Passaic  (f ),  Somerset. 

Negative  report  from  Ocean  (?). 

Pennsylvania. — Adams,  Blair,  Bucks,  Carbon,  Chester,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Lancaster,  Leba- 
non, Lehigh,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Perry,  Schuyl- 
kill, Snyder,  York. 

Negative  reports  from  Allegheny,  Bradford,  Butler,  Columbia,  Elk, 
Erie,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  McKean,  Monroe,  Potter,  Susquehanna, 
Tioga,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

Delaicare. — Kent,  New  Castle,  Sussex. 

Maryland. — Alleghany,  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Cecil,  Frederick, 
Garrett,  Ilaiford,  Kent,  Montgomery,  Prince  George,  Talbot,  Washing- 
ton. 

Negative  reports  from  Calvert  (f ),  Queen  Anne,  Somerset,  and  lower 
counties  of  the  eastern  shore. 

District  of  ColumUa. — Throughout. 

Virginia. — Augusta,  CarroU,  Clarke,  and  a(\joining  counties,  Fairfax, 
Frederick,  Loudoun,  AVythe,  Spottsylvania  (!),  Warren. 

Negative  reports  from  Buckingham,  Campbell,  Grayson,  Halifax, 
Hanover,  Henrico,  Highland,  King  George,  Lancaster,  Louisa,  Pow- 
hatan, Prince  William,  Koanoke,  Westmoreland. 

West  Virginia. — Berkeley,  Grant,  Hardy,  Hampshire,  and  adjoining 
counties,  Jefferson  and  adjoining  counties.  Mineral,  Putnam  (!). 

Negative  reports  from  Cabell,  Calhoun  (?),  Gilmer,  Lewis,  Mononga- 
lia, Upshur, 

North  Caro/ina.— Caldwell  (t),  Cherokee  (f),  Davie,  Lincoln  (1834), 
Surry,  Wilkes,  Yadkin, 

Negative  reports  from  Alleghany,  Gaston,  Harnett,  Hyde,  Iredell, 
Jackson,  Madison,  Pasquotank,  Wsdce. 

South  Carolina. — Negative  reports  from  Abbeville  and  adjoining 
counties,  Oconee,  Williamsburg. 

Tennessee. — Blount,  Carter,  Hamblen,  Hamilton,  James  (f),  John- 
son (f),  Knox,  Loudon,  McMinn  (!),  J?olk,  Scott^  Sevier,  Sullivan, 
Washington. 

Negative  reports  from  Bedford,  Bledsoe  (t),  Bradley,  Claiborne,  and 
adjoining  counties,  Fentress, Lincoln, Meigs, Rhea,  Eutherford,  Unicoi. 

Geor/7ia.— -Banks,  Dawson,  Fannin,  Forsyth,  Franklin,  Gilmer,  Haber- 
sham, Hall,  Lumpkin,  Pickens,  Rabun,  Union,  White. 

Negative  reports  from  Columbia,  Harris,  Polk,  Towns,  Washington. 

Alnbama. — Saint  Clair  f?).  ' 

Negative  reports  from  Blount,  Limestone,  Perry.  \ 

Ohio. — Adams,  Butler,  Champaign,  Clarke,  Clay,  Clermont \(f),  Dela- 
ware, Fairfield,  Franklin^reene,  Hamilton,  Lucas,  Montgomery,  Picka- 
way, Preble,  Sandusky,  Warren,  Wyandot.  v 

Negative  reports  from  Auglaize,  Guernsey,  Hardin,  Jackson,  \Paald- 
ing,  Seneca.  s 

Kentucky,— Barreiiy  Breckenridge,  Carroll,  Casey,  Davies,  Fayeitte  (t), 
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Franklin,  Hart  (t),  Henderson  (t),  JefiTerson,  Lawrence  (t),  McLean, 
Mercer  (1868),  Ohio,  Oldham,  Trimble. 

Negative  reports  from  Casey,  Clay,  Leslie,  Owsley,  Pike,  Russell  and 
adjoining  counties,  Shelby,  Wayne. 

Indiana. — ^The  appearance  of  the  Oicada  was  reported  from  all  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  except  the  following : 

De  Kalb  (not  heard  from),  Howard  (negative  report  received),  I^rar 
shall  (not  heard  from),  Ohio  (not  heard  from),  Porter  (negative  report 
received),  Pulaski  (not  heard  from),  Starke  (not  heard  from). 

Illinois. — Clark,  Crawford,De  Witt,  Edgar,  Edwards  (!),  Gallatin,  Iro- 
quois (1868),  Kane  (!),  Pope,  Vermillion,  Wabash,  White,  Williamson 
(perhaps  Brood  VII). 

Negative  reports  from  Carroll,  Douglas,  Kendall,  Lee. 

Michigan. — ^Barry,  Branch,  Calhoun,  Eaton,  Genesee,  Gratiot,  Jack- 
son, Kalamazoo,  Lenawee,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Saint  Clair,  Saint 
Joseph,  Washtenaw,  Wayne. 

Negative  reports  from  Macomb,  Manistee. 

Wisconsin. — Sauk. 

Negative  reports  from  a  number  of  other  counties. 

The  above  enumeration  of  counties  in  which  the  appearance  of  the 
Cicada  was  reported  to  us  in  1885,  gives  but  an  imi>erfect  picture  of  the 
distribution  of  the  two  broods,  and  wo  have,  therefore,  endeavored  to 
indiciite  on  a  map  (Map  1)  the  localities  reported  to  us  this  ye<ar  as 
well  as  those  previously  ascertained,  and  to  thus  illustrate  graphically 
the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the  two  broods.  The  limited  scale 
of  a  map  intended  for  an  octavo  volume  prevents  accurate  and  detailed 
delineation  of  the  limits  of  the  territory  known  to  be  occupied  by  either 
brood  as  also  the  real  conditions  within  that  area.  There  are  many 
counties  in  which  the  Cicada  appeared  only  in  the  northern  or  eastern 
half,  or  only  in  a  few  scattered  localities,  or  even  a  single  locality.  All 
these  and  other  details,  so  interesting  and  important  for  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  geographical  and  topographical  distribution  of  the 
Oicada,  could  only  be  indicated  on  a  much  larger  map.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  various 
broods,  and  more  especially  of  the  large  ones  which  extend  over  many 
States,  is  far  from  being  complete.  Many  counties,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States,  have  not  been  heard  from  at  all,  while  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  a  number  of  other  counties  are  so  vague  or  so  ambiguous 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value. 

Points  of  Contact  of  the  two  Broods, — A  glance  at  the  map  shows 
that  the  two  broods  are  well  separated  from  each  other  except  at  two 
points,  viz,  in  southern  Illinois  and  northern  Georgia.  In  the  firs^ 
mentioned  State  the  localities  along  the  Mississippi  Kiver  undoubt- 
edly belong  to  Brood  VII,  while  those  along  the  Wabash  River  belong 
with  equal  certainty  to  Brood  XXII;  but  considerable  uncertainty  ex- 
ists regarding  the  localities  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Ohio  Kiver 
and  those  between  that  river  and  the  Mississippi.  There  is  great 
doubt  whether  the  county  of  Williamson,  in  Illinois,  belongs  to  the  tei- 
ritory  of  Brood  VII  or  to  that  of  Brood  XXII.  We  received  two  reports 
from  that  county,  the  one  simply  stating  the  appearance  of  the  Cicada 
this  year,  the  second  recording  the  Cicadas  in  the  years  1868, 1881,  and 
1885.  These  three  years  can  only  refer  to  Brood  XVIII  (1868  and  1881) 
and  XXII  (1868  and  1885),both  broods  having  appeared  simultaneously 
In  1868.  Thus,  on  the  strength  of  this  communication,  we  have  referred 
Williamson  County,  Illinois,  to  Brood  XX 11. 

Still  more  oonfrising  and  uncertain  are  the  rolations  of  the  two  broods 
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Rt  their  second  point  of  contact,  viz,  in  northern  Georgia.  The  exist- 
ence of  Brood  VII,  in  Georgia,  is  based  upon  Dr.  Smith's  unpublished 
"  Register,'^  in  which  he  records  the  Cicada  in  1840  and  1859  in  the  coun- 
Hcs  of  De  Kalb,  Gwinnett,  and  Kewton.  In  1872  none  of  these  countieH 
were  heard  from,  and  in  1886  a  single  correspondent  (Mr.  E.  M.  Wjnn, 
of  Alto,  Banks  County)  refers  to  two  of  them  (De  Kalb  and  Gwinnett), 
bnt  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  them  with  the  belt  or  belts  undoubtedly 
occupied  by  Brood  XXII  in  Georgia.  Want  of  space  prevents  fuller 
irousideratiou  here  of  this  interesting  question,  and  for  the  present  we 
k'ave  these  three  counties  attached  to  Brood  VII. 

In  this  connection  we  would  finally  mention  that  northeastern  Ala- 
bama may  also  be  claimed  by  either  brood.  All  information  received 
in  1885  from  that  State  was  of  a  negative  character,  excepting  the  fol- 
lowing two  statements :  Judge  J.  F,  Bailey,  of  Marion,  has  heard  that 
the  Cicada  has  been  seen  in  June  "in  some  of  the  counties  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  State ; ''  and  Mr.  John  W.  Inzer,  of  Ash  ville,  Saint  Clair 
County,  had  been  informed  by  reliable  authority  that  they  had  appeared 
in  June  in  a  specified  locality  in  his  county,  but  that  he  did  not  see  them 
himself.  In  the  absence  of  any  previous  record  it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  which  of  the  two 'broods  these  two  statements  refer,  and  we  have 
deemed  it  best  at  present  not  to  mark  the  locality  down  on  the  map. 

Oeographical  dutribuiion  of  Brood  VII. — Of  the  seven  broods  known 
to  exist  of  the  13  year  race,  this  Brood  VII  is  only  surpassed  in  extent  by 
Brood  XVIII  (18al  and  1894),  the  remaining  broods*  being  much  smaller. 
Its  main  seat  is  the  Mississippi  Valley,  extending  north watd  a  little  be- 
yond the  thirty-ninth  parallel,  or  a  little  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  southward  a  little  beyond  the  thirty-first  parallel.  To  judge 
firom  the  sum  of  the  records  received  in  1885  the  brood  is  by  far  more^ 
generally  distributed  and  more  numerous  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  than  on  the  west  side.  Its  most  compact  body  is  in  Ten- 
nessee, where  the  Cicadas  have  been  reported  as  extremely  numerous 
in  every  county  west  of  the  Tennessee  River.  In  Mississippi  they  were 
equally  abundant  in  the  section  watered  by  the  Yazoo  River  and  its 
affluents  from  the  northern  line  of  the  State  south  to  Vicksbur|:,  the 
brood  then  crossing  the  Mississippi  and  occupying  several  counties  on 
the  Louisiana  side.  Another  distinct  belt  follows  the  Pearl  River  from 
the  center  of  the  State,  extending  into  Louisiana.  Between  Pearl  River 
and  the  Mississippi  the  Cicadas  also  occupied  several  counties;  but  the 
statement,  derived  from  previous  reports,  that  the  brood  is  generally 
distributed  through  eastern  Mississippi  has  not  been  corroborated ;  iii 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  northeastern  comer,  nothing  was  heard 
of  Cicadas  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  Southern  Louisiana  is 
entirely  free  from  the  Cicada  (excepting  localities  along  Pearl  River), 
and  the  reported  localities  from  the  other  sections  form  a  compact  area 
in  the  northeastern  comer,  and  a  smaller  detached  area  in  the  north- 
western corner  along  Red  River,  the  locality  being  supported  by  another 
near  by  on  the  Arkansas  side.  In  the  latter  State,  as  well  as  in  Mis- 
souri, the  reported  localities,  besides  those  along  the  Mississippi,  are 
very  much  scattered  and  isolated ;  but  since  the  Cicadas  were,  as  a  rule, 
not  very  numerous  in  the  more  northern  sections,  it  is  possible  that  the 
brood  has  not  been  generally  observed,  except  by  persons  especially 
interested  in  this  Cicada  matter.  In  Illinois  the  brood  occupies  only 
counties  along  the  Mississippi.  From  Kentucky  the  reports  are  remark- 
ably scarcci  but  we  ought  to  suppose  the  Cicada  common  between  the 

*  One  or  two  of  these  are  by  no  meAna  so  weU  eetabliahed  m  ooold  be  desired* 
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Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  Bivers.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
there  is  an  eastward  extension  of  the  brood  across  the  Oomberland  River, 
nnd  this  eastward  extension  is  still  more  marked  in  Tennessee,  where 
the  Cicadas  have  been  reported  so  Ceu*  east  and  south  as  beyond  Nash- 
ville. The  entirely  isolated  locality,  or  rather  group  of  localities  in 
Georgia  has  already  been  referred  to  on  page  250.  The  locality  in  Kan* 
©as  formerly  referred  to  this  brood  must  be  stricken  oflF  (see  p.  247). 

Geographical  diitribution  of  Brood  XXIL — ^This  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  fourteen  broods  of  the  17-year  race  of  the  Periodical  Cicada 
known  to  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  only  equaled  in  extent  by 
the  13year  Brood  XVIII  (1881  and  1804).  It  extends  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  middle  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and,  reaching  in  its  northward 
extension  to  beyond  the  forty-third  parallel  in  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin, it  nearly  attains,  southward,  the  thirty-fourth  pandlel  in  Georgia. 
However,  this  immense  area  is  by  no  means  evenly  occupied  by  the 
Cicada,  and  a  glance  at  our  map  will  at  once  show  a  very  striking  feature 
in  its  distribution,  viz :  It  is  divided  into  two  large  and  sharply  divided 
bodies  or  branches.  Detached  areas  of  smaller  or  larger  extent  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  various 
broods,  but  in  no  other  bvood  is  the  separation  so  striking  as  here.  The 
belt  separatmg  the  two  branches,  and  in  which  consequently  the  Cicada 
did  not  appear  this  year,  is  formed  by  the  following  territory :  Western 
and  northern  Pennsylvania,  eastern  half  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  central  and  eastern  Kentucky,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Tennessee. 

The  Eastern  branch  commences  at  Long  Island,*  New  York,  and,  fol- 
lowing a  southwestern  course,  extends  in  small  detached  areas  through 
middle  New  Jersey  until,  in  Pennsylvania,  we  meet  the  compact  main 
body  of  the  brood  which  occupies  the  southeastern  third  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  northern  half  of  Delaware,  the  whole  of  Maryland  (except- 
ing the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Eastern  Shore),  adjacent  counties  of  West  Virginia  and  the  northern- 
most counties  of  Virginia.  From  this  point  southward  an  extremely 
interesting  feature  of  the  brood  has  been  elucidated  by  this  year's  in- 
vestigation, viz,  that  the  Cicadas  are  entirely  confined  to  the  mountain- 
ous region,  appearing  nowhere  in  the  open  country  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies. Our  records  are  not  complete  enough  to  decide  whether  the 
Cicadas  occupy  the  valley  of  Virginia  and  adjacent  portions  of  the 
Carolinas  in  a  more  or  less  complete  body  or  in  detached  areas,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  case  will  prove  to  be  correct.  At 
any  rate,  in  eastern  Tennessee  and  northern  Georgia,  from  which  sec- 
tions the  records  are  more  plentiful,  the  distribution  of  the  Cicada 
seems  to  be  governed  by  topographical  features,  the  nature  of  which  is 
still  obsure,  and  the  Cicadas  are  reported  from  numerous  localities  ap- 
pearing either  in  strips,  bordered  by  mountain  ranges  or  streams,  or  in 
areas  of  smaller  or  larger  extent  with  no  definite  natural  boundaries. 
In  Georgia  the  dividing  line  between  the  region  occupied  by  this  Brood 
XXII  and  that  of  Brood  VII  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained,  as  already 
stated  on  p.  250.  In  Tennessee  the  Cicadas  were  reported  on  the  moun^ 
ains  west  of  Chattanooga,  thus  reaching  the  northeast  comer  of  Ala- 
bama.   For  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Cicadas  re- 

*  The  more  northern  locaUties  ffiven  in  our  prerioui  records,  vie,  FaU  River^  Mms., 
Bntland,  Vt.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were  not  confirmed  by  this  year's  investigfttioii, 
and  hftve,  therefixrei  been  stricken  ofE. 
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ported  in  northeastern  Alabama,  and  more  especially  those  of  Saint 
Clair  County  (see  p.  260),  belong  to  the  Brood  XXII  rather  than  to  Brood 

The  Western  branch  of  the  brood  is  a  compact  one  of  vast  extenty 
and  consisting  of  Indiana,  the  western  half  of  Ohio,  a  number  of  coun- 
tics  iQ  Keotucky  along  the  Ohio  River,  and  a  narrow  strip  in  Eastern 
1 1 1  i nois  adjacent  to  the  Indiana  line.  This  compact  area  extends  north- 
ward  into  Michigan,  but  here  the  brood  appears  already  to  be  broken 
up  into  several  detached  areas.  From  Indiana  only  a  few  counties 
have  not  been  heard  fromj  the  Cicadas  appear  to  be  getting  less 
numerous,  and  even  scarce,  in  the  northernmost  counties  and  entirely 
absent  in  a  few  counties  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  State.*  In 
Ohio  the  brood  extends  east  of  Uie  Scioto  River  at  Columfbus,  but  north 
of  this  place  a  number  of  counties  in  the  western  half  of  the  State  ap- 
pear not  to  be  occupied  by  it.  A  few  detached  localities  are  reported 
from  the  more  central  region  of  Illinois,  and  the  southernmost  locali- 
ties in  that  State,  where  this  brood  comes  in  contact  with  Brood  VIL 
have  already  been  referred  to  on  p.  249.  Finally  a  single,  but  very  def- 
inite, report  of  the  appearance  of  the  Cicada  in  Southern  Wisconsin 
has  been  received.  This  locality  is  very  interesting,  but  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body. 

SUMMARY  OF  DISTRIBUTION  AKD  FUTURE  AFPEARANOE  OF  DIFPBR- 

SNT  BROODS. 

Summing  up  the  distribution  of  the  Periodical  Cicada  (both  17  and 
13  year  racesf  within  the  United  States,  as  now  ascertained,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Cicada  is  known  to  occur  in  all  the  States  east  of  the  plains, 
excepting  the  northern  portion  of  New  England,  northern  Michigan,  and 
the  whole  of  Minnesota.  It  thus  appears  that  this  Cicada  does  not  breed 
in  those  Northern  States  or  portions  thereof  in  which  the  woods  are  com- 
posed more  or  less  exclusively  of  pine  trees  or  other  conifers.  Rhode 
Island  possesses  no  broods,  so  faF  as  we  know,  but  this  may  be  due  to 
want  of  proper  records,  as  several  broods  reacn  close  to  the  borders  of 
that  State.  Neither  does  the  species  occur  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida, 
for  reasons  either  of  a  climatic  or  geologic  nature.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  western  extent  has  greatly  increased  since  1868,  and  several  broods 
can  now  be  traced  as  far  west  as  eastern  Montana  and  Wyoming,  central 
Colorado,  and  the  extreme  western  parts  of  Texas,  while  less  reliable  evi- 
dence even  indicates  that  the  species  may  occur  in  western  Montana 
along  streams  emptying  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Unless  this  report  be 
substantiated  in  future  the  distribution  will  not  extend  beyond  the  divid- 
ing range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  connection  between  the  distri- 
bution of  this  insect  and  the  botanical,  geological,  and  topographical 
characteristics  of  the  country  forms  a  very  interesting  subject  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  earlier  authors  on  the  subject  of  distribution  of  the  Cicada,  in- 
cluding Prof.  N.  Potter,  Dr.  Harris,  and  Dr.  Smith,  arranged  the  chro- 
nology solely  according  to  the  years  of  the  appearance  of  the  Cicada.  l>r. 
Fitch  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  numbering  of  the  different  broods. 
However,  from  want  of  sufficient  data,  only  a  few  of  the  broods  actually 
in  existence  were  known  to  him,  and  he  confounded  the  broods  of  the 
seventeen-year  and  thirteen-year  races  of  the  insect.  Thus,  in  order  to 
avoid  further  confusion,  we  were  obliged,  in  18C8,  to  renumber  the 
broods,  beginning  with  the  brood  that  was  to  appear  the  year  following 
that  date,  and  numbering  consecutively  the  broods  as  they  were  to  ap« 

•  Thii  ia  Jnct  th6  um  oooupiad  by  Brood  Y  (1871  And  1888). 
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pear  in  subsequent  years.  It  is  gratifying,  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen 
years,  to  find  that  twenty  of  the  twenty-two  broods  thus  tentatively 
given  by  us  have  since  been  fully  established  by  records.  Brood  III, 
as  shown  by  Bulletin  8,  is  evidently  invaUd,  and  we  have  stricken  it 
out,  while  Brood  X  needs  further  confirmation  of  its  validity ;  yet  we 
have  deemed  it  best  to  retain  the  numbering  of  1868,  as  that  enumera- 
tion marked  an  epoch  in  our  ez^t  knowledge  of  the  various  broods. 

The  following  summaries  may  be  made  for  convenience:  the  Eoman 
numerahs  indicating  the  number  of  the  brood  and  the  asterisk  the  13jear 
broods. 

During  the  next  seventeen  years  there  will  occur  broods  of  the  Peri- 
odical Cicada  somewhere  or  other  in  the  United  Statos,  in  the  following 
years: 

1886.  I. 

1888.  V  and  X*. 

1889.  VIIL 
1891.  IX. 

1893.  XI  and  XVI*. 

1894.  XII  and  XVni*. 

1895.  n»  and  XIII. 

1896.  IV*  and  XIV. 

1897.  VI*  and  XV. 

1898.  Vn*andXVIL 

1899.  XIX. 

1900.  XX. 

1901.  X*  and  XXI. 

1902.  xxn. 

Thus  every  year  except  1887, 1890,  and  1892,  will,  during  the  next 
seventeen  years,  be  somewhere  a  Gicada  year ;  and  it  will  be  noticed 
as  there  are  thirteen  septendecim  and  but  eight  tredecim  broods,  it  fol- 
lows that  when  one  of  these  last  apx>ear  it  will  nearly  always  be  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  former. 

It  further  appears  that  the  number  of  distinct  broods  appearing  in 
difierent  years  within  the  same  geographical  limits  are  as  follows : 

Alabama.— FoaT  broods;  years  1893  [XVI*],  1894  [XVIH*],  1896 
PV*],  and  1902  [XXII  or  Vn*t].  

Arkansas.— FoxkT  broods ;  years  1891 1  IXl,  1894  [XVIII*],  1896  [XIVl, 
and  1898  [VII*]. 

Colorado. — One  brood :  year  1891  [IX],  and  possibly  another  in  1893 
[XI]. 

Connecticut— Tvro  broods;  years  1886  [I]  and  1894  [XIII. 

Delatcarc-Two  broods;  years  1889  [vnil  and  1902  [XXII]. 

District  of  Oolumhia.—Tvfo  bi^oods^years  1894  [XII]  and  1902  [XXll]. 

Florida.— OuQ  brood ;  year  1896  [IV*]. 

Geor<7ia.— Five  broods ;  years  1893  [XVI*],  1894  [XVHI*],  1895  [II*], 
1898  [VII*],  and  1902  [XXn]. 

IZWnow.-Seven  broods;  years  1888  [V],  1889  [VHI],  1893  [XI],  1894 
fXVIU*],  1895  [XIIIJ,  1898  [VII*],  and  1902  [XXIIJ. 

Indian  TerHtory.-Two  broods;  years  1894  [XVIII*]  and  1890  [XIV]. 

Indiana.— Five  broods;  years  1888  [V],  18^9  [Villi,  1893  [Xl],  1894 
(XII],  and  1902  [XXU]. 

jotra.— Three  broods;  years  1888  [VJ,  1895  [XIIIJ,  and  1896  [XlVj. 

Kansas.— Two  broods ;  years  1893  rxil  and  1896  fXlV]. 

Kentucky.— Five  broods ;  years  1889  [VIII],  1894  [XVni*l,1897  [XV], 
1898  [VU*],  and  1902  [/XXU],  and  possibly  a  sixth  in  1893  [XI]. 
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Xottwtena.— Three  broods;  years  1894  [XVIII»],  1897  [VI*],  1898 
[VU*],  and  possibly  a  fourth  in  1888  [X»]. 

Maryland.— Fom  broods:  years  1889  [Vni],  1893  [XI],  1894  [XIII, 
aiul  1902  [XXII]. 

MassachusetU.— Three  broods;  years  1886  [I],  1889  [VIII],  and  1900 
[XX]. 

3/ic/it/jran.— Three  broods ;  years  1888  rV],1894  [XII],  and  1902  [XXII]. 

Mississippi,— FovLT  broods :  years  1894  [XVIII*],  1896  [IV%  1897 
[VI*  I,  and  1898  [VIP]. 

Missouri,— Four  broods;  years  1894  [XVIIP],  1895  [XIII],  1896  [XIV], 
and  1893  [VII*]. 

Montana  and  Wyoming.— One  brood  ;  year  1898  [XVIIJ. 

Nebraslca.— Three  broods;  years  1891  [IX],  1895  [XIII],  and  1896 
[XIV]. 

Kew  Jersey.— Fom  broods;  years  1889  [VIII],  1894  [XII],  1898 
[XVII],  and  1902  [XXII]. 

Netc  YorA;.— Six  broods:  years  1889  [VIH],  1894  [XII],  1898  [XVII], 
1899  [XIX],  1900  [XX],  and  1902  [XXII]. 

Korih  Carolina.— Eight  broods  :  years  1889  [VIH],  1893  ftwo  broods 
XI  and  XVI*],  1894  [two  broods  XII  andXVlII*],  1898  [XVnt],  1901 
rXXI],  and  1902  [XXII]. 

OWo.— Seven  broods ;  years  1889  [VIII],  1895  [XIII],  1896  [XIV], 
1897  [XV],  1898  [XVII],  1900  [XX],  and  1902  [XXn]. 

PeniwyZmma.— Eight  broods :  years  1888  [V],  1889 1  VIII],  1894  [XII], 
1897  [XV],  1898  [XVII],  1899  [XIX],  1900  [XX],  and  1902  [XXIlV 

South Oarolina.— Tvfo broods;  years  1894  [XVIII*]  and  1903 [XXII]. 

Tennessee.— Six  broods ;  years  1889  VIII],  1893  [XVI*],  1894  [XVIII], 
1896  [IV*],  1898  [VII*],  and  1902  [XXH]. 

Tftra*.— Three  broods;  years  1888  [X!*],  1894  [XVIII*],  and  1896 
[XIV]. 

Virginia.— Five  broods;  years  1893  [XI],  1894  [two  broods  XII  and 
XVIU*],  1901  [XXI],  and  1902  [XXIIJ. 

West  Virginia.— Five  broods;  years  1889  [VIII],  1897  [XV],  1898 
[XVII],  1901  [XXI],  and  1902  [XXIIJ. 

Wisconsin.— Three  broods;  years  1888  [V],  1898  [XVII],  and  1902 
[XXII]. 

THE  rNFIATENOE  OF  OLDCATB  UP0I7  THE  BAGES. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  17-year  race  is  essentially  Korth- 
em  and  the  13-year  race  essentially  Southern.  Bat  from  the  fact  that 
at  certain  intermediate  latitudes  they  either  overlap  or  very  closely  ap- 
proximate each  other,  and  the  ftirther  fact  that  no  races  requiring  any 
intermediate  periods  for  development  are  so  far  known,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  separation  took  place  in  the  remote  past  and  that  each 
race  is  to-<iay  but  little  affected  by  the  character  of  the  climate.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  hypogean  insect  which  dwells  for  the 
most  part  so  deep  in  the  ground  as  to  be  measurably  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  atmospheric  changes  of  temperature  will  be  very  materially  in- 
liuenced  thereby.  Yet  there  are  several  interesting  scientific  questions 
upon  which  light  would  be  thrown  by  any  obtained  data  as  to  the 
actual  influence. 

We  have,  for  these  reasons,  had  in  mind  for  some  time  to  make  a 
series  of  experiments  by  transferring  the  eggs  of  one  of  the  septendecim 
broods  to  the  extreme  Southern  States  in  which  the  tredeom  only  ia 
known  to  oocuri  and  irioe  versa. 
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In  18S1  we  made  some  attempt  by  6endiii|  eggs  of  the  tredeoim  brood 
XVIII,  obtained  in  Missouri,  to  afew  of  our  Isorthem  correspondents,  but 
with  one  exception  the  experiments  were  not  made  with  sufficient  car<*. 
Mr.  6.  Pickman  Mann,  then  living  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  placed  in  our 
hands  a  record  of  some  twigs  which  were  sent  to  him.  The  eggs  seemed 
to  be  shriveled  up  so  that  he  feared  they  might  be  abortive.  But  he 
phiced  some  of  them  (four  twigs]  under  a  large  apple  tree  behind  his 
Iionae,  No.  19  FoUen  street;  twelve  sticks  under  a  large  oak  tree  about 
thiity  paces  directly  south  of  the  middle  of  an  open  space  amid  lar^e 
pine  trees  on  the  path  from  Prof.  0.  E.  Norton's  house  toward  the  Mu 
seum  of  Comparative  Zo51ogy ;  eight  sticks  under  another  large  oak  tree 
about  seventeen  paces  eas^80uthea8t  of  the  last,  and  five  sticks  under 
two  larger  oak  trees  about  twenty-five  paces  directly  oast  of  the  western 
comer  of  Norton's  woods. 

The  present  year  we  have  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  which 
promise  tangible  results,  as  we  have  taken  precautions  not  only  to  see 
whether  the  eggs  really  hatched  at  the  different  localities  where  they 
were  placed,  but  to  have  the  experiments  recorded.  We  also  place  the 
details  of  these  experiments  on  record  in  this  report,  and  it  will  be  very 
interesting  in  the  future  to  observe  whether  or  not  the  tredecim  race 
will  require  more  than  thirteen  years  for  development  at  the  Northern 
points,  or  the  septendecim  race  fewer  than  seventeen  years  at  the  South- 
em  points.  We  would  therefore  ask  all  those  who  may  read  this  arti- 
cle and  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter,  and  who  majr  be  living  at 
the  time,  to  look  for  the  appearance  of  Cicada  at  the  points  indicated 
during  tne  closing  years  of  the  present  century  and  the  first  two  years 
of  the  next,  and  to  send  to  the  Department  the  resulta  of  observations. 
The  following  transfers  were  made  with  the  kind  assistance  of  the  gen- 
tlemen mentioned : 

Beood  VII  {Tredecim). 


IM^ 


Bggt  receired  from— 


Eggs  tent  to— 


1885. 
July     0 

18 
13 
18 
13 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


W.  L.Pet«r8,  Senfttobla,  HIm.. 
P.  H.  Skipwith.  Oxford,  Mlts... 

J.  G.  B^Iow,  Cftdet.  Mo  

P.  H.  Skipwltb,  Oxford,  Miaa... 

do 

do 

W.  L.  Peters,  Senatobi*,  Mias.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


J.  H.  Oomstook.  Itbtca,  N.  T. 
J.  A.  Lintner,  Albnuy,  N.  Y. 
n.  Oaboru,  Aidm,  Iowa. 
Satnnel  Heushaw,  Boatt)n,  Maaa. 
R.  Thaxt6r»  Klttery  Point,  Me. 
A.  a  Packard,  Branawiok,  Me. 
J.  H.  Comatook,  Itbaoa,  N.  Y. 
J.  A.  Llniner,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
Samnel  Heosbaw,  Ooaton,  Maaa. 
R.  Thaxter,  Klttary  Point,  Mo. 
A.  8.  Packard,  Bmnawlck,  Me. 


Beood  XXn  (Septendeoim). 

Jaly     • 
o 
11 

P. 

ifi. 
F. 

M-  Wfibater.  Lafa-vette.  Ind 

G.  Noble,  Savannab.  Ga. 

...do 

Re<>der  New  Hooe  Pa  ..................... 

J.  E.  WJUet,  Macon.  Ga. 

D.  L.  Pharea,  Agrlonltural  College,  Miaa 

E.  A.  Smith,  Taacalooaa,  Ala. 
R.  W.  Jones,  Columbua,  Miaa. 
G.  Noble.  Sarannah  Ga. 

11 

15 

M.  \Vei)ater.  LafSyette,  lud 

W  Allia  Adrian  Mich 

15 

do         ..........,...••.•.•.•••.>•>.>>••-• 

15 

..do 

J.  E.  Willet,  Macon,  Ga. 

15 

...do 

B.  H.  Hardaway,  Tnacalooea  Ala. 

15 

do   

D.  L.  Pharea,  Agricnltural  College,  Miaa. 
Charlea  Mohr,  Mobile,  Ala. 

21 

21 

...do 

Miaa  M.  E.  MortfehU,  Kirkwood,  Mo 
G.  Noble,  Savannah.  Ga. 

21 

do — 

11 

n 

21 

...do 

...do 

..   do 

J.  E.  Wlllet,  Macon,  Ga. 

D.  L.  Pharaa,  Agrioaltaral  Collage,  Mlw 

E.  A.  Smith,  Tnacalooaa,  Ala. 

21 

...do 

R.  W.  Jones,  Colnmboa,  Miaa. 

21 

...do , 

J.  D.  Wilkina,  Selma.  Ala. 
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The  requests  made  of  each  of  these  correspondents  were :  To  select  a 
spot  where  the  Cicada  has  not  been  seen  the  present  year;  to  take  an 
isolated  tree  (preferably  in  an  orchard),  which  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed duriDg  the  next  seventeen  (or  thirteen)  years,  and  to  mark 
it  plainly  with  a  zinc  label.  The  twigs  were  to  be  placed  aroand  tJie 
base  of  the  tree,  and  watched  at  intervals  until  the  eggs  had  hatched. 
We  advised  that  a  few  twigs  be  retained  in  some  vessel,  so  that  hatch- 
ing could  be  absolutely  proved,  and  that  a  record  be  made  of  tbe  facts 
in  the  case  and  published  in  the  local  paper  or  elsewhere.  We  also 
strongly  urged  the  importance  of  exactness  in  this  record,  as  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  would  largely  depend  upon  such  exactness. 

The  eggs  sent  to  Profl  J.  H.  Gomstock,  at  Ithaca,  K  Y.,  hatched  well, 
and  the  twigs  were  placed  July  10, 1886,  "  under  the  large  hickory  tree 
which  stands  midway  in  the  row  of  elms  on  the  north  side  of  the  avenue 
leading  from  Morrill  Hall  to  the  residence  of  President  White.  •  ♦  • 
It  IB  the  only  hickory  tree  in  the  row.  It  is  the  ninth  tree  east  of  the 
University  avenue  and  the  ninth  tree  west  of  the  President's  avenue.'' 
Specimens  were  placed  in  the  permanent  collection  of  Oomell  Univer- 
sity at  Ithaca  under  the  number  181,  sub.  2,  with  conspicuous  label, 
<<  Bead  in  1898,"  and  a  folded  label  with  details. 

Those  sent  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  at  Albany,  K  T..  were  placed  in  the 
orchard  of  Mr.  Erastus  Ooming,  at  Kenwood.  ^<^The  tree  beneath 
which  the  eggs  were  planted  (they  were  hatching  when  the  twigs  were 
placed  about  the  base  of  the  tree  and  tied  to  its  branches)  was  marked 
with  a  zinc  label,  bearing  this  inscription:  ^Thirteen-year  brood  of 
Oicada  (Eiley's  brood  No.  VII)  j  eggs  from  Oxford,  Miss.,  planted  July 
4, 1885.'  Additional  eggs  from  a  second  sending  were  placed  under  the 
same  tree  on  July  21,  and  also  some  in  a  wood  adjoining,  a  few  rods 
to  the  south,  to  serve  as  a  food  supply  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  de- 
struction of  the  orchard."  In  the  planting  Dr.  Lintner  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  William  Grey,  gardener  of  Mr.  Erastus  Coming,  who  was  requested 
to  communicate  to  others  on  the  farm  the  exact  location  of  the  tree. 

The  twigs  sent  to  Prof.  Herbert  Osbom,  at  Ames,  Iowa,  were  depos- 
ited by  him  under  two  trees  on  the  college  farm,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows :  First,  an  apple  tree  standing  directly  east  from  the 
house  occupied  by  Dr.  B.  D.  Halstead  and  north  of  the  house  occupied 
by  Professor  Osbom,  the  farthest  to  the  south  of  the  group  of  apple 
trees  standing  in  that  part  of  the  grounds ;  second,  an  elm  tree  stand- 
ing 25  yards  directly  south  from  the  house  in  which  Professor  Osbom 
is  living.  This  house  stands  a  little  south  of  midway  between  the 
'*  Farm  House"  and  "  South  Hall,"  on  the  east  road  between  those  two 
buildings,  or  the  farthest  from  the  main  college  building  in  an  E.SE. 
direction.  The  apple  tree  is  S.SW.  from  the  farm-house  and  E.SE. 
from  the  main  coUege  building.  On  each  of  the  trees  is  hung  a  zinc 
label  with  the  inscription :  "  Twigs  from  Cadet,  Mo.,  containing  eggs  of 
thirteen-year  Cicada,  were  placed  under  this  tree  July  21, 1885." 

The  eggs  sent  to  Mr.  Samuel  Henshaw,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  were  placed 
about  two  apple  trees  in  an  orchard  owned  by  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt,  at 
Annisquam  (part  of  Gloucester),  Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  The 
trees  in  question  are  the  two  opposite  the  southwest  comer  of  the  bam. 

The  three  lots  of  eggs  sent  to  Mr.  George  Noble,  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
were  received  by  him  in  good  condition,  and  hatched  p»erfectly.  They 
were  placed  under  certain  cherry  trees,  each  marked  with  a  zinc  label, 
on  the  farm  known  as  "  Keiser's,"  IJ  miles  southeast  from  the  City  Ex- 
change. 

The  twigs  sent  to  Prof.  J.  E.  Willet,  at  Macon,  Ga.,  were  deposited  in 
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the  Oentral  Park,  at  Macon,  as  follows :  ^<  The  twigs  from  Indiana  were 
deposited  at  the  base  of  three  trees ;  first,  a  smali  elm  just  within  the 
half-mile  track,  about  100  yards  eastward  of  the  torn  of  the  track 
nearest  the  main  entrance ;  second,  a  fine  hickory  on  the  blaff  of  the 
river,  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the  track,  and  third,  a  sweet  gum 
on  the  bluff,  about  100  feet  southeast  of  the  hickory.  These  three  trees 
have  each  a  zinc  label  with  the  legend,  *  XVII-year  Cicada,  Indiana, 
lS85-'98-1902.'  The  twigs  from  Michigan  were  deposited  at  the  base 
of  a  sweet  gum  at  the  north  end  of  the  Editor's  Home.  The  zinc  label  on 
this  tree  bears  the  legend,  ^  XVII-year  Cicada,  Mich.,  1885-'98-1902,'" 

Dr.  D.  L.  Phares,  of  Agricultural  College,  Oktibbeha  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, deposited  the  first  twigs  sent  to  him  on  the  ground  under  the 
base  of  a  hickory  tree  standing  6  feet,  a  little  south  of  east,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps  of  the  front  porch  of  his  house  at  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  The  second  lot  which  he  received  he  deposited 
under  a  hickory  tree  standing  10  feet  west  of  his  parlor.  There  are  no 
other  hickory  trees  near  the  two  described. 

Prot  Eugene  A.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  placecl  the  twigs  sent  him  about  the  roots  of  three  isolated  oaks 
{Quercus  phellos  and  Q.  aquatica),  situated  not  far  from  the  center  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  college  campus.  They  are  the  only  trees  in  this 
southeast  quarter,  except  along  the  fence,  and  there  will  be  no  difiicidty 
in  identifying  them. 

The  eggs  sent  to  Mr.  John  D.  Wilkins,  at  Selma,  Ala.,  were  deposited 
by  him  at  the  foot  of  a  water  oak  (Q.  aquatica),  which  may  be  reached 
by  commencing  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Second  and  Union  streets, 
Selma,  at  the  fence  corner  on  the  sidewalk,  and  measuring  east  along 
Second  street  for  85  feet  j  thence  north  at  right  angles  04  feet  to  the 
tree. 

Miss  M.  E.  Murtfeldt,  at  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  placed  the  twigs  sent  to  her 
under  two  young  apple  trees  standing  somewhat  apart  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Murtfeldt's  orchard  at  Kirkwood,  and  too  close  to 
two  division  fences  to  admit  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  being 
plowed. 

Dr.  Charles  Mohr,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  writes  that  the  experiment  was, 
with  him,  a  probable  failure,  as  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  eggs  had  hatched 
before  being  placed,  owing  to  his  absence  from  home  when  received. 
The  twigs  were  placed,  however,  under  a  peean  tree  in  Dr.  Mohr's  yard 
in  Mobile,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  few  larvce  entered  the  ground 
and  that  some  Cicadas  will  be  observed  in  1898  or  1902. 

THE  PEEIODIOAL  CICADA  IN  1886. 

To  the  above  consideration  of  the  two  broods  of  the  year  1885  we 
would  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  brood  which  is  to  appear  in  188G. 
This  is  our  septendecim  Brood  I,  and  the  localities  in  which  it  has  been 
observed  at  several  intervals  of  seventeen  years,  up  to  1869,  are  the 
counties  of  Franklin,  Bristol,  and  Hampshire,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Connecticut  Eiver  Valley,  in  Connecticut,  near  to  the  Massachu- 
setts line.  Ko  other  well-established  localities  for  this  brood  are  known, 
but  it  may  possibly  occur  at  other  places  either  near  by  or  even  in  other 
portions  of  the  country.*  We  would  ask  the  reader  to  assist  us  in  our 
endeavors  to  correctly  determine  the  geograpMcal  limits  of  this  brood 
by  sending  us  reports  of  the  appearance  of  the  Cicada  in  1886. 

*  From  two  concnrrent  reports  from  Trimblo  and  Oldham  ConntioSi  Kontaoky,  we 
may  Bospect  that  Brood  I  occurs  there. 

t3Aa— ?86 
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Anotber  reason  for  alluding  here  to  tliis  Brood  I  is  its  relation  to 
Brood  XXII.  In  mapping  the  localities  ascertained  for  Brood  I  it  is 
at  once  apparent  that  they  form  an  appendix  to,  or  a  continuation,  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Eastern  branch 
of  Brood  XXII,  which  always  precedes  Brood  I  by  one  year.  From  this 
relationship  as  regards  time  and  distribution,  the  inference  is  natural 
that  the  small  B^;ood  I  was  originally  derived  as  an  ofDshoot  flx)m  the 
large  Brood  XXII.  • 

THE  LBATnEBBEETLB  OE  TOOTHED  DEEMESTES. 

{Dermestes  vulpinuSj  Fabr.) 

Order  Coleopteba;  FamUy  DE&MESTii>.a&. 

[Plate  VI5  Fig.  2.] 

INJURY  TO  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

This  inscSst  has  the  past  season  come  under  our  notice  for  the  first 
time  as  a  destroyer  of  manu&ctnred  boots  and  shoes.  Our  first  inti- 
mation of  the  damage  done  in  this  way  was  the  receipt  of  a  letter  in 
September  from  Mr.  John  Mueller,  editor  of  the  Leather  Qazette^  of 
Saint  Louis,  who  stated  that  a  number  of  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe 
houses  of  Saint  Louis  had  suffered  great  loss  from  the  beetles  during 
the  summer.  We  immediately  instructed  ^liss  Murtfehlt  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  subsequently  (in  November)  we  made  a  visit  to  Saint 
Louis,  during  which  we  looked  into  the  subject. 

During  the  last  week  in  October,  Mr.  F.  Einstein,  of  A.  Einstein's 
Sons,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  called  on  us  in  Washington  on  account  of  a  law- 
suit in  which  his  firm  had  engaged  against  the  Boston  and  Savannah 
Steamship  Oompanv,  by  reason  of  damage  done  to  boots  by  this  beetle 
while  being  shippea,  as  he  alleged,  from  Savannah  to  Boston.  To  this 
case  we  shall  refer  later. 

The  history  of  the  Saint  Louis  appearance  is  briefly  as  follows :  The 
insect  was  first  noticed  in  the  estabUshment  of  Mr.  John  Meier,  whole- 
sale manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes,  at  41G  and  418  Chritsty  avenue, 
in  the  spring  of  1884,  when  a  lot  of  boots  and  shoes  which  had  been  sent 
to  some  Southern  town  were  returned  condemned  as  "  wormy."  This 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  stock  in  store,  and  tbe  proprietor  found,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  that  there  was  justice  in  the  complaints  of  hia 
customer,  and  that  several  boxes  df  heavy  boots  and  shoes  which  had 
been  packed  for  some  time  were  literally  swarming  with  the  insect  in 
all  stages  of  development.  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
known  of  the  existence  of  such  a  pest. 

About  the  same  time  the  insects  were  found  in  numerous  leather 
houses  throughout  the  city  and  invaded  the  manufactories.  In  the 
summer  of  1885,  public  attention  was  called  to  the  pest  by  various  oral 
and  exaggerated  accounts  of  a  "grub'^  which  worked  unseen  in  the 
Holes  of  shoes,  reducing  them  to  mere  shells  which  crushed  into  frag- 
ments when  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot  in  wearing.  The 
GlohC'Democrat  and  other  dailies,  as  well  as  the  Leather  Gazette  con- 
tained articles  descriptive  of  the  damage,  but  none  suggested  satisfac- 
tory remedies. 

Neither  Mr.  Meier  nor  other  dealers  were  able  to  trace  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  this  insect  from  any  particular  warehonse  or  tannery,  but  learned 
from  tanners  tliat  it  was  quite  common  in  old  hides,  and  was  by  them 
called  '*  the  dry  hide-worm.'^ 

In  the  warehouses  and  mannfiactories  the  insect  still  retained  its  par- 
tiality for  undressed  leathers,  and  an  examination  at  once  shows  that  the 
soles  and  heels  of  boots  and  shoes  arc  more  liable  to  injury  than  the 
uppers.  It  seems  probable  that  the  comparative  immunity  of  the  uppers 
is  due  to  the  oily  dressing  used  in  the  finishing  processes.  They  do  not, 
however,  entirely  escape,  for  occasionally  they  are  found  bored  by  the 
k       larva  or  roughened  and  eroded  by  the  beetle. 

UNRECOEDED  POINTS  Hf  ITS  HABITS  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Like  its  other  congeners  this  species  has  been  known  in  the  past  to 
feed  upon  skins  and  hides,  and  to  be  particularly  found  about  rendering 
houses.  We  have  found  it  in  association  with  D.  marmoratus  under 
buffalo  bones  in  Kansas,  have  reared  it  from  dry  entomological  speci- 
mens in  Saint  Louis,  and  have  received  it  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  very  ii\jarions  to  hams  in  Arizona. 

Westwood  (Intaroductiou,  &a,  voL  i,  pp.  167, 168)  quotes  Eirby  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  larv»  were  found  in  some  sped* 
mens  of  "  flexible  asbestos  called  Amianth,  and  which  they  had  per- 
forated in  various  directions,  undergoing  their  transformations  therein.'' 
He  then  remarks :  **  That  those  holes  were  not  made  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  insect  becoming  a  pupa  therein  is  evident,  since  they  are 
not  very  particular  in  selecting  a  spot  for  this  purpose,  not  only  beioom- 
iug  pupae  in  the  excuvia3  of  the  animal  they  have  devoured,  but  even 
under  their  own  excrement.  Moreover  the  holes  were  of  various  sizes.'^ 
He  also  states  that  the  species  was  at  one  time  so  injurious  in  the  large 
skin  warehouses  in  London  that  £2,000  was  offered  as  a  reward  for  an 
available  remedy,  but  without  any  being  discovered;  also  as  being  quite 
injurious  to  cork,  an  entire  cargo  of  that  article  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  insect  feeding  upon  the  cork  as  well  as  upon  the  timbers  of  the 
ship. 

In  the  EntomologisVs  Mtynihiy  Magazine  (London),  for  December,  1884 
(vol.  4, 1).  161),  Mr.  James  J.  Walker  gives  an  account  of  the  exceptional 
abundance  of  the  species  around  the  bone-boiling  works  atQueenborough 
in  England,  and  the  difiiculty  which  the  workmen  found  in  keeping  the 
insects  out  of  their  houses,  to  the  woodwork  of  which  they  did  much 
'^amage.  A  thick  oak  plank  was  shown  him,  about  12  feet  long  by  1 
oot  wide,  reduced  to  a  perfect  honeycomb  by  the  ravages  of  the  Der- 
inestea  larv».  They  had  bored  intb  the  solid  wood  to  pupate.  This  is 
the  only  recent  reference  to  the  wood-boring  habit  of  the  larva  which 
has  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  injury  which  it  has  done  to  the  boot  and 
shoe  tra^e. 

The  eggs  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  2  a)  have  not  been  noticed  on  the  shoes,  but 
from  a  lot  of  living  beetles  obtained  on  November  12  we  secured  eggs  on 
November  10.  The  beetles,  together  with  a  number  of  larv©,  were 
placed  in  a  jar  with  some  sausage  and  some  bits  of  blotting-paper.  The 
eggs  were  thrust  in  between  the  layers  of  the  blotting-paper,  the  beetles 
api»arently  preferring  a  tight  crevice.  The  eggs  are  pure  white,  highly 
polished,  nearly  cyliudrieal,  slightly  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other, 
and  are  very  delicate.  They  are  2"'"  long  by  0.6">™  wide  at  the  thickest 
end,  and  are  encircled  by  about  twenty  shallow  transverse  impressed 
lines. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  many  eggs  are  usually  deposited  by 
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a  single  female.  One  female  which  was  isolated  with  a  male  was  ob 
served  to  lay  Bcvontecn  oggs  before  hhe  died,  and  another,  twentytbre** 
^S^Q;  l^ut  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  taken  as  the  full  number.  Defon? 
hatching  the  eggs  swell  somewhat  at  the  lar/xer  end  and  the  forming 
insect  is  plainly  seen  through  the  transparent  shell.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
irom  four  to  seven  days. 

The  newly-hatched  larvie  are  very  pale,  almost  white  in  color,  are 
furnished  with  long  hairs  at  birth,  and  are  quite  active.  In  a  few  hours 
they  acquire  the  normal  brownish-gray  color  and  bury  themselves  in 
their  food.  They  crawl  with  considerable  rapidity,  mounting  smooth 
surfaces  with  ease,  apparently  excreting  from  the  anus  an  adhesive 
substance  which  prevents  them  from  falling.  In  the  breeding  jars,  witli 
plenty  of  food  and  a  constant  temperature  of  from  68^  to  78^  F.,  the 
lar\'a)  cast  their  first  skin  in  from  four  to  nine  days,  the  great  majority 
molting  at  seven  days.  Under  the  same  conditions  the  second  skin  was 
cast  at  from  four  to  seven  days,  the  majority  molting  at  six  days:  the 
third  skin  at  from  three  to  six  days,  the  majority  molting  at  five  days ; 
and  the  fourth  skin  at  from  three  to  six  days,  the  m^ority  molting  at 
five  days ;  the  fifth  skin  at  from  five  to  seven  days,  and  the  sixth  skin 
at  six  days.    There  are  thus  seven  larval  stages. 

The  fully-grown  larva  now  prepares  for  pupation,  by  forming  a  cavity 
in  the  substance  it  was  feeding  upon,  or  in  any  other  suitable  material 
near  by.  In  the  cavity  or  cell  thus  formed  we  find  the  motionless  larva 
in  a  curved  position,  loosely  covered  with  bitten-oflf  particles  of  the  sur- 
rounding material.  Resting  for  six  days  in  this  position,  the  last  larval 
skin  is  cast  and  the  pupa  state  (PI.  VL,  Fig.  h)  assumed.  Under  un- 
favorable, t.  e.,  winter,  conditions  (Kovembcr  and  December),  the  period 
from  hatching  to  the  assumption  of  the  pupa  state  has  been  as  brief 
as  forty-five  days,  and  the  pupa  state  has  lasted  fourteen  days. 

From  our  experience  with  other  species  of  this  family,  Vcrmcsiidcc^  it 
is  plain  that  no  general  statement  as  to  the  duration  of  the  larvA  state 
can  bo  made.  Under  the  influence  of  a  very  warm  temperature,  like 
that  of  Saint  Louis  or  Savannah  in  midsummer,  and  with  plenty  of  nour- 
ishing food,  we  ape  convinced  that  it  may  become  only  a  matter  of  two  or 
three  weeks;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  food 
or  a  lower  temperature,  it  may  be  extended  for  several  years,  as  wo  know 
from  our  experience  with  other  species  of  Dermestes,  and  with  species  of 
the  allied  genera,  Anthrenvs,  Trogodcrma,  Attagenus  and  Terimtgatoma,* 

The  work  of  the  larvae,  both  young  and  full-grown,  in  boots  and  shoes, 
consists  in  boting  round  sriiooth  channels  in  every  direction  through 
the  leather,  preferring,  as  previously  stated,  the  soles  and  heels.  A  la- 
vorlte  place  for  entering  the  shoe  is  in  the  angle  between  the  sole  and 
heel  or  in  the  crevice  between  the  upper  and  the  sole,  a  crack  of  some 
kind  seeming  to  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  get  sufficient  purchase  to 
commence  boring. 

The  full-grown  larva  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  2  6,  c)  is  a  thick,  hairy,  brown 
grub  about  13™™  long  and  one-fourth  as  broad.  It  tapers  somewhat 
from  the  thorax  to  the  anal  end,  which  is  bluntly  pointed  and  armed 
with  a  pair  of  thorn-like  projections.  There  is  a  pale  longitudinal  stripe 
down  the  back,  and  the  six  true  legs  are  long  and  strong  and  of  a  red- 
dish-brown color.  With  these  it  crawls  rapidly  with  a  quick,  darting 
motion,  dragging  the  hind  body  on  the  surface  over  which  it  is  passing. 
The  six  posterior  joints  are  each  armed  above  with  a  transverse  row  of 
retrorse  thorns,  the  purpose  of  which  is  difficult  to  surmise,  unless  it  is  to 

*  See  Am,  NaiuralUt,  May,  1883,  p.  457. 
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protect,  when  the  last  skin  is  cast,  the  soft  pupa  in  its  ccU.  This  be- 
comes the  more  probable  as  the  thorns  oocor  only  on  the  last  larval  skin, 
and  are  not  fonnd  previons  to  the  last  stage,  and  as  the  last  larval  skin 
is  pushed,  anal  end  first,  into  the  opening  to  the  barrow  in  which  the 
papa  is  formed. 

The  papa  is  sometimes  found  in  the  larval  barrow,  bat  more  often  the 
fall-grown  larva  leaves  the  leather  and  seeks  for  a  crack  in  the  box  or 
floor,  often  burrowing  for  its  length  inte  the  solid  wood.  In  the  ware- 
houses, where  the  goods  are  boxed  up  in  soft  wood,  the  boards  are  often 
riddled  by  these  burrows  made  by  larvso  seeking  for  safe  places  for  pu- 
pation. This  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  necessary,  as  the  larv»  have 
a  fondness  for  the  soft,  helpless  pup®  of  their  own  species,  even  when 
other  and  more  natural  food  abounds.  The  pupa  is  white  in  color  until 
just  befoi*e  the  adult  insect  issues,  when  it  becomes  darker. 

Tlfo  duration  of  the  papa  state  in  summer  is  unquestionably  shorter 
tliau  wo  observed  it  in  winter.  The  closely  related  Dermcsfes  lardarius^ 
acconling  to  Dr.  Ilom,*  remains  in  the  pupa  state  for  a  p(5riod  \'arying 
"  from  three  or  four  days  to  a  week,  or  even  more,  depending  principally 
upon  the  warmth  of  the  locality."  It  is  probable  that  about  the  same 
statement  can  be  made  of  tho  species  under  consideration  for  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Tho  principal  occupation  of  the  adult  beetle  is  tho  propagation  of  the 
species,  yet  it  also  is  a  leather  destroyer,  gnawing  and  scoring  tiie  sur- 
face of  tho  boot  or  shoe,  but  not  burrowing  bodily  into  its  substance. 
The  beetles  (Plato  VI,  Fig.  2  x)  aro  sluggish  in  cold  weather  and  at 
night,  becoming  arouseil  and  active  by  light  and  warmth,  flying  by  pref- 
erence in  sunshine,  Jind  at  other  times  confining  themselves  to  the  use 
of  their  legs,  with  which  they  run  very  rapidly.  Watched  in  tho  vivarium, 
they  appear  to  have  a  delicate  sense  of  hearing,  as  on  tho  approach  of 
another  beetle  they  will  stretch  their  antennjo  forward,  at  the  same  time 
raising  tho  front  part  of  tho  body  as  high  as  their  short  legs  will  allow 
them.  They  feign  death  with  great  success  when  they  cannot  escape 
capture  in  any  other  way,  and  will  suffer  themselves  to  bo  handled  for 
some  time  without  signs  of  life. 

The  beetle  (PI.  VI,  Fig.  2  fc),  varies  from  S"^  to  12"»»  in  length.  It 
presents  superiorly  a  rather  uniform,  brownish  or  grayish-black  appear- 
ance, the  general  color  varying  somewhat  according  to  maturity.  In 
the  more  perfect  specimens  tho  dorsal  surface  is  clothed  with  very  short* 
pale,  yellowish,  and  rufous  pubescence.  The  head  and  a  broad  band 
on  each  side  of  the  thorax  are  more  thickly  covered  wiUi  denser  and 
longer  silver-white  hairs,  and  this  last  character,  together  witli  a  minute 
spine  at  the  inner  tip  of  each  elytron,  are  the  most  saperilcial  distin- 
guishing characters  of  tiie  species.  Tho  ventral  surface  is  closely  covered 
with  silvery-white  pubescence,  as  with  most  of  the  species  of  this  genus, 
a  series  of  lateral  spots  appearing  dark  by  the  absence  of  this  pubes- 
cence. These  are  so  distinct  in  vulpinus  that  the  species  was  described 
as  inaculatiis  by  De  Oeer.  The  anal  segment  has,  in  addition,  a  large 
medial  smooth  space,  and  tho  penultimate  segment,  in  the  male,  has  a 
medial  smooth  space  in  which  is  situated  one  or  more  minute  spinous 
points. 

LITIGATION  anOWINa  OUT  OP  ITS  INJUBIES. 

The  following  statements  in^  refeiH^nce  to .  the  causes  of  tho  suit 
brought  by  Einstein's  Sons  are  upon  Mr.  F.  Einstein's  authority,  and 
we  give  them  as  such,  and  without  indorsement,  because  wo  have  not 
hewd  tho  other  side. 

•  Froo.  Ent.  Soo.,  PWIa.,  i  (18Cl-l8«n).  p.  2ri. 
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In  July,  1884,  86  cases  of  calf  boots  were  shipped  by  the  Common- 
wealth  Boot  and  Shoe  Company,  of  Boston,  by  one  of  the  steamers  of 
the  Boston  and  Savannah  Steamship  Company,  to  A.  Einstein's  Sons, 
of  Savannah.  They  were  held  at  the  Einstein's  establishment,  which  is 
exclusively  a  boot  and  shoe  store,  for  four  weeks,  and  were  returned  to 
Boston  in  August,  as  it  was  decided  that  they  did  not  come  up  to  sample. 
The  boots  were  examined  several  times  while  in  Savannah,  and  the  last 
time  on  the  day  before  shipment,  but  no  insects  were  noticed  and  no 
evidence  of  their  work ;  nor  had  the  beetle  been  seen  or  heard  of  by  any 
one  in  the  Einstein's  establishment.  On  their  arrival  in  Boston,  after 
a  Journey  of  five  days  (and  they  may  have  remained  upon  the  wharves 
of  the  company  at  Savannah  a  day  or  more  before  shipment),  the  boots 
were  examined  by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
Company,  and  were  then  for  the  first  time  noticed  to  be  slightly  dam- 
aged by  insects,  of  which  no  one  knew  the  nature.  On  arbitration  it 
was  decided  that  they  did  come  up  to  sample  and  they  were  reshipped 
to  the  Einsteins,  the  steamship  company  giving  a  clean  bill  of  lading, 
notwithstanding  the  fuct  that  the  invoice  stated  "damaged  by  bugs." 

The  goods  arrived  in  Savannah  the  second  time  during  the  first  week 
in  September,  and  remained  on  the  wharf  four  days.  Before  being  re- 
moved they  were  examined  by  Mr.  F.  Einstein  and  his  stockmen  and 
the  wharf  clerk,  and  were  found  to  be'swarming  with  adult  beetles  and 
full-grown  larvae.  In  burrows  in  the  leather  were  castofi*  larval  skins 
of  large  size,  and  in  burrows  in  the  pine  wood  of  the  boxes  were  pup». 
They  were  tlion  removed  to  the  store,  and  the  adult  beetles  come  out 
through  the  wood  of  the  boxes  by  the  hundreds.  They  were  shown  to 
n.  Meyer  Bros.,  hide  dealers,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  genuine 
**  Hide  Bugs."  A  paste,  known  as  "  Peruvian  Bug  Paste,"  was  applied 
to  the  boxes,  which  were  then  removed  to  a  warehouse.  They  were 
examined  again  two  days  later  and  were  still  found  to  be  '^full  of  bugs." 

They  were  then  thoroughly  treated  with  20  pounds  of  pyrethrum 
bought  at  a  drug  store,  but  the  effect  of  the  application  was  not  no- 
ticed, as,  acting  on  legal  advice,  the  Einsteins  immediately  shipped  the 
boots  to  a  firm  of  correspondents  in  Boston,  instructing  them  to  have 
them  overhauled,  repacked,  and  reboxed  and  sold  at  auction  as  dam- 
aged goods,  making  the  best  disposition  of  them  possible.  This  was 
done  j[the  steamship  company  on  this  shipping  refusing  to  give  a  clean 
bill  or  lading,  but  entering  the  goods  as  "  damaged  by  hide  bugs"),  and 
by  the  sale  the  Einsteins  sustained  a  loss  of  $950,  including  all  expenses 
excepting  freight.  They  then  brought  suit  against  the  steamship  com- 
pany for  damages  to  this  amount,  claiming  that  the  goods  became 
originally  infested  by  the  bugs  while  in  the  company's  charge.  They 
da^  that  the  company  carries  on  almost  every  trip  large  quantities  of 
hides  to  the  North ;  that  many  of  these  hides  are  insufficiently  poisoned 
and  must  be  infested  by  *^  bids  bugs  " ;  tliat  in  midsummer,  with  a  carry- 
ing trade  of  this  nature,  it  would  bo  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  wharves 
and  vessels  free  from  these  insects  on  account  of  their  tenacity  of  life 
and  tendency  to  work  into  cracks  and  crannies  and  keep  themselves 
hidden;  that  their  own  store  is  and  always  has  been  uninfested;  that 
the  insect  is  not  a  leather  pest  in  Boston,  and  that,  therefore,  the  bee- 
tles must  have  made  their  way  into  the  boxes  of  boots  either  while  they 
were  upon  the  company's  wharves  in  Savannah,  or  while  they  were  upon 
the  steamer  upon  their  first  return  to  Boston.  )^ 

At  the  time  of  the  present  writing  the  case  has  not  been  decided. 
From  our  knowledge  of  the  insect  and  from  what  facts  in  the  case  we 
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have  been  able  to  leam^  as  well  as  from  the  history  and  habits  of  the 
species,  the  following  conclusions  seem  justifiable: 

1.  Unless  careful  and  thorough  examination  should  prove  the  con- 
trary, the  presumption  would  be  that  the  insect  occurs  in  the  Boston 
factories  and  warehouses,  as  no  reasons  appear  why  it  should  not. 

2.  Original  infection  may  have  taken  place  either  in  Boston  before 
shipment,  upon  the  original  trip  ftom  Boston  to  Savannah,  upon  the 
wharves,  or  while  the  goods  were  stored  in  the  Einstein  establishment. 

3.  The  exact  nature  of  the  damage  observed  upon  the  first  return  of 
the  goods  in  Boston  is  important,  as  if  there  was  evidence  of  full-grow  n 
larvflB  or  of  pupae,  the  infection  would,  presumably,  not  have  taken  place 
on  the  first  return  trip,  but  must  have  been  prior,  notwithstanding  the 
supposed  freedom  of  the  goods  when  first  returned. 

4.  The  first  infection  by  eggs  and  young  larvie  is  not  easily  detected, 
and  a  period  of  at  least  three  weeks  must  be  allolred  for  the  develop- 
ment in  numbers  of  Ml-grown  larvje,  or  beetles  from  within  the  cases. 

5.  The  leather  or  boot-feeding  habit  is  exceptional,  and  our  experi- 
ments at  Washington  indicate  that  the  larva  forsakes  leather  for  most 
other  animal  substances.  The  inference  would,  therefore,  be  that  the 
insect  would  not  readily,  either  as  larva  or  beetle,  forsake  hides  to  en- 
ter cases  of  shoes,  i.  e,,  that  the  damage  would  bo  of  slow  development 
rather  than  sudden. 

REMEDIES. 

When  this  insect  has  already  made  an  entrance  into  cases  of  boots 
and  shoes  it  will  not  be  a  diflicult  matter  to  destroy  it  by  a  proper  use 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Of  course  it  would  be  preferable  to  thor- 
oughly overhaul  the  contents  of  each  box  and  to  treat  the  boots  found 
to  be  infested,  with  benzine  or  some  other  eificacious  insecticide,  but 
where  this  cannot  be  done  without  too  great  expense  it  will  probably 
sufQce  to  open  each  case  and  place  an  open  saucer  of  the  bisulphide  on 
top  of  the  contents.  The  liquid  will  volatilize  and  the  vapor  will  sink 
down  through  the  mass  if  the  box  be  tight,  and  will  kill  the  insects  in 
their  burrows. 

A  preventive,  however,  will  be  of  greater  importance  than  a  remedy 
in  this  case,  and  of  prime  importance  in  the  more  Southern  manufac- 
tories or  in  such  warehouses  as  store  both  leather  or  dry  hides  and 
shoes.  In  many  maflufactories  must  occur  such  breeding  places  as  the 
one  which  was  found  in  Mr.  Meier's  establishment  in  Saint  Louis.  All 
through  the  late  spring  and  summer  the  clippings  and  scraps  from  the 
workshops  were  gathered  up  day  after  day  and  dumped  in  a  conven- 
ient place  in  the  cellar,  there  to  await  the  starting  of  the  furnace  fires 
iu  the  autumn.  By  the  time  it  was  convenient  to  bum  it  this  mass  of 
waste  leather  was  swarming  with  insects  ami  large  nnmbers  of  the 
quick-moving  beetles  inevitably  escaped  and  live<l  to  perpetuate  their 
kind  in  all  parts  of  the  building. 

Such  breeding  places  without  ^oubt  exist  in  almost  every  manu- 
factory, and  should  be  looked  for,  their  living  contents  destroyetl  by 
kerosene,  and  then  the  whole  pile  should  be  burned.  In  Southern 
establishments,  where  this  insect  is  known  to  exist,  there  will  be  no 
escape  except  in  great  care  and  excessive  cleanliness.  Scrap  leather 
should  not  be  allowed  to  aocadmlate  in  any  part  of  the  building,  and 
all  hides  brought  in  should  be  examined  and  poisoned  on  arrival.  Fre> 
qnent  examinations  of  stock  on  hand  should  be  made  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  the  beetle.    With  such  precautions 
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tbo  damage  of  the  Leather  Beetle  to  boots  and  shoes  cau  be  avoided  in 
the  manufactory. 

In  the  case  of  transportation  of  made-up  leather  goods  by  transpor- 
tation companies  which  also  carry  hides,  it  devolves  upon  such  com- 
panies to  exercise  the  same  degree  of  care  and  cleanliness,  as  they  are 
otherwise  liable  to  lay  themselves  open  to  damages  payable  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  more  expensive  goods. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  character  of  the  egg  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  the  mature  beetle.  The  pupa  (PI.  VI,  Fig. 
h)  will  be  found  to  possess  no  characters  of  value  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  allie*  species.  It  is  very  difficult  also  to  separate  the 
larva  from  that  of  other  closely-related  species;  nor  have  the  species  of 
the  genus  been  sufficiently  well  studied  or  described  in  the  adolescent 
states  to  enable  us  to  point  out  what  dififerences  there  may  exist.  As  a 
beginning  in  this  direction,  and  because  no  detailed  description  of  this 
larva  hafi  been  published,  we  append  one : 

Dermestes  vulpinus. — Mature  raira.— Average  length,  14"™ ;  greatest  diameter, 
3»»".  Saboylindrioal,  tapering  both  ways'  but  more  snddenly  posteriorly.  Color 
above  at  the  interstices  mteous-brown,  the  homy  plates  polished,  deep  ohestnat- 
brown ;  a  medio-dorsal,  rather  broad  line.  Veutraliy  pale  ^eUowish-wliite,  except 
posteriorly,  where,  from  Joint  6,  the  dark  color  of  the  superior  surface  incloses  the 
spiracles  and  then  extends  more  and  more  beneath  until  from  joint  10  to  the  pseudo- 
pod  the  whole  inferior  surface  is  more  or  less  brown.  Legs  yeUo wish-brown,  with 
dark*  brown  chltinous  pieces  around  exterior  of  base  and  on  the  trochanters.  Pro- 
thoracic  spiracles  on  a  lateral  fold  between  Joints  1  and  2,  and  four  times  as  large  as 
the  others.  First  and  second  abdominal  spiracles  easily  detected  by  virtue  of  their 
being  upon  the  white  ventral  ground,  the  others  obscured  by  being  within  the  brown 
posterior  shade.  Head  above  dark  chestnut-brown,  o}>aque,  roughly  and  irregularly 
punctate,  with  numerous  small  tubercles  that  give  rise  to  hairs.  Between  the  an- 
tonnao,  and  about  eauidistant  from  them,  are  two  wart-like  protuberances.  Trophl 
(PI.  VI,  Fig.  2  e)  light  brown,  except  tho  mandibles  and  the  rather  prominent  ocelli, 
which  are  black ;  a  space  around  the  ocelli,  connecting  with  an  anterior  border  and 
with  the  medio-dorsal  line,  is  light  brown;  ocelli,  6;  antennm  short,  3-jointed,  second 
Joint  longest;  mandibles  robust,  with  three  sharp  teeth  at  their  tips,  which  are 
strengthened  by  thick,  cbitinous  ribs ;  maxillse  (Fig.  2,  /}  short,  with  two  terminal 
lobes,  of  which  the  interior  one  is  a  corneous  hook ;  maxiUary  palpi  very  short,  3- 
iointed  ;  labium  (Fig.  2.  g)  quadrate,  corneous,  with  short.  3-iointed  palpi.  Joint  1  of 
body  is  as  long  as  2  anu  3,  and  it  is  alio  distinguished  by  lacking  the  elevated  ridges ; 
its  whole  sunace  is  dotted  with  smaU  piliferous  tubercle,  which  are  much  more 
prominent  near  the  lateral  and  the  anterior  margins.  All  Joints  possess  a  straight 
row  of  tubercles  along  the  posterior  margin  (PI.  VI,  Fig.  2  d) ;  the  hairs  arismg 
from  them  are  very  long  and  directed  posteriorly ;  also  six  elevated,  transverse-diag- 
onal ridges,  from  which  arise  from  six  to  eight  coarse,  bristle-like  hairs,  which  are 
movable.  Joints  7  to  12,  inolnsive,  differ  from  the  others  by  each  possessing  in  ad- 
dition at  their  anterior  margin  a  sculpture  of  teeth-like  elevations,  varying  in  num- 
ber from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  and  pointing  backwards.  Besides  the  hairs  already 
mentioned,  which  are  dark-brown  dn  the  upper'  surface,  there  are  manv  much  finer 
hairs,  which  arise  from  smaUer  tubercles  scattered  all  over  the  si)ace  between  the 
definitely  arranged  ridges.  The  eleventh  Joints  is  further  distinguished  by  the  ]>os- 
session  of  two  stout  and  pointed  horns,  dj^rected  backwards  and  curved  upwards  at 
their  tips.  The  very  small  terminal  subjoint,  clothed  with  but  a  few  long  hairs,  is 
retractile,  and  is  used  with  its  extensible  sticky  anus  as  a  pseudopod.  All  the  early 
larval  forms  are  very  similar.  When  bom  the  larva  is  almost  pure  white,  with  light 
brown  hairs ;  this  color  rapidly  changes  within  a  few  hours  to  the  normal  dark-brown, 
with  paler,  medio-dorsal  stripe. 

The  differences  "between  the  young  and  adult  larvso  may  be  formulated  by  stating 
that  the  more  immature  larvffi  are  somewhat  paler,  ttr^  clothed  with  comparatively 
longer  and  finer  hairs,  and  principaUy  so  on  the  posterior  Joints,  and  lack  the  pecuHar 
Bculpturo  of  teeth-like  projections  upon  the  posterior  joints  7  to  12.  This  scolpture 
first  appears  wiUi  the  sixth  molt  or  m  the  last  larval  stage. 
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THE  GAEDEN  WEB-WOEM. 

(Eurycreon  rantalis^  Gnen.) 

Order  Lbpidoptbbaj  Family  Pybalid^. 

[Plate  VI;  Fig.  3.] 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  insect  outbreak  of  the  year  has  been  the 
appearance  of  Euycreon  rantalia  over  a  large  area  in  the  five  States  of 
Texas,  Missoori,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Arkansas,  and  also  in  the  In- 
dian Territory.  It  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  the  dam- 
age done  has  been  very  great.  The  principal  crop  to  suffer  was  corn, 
and  a  replanting  was  necessitated  in  many  instances.  The  general  com 
crop  for  the  year,  as  statistics  show,  has  been  larger  than  ever  before,  the 
acreage  having  been  widely  extended ;  but  the  yield  per  acre  in  the  States 
named  was  reduced,  owing,  largely,  to  the  operations  of  this  insect. 

Eurycreon  rantalis  is  quite  a  wide-spread  species,  occurring  all  over 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  captured  in  South  America,  and  the 
original  description  of  the  species  was  from  a  specimen  from  Monte- 
video. It  is  also  a  very  variable  species,  and  has  been  variously  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  crhmalis  by  Walker,*  of  communis  by 
Grote.t  and  of  occidentalis  by  Packard.}  It  is  referred  to  the  genus 
Nymphula  by  Guen^e,  and  Scapula  by  Walker,  but  properly  belongs  to 
Lederer's  more  restricted  genus  Euryci^eon. 

The  moth  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  3)  has  an  average  expanse  of  18™™.  The 
general  color  is  either  orange  or  reddish-yellow  inclining  to  buff^  or  more 
commfnly  a  lighter  or  darker  shade  of  gray,  having,  in  certam  lights, 
either  a  copperish  or  greenish  reflection  very  similar  to  that  on  the  well- 
known  Cotton  Worm  Moth  {Aletia  xylina).  The  characteristic  markings, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  ai'c  the  darker  reniform  and  orbicular  spots 
with  a  paler  shade  between  them ;  two  irregular  transverse  pale  lines, 
generally  relieved  by  darker  shade,  most  intense  posteriorly  on  the  an- 
terior line  and  basally  or  interiorly  on  theJ  posterior  line.  The  terminal 
space  may  be  either  paler  or  darker  than  the  ground  color.  The  mark- 
ings are  very  variable,  however,  dark  specimens  {rantalis)  having  them 
all  well  Refined,  paler  specimens  {communis)  less  so,  while  in  others 
{crinisalis  [crinitaliSj  Led.])  the  anterior  line  and  inner  portion  of  pos- 
terior line  may  be  lacking.  Dasconalis,  Walker,  is  probably  but  a  dark 
spe<5imen  and" should  be  added  to  the  synonymy. 

The  larva,  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  prior  to  1873.  when  we 
made  manuscript  notes  and  descriptions  of  it,  is  also  somewnat  varia- 
ble in  color,  being  either  pale  or  dark-ycljow  ox  even  greenish-yellow. 
It  is  marked  with  rather  distinct  jet-black  piliferous  spots,  as  illustrated 
in  the  figure.  In  the  better-marked  specimens  there  is  a  quite  distinct 
pale  double  line  along  the  middle  of  the  back  and  a  single  one  at  the 
lower  side.  The  piliferous  spots  are  also  more  or  less  distinctly  re- 
lieved by  a  pale  border. 

The  pupa  (PI.  VI,  Fig.  3  d)  is  of  the  normal  brown  color  and  charac- 
terized by  the  tip  of  the  body  having  two  prominences,  each  fhmished 
with  three  stout  short  spiucs. 


*  List  of  Lep.  Ins.  ia  Brit.  Mos.^  part  xyiil,  Pvralides,  p.  796  (1869). 
t  Canadian  Entamologistf  vol.  Tiii,  p.  99,  May,  1876. 
I  Aim.  Lyo.  Nat  Hist,  1873,  p.  26i. 
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FORMER  INJURIES. 

This  species  has  not  before  been  prominently  treated  of  as  a  ynuv- 
spread  injurious  insect,  though  it  has  done  a  certain  amount  of  dama^i*' 
in  times  pa.vt.  In  1873,  we  observed  it  feeding  in  great  numbers  fur 
miles  along  the  Keosho  Valley,  in  Southeastern  Kajisas,  skeletonizing 
the  leaves  of  Helianthus,  Ambrosia,  Amaranthus,  beets,  potatoes,  and 
other  garden  plants. 

In  June  and  July,  1880,  it  again  appeared  in  injurious  numbers  in 
parts  of  Kansas,  and  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow  wrote  a  short  account  of  it  for 
the  issue  of  the  Lawrence  (Kansas)  Daily  Journal^  of  July  28, 1880  (re 
printed  in  Psyche^  III,  p.  127),  in  which  he  gave  a  short  description  of 
the  larva,  and  stated  that  it  fed  on  sweet  potato,  alfalfa,  beets,  peas. 
Pig-weed  {AmaranhM)^  and  Purslane  {Portulaca). 

According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Department  in  lieno  bounty, 
Kansas^  it  wa&  extremely  injorioos  in  his  locality  in  1880  to  sorghum, 
corn,  millet,  and  garden  vegetables. 

After  its  occurrence  in  1880,  Prof.  E.  A.  Popenoe,of  the  Kansas  State 
University,  published  an  article  in  the  Second  Quarterly  Report  for 
1880  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  gives  the  best 
published  account  of  the  insect  up  to  that  time,  and  in  which  the  larva, 
pupa,  and  imago  are  described  with  sufficient  care  to  obviate  further 
detailed  description  here.  The  cremastral  characters  of  the  pupa  (PI. 
VI,  Fig.  3,  e)  which  we  have  indicated,  are  characteristic,  and  any  fuller 
description  of  the  larva  should  be  comparative,  and  especially  with 
other  allied  larvae  like  that  of  Botys  marculenta^  O.  and  B.,  which  very 
closely  resembles  it. 

June  27, 1881,  we  received  two  larvae  of  rantalia  from  Mr.W.  0.  Lang, 
of  Maiden,  Mo.,  with  the  statement  that  the  species  did  great  damage 
to  Ootton,  and  the  same  month  it  was  received  from  Lamar,  Mo.,  as 
damaging  com  and  garden  crops. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  Mr.  W.  G.  Bobinson,  or  Bosston,  Cook 
County,  Texas,  more  observant  than  others,  has  noticed  the  same  worm 
for  the  last  ten  years  in  his  county,  where  he  states  that  it  appears 
yearly  to  a  limited  extent,  feeding  principally  on  the  ^*  Kerless  ^  weed 
{AmarantuB\  but  that  1885  was  the  first  season  in  which  he  had  known 
it  to  do  any  damage  to  the  cotton  crop. 

LOCALITIES  OF  DAMAGE  IN  1885.  i 

The  first  report  of  damage  done  by  this  insect  the  present  year  was 
received  June  22,  from  J.  M.  Altoffen,  of  Independence,  Montgomery 
County,  Kansas,  and  from  that  time  until  late  in  July  we  were  in  con- 
stant receipt  of  letters  concerning  It.  Specimens  were  received  from 
the  following  localities:  Texas:  Cook^Erath,  Denton  and  Hopkins  Conn- 
ties;  Arlanms:  Crawford  County;  Missouri:  JasperandVmnon  Coun- 
ties; Indian  Territory:  Colbert  and  Econtuchka^  Seminole  [Nation,  and 
Vinita,  Cherokee  Nation  ;  Nebraska:  Lancaster  County ;  Kansas:  Cow- 
ley, ^lontgoniery,  Coffey,  Labette,  Cherokee,  Crawfonl,  and  Neosho 
Counties.  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  in  the  report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  the  month  ending  Juno  30,  1885,  states  that  no  less 
than  thirty  five  counties  reported  more  or  Iqss  damage  from  this  insect. 
Those  reporting  the  heaviest  damage  were  all  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  State,  and  were,  excluding  the  seven  already 
mentioned,  Allen,  Bourbon,  Cnautauqua,  Elk,  Greenwood,  Harper,  Har- 
vey, McPherson,  Keno,  Sedgwick,  Sumner,  Wilson,  and  Woodson,  thir- 
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tseen  in  all.  The  remainiiifi:  fifteen,  which  reported  slight  damage,  were 
Anderson,  Barber,  Butler,  Chase,  Ellis,  Finney,  Ford,  Lyon,  Marion, 
Pawnee,  Pratt,  Rice,  Saline,  Stafford,  and  Wyandotte. 

FOOD-PLANTS. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  preferred  food  of  this  species  is  the 
foliage  of  plants  of  the  genus  Aniarantusy  called  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
cf>untry  Amaranth,  Pig- weed,  and  Careless  weed  (corrupted  into  "  Ivcr- 
Icss  weed  ^  or  "  Karless  weed'').  This  was  very  noticeable  in  our  obser- 
vations of  1873j  and  its  next  preference  seemed  to  be  Purslane.  Pro- 
fessor Snow  also  mentions  Lamb's  Quarter  (also  called  "Pig- weed"  Cite- 
fwpodium)^  as  a  favorite  food-plant.  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  writing  from 
Lincoln,  Nebi;,  August  11,  mentioned  an  unusual  abundance  of  these 
larvjB  upon  A7}iarantu8  retroflexus  and  A.  hliioides.  Another  correspond- 
ent mentions  finding  them  the  present  year  upon  the  common  Cockle- 
burr  (Xanthium  strumarium),  but  this  was  probably  due  to  their  exces- 
sive abundance  and  want  of  proper  food.  Tbis  also  is  probably  the  case 
with  the  common  Burdock  (l^umea?),  which  is  mentioned  by  another  cor- 
respondent. Professor  Popenoo  (he.  cit.)  mentions,  among  the  weeds 
injured,  Aniarantus  alha^  Chenopodium  album,  Ambrosia  trifida,  Apocy- 
num  cannabinum^  and  Orindelia  squarrosa.  Ue  also  mentions  the  fact 
that  they  injured  a  bed  of  scarlet  verbenas. 

The  cultivated  plants  injured  during  the  year,  according  to  our  own 
correspondents,  are  as  follows:  Com,  cotton,  cabbage,  cucumber,  melon, 
squash,  pumpkin,  sweet  potato,  Irish  potato,  egg-plant,  tomato,  beets, 
bean,  pea,  red  clover,  alsike,  alfalfa,  orchard-grass,  timothy,  meadow 
oat  ^ass,  millet,  and  apple-tree  leaves. 

Thus  it  appears  to  be  able  to  feed  on  almost  any  plant  commonly 
grown  in  truck  gardens,  and  upon  a  variety  of  forage  plants.  No  one 
has  mentioned,  in  fact,  any  plant  upon  which  it  will  not  feed.  Profes- 
sor Snow,  in  the  article  just  cited,  gives  the  following  food-plants  ad- 
ditional to  the  above:  Flax,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  castor  beans,  lettuce, 
and  onions. 

The  species  has  been  very  generally  referred  to  as  the  *' Web-worm," 
but  as  this  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  we  have  called  it  the  "  Garden 
Web-worm,"  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  many  other  Web- 
worms,  most  of  which,  however,  occur  on  shrubs  and  trees. 

HABITS  AND  NATUEAL  HISTORY. 

The  full  natural  history  of  the  species  has  not  yet  been  made  out. 
The  eggs  have  not  been  described,  the  method  of  hibernation  is  not 
positively  known,  and  the  number  of  annual  generations  has  not  been 
carefully  determined.  Some  of  these  gaps  wc  would  have  endeavored 
to  fill  up  the  present  year  but  that  we  were  much  away  from  the  ofiice. 

Number  of  annual  Generations. — From  our  own  observations  and  from 
what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  our  correspondents,  the  first 
brood  of  moths  is  noticed  from  May  1  to  May  7  in  Texas,  from  May  20 
to  May  25  in  Missouri^  and  from  May  20  to  June  0  in  Kansas.  If,  as  is 
altogether  likely,  the  insect  hibernates  as  a  moth,  then  this  May  brood 
may  be  considered  as  a  second  brood  of  moths,  and  as  the  adult  off- 
spring of  the  hibernating 'individuals.  The  larvre  of  the  May  brood  of 
moths  are  noticeable  {i.  e.y  full  grown  in  nnmberH)  from  May  25  to  June 
1  in  Texas,  from  June  10  to  June  IS  in  MiHsouri,  and  frt)m  June  7  to 
Jane  15  in  Kansaa. '  Another  brood  of  moths  (the  adults  of  the  destruct- 
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ive  brood  of  worms)  was  noticed  June  25  in  Texas,  July  10  in  Missouri, 
and  July  1  in  Kansas.  The  offspring  of  this  last  (third)  brood  of  moths 
were  nowhere  noticed  as  injurious. 

The  worms  were  reported  in  small  numbers  July  15  from  Kansas. 
August  11  full-grown  larvae  were  received  from  Nebraska,  from  which 
State  they  had  not  before  been  reported,  and  it  is  possible  that  these 
individuals  were  the  offspring  of  a  fourth  orood  of  moths.  More  proba- 
bly, however,  circumstances  being  apparently  less  favorable  to  their 
rapid  increase,  they  were  the  retarded  third  brood  of  worms. 

The  statements  which  we  have  just  made  have  only  a  general  bear- 
ing, and  the  same  confusion  of  generations  was  noticed,  in  all  localities 
where  the  insect  occuiTed  abundantly,  which  is  always  noticeable  in 
the  undue  development  of  any  species.  Larva)  of  all  sizes  were  work- 
ing together  in  Texas,  and  what  we  take  to  be  the  third  brood  of  moths 
was  flying  before  many  of  the  second  brood  of  larvae  had  ceased  to 
work.  From  the  facts  at  hand  it  may  bo  safely  concluded  that  there 
are  normally  four  or  five  annual  generations,  and  possibly  one  or  two 
more  under  favoring  circumstances.  Dr.  J.  J.  Kackley,  of  Chetopah, 
in  writing  to  Professor  Snow,  says:  "  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  few  of  the  webs 
contain  more  than  one  inhabitant.  I,  therefore,  do  not  think  they  are 
gregarious  in  their  habits,  but  the  force  of  numbers  drives  them  to 
limited  space.  The  wheat  and  oats  appear  to  be  exempt  from  their 
ravages,  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  consequence  of  the  blades  at 
this  time  being  well  lifted  from  the  ground,  as  they  are  rarely  found 
feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  more  than  12  or  15  inches  from  the 
root.  When  the  top  of  the  corn-plant  is  above  this  height  the  central 
portion  escapes,  and  the  worms  confine  their  mischief  to  the  lower 
blades  of  the  stalk.  These  lose  their  green  luster  and  wither,  remain- 
ing sickly  and  pale^  but  at  the  same  time  the  head  is  pushing  forward 
in  vigorous  growth,  and  does  not  succumb  to  death  like  the  younger 
plants  of  smaller  stature.    ♦    ♦    ♦'' 

Professor  Popenoe  gives  the  following  account  in  the  1880  article  al- 
ready cited : 

"  The  following  points  in  its  history  are  the  partial  result  of  my  study 
of  this  insect.  Although  I  made  careful  search  for  the  egg,  I  failed  to 
discover  it  in  sitUy  but  it  is  without  doubt  deposited  on  the  lower  side  of 
a  leaf,  or  low  down  among  the  bases  of  a  cluster  of  leaves,  as  newly- 
hatched  larvcB  are  found  in  both  these  situations,  from  which  they  soon 
wander  to  other  parts  of  the  plant.  As  soon  as  it  [the  larva]  begins  to 
move  about,  it  begins  to  spin  the  web,  and  this  is  increased  in  extent 
as  the  movements  of  the  larva  are  extended.  It  is  very  active  in  all 
stages  of  growth  as  a  larva,  and  springs  aside  quickly  when  touched, 
sometimes  throwing  itself  into  a  coil,  but  more  often  running  rapidly 
away.  At  least  in  early  tife,  the  larva,  when  thrown  off  a  leaf,  will 
hang  by  a  thread  of  sQk.  la  case  a  single  leaf  is  of  sufficient  size,  as 
in  the  sweet  potato,  the  well-grown  larva  is  generally  found  on  the  up- 
per side,  in  a  shelter  formed  by  drawing  partly  together  the  edge  of  the 
leaf  by  the  silk  of  its  web.  In  this  shelter  it  is  usually  found  at  rest 
during  the  day,  hanging  by  its  feet,  back  downward,  to  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  web.  In  other  plants,  several  leaves  may  be  drawn  together 
for  a  place  of  concealment.  It,  indeed,  the  larvae  are  not  partially 
gregarious,  they  are  at  least  not  disturbed  by  proximity  to  each  other, 
as  several  may  be  found,  at  times,  in  a  common  web,  although  I  believe 
this  is  exceptional.  As  they  are  forced  to  move  to  new  parts  of  the 
plant  for  fi^h  food,  their  webs  are  extended,  unt^l  finaUy  the  entire 
plant  is  covered.    jQie  young  larv®  devour  only  the  surface  and  sub- 
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Stance  of  the  leaf  on  the  side  where  they  are,  leaving  the  veins  and  the 
opposite  epidermis  untouched,  producing  a*  skeleton^  leaf.  As  they 
grow  older,  however,  they  devour  all  portions  of  the  leaf,  and  often  eat 
also  the  petioles  and  tender  stems.  Opportunity  has  not  been  given 
to  determine  the  exact  length  of  the  larval  life  of  this  insect,  but  judg- 
ing from  observations  made,  this  cannot  greatly  exceed  a  week.  Par- 
,ties  living  in  the  region  whore  the  insect  was  present  in  great  numbers 
give  ten  days  as  the  length  of  the  time  in  which  the  chief  destruction 
was  accomplished.'' 

On  attaining  its  full  growth  the  worm  spins  up,  amid  the  d6bris  on  the 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  in  a  delicate  brownish  cocoon  of  irreg- 
ular shape,  and  transforms  to  pupa,  in  which  state  it  remains  from  one 
to  two  weeks. 

NATXniATi  BinSMIES. 

There  is  little  to  say  under  this  subhead.  From  our  correspondents 
it  would  appear  that  an  occasional  lady -bird  (species  not  determined) 
destroys  it,  while  various  ground-bcetlos  (genus  Harpalus  and  Calosoma) 
also  feed  upon  it.  Professor  Popenoe  (loo.  cit)  states  that  he  has  bred 
a  TacMna  from  it,  and  is  under  the  impression  that  "  this  parasite  is  or- 
dinarily present  in  sufficient  force  to  be  a  considerable  check  upon  tlic 
increase  of  the  caterpillar,''  as  he  had  seen  frequent  evidence  of  the  lat- 
ter being  parasitized.  For  the  rest,  it  will  find  enemies  in  all  the  com- 
mon predacious  insects  in  the  regions  where  it  abounds.  The  insect  is, 
also,  less  abundant  where  x>oult^  have  the  run  of  the  garden. 

REMEDIES. 

The  only  remedies  that  seem  to  have  given  satisfaction  (though  there 
is  abundant  opportunity  for  further  experimentation)  are  the  arsenical 
poisons.  Of  these  London  purple  and  Paris  green  are  the  chief  forms 
used,  the  former  being  the  cheaper  and  preferable  on  account  of  its 
color.  We  understand  that  it  can  be  readily  obtained  in  accessible 
towns  in  Kansas  for  8J  cents  per  pound  by  the  barrel.  This  poison  can 
be  distributed  in  any  one  of  the  various  ways  that  have  been  described 
in  our  several  reports.  The  method  most  satisfactory  and  the  particu- 
lar method  will  depend  on  the  particular  crop  to  be  protected.  In  broad 
grain  and  cotton  fields,  where  the  exigencies  of  the  case  warrant  the 
expenditure,  there  is  no  better  method  than  by  the  use  of  the  barrel  or 
tank  pump,  with  the  cyclone  nozzle,  figured  and  described  in  our  re- 
ports for  1881-'82,  and  1883.  A  simpler  method  is  to  mount  an  open 
barrel  in  a  cart  and  employ  one  or  two  men  with  a  fountain  or  aqua- 
pult  pump  to  spray  broadcast  on  either  side.  A  greater  amount  of 
ground  can  be  gone  over  in  this  way  than  in  any  other,  and  if  care  be 
taken  to  use  sufficiently  fine  spraying-nozzles,  that  will  not  clog,  this 
method  will  give  great  satisfaction  as  being,  all  things  considered, 
th^  cheapest.    In  limited  areas  or  gardens  the  poison  may  be  silted  dry. 

The  fact  that  the  worms  surround  themselves  with  more  or  less  of  a 
web  does  not  in  the  least  protect  them  from  the  poison,  and  they  are 
readily  killed,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  experiments  tried  in  Kansas 
this  season.  We  may  quote,  as  an  evidence  of  the  good  to  be  accom- 
plished by  poisoning  in  the  simplest  and  crudest  way,  from  an  article 
by  M.  E.  Grant,  of  Crawford  County,  Kansas,  republished  from  the 
Oirard  Press  in  the  Eepori  of  th^  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  month  ending  June  30, 1885,  p.  17  : 

We  have  learned  this  morniDj^  of  a  ^lan  used  l>^  one  of  onr  enterprising  farmers 
of  this  locality  to  kill  these  pests.    Ho  is  using  Paris  green,  dissolving  it  in  hot  water, 
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and  applying  it  with  an  ordinary  sprinkler.  The  proportion  ho  nscs  is  aboat  a  table- 
spoonlnl  of  Paris  ^rccn  to  one-half  gallon  of  water.  Yesterday  ho  had  nine  men  at 
work  in  his  field  with  sprinklinff-pots,  and  they  went  over  about  50  acres  of  com. 
K»  has  one  man  drive  through  the  field  with  a  water-tank  or  barrels  of  water  in  a 
liuni)er  wagon,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  with  spriakling-pots  to  sprinkle  each  hill  with 
this  solution  of  the  Paris  green.  He  puts  sealing-wax  on  the  sprinkler  of  the  can,  so 
as  to  close  up  all  the  holes  except  about  a  dozen  in  the  center,  thus  avoidinc  a  waste 
of  the  solution  on  too  much  of  the  ground  aronnd  the  hill,  and  throwing  the  stream 
directly  on  the  plant.  He  tells  us  that  this  plan  is  verv  successful,  and  kills  most  of 
the  worms  within  a  half  hour  after  it  is  applied,  and  wnat  few  worms  are  left  appear 
to  discontinue  their  work. 

A  simple  method  which  was  put  into  operation  by  one  of  our  coiTe- 
spondents,  Mr.  Jacob  Nixon,  of  Kellogff,  Cowley  County,  Kansas,  and 
which  might  prove  of  some  avail  where  the  worms  are  numerous,  is  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

I  attacheil  a  cracker-box  lid  to  the  forward  cross-piece  on  my  cultivator  frames 
by  wire  and  staples,  forming  a  hinge.  This  is  raised  by  the  com,  and,  swinging, 
strikes  the  next  hiU  in  a  nearly  vertical  position,  jarring  the  worms  to  the  ground, 
where  they  aressovered  by  the  dirt.  I  did  not  stop  to  see  whether  the  larger  ones 
burrowed  out,  but  I  know  that  I  cleaned  them  otlt  fast. 

THE  DABESIDED  OTTT-WOEM, 

{Agrotis  messoria^  Harr.) 

Order  Lepidoptbba.  ;  Family  Noctucdje. 

[Plate  Vn  5  Pig.  1.] 

mjUBY  TO  onions— KEW  HABIT. 

This  insect  was  treated  of  in  our  last  annual  report  fp.  290)  under  the 
general  head  of  Cabbage  Cut- worms,  and  is  here  rengured  and  men- 
tioned bec»auso  of  its  appearance  the  past  summer  in  enormous  numbers 
in  the  onion  fields  of  Orange  County,  New  York. 

Our  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of  this  pest  was  through  letter 
and  specimens  received  June  11,  from  Hon.  G.  W,  Greene,  of  Goshen, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  worm  was  destroying  the  onion  crop  in  his 
vicinity  and  threatened  extinction  to  a  large  and  growing  industry. 
The  annual  value  of  the  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Goshen  alone  he  stated 
to  be  half  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  John  B.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bennett,  a  practical  gardener  of 
Newark,  whom  we  had  engaged  for  a  short  time  to  perform  certain  prac- 
tical experiments  with  insecticides,  were  sent  to  Goshen  to  study  the 
facts  and  surroundings,  ami  in  oboiiienco  to  a  request  from  Mr.  Greene 
we  sent  him  a  letter  for  publication  giving  him  such  knowledge  as  wo 
then  possessed  on  the  subject,  and  quoting  our  general  recommenda- 
tions for  the  d<*8truction  of  Cut-worms,  as  given  in  our  laat  annual  re- 
port (pp.  2DS-300). 

HABITS  AND  NATUEAL  niSTORY. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  stated  of  this  insect  in  our  last  annual 
report  (p.  290)  that  it  is  a  very  widetspread  species,  occurring  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  as  far  north  as  Quebec  and  as  far  south  as  Mis- 
souri, and  that  so  far  as  we  then  knew,  it  had  the  normal  habit  of  tho 
group,  i.  a.,  was  single-brooded,  the  mottis  occurring  during  July  and 
August,  after  a  duration  in  the  pupa  state  of  a  month  or  more.    This 
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aooountof  its  natnral  history  was  based  npon  observations  made  in  Illi- 
nois and  Missonri,  and  we  were  much  interested  in  ascertaining  wlietber 
tliere  wonld  be  any  departure  ftom  these  habits  in  New  York,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  species  being  single  or  donble  brooded,  as  much  of 
the  efQcacy  of  any  practical  recommendations  would  depend  upon  the 
local  facts. 

We  therefore  made  every  effort  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case,  and, 
on  the^npposition  that  there  might  be  a  second  generation  of  worms,  we 
Iia<l  Mr.  Smith  pay  two  other  visits  to  Ooshen,  one  early  in  September 
and  one  early  in  October,  with  a  view  of  making  additional  observa- 
tions. Our  oifice  notes  show  that  nearly  ftill-grown  larvte  were  received 
from  Goshen  on  June  18  and  26,  from  the  onion  patches,  and  that  addi- 
tional larvce  were  received  July  24  and  30  from  Trenton,  K  J.,  where 
they  had  been  feeding  on  cabbage. 

The  moths  from  the  first  lot  of  larvte  (from  Ooshen),  issued  July  25, 
20,  and  29,  while  those  from  the  second  lot  (from  Trenton)  made  their 
appearance  August  11, 17, 18,  and  28.  A  few  pupce,  obtained  the  first 
week  in  September,  gave  out  the  moths  September  8,  9,  and  10.  This 
corresponds  very  well  with  our  previous  experience,  the  more  northern 
latitude  accounting  for  the  somewhat  later  appearances  in  "Sew  York 
than  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

•  At  Goshen  all  the  larvae  had  apparently  transformed  by  September  2, 
the  date  of  Mr.  Smith's  second  examination.  This  second  visit  was 
undertaken  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  a  second  brood  of  worms 
had  made  its  appearance  and  was  damaging  the  neighboring  oat  fields ; 
but,  as  it  turned  out^  this  report  arose  from  the  presence  of  the  Army 
Worm  (Leuoania  umpunota)  in  the  oats.  The  onions  had  ripened  and 
were  largely  gathered,  many  fields  having  been  replanted  in  com,  oats, 
or  turnips  in  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  the  onions  by  the 
worms.  A  more  careful  search  through  the  onion  fields  showed  no 
'  traces  of  the  eggs,  larva),  or  moths,  but  by  digging  he  found  a  few  pupte 
inclosed  in  earthem  cells  some  4  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
They  were  very  scarce  and  he  found  no  empty  shells  to  indicate  that 
they  had  been  moi*e  abundant.  The  probabilities  are  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  larvfiB  fell  a  prey  to  Tachina  flies,  the  eggs  of  which  were 
noticed  on  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  larvsB  in  June. 

A  further  examination  at  the  beginning  of  October  failed  to  reveal 
any  traces  either  of  eggs,  larvae,  pupcB,  or  moths  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ravaged  onion  fields,  save  a  few  empty  pup©  shells  in  the  same  locality 
where  the  pupse  were  found  in  September.  There  had  been  at  this  time 
a  frost  severe  enough  to  form  ice,  and  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the 
season  for  the  development  of  the  species  had  at  that  time  ceased. 

From  the  experience  of  the  year  it  is  evident  to  our  mind  that  there 
was  no  second  generation,  and  that,  therefore,  the  previous  observa- 
tions in  the  West  have  been  oonfirmed  -on  jthis  point.  Both  Mr.  Smith's 
examination  and  our  own  office  notes  are  entirely  negative  in  throwing 
further  light  on  the  method  of  hibernation,  and,  as  we  know  from  our 
fonner  experience  that  the  full-gro>vn  larv»  are  found  early  enougli  in 
the  season  to  injure  the  buds  of  fruit  trees — the  best  evidence  that  they 
liave  hibernated — and  as  the  larval  hibernation  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon among  the  Cut- worms,  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  species  so 
hibernates  as  a  rule,  even  in  New  York  State. 

Tliis  does  not,  however;  preclude  the  hibernation  of  some  of  the  later- 
developed  moths,  and  the  fact  that  neither  moths,  eggs,  nor  young  larva> 
were  found  in  October  must,  we  think,  be  explained  on  two  grounds,  (1) 
either  limited  and  insufiicient  search^  or  (2)  their  oecurrence  in  adjacent 
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localities  or  on  other  plants.  There  are  no  fixed  rules  which  can  always 
be  depended  on  in  the  life  habits  of  these  insects,  as  exceptional  occur- 
rences, such  as  this  wide-spread  injury  to  onions  around  Goshen,  are  very 
probably  due  to  exceptional  conditions.  Thus,  while  the  normal  habit 
may  be  to  hibernate  in  the  larva  state,  exceptional  climatic  conditions 
may  bring  about  an  exceptional  hibernation  of  the  moths.  This  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance,  more  especially  as  the  laud 
in  which  they  occurred  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  planted  to  onions 
neason  after  season.  Unless  the  onion  fields  were  allowed  to  get  quite 
weedy  in  the  fall  (which  is  not  the  case)  the  larv»  could  not  well  develop 
so  as  to  hibernate  in  any  quantities  in  the  field,  and  the  methods  of  cul^ 
ure,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  larvaj  in  June  and  their  absence  in 
October,  all  point  to  spring  hatching.  The  worms  had  not  been  seen  bo- 
fore,  and  the  moths  most  probably  concentrated  on  the  fields  in  the 
spring.  We  have,  however,  no  records  of  captures  of  the  moths  later 
than  September  10. 

We  regret  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  description  of  the  eggs  or  of  the 
place  of  oviposition,  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  are  laid 
on  many  dift'erent  plants  or  even  upon  shrubs  which  the  larva),  on  hatch 
ing,  abandon. 

BEMEDIES. 

^  In  our  last  report  the  subject  of  remed  ies  for  Out-worms  was  considered 
in  a  general  way  as  applying  to  all  of  the  species  there  treated  of,  and  in 
this  particular  case,  the  circumstances  being  more  or  less  peculiar,  our 
general  recommendations  must  be  somewhat  modified  to  suit.  We  liave 
said  nothing  about  the  peculiar  conditions  connected  with  this  Goshen 
outbreak,  nor  have  we  mentioned  the  remedies  tried  by  the  onion-grow- 
ers, as  these  are  described  both  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bennett  in  their 
reports,  which  follow. 

We  believe  that  the  crop  can  be  grown  successfully  even  in  a  marked 
cut-worm  season  by  adopting  the  following  measures : 

As  a  preventive  we  would  treat  the  land  early  in  spring  with  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  ashes  (preferably  wood  ashes).  This  mixture  shonld 
be  spread  lightly  over  the  land,  after  plowing,  and  harrowed  in. 

If,  after  the  seed  is  sown  and  the  plants  have  begun  to  come  up,  the 
worms  still  appear  and  thr«ateu  damage,  we  would  employ  the  poisoned 
ball  system  described  on  pages  209  and  300  of  our  last  annual  report. 
This,  in  brief,  consists  in  placing  along  the  rows,  at  a  distances  of  15  or 
20  feet  apart,  small  bunches  of  freshcut  grass  or  other  green  plant  (cab- 
bage leaves  where  available),  which  have  been  previously  sprinkled  with 
dilute  Paris  green  or  London  purple.  By  this  means  nearly  all  of  the 
worms  can  be  destroyed  with  a  minimum  of  trouble. 

If,  as  is  very  improbable,  the  worms  should  still  appear  in  great  num- 
bers, by  migration  from  surrounding  fidds,  we  would  sprinkle  the  fields 
at  night,  while  the  worms  are  at  work,  with  a  dilute  emulsion  of  kero- 
sene. Mr.  Smith  shows  that  pure  kerosene  has  been  tried  at  Goshen 
with  the  efiect  of  killing  the  worms  and  simply  blackening,  but  not 
killing,  the  onion  tips.  We  are  not  satisfied,  however,  that  the  free 
use  of  pure  kerosene  would  not  seriously  injure  the  plants,  and  we 
recommend  instead  an  emulsion  as  being  safer  and  much  cheaper,  while 
just  as  efiective  in  killing  the  worms.  The  kerosene  is  emulsified  with 
soap  or  milk  in  order  that  ifc  may  be  readily  diluted  with  water.  For 
the  proper  preparation  and  application  of  the  emulsion  a  good  force- 
pump  is  needed,  but  beyond  this  no  apparatus  is  necessary.  The  best 
formula  for  this  preparation  is  that  given  on  page  331  of  our  last  annual 
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report.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  by  a  thorough  spraying  of  the 
fields  at  night  with  this  mixture  the  worms  can  be  destroyed  by  whole- 
sale. It  should  bo  used  most  thoroughly  at  the  points  in  the  field 
where  the  worms  are  first  noticed  to  work,  and  from  which  they  spread 
to  surrounding  portions.  The  first  appearance  should  be  watched  for 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  should  be  followed  by  the  most  energetic 
cflbrts  to  destroy  them. 

We  now  give  the  reports  submitted  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bennett, 
premising  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  gentleman  we  do  not  indorse  all 
of  his  suggestions,  but  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth  as  coming 
from  a  practical  gardener.  As  will  be  noticed,  these  suggestions  are 
not  supported  by  any  eridcnce  of  actual  experiment  in  the  onion  fields. 

REPORT  OF  JOHN  B.  SMITH. 

JUOT  18,  1885. 

Dear  Sir:  In  pursnanco  of  yonr  letter  of  instmctions  of  tlio  15tli  instant  I  went  to 
Gosben  yesterday.  I  had  notified  Mr.  Greene^  who  met  me  at  the  depot,  and  piloted 
me  around  among  the  farms  most  infested. 

Onion  farming  is  here  carried  on  extensively  in  low  meadows,  drained  swamp  land, 
and  the  like,  and  several  hundreds  of  acres  form  one  vast  onion  field.  The  persons  en- 
gaged in  onion  farming  are  largely  smaU  holders,  cnnivating  1,  2,  or  3  acres,  or 
thereabonts,  and  dependent  npon  this  crop  for  snpport.  The  crop  requires  constant 
care,  but  no  severe  labor,  and  the  whole  family,  from  the  baby  np,  turn  out  to  help. 

Looking  upon  this  vast  field  from  a  ridge,  it  appeared  beantifolly  green  in  places, 
variogatecl  by  ugly  bare  patches,  sometimes  an  acre  or  two  in  extent.  These  patches 
represent  the  work  of  the  Cut- worm,  of  which  I  sent  yon  a  largo  number  of  specimens 
by  yesterday's  mail. 

Everywhere  through  the  fields  were  men,  women,  and  children,  engaged,  as  inves- 
tigation proved,  in  hunting  Cut-worms,  and  with  such  success  tbal^three  little  girls 
h^  picked  in  the  morning  a  three-quart  pail  full.  In  one  spot,  less  than  15  inches 
square,  I  saw  40  full-grown  larvse  taken,  and,  while  they  are  not  everywhere  so  abun- 
dant, yet  one  could  gather  half  a  dozen  by  simply  turning  over  the  earth  for  a  short 
distance  along  a  row. 

There  is  only  one  species.  The  differenoe  in  size,  difierenoe  in  color  at  various  stages, 
and  difference  in  habit  at  different  periods  of  growing  led  to  the  idea  that  more  than 
one  species  was  engaged  in  the  work.  I  ascenained  by  inquiry  from  several  farmers 
that  the  larva  appeared  some  two  weeks  since,  or  as  soon  as  the  onions  had  fairly 
started,  and  were,  when  noticed  first,  between  one-fourth  and  one-half  an  inch  in 
length— most  of  them  nearer  to  the  latter  measurement.  At  this  period  of  their  lives 
they  were  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  earth  in  which  they  hid ;  but  early  in  the 
evening  they  came  out)  climbed  'to  the  tops  of  the  stalks,  and  ate  downward.  They 
were  in  such  numbers  that  one  man  said  he  was  fairly  discouraged  loolring  at  them. 
There  was  a  larva  to  every  stalk,  and  sometimes  more  than  one.  Curiously  enough  few 
tried  poisons,  but  every  one  turned  out  what  force  he  could  muster,  and  all  nightlong, 
by  the  light  of  lanterns,  gathered  Cut-worms.  As  the  worms  increased  in  size,  they 
ceased  climbing  and  cut  off  the  stalk  p,t  the  surface  ef  the  ground ;  this  change  of 
habit  is  very  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  slender  onion  stem  would  not  boar 
the  weight  of  a  fat  grub.  Still,  with  aU  their  exertions,  tho  farmers  did  not  succeed  in 
subduing  the  enemy,  and  many  smaU  farmers  lost  their  entire  crop,  a  loss  of  some  $200 
to  the  acre.  It  was  observed  that  tho  insects  started  from  centers,  and  spread  in 
every  direction  from  those  points.  Some  genius  noticed  this,  and  advised  isolating 
these  patches  by  ditching.  This  was  tried  and  proved  successful  to  a  great  extent 
Tvhere  the  sides  of  the  ditches  wore  made  perpendicular.  The  earth  is  friable,  and  the 
insects  could  not  get  out  of  a  ditch  12  inches  deep.  Some  patches  were  saved  in  this 
v?ay ,  others  had  already  been  invaded  and  were  destroyed.  Some  few  escaped  alto- 
gether, but  these  were  few  indeed.  I  noticed  also  that  weedy  fields  were  less  injured 
than  clean  fields,  probably  because,  there  being  a  greater  abundance  of  food,  the  dam- 
age to  the  staple  was  less  severe.  The  onion  is  easily  run  out  by  weeds,  and  growers 
keep  their  fields  as  clear  of  these  intruders  as  they  possibly  can.  The  cleanest  fields, 
however,  suffered  most,  because  there  was  nothing  to  eat  save  onions,  and  strong  fia- 
vor  was  no  objection  to  the  worm. 

A  few  experiments  looking  to  their  destruction  had  been  made.  One  man  used  Paris 
green,  but  without  much  success,  because  the  onion  offers  very  little  surface  for  an 
adhcronce  of  the  poison.  Another  used  pure  kerosene,  applying  it  to  six  rows  by 
'brushing  the  tips  with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  oil.  He  gathered  grnbs  from  other  por- 
tions of  his  field  until  4  a.  m.,  then  examined  these  six  rows  and  found  nothing  on 
them,  but  larvse  between  the  rows,  lying  on  their  backs,  apparently  gasping  Ibr 
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breath.  Next  day  he  saw  nothing  of  these  same  larve,  and  he  gave  np  the  experi- 
ment. The  kerosene  blackened  the  onion  tips,  but  did  not  affect  the  plant  other- 
wise, and  I  was  assured  that  even  pure  kerosene  might  be  applied  with  safety  to  the 
plant.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  remedy,  for  kerosene  applied  with  a  sprinkler  when 
the  worms  are  young  and  olimbing  (in  the  night,  of  course)  would  kill  the  vast  dki- 
Jority  of  them.  I  tried  the  effect  of  the  oil  on  a  few  specimens,  and  find  its  acliuii 
rapid  and  complete,  even  on  the  full-grown  larva.  The  younger  generation  would 
doubtless  be  still  more  susceptible,  x^ot  the  onion  alone  suffers  from  the  attacks  of 
this  insect ;  it  is  everywhere,  on  all  crops,  thoufi;h  nowhere  so  abundant  as  on  tbo  onion 
meadows.  The  sx>ecimens  sent  you  will  enable  you  to  determine  if  the  spccicK  is 
known;  if  not,  there  are  sufficient  to  rear.  I  have  kept  none  but  a  few  alcoliolic 
specimens  myself.  I  found  in  the  fields  a  single  larva  parasitized,  and  send  .von 
tne  parasites.  The  £ftrmers  are  scared,  for  it  means  distress,  and,  to  some,  al>8oiniu 
poverty.  I  gave  them  such  encouragement  as  I  could,  and  made  such  suggest!  onH  uh 
I  could  for  the  destruction  of  the  worms.  Still,  the  damage  has  been  done,  and  i>rob*> 
ably  a  few  days  more  will  witness  their  transformation  into  the  pupa  state. 

Last  year  they  appeared  in  the  fields  in  some  numbers,  but  created  no  alarm  and 
did  no  ^ery  great  ocunage. 

Some  ports  of  these  fields  are  also  infested  with  the  larva  of  an  Onion-fly  (AhUio- 
myia),  but  this  damage  they  can  stand.    Nearer  to  Turner's,  some  C  or  6  mdcs  ixom 
Goshen,  the  fly  is  said  to  be  more  destructive  than  the  Cut- worm. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  B.  SMITH. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 

U,  8.  EnUmologUtt  WaakingUm,  D,  0. 

REPORT  OF  THOMAS  BENNETT. 

Sib:  On  the  22d  instant,  by  your  advice.  I  went  to  Goshen,  Orange  County,  New 
York,  to  see  what  I  could  do  in  the  way  or  killing  the  Onipn  Cut-worms  which  are 
doing  so  much  damage  there  at  present.  As  yon  directed^  I  called  on  Mr.  Robert 
Younff,  who  lives  in  the  infested  district. 

Th»  place  is  called  Durlingville,  and  lies  about  4  miles  southwest  of  Goahen.  The 
onion  district  is  a  large,  almost  level  peat  bog,  nearly  surrounded  by  hills,  about  H 
miles  long  and  about  the  same  in  width.  The  public  road  passes  nearly  through  the 
center,  and  soon  rises  and  passes  over  a  low  hill  or  bluff  which  gives  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  surrounding  locality.  This  peat  bog  is  variously  stated  at  fh>m  7  to  10  feet 
deep,  and  in  some  places  much  more,  and  was  formerly  almost  covered  with  water, 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  the  *' drowned''  lands ;  but  by  a  system  of  ditching  it  has 
been  dried  and  found  to  contain  the  elements  of  great  fertility,  not  only  to  ftam  but 
also  to  garden  crops. 

Those  lands  were  formerly  owned  by  a  few  persons,  who  disposed  of  them  to  a  col- 
ony of  poor  people,  who  purchased  a  few  acres  according  to  their  means.  Among 
the  former  land-owners  is  Mr.  Robert  Young,  who  lives  upon  this  bluff,  a  kind  of 
pater/amili<M  to  the  colony. 

So  far  they  have  found  the  onion  a  very  profitable  crop,  and  fbr  several  years  have 
grown  it  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

The  people  were  all  busy  at  work,  each  family  busily  engaged,  some  weeding, 
others  using  small  hand  cultivators  between  the  rows  of  onions,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  busily  engaged  in  hand-picking  the  Cut-worms  or  grubs,  whion  lie  a 
little  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  all  must  do  in  order  to  save  the  crop 
and  keep  down  the  great  increase  of  this  most  destructive  pest,  for  as  yet  they  have 
learned  nothing  bettor. 

The  Onion  Cut-worm  when  fully  grown  is  about  li  inches  long,  works  only  at  night, 
and  during  the  day  lies  just  under  the  surface^  from  1  to  li  inches  deep.  By  ;a 
slight  draw  of  the  hand  these  worms  or  caterpillars  are  easily  found  ana  can  be 
picked  np  into  small  vessels,  carried  away  and  destroyed.  They  are  there  in  great 
numbers.  It  is  very  common  for  a  family  to  pick  10  or  12  quarts  by  day  and  the  same 
number  at  night  by  the  light  of  lamps.  These  most  industrious  i)eople  have  to  work 
night  and  day  to  keep  down  these  pests  and  save  their  crops.  At  night  the  worins 
are  all  either  crawling  over  the  ground  or  up  on  the  onion  leaves  eating  them.  Some 
of  the  larger  ones  cut  the  stems  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  young  onion  not  having 
formed  a  bulb  does  not  grow  again.  It  seems  this  pest  is  only  in  the  beginniug  of  its 
career,  for  last  year  the  damage  done  was  much  less  than  this  year,  and  according  to 
appearance,  if  there  is  not  a  stop  put  to  its  progress,  these  people  must  cease  to  grow 
onions  altogether.  But  it  is  to  oe  hoped  they  are  near  relief,  for  these  pests  and  all 
others  of  a  like  kind  are  easily  destroyed  if  taken  in  time  and  the  proper  means 
applied.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  stand  on  the  bluffs  and  look  east  and  west  and 
see  the  plain  covered  with  this  valuable  esculent,  but  for  the  red  patches  here  and 
there  wnich  mar  the  scene.  After  due  examination  I  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
done  this  year  to  kill  the  worms  in  the  ground  without  involving  too  much  ez- 
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l»tu80,  snch  as  spreading  a  thick  coating  of  salt  orer  the  gromid,  Ao.  I  therofoib 
triuil  hard  to  find  a  repellent  or  preveutlye  to  keep  them,  if  possible,  from  either 
cHmbing  on  or  cutting  the  plants.  This  conld  be  done  onlybydastlo^  or  .sprink- 
ling. I  therefore  madepowaers  of  different  strength  with  lime  and  coal-tar,  which 
nro  obnoxious  to  most  insects,  avoiding,  howeyer,  making  them  too  strong  lest  the 
crop  might  bo  injured.  The  people  aU  agreed  with  me  that  if  these  powders  nad  been 
]iut  un  about  three  or  four  weeks  previous,  when  the  skin  of  the  caterpillars  was 
>  oung  and  tender,  it  would  have  killed  them  and  saved  the  crop ;  but  it  was  hard  to 
inake  it  stick  without  wetting  the  leayes,  and  thepeople  in  their  present  disheartened 
state,  I  knew,  would  not  undertake  to  do  it.  This  wetting  could  have  been  done 
easily  from  the  ditches  when  the  plants  were  about  3  or  4  inches  high  and  the  grubs 
small  and  tender,  but  now  at  this  date  the  young  onions  are  large,  oyer  a  foot  nigh, 
and  spread  about,  and  the  watering  would  inyolye  a  great  deal  of  labor.  I  next  made 
solutions  of  alum  and  also  of  niter  (nitrate  of  potash)  separately,  and  combined  in 
equal  proportions— made  my  formulas  by  weighing  the  quantity  and  measuring  the 
water.  This  also  was  only  partially  sucoessfm,  and  of  course  I  could  not  recommend 
it.  I  next  tried  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  whioh^  by  reason  of  the  caustic  potash  which 
it  contains,  is  an  excellent  insectioide.  This  proyed  yery  good.  I  sprinkled  the 
solution  on  six  rows  across  a  lot  by  means  of  a  whitewash  bnuh,  and  when  we  went 
out  at  night  to  try  its  effects  we  oould  only  find  three  small  worms  eating  on  the  six 
rows.  I  made  this  solution  on  the  24th  instant^  at  11  a.  m..  and  to  try  its  effect  I 
wetted  about  half  a  pint  of  the  worms  on  Apiooe  of  old  sacking  doth,  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  they  all  appeared  dead.  This  eaye  neat  encouragement.  I  kept 
them  till  next  day  and  on  coming  away  at  9  o'clock  f3l  who  saw  them  agreed  they 
were  dead.  Certainly  the  solution  was  stron^about  a  quart  of  soft  soap  to  about 
7  quarts  of  water.  I  also  triad  a  itione  solution  of  kerosene  and  soft  soap— 1  pound 
ox  soap  boiled  in  3  quarts  of  water  and  1  quart  of  keroeene  added  and  stirred  into  it. 
I  put  1  quart  of  this  mixture  to  4  quarts  of  water  and  sprinkled  it  on  with  a  brush. 
I  thought  perhaps  the  kerosene  would  kill  the  onions,  but  it  did  not,  and  what  ap- 
pears strange,  it  did  not  seem  to  haye  much  better  effect  than  the  soft  soap  alone.  ^ 

I  also  tes&d  soft  soap  and  Paris  green,  soft  soap  and  tar-lime  powder.  These  were 
yery  good,  but  oould  not  say  (hat  onions  were  entirely  free  from  worms. 

The  remedies  I  haye  recommended  are  as  follows : 

Soon  after  the  onion  crop  has  been  gathered  let  a  good  coating  of  gas-house  lime 
and  salt  be  spread  oyer  the  ground.  Xiet  these  lie  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  be 
lightly  plowed  in  and  harrowed  thoroughly  so  as  to  mix  well  with  the  soiL  Also 
the  drains  or  open  ditches  must  be  cleaned  up  in  the  fall  of  all  grass  and  weeds,  and 
the  sod  which  nad  been  suffered  to  grow  out  4  or  5  feet  in  some  places  must  bo 
plowed  off  or  skinned  off  with  the  spade  and  then  burned.  I  was  told  they  must 
leaye  a  fbot  or  more  to  keep  the  frost  from  orumbling  down  the  edge.  *'  Very  well," 
I  said,  ''then  let  a  sprinklui«  of  salt  or  gas-house  lime  be  put  oyer  the  sod  as  well  as 
oyer  the  rest  of  the  ground.''^  These  aa&  must  be  gathered  up  and  kept  dry  till 
spring  and  though  not  nearly  so  good  as  wood  ashes  will  serve  a  good  purpose.  In 
early  spring,  or  before,  these  people  must  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood  aslies 
and  mix  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  or  wood  to  about  four  of  sod  ashes,  and  this 
quantity  then  well  mixed  with  at  least  one-half  its  bulk  of  fresh  slaked  lime.  After 
plowing  in  the  spring  and  just  before  sowing  the  seed|  these  ashes  and  lime  must  be 
spread  oyer  the  ground  and  harrowed  in.  It  would  also  be  the  better  at  the  same 
time  for  another  fight  dressing  of  salt.  The  gas-house  lime  must  be  in  a  fine  state,  and 
not  put  on,  as  we  often  see  it,  in  large  lumps. 

To  those  who  cannot  get  enough  of  gas-house  lime,  I  haye  recommended  a  good 
substitute,  namely,  gas-tar.  This  can  ea^y  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  running  it 
into  a  bed  of  sand,  sawdust,  or  dry  peat  gathered  from  the  surface  with  hoes.  Afrer 
absorbing  all  it  will  take  in,  it  can  easily  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  can  be 
spread  equally  and  yery  readily  oyer  the  ground.  This  also  wnl  destroy  both  eggs 
and  larva  of  all  moths  and  other  insects. 

Both  lime  and  ashes  are  excellent  as  a  manure  for  onions,  and  I  think  together  with 
the  salt  and  gas  lime,  which  will  be  giyen  in  the  fall,  will  yield  a  plentiful  crop 
without  the  stable  or  New  York  manure ;  besides,  insects  cannot  breed  m  these  mate- 
rials. 

To  those  who  cannot  procure  the  aboye-mentioned  remedies  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  a  change  of  crop,  for  one  year  at  least,  especially  in  those  plats  which  are 
badly  infested  with  either  Cut-worm  or  maggot. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  great  numbers  of  the  parent  moths  oould  be  trapped  during 
the  summer  by  flambeaus  and  torches  and  four-^aced  lanterns,  but  I  think  this  wiU 
not  be  necessary  if  the  means  of  the  destruction  of  the  worms  whioh  I  haye  reoom* 
mended,  be  fully  oanled  oat. 

I  am,  airi  most  respeotfUly  youxs,  

THOliAS  BBRRETT. 

Frof.  C.  y.  SiUT, 
'U.  8.  EnUmoiogUt. 
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THE  STEAWBBRRT  WEBVIIb 

(Anthonomt^  musculuSy  Say.) 

Order  Coleopteba;  Family  CuBCULiONiD-ffl. 

[Plate  VU;  Figs.  C  and  7.] 

PAST  mSTOBY. 

.  Tlio  first  reference  tliat  we  have  been  able  to  trace  to  this  insect  as 
injurious  to  the  Strawberry  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Beport  of  the 
'I>ei>artment  for  Noveraber-December,  1871,  where  Mr.  Glover  gives  an 
account  of  its  appeanince,  with  the  statement  from  Mr.  B.  Bryan,  Silrcr 
Hill,  Md.,  that  the  weevils  were  injuring  his  strawberries  soon  alter 
these  were  blooming,  the  beetle  piercing  ^e  blossom-buds  and  the  foot- 
stalks of  the  blossom -bud.  The  insect  was  there  referred  to  by  the 
name  otAnthonomus  signatm^  Say  {bisignatus  Schconh.).  He  also  showed 
that  no  vestiges  of  the  i^gg  or  larva  could  be  found.  In  May,  1S73,  we 
found  it  quite  injurious  on  Mr.  H.  Weaver's  fiarm  near  Saint  Louis, 
and.  our  notes  show  that  the  injury  was  done  to  the  blossoms,  although 
the  strawberries  were  at  the  time  out  of  bloom ;  that  when  the  weevils 
are  not  at  work  they  iiide  in  the  flower;  and  that  they  were  also  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  blossoms  of  the  Blueberry.  Ten  years  later,  or  in 
1883,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  published  an  account  of  its  injuries  in  the  report 
of  the  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society  for  1883,  where  he  states 
that  it  was  ruining  the  crop  on  Mr.  William  Chapman's  place  at  PhoBiiix, 
Keweenaw  County,  Michigan,  in  July  of  that  year,  bnt  that  it  disap- 
peared about  August  1.  Since  then  Professor  Cook  has  made  no  men- 
tion of  it,  from  which  wo  infer  that  it  has  not  again  appeared  in  injurious 
numbers.  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  in  his  extensive  artide  on  the  insect  ene- 
mies of  the  Strawberry,  published  in  the  Thirteenth  Eeport  of  the  State 
Entomologist  of  Hlinois  (1883),  mentioned  this  species,  but  added  no 
new  fSacts,  simply  quoting  Professor  Cook's  article. 

INJTJBY  IN  1885. 

During  the  summer  of  1884  this  Strawberry  Weevil,  or  Strawberry 
Anthonomus,  made  its  appearance  in  a  new  locality,  this  time  at  Boss- 
ville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Winant.  Mr. 
Wiuant's  crop  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  about  $1,500.  In  May, 
18Su,  the  beetle  again  a])peared  in  countless  numbers  in  the  same  local- 
ity and  spread  to  adjoining  gardens.  It  was  at  this  time  that  our  at- 
tention was  first  called  to  this  outbreak,  and  we  entered  into  corre- 
spo^idence  with  Mr.  Winant  and  had  Mr.  Smith  make  examination  of 
tlio  circumstances  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Winant,  writing  under  date  of  June  15,  made  the  following  state- 
nient : 

*  *  *  Plcaso  iiud  inclosod  a  sample  of  the  Strawberry  Beetle.  They  attack  the 
bearing  stems  just  nnder  the  hiUl  hv  boring  a  hole  in  the  stem,  and  the  forminfc  berry 
drops  to  the  gronnd  or  dries  np.  Those  wmch  escape  and  open  into  white  blossoms 
are  attacked  and  pierced  by  these  insects.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1884  I  was  offered 
13,000  for  my  crop,  bnt  in  a  few  days  this  party  declined  to  tale  it  on  account  of  tht 
damage  done  bv  these  insects.  At  first  I  supposed  it  was  caused  by  frost.  My  two 
acres  of  Sharplees  strawbenies  are  entirely  used  up.  If  all  that  are  now  left  were 
ripe  at  OQoe  I  am  potitiTe  it  would  not  amount  to  a  quart  to  the  acre.    This  is  a  Tory 
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serions  mattor:  thero  aro  many  other  growers  in  this  place  that  are  badly  troubled 
by  this  pest.  The  strawberries  will  bo  cut  short  and  will  amount  to  tUonsands  of 
dollars*  loss  on  account  of  these  pests.  If  we  do  not  find  a  reme<ly  to  extenninate  them 
tbey  will  be  so  numerous  by  unothor  year  that  they  will  take  the  entire  crop,  not 
only  here  but  in  many  other  places,  for  they  have  made  their  upi>enrauce«  I  am  told, 
in  New  Jersey.    •    *    ♦    They  are  now  (June  15)  quite  hard  to  lind. 

Further  facts  may  bo  jratbercd  from  tbo  following  extract  ftora  an 
article  published  iu  tbb  Westfield  (Statcn  Island)  Times  of  about  June 
13, 18S5: 

Tlie  Strawberry  Beetle  still  continues  its  ravages,  and  gradually  spreads  from  farm 
to  farm,  and  unless  something  is  done  to  check  it»  career  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
strawberries  can  be  raised  in  the  town  of  Wcstfield  two  years  hence.  Two  rears  ago 
they  made  their  first  appearance  on  Mr.  S.  G.  Winant's  viuos ;  last  year  they  destroyed 
uiore  than  half  his  crop,  and  this  year  they  have  utterly  destroyed  his  entire  crop  of 
Sharpless.  Mr.  Winant  thinks  he  will  not  be  able  to  pick  one  crate  of  berries  from 
2  acres  of  very  vigorous  vines,  and  a  careful  inspection  of  the  vines  convinces  us  that 
he  has  not  overestimated  the  damage. 

Mr.  Bobert  Barton,  who  lives  on  an  adjoining  farm,  has  half  an  acre  of  vines,  and  will 
not  have  berries  enoueh  for  his  own  table. 

The  beetles  appeared  last  year  on  Isaac  Wort's  and  John  Kern's  vines,  and  this  year 
they  have  de8troye<l  about  one-half  of  Mr.  Kern's  crop,  and  have  entirely  destroyed 
1  i  acres  of  Mr.  Wort's  old  beds  so  that  ho  has  plowed  them  up.  Mr.  Winant  has  also 
begun  plowing  under  some  of  his  ilnest  vines.  This  pest  seems  to  be  limited  to  a 
small  territory  lying  between  Kroischerville,  Roesville,  and  Pleasant  Plains,  but  it  is 
slowly  enlarging  its  sphere  of  usefulness  (T),  and  has  this  year  made  its  first  appear- 
ance on  a  number  of  other  farms. 

Our  growers  have  tried  experiments  with  a  view  to  destroying  the  beetle :  but  they 
cannot  use  xM>isons  without  (festroying  the  fruit,  and  they  know  so  little  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  this  beetle  that  they  are  working  entirely  in  the  dark.  The  8ti:awberry 
Beetle  is  black,  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  pierces  the 
stems  just  below  the  blossoms.  The  blossom  invariably  dies  from  the  wound.  In 
examining  a  field  where  they  have  been  at  work,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  stem 
that  originally  bore  fifteen  or  twenty  blossoms  sti^nding  perfectly  bare. 

HABITS  AND  NATUBAL  HISTORY. 

Mr.  Smith  visited  Mr.  AVinaut  on  Juno  15,  and  his  observations  are 
given  in  his  own  words,  as  follows : 

In  the  strawberry  patch,  about  2  acres  in  size,  I  found  perfect  imagines  of  the 
AnUionomvs  in  abundance  on  the  few  remaining  blossoms.  I  send  in  the  box  some 
samples  of  the  work  done  by  the  insect,  and  also  a  vial  containing  a  number  of  liv- 
ing specimens,  many  taken  in  coitu.  All  wore  on  the  blossoms,  and  on  many  blos- 
soms there  were  three  or  four  beetles,  and  all  the  remaining  flowers  were  more  or  less 
eaten.  A  large  proportion  of  the  berries  grown  by  Mr.  Winant  are  the  ^^  Sharpless" 
variety,  and  this  is  most  severely  attacked.  Scarcely  a  berry  had  set,  and  most  of 
the  plants  showed  the  fruit  stalk  with  several  dried-up  buds,  as  yon  will  see  by  the 
specimens  of  which  I  send  a  number  in  the  box  referred  to. 

My  observations  and  questions  have  given  me  the  following  information :  Previous 
to  ltid4  the  insect  had  not  been  observed,  and  had  certainly  done  no  appreciable  dam- 
age. In  the  spring  of  1884  it  appeared  in  large  numbers  and  at  once  attacked  the 
buds,  piercing  the  stem  a  short  distance  below  the  bud,  sometimes  causing  the  bud  to 
drop,  or  agaiu  to  shrivel  and  dry  up.  The  si>ecimens  in  the  box  show,  better  than  I 
can  descri L>e,  the  work  of  this  insect.  About  half  the  crop  was  taken  last  year  ( V^ ) ; 
this  year  berries  of  the  Sharpless  variety  are  a  rarity.  The  vines  are  fine  and  thrifty 
and  nothing  bothers  them  except  this  post.  It  is  said  to  be  enntiucd  to  a  limited  dis- 
trict, but  I  believe  it  has  simply  been  overlooked  elsewhere,  and  not  reported,  for  1 
have  for  some  time  heard  complaints  at  second  or  third  hand  of  an  insect  working  as 
this  does.  The  beetle  first  appeared  this  season,  some  three  weeks  ago,  with  the  liret 
buds  of  the  *'  Sharpless,"  and  has  continued  since,  moving  from  place  to  place  as  it 
coiui)letes  its  work  of  destruction.  I  searched  carefuUy  for  eggs  and  larvu)  in  the 
buds  that  had  been  out  off,  but  without  snocess.  I  send  some  of  the  buds  in  the  box, 
hoping  you  may  have  better  success. 

This  sums  up  the  information  obtainable  as  to  its  history  and  habits.  The  beetle 
has  always  boon  taken  commonly  enough  sweeping  in  flowery  meadows.  Not  all  the 
varieties  of  strawberries  are  equally  subject  to  attack.  The  ''  Sharpless,"  and  all 
those  varieties  which  like  it  are  "  perfect"  hearers, and  have  similar  flowera,  toffer 
most    The  ''Manchester,"  <' Jersey  Qoeen,''  "Gypsy,"  Mid  othen  of  the  KHMilled 
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**  pistillate ''  vftrietles,  which  are  imperfect  bearers,  are  less  subject  to  (thoDgb  not  ot- 
eDipt  ixom)  attack.  Until  the  **  Sharpless ''  and  its  nearer  allies  are  all  destroyed  t  lit^ 
otbors  are  not  attacked.  It  seems  also  that  only  buds  and  flowers  are  injured  by  tlit> 
beetle,  and  where  a  strawberry  has  fairly  started  it  is  safe.  Further,  it  secniH  that 
only  buds  are  severed  from  the  staXk,  the  flowers  being  simply  eaten  out  and  de- 
tit  royed. 

At  this  time  the  buds  are  all  gone,  only  straggling  flowers  appear,  and  here  and 
tboro  a  berry  sugjg;e8ts  what  might  have  been. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  tbe  buds  and  that  the  larva 
undergoes  its  transformations  in  those  that  iall  to  the  ground. 

Later  in  the  season  Mr.  Smith  made  another  trip  to  Staten  Island, 
under  instructions,  in  order  to  learn  something  concerning  tbe  earlier 
states  of  the  insect.  He  visited  Mr.  Winant  on  October  6  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  field,  but  the  most  careful  search  in  and  on  all  parts  of  the 
plants  failed  to  show  any  traces  of  any  larva  which  could  with  any  de- 
gree of  probability  bo  connected  with  this  beetle.  On  the  contrary,  tbe 
plants  were  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous,  the  only  insects  found 
being  a  few  spfecimens  of  the  adult  of  one  of  the  Strawberry  Eoot-worms 
(Paria  aterrima)^  close  to  the  roots  underground,  evidently  in  winter 
quarters,  and  three  specimens  of  the  larvae  of  the  Strawberry  Crown- 
miner  (hitherto  known  as  Anarsia  lineatella). 

With  a  view  of  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  pos- 
sible larval  habits  of  the  species  we  shall  presently  consider  its  charac- 
ters and  its  synonymy,  the  variation  which  the  mature  beetle  is  subject 
to,  and  the  known  larval  habits  of  otherspecies  of  the  genus.  From  the 
facts  set  forth  in  those  connections  it  is  evident  that  the  larval  habits  of 
the  genus  Anthonomus  show  great  diversity  as  to  food-plant,  and  do  not 
offer  any  definite  clue  for  the  natural  history  of  the  species  under  con- 
sideration. 

There  is,  however,  a  species  {A.  suturalis)  so  nearly  allied  to  musculua 
that  even  I)r.  Le  Oonte  has  considered  that  the  two  may  possibly  prove 
to  be  the  same.  Now  it  happens  that  we  know  the  larval  habits  of  A. 
MUturalis^  and  the  important  bearing  which  this  question  of  the  specific 
identity  or  distinctness  of  these  two  forms  has  on  the  habits  of  the 
strawberry  pest,  as  well  as  the  insuflacienoy  of  previous  descriptions, 
justifies  the  classifioatory  and  descriptive  details  which  we  have  entered 
into  at  the  end  of  this  article,  and  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  similarity  of  the  two  forms,  they  should  be 
considered  as  distinct  species.  We  are  Justified,  however,  in  inferring 
that  mtisculusy  on  account  of  its  relationship  with  suturaUSy  may  also 
prove  to  have  similar  habits,  t.  e.,  to  breed  in  similar  kinds  of  galls  and 
possibly  in  the  numerous  Phylloxera  galls  on  Hickory. 

Mv4ionlus  is  an  abundant  species  and  is  distributed  throughout  tin; 
Atlantic  States,  occurring  firom  Massachusetts  and  Michigan  to  IHoridn 
aiid  Texas.  It  is  to  be  found  throughout  spring  and  summer  on  all  mrx  s 
of  flowers  and  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  and  m  winter  time  the  beeili? 
finds  shelter  under  old  leaves  and  other  d6bri8  in  our  woods  and  jr«i - 
dens.  That  it  does  not  breed  upon  the  Strawberry  plant  is  not  duIv 
proved  by  the  failure  of  all  observers  to  find  any  trace  of  its  larvn  on 
that  plant,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  beetles  are  abundant  in  lo<*:i!i 
ties  where  strawberries  are  comparatively  rare  or  almost  absent. 

NATURAL  niSTOBY  OF  OTHER  SPECIES  OP  THE  GENUS  ANTHONOMUS. 

Mr.  B.  D,  Walsh  first  records*  the  fact  that  three  of  our  Korth 
American  species  oi  Antlionomw  are,  in  the  larva  state,  inquilinous  in 

*  Procoedingi  Sntom.  Boo.  PhiUdelphiA,  iii,  pp.  547,  619,  ftnd  vol.  tI,  p.  965,  fL 
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^alls  made  by  other  insects.  He  states  that  A.  suturalis  is  iDQuilinous 
ill  the  galls  made  by  Phylloxera  carycB-globuli  Walsh,  and  Fh.  caryce- 
folii  fFitch),  upon  the  leaves  of  hickory  trees,  and  that  A.  sycophanta 
Walsh,  ♦  was  bred  by  him  in  large  numbers  from  various  Saw-fly  galls 
oil  willows.  A  third  species, -4..  oratwgi  Walsh.t  was  obtained  by  him 
from  a  Gecidomyidous  gall  (0.  eratcegupUcaj  Walsh)  on  Thorn  {Cratwgus 
crus-galli). 

Wo  have  on  several  occasions  bred  A.  ^ooph(mta  &om  the  Saw-fly  galls 
indicated  by  Mr.  Walsh.  Still  more  frequently  we  have  found  upon 
opening  Thylloxera  galls  on  Hickory  (and  particularly  Ph.  carycB-gum^ 
mosa  Kiley,  and  PA,  carycd-globuU  Walsh)  specimens  of  the  typical  A. 
stUuralis  ;  but  those  so  obtained  show  no  variation  in  the  direction  of  the 
typical  A,  mtuculus  nor  of  its  varieties  as  presently  indicated,  and  this 
confirms  the  conclusions  presently  drawn  &om  other  considerations, 
that  A.  iuturalis  is  specifically  different  from  A.  mmculu$.  We  have 
also  found,  with  Mr.  Schwarz,  a  third  species  {A.  Jlavicornia  Boh.), 
having  close  affinity  with  musoulusj  inquilinous  in  an  undeschbed  Ce- 
cidomyidous  gall  on  the  leaves  of  Solatium  eleagnifoUumj  in  Texas. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  breeding  habits  of  four  species  having 
close  affinity  with  A.  muaoulua  have  been  ascertained,  and  from  this  anal- 
ogy we  might  conclude  that  this  last-named  species  would  also  be,  in 
the  larva  state,  an  inquiline  in  some  gall  made  by  another  insect.  XJn 
fortunately,  however,  the  '* unity  of  habit"  is  by  no  means  preserved  in 
the  genus  Anthonamus,  at  least  so  far  as  our  Korth  American  species  are 
concerned.  Among  the  species  allied  to  A.  muaculus  there  is  still  one 
of  which  the  breeding  habits  are  known,  viz,  A.  juniperinusj  Sanborn, 
which  breeds  in  Podisomaj  a  tough  fungus  on  juniper  trees.  Among  the 
other  species  we  hardly  need  refer  to  A.  quadrigihbtis,  Say,  because  it 
is  only  too  well  known  as  the  Apple  Ourculio,  its  larva  living  within 
apples.  Another  very  large  species.  A,  grandis^  Boh.,  we  have  reared 
at  this  Department  from  dwarfed  cotton  bolls  sent  from  Northern  Mex- 
ico by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer.  Mr.  Schwarz  has  observed  the  oviposition 
of  A.  gulariSj  Le  0.,  in  the  blossoms  of  Cassia  marylandica  (Bull.  Brook- 
lyn Ent.  Soc.). 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  European  species  of  Anthonomiu^  we 
findasummaryof  the  species  observed  in  the  larva  state  in  the  admira- 
ble work  of  Ed.  Perris,  "  Larves  do  Ool6opt6res"  (p.  401).  Six  species, 
(A.  pomorumy  pyri^  druparuntj  prunij  pedioularius,  and  ruM)  are  known 
to  oviposit  in  the  not  yet  opened  blossoms,  chiefly  of  firait  trees,  the 
larv»  living  within  the  blossoms  which  they  prevent  from  further  de- 
velopment. A  single  species,  A.  spilotusy  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
It  deposits  one  egg  within  the  young,  not  yet  unfolded,  leaf  of  the  pear 
tree.  Either  by  the  egg-puncture  of  the  parent  beetle  or  by  the  action 
of  the  young  larva  this  leaf  remains  rolled  up,  t^us  forming  an  excellent 
shelter  for  the  larva  which  feeds  upon  the  substance  of  the  leaf. 

The  larva)  of  all  known  species  of  Anthonomus  never  enter  the  ground, 
but  transform  to  pupa  within  the  blossom  or  fruit  they  have  attacked 

BJBHBDIX8. 

But  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  experimenting  with  remedies.  The 
agent  of  a  patent  mixture,  known  as  Dr.  Wolfs  Vermin  Soap,  visited 

*Thi8  apeoieg  is  also  closely  aUied  in  Bhai>e  and  sonlptnre  to  A,  mmouluSf  bntthe 
elytea  are  not  shining,  and  the  sonlptnre  of  the  thorax  is  very  coarse. 

t  This  belongs  to  the  ffronp  of  Anthonomue,  in  which  the  fonioleTof  the  antonno  is 
e-Johited. 
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the  field,  and  as  we  learn  from  the  Westfield  Times  of  June  20, 1885,  was 
quite  successful.  The  report  of  our  Indiana  agent,  ]\lr.  Webster,  how- 
ever, would  indicate  that  this  remedy  does  not  accomplish  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it* 

As  soon  as  the  life-history  of  the  species  has  been  made  out  we  may 
be  able  to  indicate  some  cheap  and  wholesale  method  of  extermination, 
but  until  then  wo  shall  liave  to  rely  upon  such  remedies  as  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  beetles  themselves  while  at  work.  Here  the  difficulty  arises, 
that  the  beetles  are  abundant  everywhere,  and  are  constantly  coming 
to  the  strawberry  patch.  Hence  a  field  treated  one  morning  so  that  all 
of  the  beetles  are  killed,  may  the  next  day  be  swarming  with  them  again. 
The  kerosene  emulsion  may  doubtless  be  used  advantageously,  while 
pyrothrum  (either  mixed  with  flour  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  15,  and 
dusted  over  the  plants  while  the  weevils  are  at  work,  or  stirred  with 
cold  water,  at  the  rate  of  200  grains,  or  13.6  grams,  to  the  gallon,  and 
sprinkled  on  the  vines)  may  also  prove  serviceable. 

As  rcpellants,  gas-lime  and  sawdust  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid, 
well  scattered  through  the  field,  might  prove  of  some  benefit 

OnABjLOTERS  AlO)  SYNONYMY. 

As  already  stated,  tiiis  strawberry  pest  was  referred  by  Mr.  Glover 
to  Anikonomms  signatus^  Say.  and  a  number  of  our  own  specimens  agree 
so  closely  with  Say's  original  description  of  A.  signaiusy  as  well  as  with 
Dr.  Le  Conte's  description,t  that  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  about 
the  correctness  of  the  determination.  A  number  of  other  specimens, 
however,  which  we  sent  to  Dr.  Le  Conte,  were  returned  to  us  with  the 
determination  ^^A.inusculus,  Say,"  and  trusting  to  Dr.  Le  Oonte's  author- 
ity we  have,  in  our  correspondence,  referred  to  this  strawberry  pest  as 
A.  mnseulnSy  Say.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  dilBculty 
in  coming  to  a  decision  regarding  the  two  supposed  species  we  repeat 
here  Say's  descriptions : } 

A.  mu8ou1u8, — Dull  rufous;  scutel  and  clytrol  spotted  bands  whitish. 

Inhabits  United  States. 

Curoulio  varian$t  Mclsh.  CataL 

Body  more  or  less  dull  rufous  or  piceous,  punctured;  head  piceons;  rostrum  with 
elevated  lines;  antonuaa  rufous;  club  dusky:  thorax  piceous,  very  much  crowded 
with  punctures ;  small  recurved  distant  whitish  hairs ;  scutel  oval  white :  elytra  with 
dilated  impressed  stria)  of  largo  punctures ;  rufous  with  edge  piceous ;  two  or  three 
undulated,  macular,  whitish  bands  of  short  hairs :  beneath  piceous;  feet  rufous. 

Length,  including  the  rostrum,  one-tenth  of  an  inoh. 

Var.  a.    Obscure  piceous,  almost  black;  bands  obvious. 

This  varies  considerably  in  its  depth  of  coloring. 

A,  sifpiatus. — Body  with  numerous,  prostrate,  white  hairs:  rostrum  longer  than 
the  head  and  thorax,  slightly  arquated,  linear,  lineated;  scutel  oval;  elytra  san- 
guineous, with  punctured,  impressed  stri»;  region  of  the  sontel  to  the  middle  of  the 
suture,  and  band  of  three  largo,  unequal  spots  behind  the  middle,  brown. 

Inhabits  United  States. 

Length  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

I  adopt  the  name  proposed  by  Schonherr,  in  preference  to  that  of  sanguinipennis, 
under  which  I  described  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  these  descriptions  that  the  dif- 
ferences given  between  the  two  species  are  merely  those  drawn  from 
coloration. 

Turning  to  Dr.  Le  Oonttfs  tabular  arrangement  of  the  species  of 
Anihonomm  {RhijncJiophoraj  &c.,  p.  195),  we  find  that  he  distinguishes 

*  See  Bulletin  No.  11,  Division  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricoltnie. 

tThe  Rhynchophora  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  p.  199. 

t  Complete  writings  of  Thomas  Say,  edited  by  Le  Conte,  i,  p.  S77  and  p.  5M. 
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the  two  species  mainly  by  the  structure  of  the  antennx^  A.  signatus 
having  the  funicle  of  the  antennsB  slender,  with  the  second  joint  longer 
than  the  third,  whereas  A.  musculus  (and  a  number  of  other  species) 
has  the  funicle  less  slender,  with  the  second  joint  equal  to  the  third. 
This  is  the  difference  also  upon  which  he  separated  them  in  correspond- 
ence with  us  in  1873.  In  his  description  of  A.  signatus  (  l.  c,  p.  199), 
he  says,  however:  "The  second  joint  of  the  funiculus  of  the  antenn©  is 
perceptibly  longer  than  the  third,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  preced- 
•ing  species.  It  therefore  forms  a  passage  to  the  small  species  which 
compose  the  next  group." 

Thus  the  importance  of  the  antennal  structure  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two  species  is  already  weakened  by  Dr.  Le 
Conte's  own  statement.  Moreover,  upon  examination  of  a  large  series 
of  specimens  collected  on  strawberry  plants,  we  find  that  the  length  of 
the  funicle  of  the  antennae  as  well  as  the  relative  length  of  the  second 
and  third  joints  are  subject  to  variation.  In  some  specimens  the  second 
ioint  is  distinctly  longer  than  the  third,  while  in  other  specimens  the 
difference  is  hardly  noticeable.  The  outer  joints  of  the  funicle  are 
sometimes  nearly  rounded  and  sometimes  distinctly  transverse,  t.  c, 
wider  than  long.  The  same  variation  may  bo  noted  in  other  allied 
species  of  this  genus,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  Dr.  Le  Conte  has 
overrated  the  importance  of  this  character.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  distinguishing  character  of  any  constancy,  it  would  seem  to 
be  advisable  to  unite  the  two  forms  under  one  specific  name.  In  this 
case  this  name  musoulus  Say  must  be  adopted  as  having  priority. 

How  greatly  the  coloration  varies  may  be  gathered  from  the  tabular 
statement  given  in  connection  with  the  redescription.  Still  another 
species  must  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  A.  suturalis,  described 
and  figured  by  Major  Le  Conte  (Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist,  New  York,  i,  p. 
171,  pi.  xi.  Fig.  9),  and  placed  by  Dr.  Le  Oonto  {Bhynchophora^  &c.,  p. 
200)  immediately  before  A.  musculus.  Mature  and  well-developed  speci- 
mens of  suturalis  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  coloration  of  the 
elytra,  which  are  black,  with  a  large  red  or  bright  orange-colored  spot 
on  the  apex,  the  suture  alone  being  black.  However,  this  red  spot 
varies  in  extent,  and  specimens  in  which  the  elytra  are  nearly  entirely 
red  come  extremely  close  to  the  more  immature  specimens  of  A.  mv^cu- 
lus  (as  we  have  already  ^shown,  p.  278),  so  that  Dr.  Lo  Conte  says  himself 
of  this  latter  species  (EhynchopJiora^  &c.,  p.  201):  "Smaller  and  more 
robust  [than  suturalis],  with  the  beak  more  slender,  and  the  funicle  of 
the  antennsB  with  the  outer  joints  more  rounded.  I  can  find  no  other 
differences  worth  mentioning,  and  it  will  very  probably  be  found  to  be 
not  distinct." 

DESORIPTiyE. 

Ant7iono9i»9  muscuhiSy  Say — Qoneral  shape  oblong,  narrowing  anteriorly.  Average 
Icugtlj,  2™™.  Head  black,  nearly  opaque ;  sparsely  and  obsoletely  panctiilato ;  with  a 
few  hairs  fringing  the  eyes,  and  with  a  pnnctifonn  impression  between  the  eyes; 
beak  distinctly  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax,  slightly  curved,  obsoletely  tricari- 
nate  above,  extreme  tip  shining  and  impnnctate ;  antenuse  honey-yellow,  second  joint 
of  fnniole  slender,  about  half  as  long  as  the  first  and  nearly  twice  as  long  as  wide,  the 
following  joints  rounded  or  even  snbtransverse ;  club  blackish,  oblong.  Thorax  wider 
than  long,  narrowed  and  constricted  anteriorly,  sides  rounded,  base  slightly  bisinnate, 
upper  side  shining,  densely  and  rather  strongly  punctate,  sparsely  pubescent,  the 
hairs  bein^  longer  and  denser  in  front  of  the  sen  tell  urn,  which  is  oval,  and  densely 
covered  with  wCite  pubescence.  Elytra  at  base  much  wider  than  the  thorax,  about 
one  and  two-third  times  longer  than  wide,  convex,  shining,  variable  in  color,  very 
little  widening  behind  the  middle,  shoulders  well  marked,  sides  straight,  at  tip  rather 
broadly  rounded ;  pnnctate-striate/striu)  rather  shallow,  but  the  punctures  within  them 
deep,  intezitices  a  little  ?rider  than  the  stris,  imponotate ;  pubesoenoe  yaiialiley  nni- 
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ally  consistine  of  scattered  whitish  hairs  and  two  narrow  transrerse  bands  behind  the 
miadle  nnited  at  the  suture.  Under  side  black  or  reddish-piceous,  nearly  oparjne, 
pubescence  denser  than  on  the  upper  side,  abdominal  segments  finely  pnuctulate. 
Legs  slender,  femora  with  a  small,  acute  tooth,  that  on  the  hind  femora  being  vory 
small. 
The  more  conspicuous  color  varieties  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

VariatioM  of  Anthonomus  muiculu$, 

(a)  Elytra  blood-red,  each  with  a  large  blackish  spot  behind  the  middle,  extendi iiji; 
from  the  margin  to  the  third  stria,  and  with  another  but  sm^er  spot  near  tlio  suture^ 
both  spots  margined  with  a  fringe  of  whitish  pubescence  (^hi$ignatu8,  Gyll,)* 

(b)  Like  the  preceding,  but  the  small  spot  is  wanting  (signatua,  Gyll.)- 

(o)  Like  the  nrst,  but  the  fringe  of  pubescence  nearly  or  entirely  wanting. 

(d)  Like  the  iirst,  but  the  large  spot  does  not  reach  the  margin. 

(e)  Elytra  dark  reddiah-browu,  or  piceous,  or  black,  the  large  spot  and  the  fringing 
pnoescence  more  or  less  distinct. 

(/)  Elytra  uniformly  reddish  or  brownish,'spot  obsolete  or  wanting,  whitish  pubes- 
cence very  scanty  or  almost  entirely  absent  (muaouUu,  Say). 

(g)  Elytra  black  or  piceous.  tip  blood-red,  pubescence  evident  or  absent. 

Ih)  Elytra  brownish  or  reddish-brown,  suture  and  side-margin  black. 

The  color  of  the  legs  and  thorax  varies  fh>m  reddish-brown  to  piceous-black,  inde- 
pendently of  the  color  of  the  elytra. 

Comparative  Differ&noei  between  Anthonomue  euturalU  and  A.  mu$6uku, 
A,  euturalii  Le  0.  A,  mueouUu  Say. 

Average  length,  2.3»"»  to  3"".  l.C"»»»  to  2.8»». 

General  ehape. 

Oblong;  sides  parallel.  Less  oblong;  somewhat  widening  be- 

hind. 

Beak. 

Punctation  usually  finer,  sparser,  and  Punctation  stronger  and  denser;  cari- 
less  distinct ;  oarination  indistinct.  nation  more  distinct. 

Antenna. 

Funide  more  slender;  outer  joints  al-  Funiclo  stouter;  outer  Joints  globular 
most  longer  than  wide;  club  less  abruptly  or  even  subtransverse ;  club  abruptly 
formed.  formed. 

Thorax. 

Less  transverse;  sides  less  rounded ;  api-  Transverse;  sides  rounded :  apical  con- 

cal  constriction  more  distinct  and  longer;  striction  short;  upper  side  less  shining; 

upper  side   very   shining;   pnnctations  punctations  finer  and  denser;  hairs  coarse 

coarser  and  (usually)  less  dense ;  hairs  and  longer, 
very  fine  and  short. 

Twice  as  long  as  wide:  hardly  widening  Distinctly  shorter  ("if  times  as  long  as 

behind;  strite  a  little  aeeper;  punctures  wide);  widening   behind;  striae  less  im- 

within  them  coarser;   pubescence  very  pressed,  with  the  punctures  loss  coarse; 

sparse  and  fine,  never  forming  transverse  pubescence  coarser,  usually  forming  two 

bands.  transverse  bands. 

Color  black,  with  a  large  usually  well-  Color  red.  or  brown,  or  black,  with  or 

<lo lined  apical  spot  yellow  or  red;  suture  without  a  black  spot  behind  the  middle ; 

al  ways  black.  very  rarely  black,  with  the  tip  indistinctly 

dark  red. 

RdHU. 

Breeds  in  Phylloxera  galls  on  hiokorv  Frequently  found  injuring  strawberry 

leaves,  and  is  frequently  found  in  such  blossoms,  but  has  never  been  found  in 

galls,  out  has  never  been  found  ii^uring  Phylloxera  gaUs  on  hickory  leaves, 
■trawbeny  blotionw. 
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THE  PEAR  MIDGB  OB  PEAE  DIPLOSIS. 

{Diplosis  nigra[t]y  Meigen.) 

Order  Dipteba  5  Family  OEorDOMYiD-as. 

[Plato  Vn;  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4.] 

We  have  for  some  time  been  interested  in  an  insect  whicL  bas  j\i>- 
pcared  in  a  limited  region  near  Meriden,  Conn.,  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  iarge  fmit  fiinn  of  Messrs.  Coe  Bros.  In  the  spring  of  1881 
these  gentlemen  had  some  slight  con*espondence  with  the  Bcpartment, 
of  which  no  mention  has  been  made  in  the  rex)orts,  and  there  the  matter 
was  dropped  until  June,  1884,  when  they  wrote  to  us  in  reference  to  the 
matter. 

As  will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  an  introduced  species ;  that  it  has  been  introduced  within  quite 
recent  years,  and  that  it  is  so  far  confined  to  a  very  limited  region.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  we  call  particular  attention  to  it  now,  as  we 
did  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley  Horticultural  Society  held 
in  New  Orleans  last  January,  where  we  urged,  as  we  would  now  urge, 
that  some  decisive  steps  be  taken  to  stamp  it  out.  If,  as  we  now  believe, 
this  new  pest  is  confined  to  the  orchards  of  the  Messrs.  Coe  and  such 
as  immediately  adjoin  them,  it  seems  to  us  that  some  such  society  as 
the  American  Pomological  Society  would  be  justified  in  empowering  a 
committee  to  especially  look  into  the  matter  and  effectually  destroy 
the  pear  crop  within  the  limits  of  the  insect's  present  distribution  in  this 
countxy  for  two  or  three  consecutive  years,  compensating,  if  need  be, 
the  owners  for  the  loss  of  their  crops. 

In  view  of  the  immense  losses  sustained  within  the  last  twenty-five 
vears  by  the  spread  of  introduced  injurious  insects,  which  might  in  the 
beginning  have  been  stamped  out  or  kept  out  by  proper  concert  of  ac- 
tion, we  cannot  urge  too  strongly  such  action  in  this  case. 

In  order  to  learn  all  possible  facts  in  reference  to  the  insect,  we  had 
Mr.  Smith  visit  the  locality,  instructing  him  to  collect  a  large  amount 
of  material,  to  ascertain  whether  the  larva  leaves  the  fruit  for  pupation 
before  the  fruit  falls  or  afterwards,  and  more  particularly  to  collect  all 
faots  bearing  upon  its  possible  importation  and  upon  its  distribution. 
Mr.  Smith's  report  was  published  in  our  last  annual  report  (pp.  396-398) 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

LIFE  HISTOBY  AND  HABITS. 

From  a  careful  rearing  and  study  of  this  insect  in  the  office,  and  from 
correspondence  with  the  Messrs.  Coe,  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Smitn's  report, 
wo  may  summarize  the  insect's  history  in  America  as  follows: 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  spring,  in  the  flower  end  of  the  fruit,  as  hood 
as  or  even  before  it  ^<  sets."  The  fruit  grows  and  soon  assumes  a  some- 
what distorted  appearance,  or,  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  ^<  an  irregular,  some- 
what knobby"  look,  or  occasionally  seeming  abnormally  round.  If  one 
of  these  young  pears  be  cut  open,  its  interior  will  be  found  to  be  chan- 
neled and  grooved,  the  seeds  separated  and  eaten  into,  and  the  entire 
core  disorganized.  Surrounded  with  excremental  pellets  and  partly  im- 
bedded in  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  will  be  found  from  ten  to  thirty  little 
yellowish- white  maggots,  which,  as  they  grow,  absorb  more  and  more  of 
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the  pulp,  usually,  however,  attainiDg  tlieir  full  growth  before  the  inte- 
rior of  the  pear  has  been  entirely  conBumed.  Wheu  ftill  grown  they  leave 
the  fruit  cither  through  the  calyx  end  or  through  some  crack  or  soft  spot 
and  drop  to  the  ground,  working  their  way  underneath  the  surface. 

The  larvce  (PI.  VII,  Fig.  2)  progress,  as  do  other  species  of  Diplosis^ 
by  a  scries  of  skips  or  jumps,  by  which  they  fling  themselves  an  inch  or 
more  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  anal  end  of  the  body  is  curved  under 
until  it  reaches  the  posterior  margin  of  the  first  thoracic  joint,  the  ante- 
rior end  of  the  body  being  also  somewhat  curved  downward,  and  is  then 
suddenly  snapped  straight  with  such  force  as  to  lift  and  throw  the  whole 
body. 

rrom  observations  made  by  the  Messrs.  Coe,  it  seems  that  after  the 
larva;  arc  full  grown,  or  nearly  so,  they  leave  the  fruit,  preferably  during 
a  rain-storm,  or  are  forced  from  it  by  the  rain  penetrating  the  cnicks  in 
the  frui  t.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  June  12, 1886,  bears 
upon  this  point: 

Our  men  bad  gono  over  tho  orchard  once,  picking  aU  that  they  conld  find,  and  were 

going  over  it  a  second  time  when  a  vlolent^  rain-storm  obhged  them  to  qnit  for  an 
onr  or  two.  Returning  after  the  rain,  tbey  observed  that  a  basket  that  Iiad  been 
left  out  in  the  storm  with  2  or  3  quarts  of  the  wormy  pears  was  alive  with  the  larva), 
hopping  about  like  so  many  fleas.  Tbey  bad  all  left  the  frui  t  and  were  trying  to  escape 
from  tbe  basket.  Upon  examination  we  found  that  the  infested  fruit  on  the  trees  had 
no  loxvtB.    So  the  work  was  not  so  thoroughly  done  as  we  had  intended. 

Mr.  Smithes  observations  prove  that  the  larvao  reach  the  ground  by 
dropping  from  tho  tree,  after  which  they  immediately  seek  to  hide 
themselves  beneath  the  stirface.  They  burrow  to  a  greater  or  less 
depth,  depending  on  tho  porosity  of  the  soil,  but  rarely  exceed  an  inch. 
They  remain  for  a  considerable  time  (just  how  long  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined) in  the  naked  larva  state  before  commencing  their  cocoons,  and 
then  in  the  cocoons  for  another  length  of  time  before  transforming  to 
pupco  (PI.  Vn,  Fig.  3,  c). 

The  cocoon  is  whitish,  thin,  but  tough,  oval  in  form,  and  covered  with 
adhering  grains  of  earth. 

There  is  but  one  annual  generation.  The  larvro  which  go  into  the 
ground  about  the  1st  of  June  remain  there,  either  as  larvro  or  pupre, 
until  the  following  spring.  This  is  proven  definitely  by  our  observa- 
tions at  the  Department.  From  a  lot  of  pears  received  from  Mr.  Smith 
June  10, 18S4,  the  larvae  went  into  tho  ground  almost  immediately  and 
the  flies  issued  as  follows,  the  earlier  ones  being  influenced  to  prema- 
ture development  by  the  warmer  temperature  of  the  vivaria  : 

sped  mens  i«suod. 

January  9,  1885 :« 

January  15,  1885 I 

January  28,  ISa^) I 

January  30,  18H5 I 

Februarys,  1885 1 

ri'brnarv7,  1885 1 

April  U,  1885 2 

April  10,  18a5 Ki 

April  11,  18a-> 1j2 

April  1-2,  18tf5 2^ 

April  13,  18S5 « 

The  Messrs.  Coe  were  led  to  suppose  that  the  insect  might  be  doublo- 
brooded  by  finding  i)ears  as  late  as  August  infested  with  similar  larvro; 
but  from  pears  sent  August  31  for  examination  nothing  but  numerous 
specimens  of  a  species  of  Drosophila  were  bred^  and  these  had  doubtless 
been  attracted  by  the  diseased  or  rotting  condition  of  tho  fruit 

In  giving  out  the  adult  fly  the  pupa  breaks  through  the  cocoon  and 
works  itB  way  through  the  earth  to  the  suriacc,  struggling  until  nearly 
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Its  whole  body  is  in  the  air  and  ihe  anal  end  only  is  held  in  the  earth. 
The  skin  of  the  thorax  then  splits  longitudinally  and  the  adnlt  fly  (PI. 
VII,  Fig.  3^  a)  makes  its  escape. 

PARASITES. 

Three  specimens  of  an  undetermined  species  of  the  genus  I^atygasier 
were  found  in  the  breeding  jar  containing  the  infested  pears,  on  April 
9  and  11,  and  had  eridently  been  parasitic  upon  the  larvae  of  the  l\';ir 
Midge,  although  no  parasited  cocoons  of  the  latter  were  found.  No 
other  insect  was  contained  in  the  jar,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  the 
parasitism.  As  will  be  shown  later,  there  is  a  strong  probability  ol'  t  Ik* 
importation  of  this  midge  from  Europe,  and  this  paiosite  may  very 
readily  have  been  brought  over  with  it.  There  are  more  than  one  hun- 
dred described  species  of  the  genus  Platygastcr  in  Europe,  the  dcscrij 


tions  of  many  of  which  are  inaccessible.  Walker's  species,  of  which 
there  are  sixty-nine,  are  very  insufficiently  described.  Hence  there  will 
be  great  difficulty  in  determining  this  species,  and  we  hesitate  to  de- 
scribe it  as  new. 

REMEDIES. 

No  better,  simpler,  or  more  satisfactory  remedy  can  be  devised,  in  the 
light  of  what  we  now  know  of  the  habits  of  this  insect,  than  that  used 
the  last  season  by  the  Messrs.  Coe,  which  is  to  strip  the  fruit  from  tlie 
trees  in  an  *'  off  year"  and  destroy  it  either  by  burning  after  covering  it 
with  kerosene,  or  by  feeding  to  hogs  before  the  insects  have  a  chance 
to  escape.  This  should  preferably  be  done  about  the  middle  of  May, 
or  before  thelarvjo  have  attained  full  growth.  So  far  as  known  at  pres- 
ent the  insect  infests  no  other  fruit  than  the  pear,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  impossible  for  the  fruit-growers  around  Meriden  to  practically  exter- 
minate this  pest  in  a  single  season.  In  18S4,  this  remetly  w;is  tried  on 
the  Coe  place,  but  the  insect  rcapi)eared  in  the  spring  of  1885,  in  greater 
numbers  than  expected,  which  showed  that  the  picking  was  not  done 
as  thoroughly  as  supposed,  or  was  done  too  late,  or  else  that  the  insect 
had  gain^  a  good  foothold  in  neighboring  orchards  in  which  the  pick- 
ing was  not  tried.  In  a  letter  dated  June  12,  1885,  the  Messrs.  Coe 
give  the  result  as  follows : 

Onr  method  seemod  to  answer  for  all  practical  parpofles,  as  tboy  had  not  oomo  tliis 
spring  in  sufficiont  numbers  to  do  damage  by  dimiuisbiug  the  crops.  This  is  the 
bearing  year  for  onr  orchards  and  the  trees  all  blossomed  abundantly.  The  insect  cou- 
fined  itself  to  its  favorite  pear  in  the  main.  None  were  found  in  Anjou  or  Seckel  and 
few  in  other  varieties  besides  the  Lawrence.  The  125  trees  of  Lawrence  had  perhaps 
one-sixth  of  the  fruit  infested. 

16  IT  AN  INTRODUCED   SPECIES  f 

That  this  insect  has  been  recently  imported  from  Europe  seems  quite, 
probable,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Until  this  insect  was  found  upon  the  Coe  farm,  no  insect  of  si  mill  r 
haoits  was  known  in  this  country. 

(2)  An  insect  of  almost  precisely  similar  habits  and  of  identical  ap- 
pearance (except  for  certain  discrepancies  which  can  be  explained  away) 
has  been  described  by  European  authors,  and,  as  early  as  1831,  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  pear  crop  in  jmrts  of  Europe. 

(3)  lu  1884  Mr.  Coe  said  that  some  seven  years  since  he  imi)ortc'(l  a 
large  lot  of  petir  stocks  from  France,  upon  which  were  grafted  Auien- 
cnn  pears ;  prior  to  that  time  he  had  never  seen  the  insects.  A  year 
or  two  afterward  they  were  first  noticed,  but  in  small  numbers,  and 
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since  then  hare  been  on  the  increase.  Mr.  Goe  is  the  only  one  in  liis 
section  of  the  State  who  has  imported  pear  stocks,  and  his  farm  was 
the  first,  and  for  some  time  the  only  one,  infested. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  we  quote  Schmidbcrger's  account  of  tb? 
habits  of  this  European  species  {Oeddomyia  nigra  Meigcn) :  • 

The  number  of  egcs  which  these  midges  lay  Id  a  pear  appears  to  be  Tarions ;  u^  1 
Hometiuies  foand  only  a  few  laiYSd  in  one  pear,  and  sometimes  more  than  tweuly. 
riic  c<;g8  are  hatched  in  a  short  time,  particolarlv  if  the  weather  be  warm ;  becanH4> 
from  Die  fourth  da7  of  their  deposition,  I  found  the  small  laxYtd  on  the  embryo  of  the 
ii'osH(»iii,  into  whion  they  began  to  bore,  nsuallv  in  or  near  the  stem  of  the  oalyx. 
hefurt'  the  blossom  is  expand^  they  descend  to  the  core,  so  that  they  may  not  be  ex  • 
j»oh*hI  to  the  sun's  rays;  which,  as  has  been  already  said,  would  endanger  their  o\- 
ibtenco.  They  separate  at  the  core  and  beffin  to  devonr  on  all  sides.  When  they  have 
3ouHuroed  the  pmp  of  the  small  fruit,  tney  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  ouly 
wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  leave  their  still  secure  dwelling  and  feeding 
house.  This  opportunity  presents  itself  after  the  first  rain ;  because  the  little  pears 
being  hollowed  out,  be^^  to  decay  here  and  there  and  become  cracked,  by  which 
means  an  opening  is  afSrded  to  the  larvas  to  make  their  way  out.  As  soon  as  they 
get  on  the  surface  of  the  little  pear,  they  bend  themselves  together  and  make  a  spring 
to  the  ground  to  bury  themselves.  That  these  larvas  are  not  injured  by  such  a  dasn 
on  the  ground  I  am  perfectly  convinced.  I  let  a  larva  foil  firom  a  height  of  9  feet 
on  the  floor  of  a  room  three  times  running ;  I  then  laid  it  on  the  earth  in  a  glass,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  it  buried  itselfl 

If  no  rain  happens  at  the  time  thev  have  attained  their  fhll  size,  they  sometimes 
gnaw  an  opening  through  the  skin  of  the  little  pear;  they  usuallv,  however,  remain 
together  in  the  core  tin  the  pear  falls  off  and  Is  bruised  hj  its  uJl  on  the  ground, 
when  they  obtain  an  outlet.  They  often  remain  a  long  time  m  the  pear  on  the  ground, 
if  they  cannot  obtain  a  passage  out.  I  gathered  some  pears  that  were  ontwaralv  not 
injured  bv  them,  and  laid  some  of  them  on  a  board  in  the  room,  and  others  on  the  damp 
es^th  in  tno  glass ;  and  I  found  the  larv»  still  in  the  pears  in  the  middle  of  July ,  although 
thev  were  externally  completely  withered  or  decayed,  and  covered  witi^  mould.  I 
took  them  out  of  the  pear  and  laad  them  on  the  earth  in  the  glass,  and  most  of  them, 
even  in  July,  buried  themselves  there. 

In  the  year  1831,  the  larvas  of  the  Gall  and  Pear-midges  had  attained  their  full  size 
from  the  14th  to  the  20th  of  May;  but  in  1832,  not  until  from  the  20th  to  the  26th, 
because  the  coldness  of  the  weather  that  spring  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
fruit.  They  have,  therefore,  generaUy  nearly  four  or  five  weeks  to  grow  and  attain 
their  full  size  before  they  bui^y  themselves  in  the  earth,  where  they  await  their 
transformation.  As  my  Gall-midges  did  not  appear  in  the  perfect  state  till  December 
and  January,  it  may  ateo  with  oertiCinty  be  conjectured  that  the  midges  issue  firom 
the  earth  in  spring  to  propagate  their  species  in  the  open  air.  *  *  *  In  the  spring 
of  1832,  my  Hist  business  was  to  look  all  round  the  garden  for  these  midges,  when 
the  blossom  buds  of  the  i>ear-tree  were  so  far  developed  that  in  the  single  blbssoms  a 
petal  showed  itself  between  the  segmento  of  the  calyx,  I  found  the  first  Gall-midge  in 
the  act  of  laying  its  egg  in  the  blossom ;  this  was  on  the  12th  of  April.  It  had  fixed 
itself  almost  pei^endiciuarly  in  the  middle  of  a  single  blossom,  and  having  pierced  the 
petal  through  with  its  long  ovipositor,  it  laid  its  e^g  on  the  anther  of  the  still  closed 
blossom.  The  female  was  about  seven  and  a  half  minutes  laying  her  eggs.  When  she 
hud  fiown  away,  I  cut  the  pierced  bud  in  two,  and  found  the  eggs  lying  in  a  heap  one 
upon  another  on  the  anthers.  They  were  white,  longish,  on  one  side  pointed  and 
transparent,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number.  I  afterwards  found  several  midges 
eti gaged  in  laying  their  eggs,  as  late  as  the  18th  of  April,  from  which  dav  they 
ei5  ised  to  appear  m  the  garden.  I  also  saw  a  Gall-midge  on  the  side  of  tho  blossom 
With  its  ovipositor  inserted  in  it;  so  that  they  do  not  merely  pierce  the  petals  but  the 
culyx  also.  I  even  saw  one  which,  having  been  somewhat  lon^  in  laying  its  eggs, 
con'lil  not  draw  out  the  ovipositor  from  the  blossom;  the  cause  ot  which  I  conceived 
t<>  ho,  that  the  wound  had  begun  to  close  during  the  operation  and  the  ovipositor  was 
r  lieroby  jauuued  in. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  habits  of  the  species  called  nigra  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  tie  insect  from  Meriden. 

SiH'li  descriptions  of  nigra  as  are  at  oar  command  seem  also  to  in 
dicatc  this  species.    The  only  discrepancy  occurs  in  the  translation  .  f 
Sell  111  idbcrgcr's  description,t  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  female  has 

*  A  Treatise  on  Insecte,  &c.,  by  Vincent  Eollar,  translated  by  J.  and  M.  Loudon, 
with  notes  by  Westwood.    London,  1840,  pp.  292-295. 
t  KoUar,  1.  o.  p.  292. 
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23-  to  24-joiDted  antennse  and  the  male  11-  to  12-jointed;  The  sexes  have 
evidently  been  transposed,  perhaps  in  the  translation,  and  the  two  basal 
joints  not  counted.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  then  have  the  male  antennse 
26-jointed  and  the  female  14-jointed,  just  as  in  our  species. 

In  search  of  evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  insects  we  wrote 
in  March  to  Dr.  Jos.  Mik,  in  Vienna,  the  well-known  Dipterologist,  for 
determined  specimens  of  the  European  Ceddamyia  nigra.  Dr.  Mik  re- 
plied substantially  that  nigra  was  not  known  in  collections,  and  that  it 
is  practically  a  lost  species,  and  advised  us  to  redescribe  from  fresh 
material,  giving  C.  nigra  and  0.  pyricola  as  possible  synonyms.*  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  and  considering  all  the  evidence  pro  and  con, 
we  feel  little  doubt  that  our  species  is  really  the  same  as  nigraj  but  as 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  careful  redescription  of  this  species  since 
Meigen's  short  characterization,  we  have  drawn  up  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  imago,  and  have  added  to  it  descriptions  of  the  larva  and 
pupa.  If  dipterologists  in  fhture  should  consider,  as  Mik  does,  that 
nigra  is  really  a  lost  species  for  want  of  proper  characterization^  or  if, 
from  future  breeding  and  comparison,  the  species  infesting  pears  in  Eu- 
rope prove  different  from  ours,  then  we  would  propose  the  namo  pyrivora 
for  that  here  described,  and  there  can  at  least  be  no  question  as  to  what 
insect  is  intended  by  this  name. 

DESOBIPTTVB. 

Probably  the  characters  by  which  the  species  will  be  most  effectu- 
ally distinguished  are  those  of  the  male  genitalia,  and  for  this  reason 
we  have  given  an  enlarged  figure  of  these  parts.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  a  family  in  which  the  species  are  so  small  and  so  uni- 
formly colored,  and  where  the  specific  differences  are  so  diflQcult  to  set 
forth,  we  shall  find  in  these  genitalia  the  chief  characters  for  classifica- 
tion in  the  future.  It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  so  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  them  by  writers  on  the  CecidomyidwJ 

DiPLOSis  NIGRA  [t](  Meipon ).—/maao, —  ^  .—Average  length,  2.5"" ;  expanse,  abont 
5.7™".  General  color,  dark-gray  or  black.  Bead,  with  the  eyes,  deep  velvety-black; 
face  dark-gray,  almost  black,  a  fringe  of  long,  yellowish  hairs,  wliich  curve  over  the 
eyes,  on  the  edge  of  the  occiput.  AntenusD  26-jointod  (2  +  24),  pedicillate-moniliform, 
and  normaUy  clothed;  one-fifth  longer  than  the  whole  body,  black,  with  the  pedan- 

*  The  text  of  Dr.  Mik's  letter  translated  is  as  follows : 

I  wonld  send  yon  specimens  of  Cecidomyia  (Diplosis)  nigra  with  great  pleasure  if  I 
possessed  any.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  typical  specimen  can  be  obtained  anywhere, 
and  even  if  one  still  exists  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  recognize  on  account  of  the 
perishability  of  these  insects.  My  opinion,  however,  is  this :  How  Schmidberger  conld 
be  led  to  consider  his  CecMomyia  bred  from  pears  as  nigra,  Meig.,  I  can  only  explain 
by  ita  possession  of  a  long  ovipositor.  Tliis,  however,  occurs  also  in  other  species  of 
IHplosU,  I  do  not  possess  Solunidberger's  rare  work,  but  think  that  he  gave  no  ntlier 
description  of  the  imago  than  a  repetition  of  Meigen's  description  of  nigra.  At  loiist 
thid  appears  from  Nordlingor's  **  Die  kleineu  Feinde,"  18G0,  p.  C20,  as  tho  latter  would 
ccrfainl^  have  repeated  Scnmidberger's  description.  Cecidomyia  pyricola,  Niirdl.  (I.  o., 
p.  62*^),  IS  also  described  so  poorly  that  the  insect  cannot  be  recognized.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  Nordlinger's  and  Sohmidberger's  species  are  identical.  [Bergenstamm  and 
L<»ew  express  the  same  opinion  in  their  Synopeis  Ceddomyidarum.  Verb.  d.  zool.-bot. 
GiM*.  Wion,  187C. — C.  V.  K.]  If  you  will  allow  me  to  advise,  you  sliould  dencribe  yonr 
H|>€ci<(s  from  fresh  and  dry  specimens  as  new,  and  could  add  the  above  names  as  duubt - 
fill  Hynoiiyms.    I  believe  that  no  error  would  be  committed  by  adopting  this  coura*?. 

t  None  of  tho  older  authors  have  paid  any  detailed  attention  to  them,  nor  cnn  \vu 
tiud  that  the  parts  have  been  characterized  in  any  but  general  terms.  Josef  Mik,  in 
bis  description  of  Cecidompia  hygrophila  ( IFiener  Eniomologiache  Zeiiung,  Jahrg.  ii,  Id^tJ, 
p.  211,  Taf.  Ill,  Fig.  14)  hgures  and  describes  the  parts  in  a  general  way,  mention in-r 
tlie  book  and  basal  portion  of  the  claspers,  and  two  bud-shaped  central  laminie,  whicli 
correspond  to  the  suprapenal  plate  in  our  description. 

No  one  probably  more  fuUy  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  separating  many  of  tho 
species  of  uecidomyidtB  in  their  mature  condition,  whether  fresh  or  dry,  than  our  late 
associate  Mr.  13.  D.  Walsh.    Yet,  though  he  has  so  elaborately  described  many  gall- 
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cles  whitish ;  the  two  basal  joints  shortest  and  stoutest ;  all  others  globular,  decreasing 
slightly  in  size  from  3  to  26,  the  peduncles  cylindrical  and  gradnally  increasing  ia 
length;  apical  nipple  almost  as  long  as  apical  joint.  Palpi  faintly  dnsky,  4-jointed, 
joint  4  about  as  long  as  2  and  3  together,  and  somewhat  curved.  Thorax  very  dark, 
dull  gray  or  black,  with  two  anteriorly  diverging,  rather  indistinct  gray  Btrii>e8, 
beset  with  long  yellowish  hairs;  an  oblique  row  of  such  hairs  runs  from  near  the 
head  and  extends  along  the  side  of  the  tnoraz  to  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
Bcutellnm;  a  semicircle  of  similar  hairs  on  the  scutellum,  the  lateral  ones  longest; 
wines  faintly  fuliginous,  with  slight  reflections,  covered  sparsely  with  a  very  delicate 
blacKisli  pubescence ;  veins  somewhat  darker ;  fringes  blackish ;  halteres  pale  yellow- 
ish ;  legs  dasky,  with  a  more  or  less  yellowish  tinge ;  tibis  palest,  femora  almost  black 
oatsido  in  some  of  the  fully-matare  specimens,  covered  inside  with  pale-yellow,  glist- 
ening pubescence,  the  hairs  along  the  inner  surface  whitish.  Abdomen  dark-gray, 
almost  black  dorsally,  where  it  is  sparsely  beset  with  minute,  fine,  pale  hairs,  and  with 
a  fringe  of  long,  fine,  i)ale-yeIlowish  hairs  along  the  posterior  border  of  each  Joint : 
venter  more  brownish,  inclining  to  black,  each  joint  with  a  transverse  quadrate  spot, 
obsolete  in  the  darker  specimens,  more  closely  beset  with  long  and  somewhat  way^, 
pale  hairs ;  genitalia  (PI.  VII,  Figs.  3,  h  and  4)  pale-yellowish  or  dusky,  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  prominent,  2-jointed  clospers  or  forceps,  which,  when  protruded,  are  recurved 
dorsally ;  the  basal  joint  (a)  swollen,  ellipsoidal,  with  a  few  stiu  hairs,  and  very  faintly 
striate  transversely ;  the  terminal  joint  (6)  consisting  of  a  hook,  evidently  movable 
and  usually  bent  inward  and  backward;  just  above  these  prominent  claspers  is  the 
style  or  intromittent  organ  proper  (o),  a  pointed  process,  reaching,  when  at  rest,  not 
quite  to  half  the  length  of  the  swollen  basal  joint  of  claspers,  and  broadening  has- 
ally;  a  suprapenal  piece  id)  is  orescent-shaped,  the  ears  of  the  crescent  reaching  about 
as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  stylo,  and  its  base  broadening.  Still  above  this  is  a  Y-shaped 
palpigcrous  piece  (e),  broaa  terminally,  with  a  weU-marked,  V-shaped  medial  slit, 
ana  with  a  simple  palpus  and  a  stiff  hair  on  either  side.  The  whole  mechanism  plays 
on  an  elastic  and  membranous  sheath,  which  is  retractile  within  the  anal  joint  of 
the  abdomen.    Before  use  it  is  closely  folded  back,  so  as  to  be  with  difficulty  analyzed. 

5 . — ^Average  length,  exclusive  of  ovipositor,  about  3.4™™,  the  ovipositor,  when 
extended,  being  longer  than  the.  rest  of  the  body ;  expanse,  about  7™™.  Antenn» 
normal,  14-jointed  (2  -f  12),  slightly  longer  than  head  and  thorax  together,  the  two 
basal  joints  as  in  male;  joint  3  longest,  almost  as  long  as  4  and  5  together;  the  rest 
of  about  equal  length,  cylindrical,  slightly  thickest  anteriorly,  witn  rounded  tips 
and  somewhat  truncated  bases ;  the  pedicels  of  joints  4  to  7  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  others;  apical  nipple  shorter  than  apical  loint.  In  general,  somewhat  lighter  in 
color  than  the  male;  toe  extended  ovipositor  lighter  than  remainder  of  the  abdomen. 

Described  from  upwards  of  thirty  fresh  specimens,  reared  from  larv»  injuring  the 
fruit  of  the  pear,  at  Meriden,  Conn. 

Larva. — ^Length,  4™™  to  4.5™°*.  Color  pale  yellow.  Surface  polished  and  very 
faintly  reticulated.  Breastbone  pale  brownish,  its  apex  broadly  bilobed.  (In  the  fig- 
ure it  is  represented  as  rather  too  long  for  its  width.)  Body  (13  joints  and  subjoint) 
14-jointed,  exclusive  of  the  head.  Antenna>  2-jointed.  Anal  subioint  much  narrower 
laterally  than  the  penultimate,  slightly  concave,  the  concavity  ueset  with  six  (throe 
each  side)  stnaH  fleshy  tubercles  (the  two  middle  ones  are  not  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure), of  which  the  second  one  on  each  side  is  stoutest,  those  on  the  external  angles 
bearing  each  a  short  spine.    Spiracles  normally  placed  and  mounted  on  tubercles. 

Pupa. — ^Average  length  about  3™™.    Head,  thorax,  legs,  and  wing-cases  blackish, 

making  species,  he  never  refers  to  tlie  structural  character  of  the  genitalia,  but  dwells 
chiefly  on  the  far  less  significant  color  and  the  structure  of  the  ovipositor  of  the  female. 
Osten  Sacken  has  fully  recognized  the  clossificatory  value  of  these  genitalia  in  the 
TipuUdcp  (Monographs  of  the  Diptcra  of  North  America,  Part  IV,  Smiths.  Miscell. 
Coll.,  219,  1869)  and  admirably  figured  them.  Their  value  has  also  been  recognized 
in  some  groups  of  Coleoptera  («.  ^.,  Kieseuwetter's  Monographic  der  Malthinen,  Linna^a 
Entomologica,  xvii,  1852)  and  m  Lepidoptera  (see  Scudder  &  Burgess,  Proo.  Boston 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  xiii,  Apr.,  1870 ;  F.  Buchanan  White,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Lend.,  2d  ser. 
Zool.,  i,  p.  357,  1876 ;  P.  H.  Gosse,  Ibid,  2nd  ser.  ZooL,  ii,  p.  265, 1882).  but  chiefly  in 
Neuroptera,  because  of  the  prominence  they  have,  as  a  rule,  in  that  Order.  Yet  no 
very  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  co-ordinate  and  homologize  the  ports.  In  fact 
they  show  in  the  same  Order,  and  even  in  the  same  family  and  genus,  such  an  infinity 
of  variation  tliat  it  is  questionable  whether  they  can  always  be  homologized.  Tako 
as  an  illustration  ^IcLachlan's  admirable  *'  Monographic  Revision  and  Synopsis  of 
Trichoptera  of  the  European  Fauna."  In  this  he  snows  how  absolutely  essential  tho 
male  genitalia  are  in  discriminating  species,  though  he  is  often  in  doubt  as  to  tho 
nature  of  the  parts,  or  as  to  what  really  constitutes  the  true  penis,  and  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  this  organ  and  its  sheath  tho  other  appendages  are  dc8ignato<l  cither  as 
superior,  intermediate,  inferior,  or  lateral.  In  the  Lepidoptera  tho  parts  have  been 
variously  named  so  that  there  is  no  uniform  terminology. 
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abdomen  yellow.  Head  and  thorax  together  abont  as  long  as  the  two  basal  joints  of 
the  abdomen.  Front  of  head  conical,  acnte,  haying  each  side,  close  to  the  eye,  a  stont 
spine  and  two  fine  hairs  dorsally.  Another,  somewhat  curved  stont  spine  arises  from 
the  npper  angle  of  the  wing-cases  which  reach  to  the  third  abdominal  Joint.  Abdo- 
men quite  strongly  curved,  the  sutures  rather  deep,  and  containing  dorsally  a  some- 
what semicircular,  scale-like  piece,  covered  with  minute  retrorse  spines ;  tip  iin- 
ornied  and  bluntly  rounded.  Exuvium  without  special  significance,  the  antcnnal 
ehcaths  remaining  very  much  in  the  normal  position. 


REPORTS  OF  AGENTS. 


££POBT  ON  THE  LOCTTSTS  OF  THE  SAH  JOAQIJIN  7ALLET,  CALI- 

POEHIA.* 

By  D.  W.  OOQXJILLETT. 

Anahkim,  Los  Aiygeues  County,  Caufornia, 

September  1,  1885. 

DSAR  Sib  :  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  my  report  upon  the  Locusts  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Yallev,  California. 

In  accordance  with  your  telegram  of  the  Ist  of  Juno,  I  proceeded  to  Stockton  for  the 
purpose  of  interviewing  Mr.  G.  N.  Milco,  one  of  the  members  of  the  State  Horticult- 
ural Commission,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  him  what  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
was  most  infested  with  locusts.  I  learned  from  him  that  they  were  about  as  numerous 
in  the  vicinity  of  Merced,  in  Merced  County,  as  in  any  other  ]>art  of  the  valley,  and 
he  invited  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Bnhach  plantation— of  which  he  is  part  owner — 
which  is  situated  about  6  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Merced,  adding  that  if  I  found 
the  locality  to  be  a  desirable  one  I  would  be  perfectly  welcome  to  remain  at  the  plan- 
tation for  as  long  a  time  as  I  desired.  A  few  minutes  later  I  had  an  interview  Avith 
the  other  proprietor  of  this  plantation,  Mr.  J.  D.  Peters,  a  prominent  business  man  of 
Stockton,  who,  upon  learning  my  mission,  also  invited  me  to  visit  tbo  liuhach  planta- 
tion and  remain  there  as  long  as  I  wished.  Accordingly  I  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
above  plantation,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Peters,  and  finding  it  to  be  a  ver^  desirable 
location — the  locusts  being  very  abundant,  and  everything  necessary  being  offered 
me  for  the  prosecution  of  my  studies— I  concluded  to  make  this  plantation  my  head- 
quarters. 

Already  the  locusts  had  almost  wholly  defoliated  several  collections  of  trees  and 
shrubs  growing  around  the  residences  in  this  valley,  and  many  alfalfa  and  grain  fields 
literaUy  swarmed  with  them. 

*  The  following  letter  of  instructions  will  indicate  the  points  upon  whioh  informa- 
tion was  needed : 

Department  ov  Aoriculturb, 

Division  of  Entomology, 
WasMngionf  D.  C,  June  1, 1885. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  my  telegram  and  the  inclosed  commission,  I  wish 
you  to  give  your  time  for  from  six  to  eight  weeks  or  more,  as  occasion  may  require,  to 
a  thorouQfh  examination  of  the  Locust  troubles  in  California.  You  are  doubtless  fa- 
miliar with  the  work  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission  on  Caloptenve 
spretuSf  and  of  course  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  you  repeat  descriptions  of  any  of 
the  remedies  there  given  in  detail  or  illustrated.  I  wish  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  damage ;  as  to  the  range ;  as  to  the  source  and  movements  both  of  the  young  and 
the  winged^  the  kinds  of  soil  in  which  thev  are  hatched  most  abundantly,  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  their  natural  history,  which  will  of  course  be  found  very  similar  to 
that  of  epretiis.  Accounts,  as  far  as  possible  with  illustrations,  of  all  particular  meas- 
ures adopted  that  ore  different  from  those  adopted  in  the  East ;  observations  on  enemies 
and  parasites,  and,  in  fact,  as  foil  a  statement  of  the  whole  subject  as  will  permit  you 
to  make  a  satisfactory  report,  to  be  published  by  the  Department. 

Ton  should  send  on  specimens  properly  preserved  of  the  insect  in  its  different  stages, 
together  with  egg-pods,  and  particularly  all  parasites  and  other  enemies  found  attack- 
ing it.    *    •    • 

Tours  very  troly, 

C.  V.  RILEY, 

Eniomologiit 
D.  W.  Coquusjbtt, 

Anaheim,  Cat, 

19  AO— ^86 
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About  tli»  middle  of  Jnae  the  superintendent  of  the  Buliach  plantation,  Mr.  Q.  £. 
Ladd,  who  extended  mo  every  facility  in  his  power  to  aid  mo  in  studying  up  thelocuBt 
problem  in  this  valley,  wrote  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Natoma  vineyard,  nearFol- 
Kom,  in  Sacramento  County,  asking  him  what  rt^inedies  he  had  used  for  destroying  the 
locusts,  and  also  what  success  he  had  had  with  them,  and  received  a  reply  stating  that 
he  had  been  experimenting  with  a  mixture  composed  of  arsenic,  sugar,  middlings,  and 
water,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  would  prove  a  decided  bucccsa. 

About  this  tinui  Mr.ssi*8.  George  West  and  Thomas  Minturn,  two  of  the  proprioton*  of 
the  extensive  orciianl  and  vineyard  of  Kohler,  West  &  Minturn,  at  Minturu  Suition, 
in  Fresno  County,  i)ai<l  a  visit  to  the  Natoma  vineyard  for  the  purpose  of  learniug  more 
about  the  above  remedy,  and  were  so  much  pleased  with  what  tney  saw  of  ita  eflcctA 
upon  the  locusts  that  tnej  determined  to  try  it  upon  their  own  orchard  and  vTnt\vjml 
at  Minturn  Station,  and  invited  Mr.  Ladd  and  myself  to  visit  them  and  witiebs  lUe 
results  of  the  experiments.  Accordingly,  on  the  SMth  of  June,  wo  proceeded  to  Min- 
turn Station^  and  from  what  we  there  saw  of  the  effects  of  thin  remedy,  were  con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  decided  success. 

About  the  12th  of  July,  Messrs.  Milco  &,  Peters  sent  to  the  Buhach  plantation  1,000 
pounds  of  arsenic,  an  equal  quantitv  of  sugar,  and  about  3  tons  of  bran,  to  be  used  in 
poisoning  the  locusts  upon  aoout  300  acres  of  the  ]>Iantation  that  was  planted  out  to 
fruit  trees  and  grape-vines.  Bran  haa  been  substitntod  for  the  middlings,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  being  cheaper,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  in  drying  after  having 
been  wet,  it  forms  a  jagged  mass,  which  oilers  the  locusts  a  chance  to  feed  ui>on  it ; 
whereas  middlings,  in  drying,  being  much  finer  than  bran,  forms  a  smootli,  even 
mass,  which  gives  the  locusts  no  chance  to  get  a  bite  of  it.  During  the  next  two  dayn 
about  two-fifths  of  the  above  materials  were  mixed  and  put  out  upon  the  300  acres 
mentioned  above,  and  this  was  repeated  about  one  week  later.  After  the  expiration 
of  a  week  after  tnis  second  batch  bad  been  put  out  tbere  were  at  least  400  deaa  locusts 
to  every  living  one.  • 

I  remained  at  the  Buhach  plantation  until  the  first  week  in  August,  when,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  request  for  me  to  return  to  my  homo  and  write  my  report,  I  took 
the  train  for  Anaheim  on  the  tith  of  August,  and  arrived  at  my  destination  the  next 
day.  A  few  days  before  this  I  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Milco  &>  Peters,  at  Stockton, 
but  oould  not  prevail  upon  them  to  receive  any  compensation  whatever  for  my  board, 
d&o.,  whUe  at  their  plantation.  During  my  stay  at  the  plantation  those  gentlemen 
did  all  in  their  power  to  aid  ine  in  my  studies,  and  Mr.  Milco  visited  the  plantation 
several  times  while  I  was  staying  there,  and  assisted  me  much. 

To  both  of  these  gentlemen,  and  also  to  Mr.  Ladd,  the  superintendent,  my  wannest 
thanks  are  due.    To  Dr.  P.  K.  Uhler  I  am  indebted  for  the  determination  of  several 
species  of  locusts ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  am  especially  indebted  to  your- 
self for  determinations  and  other  help. 
Respectfully  yours, 

D.  W.  COQUILLETT. 

Prof.  C.  V.  RiLKY, 

V,  8,  Eniomologidt 

The  following  pages  comprise  a  report  of  my  observations  upon  tbo 
locusts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California,  during  the  months  of  June 
antl  July,  1885. 

I  was  located  at  the  Buhach  jdantation,  which  is  situated  about  C 
miles  west  of  the  village  of  Merced,  in  Merced  County.  This  plantation 
consists  of  about  400  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  planted  out  to 
fruit  trees  and  grape-vines.  It  is  situated  in. the  midst  of  a  great  grain- 
growing  region,  and  on  every  side  of  it  grain  fields  stretch  away  ail  most 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  dotted  here  and  there  by  the  residences  of 
the  grain-growers  or  of  their  tenants,  and  by  the  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  which  usually  surround  these  residences. 

When  I  arrived  at  this  plantation  early  in  the  month  of  Juno,  the 
locusts  were  already  in  possession,  but  they  were  chielly  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  trees  which  grew  along  the  banks  of 
almost  every  irrigating  ditch  upon  the  plantation.  Already  many  of 
those  trees  were  beginning  to  show  evidences  of  the  work  of  the  locusts, 
the  leaves  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  riddled  by  hail- 
stones. Many  of  the  grape-vines  growing  next  to  these  trees  were  also 
infested  by  locusts,  which  had  not  only  stripped  many  of  them  of  their 
leaves,  but  had  also  gnawed  off  the  buds  and  tender  bark. 
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The  locusts  were  confined  to  the  trees  and  grape-vines  growing  along 
the  outer  edges  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards,  but  later  in  the  season 
they  gradually  spread  all  over  the  plantation.  They  seemed  to  prefer 
tltc  leaves  of  poplar  trees  and  grape- vines  to  any  others,  and  were  espe- 
cially fond  of  the  tender  bark  of  grape-vines.  While  they  would  eat 
the  leaves  of  almost  every  kind  of  tree,  shrub,  and  plant  growing  upon 
the  plantation,  yet  they  manifested  an  evident  preference  for  certain 
kinds.  The  leaves  of  peach  trees  were  not  much  relished  by  th^m,  but 
tlic  fruit  was  eagerly  eaten,  and  upon  bearing  peach  trees  that  had  been 
uiucli  infested  by  ilie  locusts  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  nothing 
but  the  le^ives  and  naked  pits  remaining.  Fig  and  pomegranate  trees 
Buttered  but  little  from  their  attack,  as  did  aJso  gum  and  evergreen 
trees.  I  saw  a  small,  barrel-shaped  cactus  which  had  its  inside  eaten 
out  by  the  locusts. 

Plants  covered  with  sacking  did  not  escape  the  attacks  of  the  locusts, 
which  gnawed  holes  into  the  sacking  and  then  entered  and  devoured 
the  leaves  of  the  inclosed  plant.  One  lady  sought  to  save  a  favorite 
plant  by  turning  a  washtub  over  it,  but  upon  removing  the  tub  a  few 
days  later  she  found  that  the  leaves  had  been  entirely  stepped  from  the 
plant 

Fields  of  alfalfa  suffered  very  severely  trom  the  attack  of  the  locusts ; 
the  latter  were  also  very  destructive  to  beans,  cabbage,  and  tomatoes, 
but  corn,  melon,  and  pumpkin  vines  were  not  much  injured  by  them. 

The  pyrethrum  plants — from  the  flowers  of  which  the  insect  powder 
known  as  "  Buhach  ^  is  produced — were  not  much  injured  by  the  locusts. 
In  places  where  the  plants  had  been  considerably  eaten  I  found  many 
locusts  which  acted  very  much  as  those  do  that  have  been  sprayed  with 
a  solution  of  buhach  and  wat<5r ;  they  had  completely  lost  the  use  of 
their  legs  and  were  lying  upon  the  ground  in  a  very  helpless  condition, 
occasionally  jerking  a  leg  or  moving  a  foot.  Several  of  them  were  dead, 
evidently  ha\ing  partaken  too  freely  of  the  leaves  of  the  pyrethrum 
plants,  as  no  poison  had  been  put  out  up  to  this  time. 

Wheat  fields,  as  a  rule,  were  but  little  iiyured  by  the  locusts,  the 
principal  injury  being  done  by  biting  off  a  small  proportion  of  the  heads 
and  allowing  them  to  fall  upon  the  ground.  Late-sown  wheat  suffered 
the  most,  and  several  fields  were  injured  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  not  harvested. 

Eye  fields  were  generally  much  injured  by  the  locusts,  which  devoured 
the  exposed  kernels  in  the  heads  ]  1  have  examined  many  heads  of  rye 
in  which  every  kernel  had  been  devoured.  Mr.  D.  W.  Swain  estimated 
that  he  had  lost  fully  one-third  of  his  crop  of  rye  on  600  acres  through 
the  attacks  of  locusts.  The  reason  that  they  were  more  destructive  to 
rye  than  to  either  wheat  or  barley  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
kernels  of  wheat  and  barley  are  wholly  inclosed  in  a  husk,  whereas  the 
kernels  of  rye  are  exposed  to  view. 

SPECIES  OP  LOCUSTS  MOST  DBSTBUOTITB, 

I  captured  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  no  less  than  twenty  different 
species  of  locusts  belonging  to  the  subfamilies  Acridince  and  (Mdipodina^ 
but  the  principal  damage  was  committed  by  four  species,  three  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Acrxdirue  or  Spine-breasted  Locusts. 

The  species  which  appeared  in  the  greatest  numbers  was  the  Devas- 
tating Locust  (MelanopitLB  devastator  Scudder),  which  outnumbered  all 
of  the  other  species  combined,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  seven  to  one. 
It  wair  accompanied  by  the  Ash-colored  Locust  {MeUmoplms  einereui 
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Scudder)  which  was  about  one-twentieth  as  abundant  as  the  former 
species.  These  two  species  wore  the  ones  that  were  the  most  destructive 
to  the  larger  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and  they  are  the  only  ones 
that  I  saw  feeding  upon  the  ripe  kernels  of  rye  in  the  fields. 

During  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  they  would  sometimes  take  to  their 
wings  and  fly  to  a  distance  of  from  50  to  100  yards  at  a  time.  All  of 
them  would  not  start  up  at  once*  but  one  would  start  up  here,  another 
there,  and  so  on,  each  apparently  going  entirely  independent  of  the 
others.  When  the  weatber  was  perfectly  calm  they  would  fly  in  every 
direction,  but  whenever  there  was  a  gentle  breeze  blowing  they  would 
fly  against  it ;  they  would  not  attempt  to  fly  when  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing hml. 

Sometimes  when  there  was  a  perfect  calm  one  would  start  up  and  fly 
a  short  distance,  when,  the  breeze  starting  up,  he  would  turn  and  fly 
against  it ;  but  when  it  would  begin  to  blow  quite  hard  he  would  again 
turn  about  and  fly  with  the  wind  for  a  short  distance  and  then  alight. 

In  these  migrations,  if  one  of  the  locusts  were  to  fly  against  a  tall 
tree  he  would  alight  there  and  remain  for  some  time,  but  if  he  missed 
the  tree  he  would  continue  his  flight  sometimes  until  lost  to  view;  at 
other  times  he  would  gradually  approach  the  earth  and  finally  alight, 
either  upon  the  bare  earth  or  upon  any  plant,  shrub,  tree,  or  other  ob- 
ject that  chanced  to  be  in  his  way. 

Those  locusts  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  fly  in  any  direction  that  they 
may  choose,  nor  to  alight  in  any  particular  place,  alighting  as  often  in 
the  water  or  ut>on  the  bare  ground  as  upon  plants.  In  migrating  from 
the  fields  to  a  collection  of  trees  of  any  kind  a  very  few  of  them  will 
alight  in  the  treea^  but  the  greater  number  will  drop  upon  the  ground 
and  afterward  cram  to  a  tree  and  ascend  its  trunk. 

The  Ashcolored  Loo.nst  (M.  cinereus) flies  with  greater  ease  than  the 
Devastating  Locust  (if.  devastator).  Both  species  fly  in  a  nearly  straight 
line,  and  at  a  distance  ranging  all  the  way  from  5  to  20  feet  from  the 
ground. 

These  migrations  were  not  aWays  performed  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining food,  as  I  have  frequently-  seen  the  locusts  start  out  of  poplar 
trees  that  as  yet  had  not  been  mucit  injured  by  them,  of  the  leaves  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  I  have  also  seen  them  fly  out  of  wheat-fields 
that  had  not  as  yet  been  harvested,  ana  out  of  low,  waste  places  that 
were  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  greenV  weeds. 

WHERE  DID  THESE  LOCUSTS  W^^^S* 

As  the  wind  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  during  *'^<^  summer  season 
usually  blows  from  the  southwest,  so  the  course  df  \Ji®  locusts  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  directed  to  the  southwest,  sinc^^^®^  invariably  fly 
against  Qie  wind. 

Several  persons  who  had  visited  the  foot-hills  t9^^^  ^^  J^^  ^^^  s^^® 
of  this  valley  early  in  the  season  stated  to  me  tP^^  the  locusts  were 
much  more  abundant  there  than  they  have  been  in\r®  valley,  and  that 
they  appeared  there  much  earlier  in  the  season  thlf  ^"^^  ^*^  ^^  ^^® 
vaUey.  These  persons  were  nearly  always  of  the  oP^*^^  }}\^^  ^^% 
locusts  which  devastated  the  valley  hatched  out  in  thS  ^^^**^"^'  ^°r 
that  as  soon  as  the  feed  on  the  foot-hiUs  began  to  fail,  tf  ®  ^^?^|^®.  ^^' 
grated  to  the  valley;  but  I  arrived  too  late  in  the  seaso*^^  definitely 
settle  this  question,  as  the  locusts  were  already  very  numP^^"^  ^  ^Y^ 
vaUey  when  I  arrived  there  early  in  June.  I  am  strongly  «J'  ^^®  ^P^' 
ion,  however,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  locusts  whicm  appeared 
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in  this  valley  the  present  season  were  produced  from  eggs  that  had 
been  deposited  here  daring  the  preceding  autumn. 

As  above  stated,  when  I  arrived  at  the  Buhach  plantation  the  locusts 
were  most  abundant  along  the  outer  edges  of  the  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, while  the  more  central  parts  were  almost  wholly  free  firom  them. 
Now,  if  the  locusts  had  migrated  to  this  plantation,  would  they  not 
have  be«n  foaud  as  often  in  the  center  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards 
as  along  the  outer  edges!  But  if  the  locusts  had  hatched  out  upon  the 
plantation  we  should  expect  to  find  them  the  most  numerous  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  uncultivated  land,  where  the  eggs  would  not  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  plow  and  cultivator  j  and  this  was  exactly  the  situation 
where  they  were  the  most  numerous — in  the  vicinity  of  the  uncultivated 
land  along  the  outer  edges  of  the  orchards  and  vineyards.  Had  the 
eggs  been  deposited  last  autumn  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  the  subsequent  cultivating  of  these  would  have 
destroyed  the  eggs,  so  that  no  locusts  would  have  hatched  out  in  such 
situations ;  and  none  were  found  there. 

Moreover,  I  found  upon  the  uncultivated  land  referred  to  above  quite 
a  number  of  young  locusts,  which  were  evidentiy  the  young  of  the  De- 
vastating Locust  (M.dfer(utotor),  since,  in  their  markings,  they  approach 
that  si)ecie8  more  closely  than  they  do  any  other  of  the  Spine-breasted 
Locusts  which  inhabit  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  these  young  locusts,  drawn  from  fresh  si>ecimens: 

Head,  ashen-gray,  whitish  below  each  eye.  Thorax,  ashen-brown :  two  dark-brown- 
ish subdorsal  stripes,  one  on  each  side,  and  below  each  is  a  whitish  line,  Uien  a  dark 
spot  bordered  below  by  a  whitish  line.  Abdomen,  ashen-pink,  mottled  with  dark 
brown.  Venter,  whitish,  unmarked.  Lop^s,  ashen-yellow ;  hind  femora  with  a  longi- 
tudinal black  stripe  on  the  outer  side,  interrupted  at  the  middle  of  the  femur  and  sub- 
interrupted  at  the  first  one- fourth ;  upper  side  of  hind  femora  marked  with  three 
black  spots,  the  irrst  at  one-fifth,  the  second  at  two-fifths,  and  the  third  at  two- thirds 
the  length  of  each  hind  femur  £rom  its  base,  the  first  spot  sometimes  wanting,  the 
second  and  third  spots  extending  slightly  upon  the  inner  side  of  each  hind  femur 
before  the  tip.    There  is  a  blunt  spine  i>etween  the  front  legs. 

In  all  of  these  characters  the  agreement  with  the  adult  Devastating 
Locust  is  very  close.  There  are  only  three  species  of  Spine-breasted 
Locusts  inhabiting  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  which  approach  this  species 
very  closely  in  their  markings ;  and  from  each  of  these  both  the  adult 
Devastating  Locust  and  the  young  locusts  above  described  differ  as 
follows : 

Melanaplus  cinereua  Scuddsr  (the  Ash-colored  Locust),  has  no  black 
spots  on  the  hind  femora. 

Melanoplus  sp.  (probably  only  a  variety  of  devastator)  has  no  distinct 
black  subdorsal  stripes  on  the  thoi*ax. 

Paroxya  sp.  (near  atlantica  Scudd.)  has  the  subdorsal  stripes  of  the 
thorax  well  defined,  not  interrupted,  and  of  nearly  the  same  width 
throughout  their  entire  length,  while  in  the  adult  Devastating  Locust 
and  the  young  ones  above  described  these  stripes  taper  posteriorly,  are 
not  well  defined,  and  are  generally  interrupted. 

These  young  oues  quite  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Differential  Lo- 
cust (Caloptenua  differentialis  Thomas),  but  differ  in  having  no  black 
dots  on  the  groove  on  the  under  side  of  each  hind  femur. 

It  seems  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the  young  locusts  above  de- 
cribed  are  those  of  the  Devastating  Locust,  the  species  which  committed 
the  most  extensive  depredations  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  the  present 
season  5  and  if  they  were  the  young  of  that  species,  then  the  latter 
breeds  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  since  it  would  have  been  quite  im- 
possible for  these  young  ones — many  ot  which  were  not  more  than  one- 
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fourtli  grown — ^to  have  found  their  way  to  the  Bohach  plantation  from 
the  foothills,  a  distance  of  from  15  to  20  miles. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  the  valley,  the  Devastating  and  Ash-colored 
Locusts  were  most  numerous  in  those  erain  fields  that  had  not  been 

J)lowed  for  a  year  or  more,  that  is,  in  fields  of  what  is  commonly  called 
*  volunteer''  grain,  ».  c,  self-seeded.  Some  of  the  locusts  remained  in 
these  fields  for  two  weeks  after  the  grain  had  been  harvested ;  by  the 
latter  part  of  July  sciurcely  a  single  specimen  of  either  the  Devastating 
Locust  or  the  Ash-colored  Locust  could  be  found  in  these  fields,  but  the 
low  waste  places,  which  were  quite  numerous  in  and  near  all  of  the  grain 
fields,  and  which  were  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  green  weeds,  were 
infested  with  immense  numbers  of  these  locusts,  which  doubtless  will 
breed  in  these  situations. 

These  waste  places  are  covered  with  water  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter  season,  and  sometimes  until  late  in  the  summer.  When  the 
proper  time  for  putting  in  the  seed  arrives  they  are  too  wet  to  be  plowed 
and  seeded,  and  are  therefore  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  from  year 
to  year.  The  green  weeds  which  these  waste  places  contain  late  in  the 
season,  when  the  surrounding  fields  contain  nothing  green,  furnish  food 
to  the  locusts  until  their  egg-laying  season  arrives,  when  they  will  doubt- 
less deposit  their  eggs  in  these  waste  places;  and  as  these  eggs  do  not 
hatch  until  the  following  spring,  they  must  be  covered  with  water  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  months.  This  would  not  necessarily  destroy  their 
vitality  unless  they  were  covered  by  the  water  for  too  long  a  time,  since 
Professor  Eiley  has  ascertained  that  the  eggs  of  the  Eocky  Mountaia 
Locust  {Caloptenus  sprettiSj  IJhler)  were  not  affected  by  being  submerged 
in  water  for  three  months  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.* 

OAUSB  OF  THE  ABUTa)ANOE  OP   THE   DEVASTATING   LOCUST   IN  THB 
SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  DUBING  THB  SUMMBB  OP  1886. 

If,  as  we  have  supposed  above  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be 
a  fact,  the  Devastating  Locusts  deposit  their  eggs  in  these  waste  places, 
we  see  that  in  ordinary  seasons  these  locusts  will  not  appear  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  attract  attention,  since  the  water  will  bo  removed,  by 
evaporation  or  otherwise,  from  the  more  elevated  portions  of  these 
waste  places  first,  and  therefore  the  eggs  which  have  been  deposited 
in  those  elevated  places  will  be  the  first  to  hatch  out,  followed  by  those 
that  had  been  deposited  in  less  elevated  places,  and  so  on.  It  follows 
that  those  hatched  out  the  earliest  wUl  be  the  first  to  acquire  wings  and 
migrate  to  the  adjacent  fields,  followed  after  a  certain  time  by  those 
hatched  out  next,  and  so  on.  By  coming  into  the  fields  so  gradually 
and  spreading  over  so  large  an  area  of  land,  their  presence  will  scarcely 
be  noticed.  It  is  also  quite  certain  that  many  of  the  eggs  are  destroyed 
by  being  too  long  covered  by  the  water,  since,  in  ordinary  seasons,  sev- 
eral of  these  waste  places  contain  water  until  quite  late  in  the  summer. 

Thus  it  happens  that  in  ordinary  seasons  the  locusts  never  appear  in 
sufllcient  ntimbers  to  attract  attention. 

Last  winter,  however,  but  little  rain  fell,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, what  little  water  was  collected  in  the  waste  places  soon  evap- 
orated,  leaving  these  places  perfectly  dry  for  some  time  before  the  time 
for  the  locust  eggs  to  hatch  out  had  arrived ;  consequently,  when  the 
time  for  these  eggs  to  hatch  out  did  arrive,  they  all  hatched  out  within 
ft  short  time  of  each  other,  and  as  they  would  all  acquire  wings  and  mi« 

*  See  the  First  Ajmoftl  Beport  of  the  U.  S.  Entomologioal  ComuuBsion,  pp.  359, 360. 
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grat©  to  tlio  adjacent  fields  nearly'  at  the  same  time,  their  coming  all  at 
once,  or  within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  would  very  naturally  attract 
attention.  Moreover,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  appeared  in  greater 
numbers  the  present  season  than  they  do  in  ordinary  seasons,  siiico  none* 
of  tbeir  eggs  were  destroyed  by  being  covered  with  water  lor  too  Ion;; 
a  time. 

As  stated  above,  the  locusts  left  the  grain  fields  this  season  a  fvw 
weeks  after  the  latter  had  been  harvested,  there  being  no  green  lood 
lor  Ihem  to  obtain  in  these  fields  j  but  it  is. quite  i)robable  that,  as  laM 
season  was  a  very  wet  one,  there  may  have  been  green  weeds  in  the* 
grain  fields  as  late  in  the  season  as  the  locusts  deposit  their  eggs,  and 
if  such  was  in  reality  the  case,  then  we  may  suppose  that  many  of  the 
locusts  deposited  their  eggs*  in  the  fields  last  autumn.  This  would  ac- 
count for  the  fcu3t  tiiat  the  locusts  were  most  numerous  the  present 
season  on  those  fields  which  had  not  been  plowed  for  over  one  year. 

From  the  above  facts  it  would  appear  that  whenever  there  is  a  very 
dry  winter  and  spring  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  there  will  be  an  abun- 
dance of  locusts  in  that  valley  during  the  following  summer ;  but  when 
there  is  an  abundance  of  ram  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
there  will  not  be  an  unusual  number  of  locusts  during  the  following 
summer. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  I  saw  several  pairs  of  the  Ash-colored  Locust 
(M.  cinereus)  united  in  coition,  but  up  to  the  time  that  I  left  this  valley — 
the  first  week  in  August — I  did  not  see  a  single  pair  of  the  Devastating 
Locust  thus  united. 

TUB  DIFFSBENTIAL  LOOUST. 

The  Differential  Locust  (Caloptenus  differentialis  Thomas)  was  only 
about  one  twenty-fifth  as  numerous  as  the  Devastating  Locust.  These 
two  species  and  the  Ash-colored  Locust  were  the  only  Spine-breasted 
Locusts  that  appeared  in  destructive  numbers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
the  present  season.  The  only  other  species  of  Spine-breasted  Locusts 
that  I  took  in  that  valley  are  the  Aoridium  shoshone  Thomas  5  the  Hes- 
peroteiiix  viridia  (Thomas),  and  the  Paroxya  (near  atlantica  Sc). 

When  I  first  came  to  this  valley,  early  in  June,  the  Differential  Locust 
was  mostly  in  the  wingless  state,  there  being  only  about  one  winged  speci- 
men to  ten  wingless  ones  j  by  the  last  week  in  July  the  greater  number 
of  them  had  acquired  wings.  On  the  23d  of  June  I  saw  the  first  pair 
united  in  coition,  but  the  majority  of  them  did  not  pair  until  about  three 
weeks  later.  After  coition,  and  before  the  eggs  are  deposited,  the 
abdomen  qf  the  female  increases  very  much  in  size. 

The  first  egg-mass  which  I  saw  this  species  deposit  was  deposited  on 
the  23d  of  July.  The  location  chosen  was  a  shaded  place  on  the  north 
side  of  a  row  of  trees  and  in  a  sandy  soil.  A  basin-like  hole  had  been 
(lug  in  the  ground  at  the  base  of  an  ornamental  tree,  and  had  been  filled 
witli  water  a  day  or  so  previously,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  tree. 
The  female  locust  had  worked  her  abdomen  into  the  ground  on  the 
« MittT  edge  of  this  basin.  I  first  discovered  her  in  this  position  at  about 
:5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  15  minutes  past  4  o'clock  she  had  com- 
pleted depositing  an  egg-mass  and  walked  away. 

This  eggmassis  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slightly  curved, 
and  a  little  less  in  diameter  than  an  ordinary  lead  pencil.  The  space 
between  the  uppermost  eggs  and  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  earth 
was  filled  in  with  a  frothy  matter.  When  freshly  deposited  the  egg- 
mass  is  of  a  pale  bluish  color. 
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On  several  succeeding  days  I  saw  many  females  of  this  f^pecies  deposit 
tlicir  eggs,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  situation  chosen  for  this 
purpose  was  the  edge  of  one  of  the  basin-like  hollows  at  the  base  of  a 
tree. 

I  saw  several  of  the  females  make  numerous  attempts  to  sink  their 
abdomens  into  the  earth  upon  a  hard  beaten  walk,  but  always  without 
meeting  with  success.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  the  power  to  pene- 
trate hard  substances  that  is  possessed  by  some  locusts.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion I  saw  a  female  Chloealtis  cojispcrsa  (Harris),  that  had  excavated 
a  hole  in  the  bark  of  a  burr-oak  log  by  means  of  the  horny  plates  at  the 
tip  of  her  abdomen :  when  found  by  me  she  had  reached  a  depth  equal  to 
about  one-half  the  length  of  her  abdomen.  This  occurred  in  Northern 
Illinois. 

The  Differential  Locust  is  not  so  easily  startled  as  the  Devastating 
Locust  is,  and  its  flight  is  heavier  and  sustained  for  only  a  short  distance, 
seldom  flying  more  than  12  or  14  feet  at  a  time.  It  does  not  perform 
those  migrations  indulged  in  by  the  Devastating  and  Ash-colored  Lo- 
custs, seldom  taking  to  its  wings  except  when  disturbed. 

It  was  principally  found  in  trees,  being  especially  partial  to  the  leaves 
of  poplar  trees.  I  did  not  find  it  in  the  grain  fields,  and  it  occurred 
only  in  limited  numbers  in  the  low,  waste  places,  overgrown  with  weeds. 
It  was  very  numerous  in  alfalfa  fields,  where  it  probably  breeds,  as  young 
ones  of  all  sizes  were  very  numerous  in  these  fields. 

Tim  YELLOVr  LOCUST. 

The  only  species  of  Spineless-breasted  Locusts  (^(Edipodince)  that  ap* 
peared  in  destructive  numbers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  the  present 
season  was  the  Yellow  Locust  {Trimerotropis  pseudofasciata  ScudderJ, 
which  was  only  about  one-twentieth  as  abundant  as  the  Devastating 
Locust.  When  I  first  came  to  the  valley  early  in  June,  this  species  was 
most  numerous  in  grain  fields,  but  after  these  had  been  harvested  it 
migrated  to  new  pastures.  In  jnany  places  it  was  very  destructive  to 
the  leaves  of  grape-vines  and  low  trees,  but  it  was  very  seldom  found 
in  large  trees. 

The  flight  of  the  Yellow  Locust  is  more  undulating  than  that  of  the 
Devastating  Locust,  and  is  sometimes  continued  for  long  distances  at  a 
time.  They  do  not  always  fly  in  one  direction,  against  the  wind,  as  the 
last-named  species  almost  invariably  does,  but  fly  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. They  do  not  all  start  at  once,  but  one  will  start  up  here,  another 
there,  and  so  on,  each  apparently  going  entirely  independent  of  the 
others. 

Their  flight  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  crackling  sound,  but  they 
appear  to  produce  this  sound  at  their  pleasure  while  on  the  wing.  Sev- 
eral other  species  of  Spineless-breasted  Locusts  (CSdipodincn)  can  also 
produce  this  sound  while  on  the  wing,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a 
single  species  of  Spine-breasted  Locust  {Acridinas)  that  ever  produces  a 
similar  sound. 

The  Yellow  Locusts  are  more  frequently  found  resting  upon  the  bare 
ground  than  in  any  other  situation,  but  duriug  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  they  seek  the  shade  of  low  weeds,  grape-vines,  small  trees,  &c , 
which  they  usually  ascend,  but  never,  or  very  seldom,  go  very  high.  I 
have  frequently  seen  them  feed  upon  dry  leaves,  and  they  seem  to  pre- 
fer feeding  upon  these  on  the  ground  to  climbing  after  the  green  ones. 

I  have  also  seen  them  feed  upon  a  locust  that  had  but  recently  died; 
they  would  usually  begin  upon  the  side  of  the  thorax  next  to  the  head, 
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ftnd  eat  away  the  whole  side  and  internal  parts  of  the  thorax,  sometimes 
also  devouring  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  cannibalistic 
habit  seems  to  be  indulged  in  by  all  the  different  species  of  locusts  that 
inhabit  this  valley. 

I  saw  several  pairs  of  Yellow  Locusts  united  in  coition  in  the  latter 
part  of  June,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  eggs,  although  I  fre- 
quently saw  a  female  that  had  her  abdomen  sunken  its  whole  length 
into  the  loose  sand  in  the  grain  fields;  after  she  had  withdrawn  her 
abdomen  and  walked  away,  I  carefully  dug  up  the  earth  in  the  place 
where  her  abdomen  had  been  thrust  into  the  sand,  but  never  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  eggs.  As  the  situation  chosen  by  these  females  was 
in  the  open  fields  where  it  was  impossible  to  watch  their  movements 
unobserved  by  them,  it  is  quite  likely  that  my  presence  frightened  or 
otherwise  disturbed  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  not  deposit 
their  eggs  so  long  as  I  was  within  view  of  them.  So  long  as  I  remained 
hidden  from  view,  the  female  Differential  Locust  would  continue  deposit- 
ing her  eggs,  that  is,  when  I  discovered  her  in  the  act  of  depositing 
eggs  some  distance  o(r,  and  my  presence  was  unknown  to  her;  but,  when 
I  came  upon  her  unawares  and  she  saw  me,  it  mattered  not  how  quickly 
and  carefully  I  withdrew  myself  fh)m  her  sight,  she  always  refused  to 
deposit  any  eggs,  after  a  cei^ain  time  withdrawing  her  abdomen  and 
walking  away.  Hence  I  believe  that  no  female  locust  will  deposit  her 
eggs  when  she  is  aware  of  the  presence  of  any  person. 

OTHER  SPECIES  OP  LO0T7STS. 

I  captured  eighteen  different  species  of  locusts  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  during  the  two  mouths  that  I  remained  in  that  valley.  In  order 
to  show  the  comparative  abundance  of  each  of  these  species,  I  sub- 
join herewith  a  list  of  those  determined,  with  numbers  attached  show- 
ing the  numbers  in  which  the  locusts  of  each  species  appeared  as  com- 
ps^ed  with  those  of  any  of  the  other  species.  Thus,  the  first  species  is 
represented  by  the  number  1  and  the  second  species  by  the  number  4, 
indicating  that  there  were  four  specimens  of  the  latter  species  to  every 
one  of  the  former,  and  so  on  throughout  the  list: 

Paoloeata  iexana  Sondder • 1. 

Sesperotetiix  vlridi$  Thomas 4 

dmoMoa  walluUt  QGuddet C 

Camnula  pellucida  Qcnddet ,... 8 

J  oridium  $ko$hone  ThomM 10 

Diaaosieira  vmu9ta  8t&\ 10 

Drimerotropis  vinoulaia  Scnddar 20 

Trimerotr^Bp.1 40 

Trimerotr^pUep.l 50 

J/elaiu>pZiw  probable  var.  of  devoiiatar •'.... 50 

Paroxya  near  ailaniioa 50 

Trimeroirqpii  sp.l 75 

Di$909teira  9Vvroa1a  Saassnre 100 

Caloptenut  differentiaUs  Thomtm • 750 

A/elanoplu8  cinereiu  Sondder 1, 000 

TrinurolropU  pseudofasciaia  Sondder • 1,000 

Melanoplui  devastator  Bonddet 20,000 

mJURY  OOMHITTED  BY  THE  LOCUSTS. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  injury  committed  by  the 
locusts  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  the  present  season.  A  majority  of 
the  trees  and  grape-vines  that  had  been  defoliated  by  them,  put  forth 
a  new  growth  of  leaves  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  from  the 
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buds  that  ordinarily  would  not  have  developed  until  the  following  sea- 
son; in  these  cases  the  only  injury  sustained  through  the  attacks  of  tlie 
locusts  was  a  partial  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  vines,  and 
in  many  cases  a  loss  of  the  fruit  upon  fruit-trees  and  grape-vines  in 
bearing. 

Grape-vines  that  had  been  stripped  of  their  leaves,  buds,  and  umch 
of  their  bark,  sent  out  new  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  vines,  the  de- 
mided  ])art  dying  back  as  far  as  the  \^udB  and  bark  had  been  removed, 
ill  cases  where  the  bark  had  been  removed  but  the  buds  had  not  been 
injured,  these  buds  developed  a  new  set  of  leaves,  and  a  now  bark 
seemed  to  be  forming  in  those  places  where  the  old  bark  had  been  re- 
moved. 

Several  vineyardists  plowed  under  their  young  vines  to  save  them 
from  receiving  further  iiyury  from  the  attacks  of  the  locusts,  and  also 
to  prevent  them  from  drying  out,  and  the  majority  of  the  vines  treated 
in  this  manner,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  sent  up  a  new 
growth  through  the  thin  covering  of  earth  that  had  been  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  plow. 

The  devastations  committed  by  the  locusts  in  the  grain  fields  and 
vegetable  gardens  were  in  most  cases  irreparable.  Alfalfa  fields  were 
in  most  cases  kept  eaten  down  so  closely  by  the  locusts  that  not  a  sin- 
gle crop  of  hay  was  gathered  firom  them. 

NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

Besides  several  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  such  as  hogs,  dogs,  cats, 
chickens,  ducks^  turkeys,  &c.,  I  have  also  seen  several  kinds  of  wild  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  insects  preying  upon  the  locusts.  Among  these  is  a  large, 
ground-lizard,  or  sidftj  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which  I  have  twice 
seen  catch  a  locust  in  its  mouth,  springing  upon  it  somewhat  as  a  cat 
would  spring  upon  a  mouse.  I  have  also  seen  the  following  birds  feed- 
ing upon  locusts :  Bullock's  oriole  {Icterus  bullocJcii)^  a  sparrow  resem- 
bling the  Eastern  Song  sparrow  {Melospiza  melodia)j  and  a  larger  spar- 
row having  a  patch  of  red  feathers  on  the  head. 

Among  insects  I  saw  two  dififerent  species  of  wasps  preying  upon  the 
locusts.  The  most  common  species  is  the  Priononyx  atrata.  When  a 
locust  takes  to  its  wings  one  of  these  wasps  will  pounce  upon  it,  seize 
•it  in  her  legs  and  bear  it  to  the  ground,  after  which  she  thrusts  her 
sting  into  it ;  the  part  of  the  locust  into  which  the  sting  is  thrust  is  the 
under  side  of  the  thorax,  between  the  insertion  of  the  first  two  pairs  of 
legs.  Soon  after  being  stung  the  locust  becomes  motionless,  when  the 
wasp  gets  astride  of  it,  seizes  its  antennae  with  her  jaws,  and  drags  the 
locust  to  her  burrow,  the  body  of  the  locust  being  under  and  directed 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  its  captor,  three  of  the  wasp's  legs  be- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  locust  and  three  on  the  other.  The  wasp  leaves 
the  locust  at  short  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  finding  her  burrow,  after 
which  she  returns  to  it  again  and  drags  it  a  short  distance  fartht'r  in 
the  direction  of  her  burrow. 

I  have  seen  upwards  of  two  dozen  of  these  wasps  thus  dragging  lo- 
custs to  their  burrows,  which  are  always  made  in  loose,  sandy  soil,  and 
in  every  instance  the  victim  was  a  Devastating  Locust.  How  and  why 
they  always  select  this  species  for  their  victims  is  a  mystery,  since  there 
were  always  three  or  four  other  species  of  locusts  of  the  same  size  and 
nearly  of  the  same  color — among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Ash- 
colorod  Locust — always  associate  with  them;  still  I  never  saw  them 
attacking  any  otht»r  species  thdn  the  Devastating  Locust. 

After  dragging  the  locust  into  her  burrow  the  wasp  stations  herself  i 
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in  front  of  the  latter,  her  head  directed  from  it,  and  then  with  her  front 
feet  she  throws  the  dirt  into  her  bnrrow,  occasionally  going  into  the  lat- 
ter apparently  for  the  purpose  of  scratching  the  dirt  into  the  fairthest 
end  of  it,  soon  to  return  and  resume  the  lilling-np  process ;  in  this  way 
she  continues  until  the  burrow  is  filled  up  and  not  a  trace  of  it«  existence 
is  to  be  seen. 

In  digging  her  burrow  the  wasp  frequently  uses  her  strong  jaws,  but 
in  tilling  it  up  she  uses  her  feet  almost  altogether,  standing  upon  hor 
two  hind  pairs  of  feet  and  scratching  with  her  front  ones  somewhat  as 
a  dog  would ;  all  of  her  movements  are  very  rapid. 

I  saw  a  single  specimen  of- another  species  of 'wasp  dragging  a  De- 
vastating Locust  to  her  burrow ;  she  dragged  the  locust  into  her  burrow 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  rrion&nyx  atrata  did,  as  described  above. 

I  also  saw  a  single  specimen  of  the  Sphex  rufiventris  dragging  a  wing- 
less cricket  {Aniibrtis  sp.)  to  her  burrow  in  a  similar  manner.  During 
the  fore  part  of  July  I  saw  several  pairs  of  these  iSpAeic  wasps  united 
in  coition  in  the  dooryard  of  the  Buhach  plantation,  while  many  of  them 
were  lying  upon  the  ground  dead ;  these  latter  1  judged  were  males 
which  luul  died  after  coition  had  taken  place. 

On  the  20th  of  July  I  found  three  re<l  mites  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  breast  of  a  Trimerotropis  sp.,  a  Spineless-breasted  Locust  having 
the  hind  wings  bluish  at  the  base.  These  mites  were  in  shape  like  an 
inverted  tea-cup,  and  were  doubtless  the  young  Trombidiun\  locustarum  ; 
but  unfoitunately  they  escaped  before  a  careful  examination  of  them 
could  be  made,  and  I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  additional  speci- 
mens. 

On  the  uthof  July  a  dipterous  larva,  about  0  millimeters  long,  issued 
from  an  oval  hole  in  the  side  of  the  tliorax  next  the  head  of  a  IHsso- 
steira  apurcata  which  I  had  inclosed  in  ray  cyanide  bottle ;  this  larva 
died  before  pupating,  having  been  killed  by  the  cyanide,  as  it  was  not 
discovered  by  me  until  an  hour  or  more  had  elapsed  after  I  placed  the 
locust  in  the  bottle. 

This  was  the  only  specimen  of  this  parasite  that  I  obtained,  although 
I  dissected  many  hundred  locusts  in  search  of  additional  specimens, 
but  without  meeting  with  success. 

In  a  paper  on  the  North  American  Conopidce^  which  a])peared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  for  the 
month  of  March,  1886  (vol.  vi,  p.  389),  Dr.  S.  W.  Williston,  quoting 
from  Braner,  states  that  Oonops  is  sometimes  parasitic  upoa  (Edipod^ 
(a  genus  of  Spineless-breasted  Locusts).  The  only  species  of  Conaps 
that  I  have  taken  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  the  Physocephala  affinis^ 
Williston }  and  the  Dipterous  larva  mentioned  above  may  have  belonged 
to  this  speoies. 

BBMEDIES. 

As  soon  as  the  locusts  began  to  appear  in  destructive  numbers  upon 
the  Buhach  plantation,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  G.  E.  Ladd,  tried  a  groat 
many  means  Of  destroying  them. 

Adjoining  this  plantation  on  the  west  is  an  alfalfa  field  that  literally 
swarmed  with  locusts;  many  of  them  found  their  way  to  the  adjacent 
trees  upon  the  Buhach  plantation,  and  to  intercept  them  Mr.  Ladd 
placed  a  windrow  of  drypyrethrum  stems  between  this  alfalfa  field  and 
the  nearest  row  of  trees  upon  the  plantation.  In  the  evening  many  of 
the  locusts  would  crawl  into  this  windrow  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
the  night  therein,  and  late  at  night  the  windrow  was  set  on  fire ;  in  this 
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way  a  great  many  of  the  locusts  were  destroyed,  but  a  great  many  more 
passed  over  the  windrow  into  the  adjacent  trees. 

This  alfalfa  field  was  rolled  late  in  the  evening  with  a  heavy  wooden 
roller,  but  this  did  not  kill  very  many  of  the  locusts,  although  the 
ground  was  quite  level,  but  sandy.  I  have  repeatedly  stepped  squarely 
upon  a  locust  on  loose,  sandy  soil,  without  injuring  the  locust  in  the 
slightest  degree,  so  far  as  I  could  discover. 

A  small  patch  of  alfalfa  that  was  thickly  infested  with  locusts  was 
sprayed  with  a  solution  composed  of  1  part  of  the  kerosene  emulsion  (2 
gallons  kerosene,  1  gallon  water,  and  one-half  pound  of  soap)  diluted 
with  4  parts  of  water,  but  the  locusts  were  not  killed  by  it.  Locusts 
immersed  in  the  undiluted  emulsion  died  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

Mr.  G.  K  Milco,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Buhach  plantation,  tried 
the  experiment  of  driving  the  locust*  out  of  a  small  vegetable  garden  by 
burning  some  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  windward  side  of  the  garden,  but 
the  locusts  were  not  visibly  afiected  by  it.  Several  other  persons  also 
tried  this  remedy,  but  always  with  a  like  result. 

This  remedy  might  prove  efiectual  in  localities  where  the  air  is  so 
damp  and  heavy  as  to  keep  the  smoke  near  the  ground,  but  in  a  climate 
where  the  air  is  so  light  as  it  is  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  the  sum- 
mer time  it  will  avail  nothing,  as  the  smoke  rises  rapidly  in  the  air  and 
thus  is  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  locusts  upon  the  surrounding 
vegetation.  • 

Mr.  Frank  Smith,  whose  farm  adjoins  the  Buhach  plantation  oa  the 
west,  had  a  trough  of  zinc  constructed,  the  dimensions  of  which  were 
about  as  follows:  Length,  C  feet;  width,  2  feet;  depth,  18  inches.  This 
was  mounted  on  runnel's,  and  late  in  the  evening  it  was  drawn  by  a 
horse  through  the  orchard;  the  bottom  of  the  trough  was  covered  to  the 
depth  of  5  or  G  inches  with  strong  soap-suds. 

In  operating  it,  the  trough  was  drawn  beneath  a  tree  infested  with 
locusts ;  the  Ireo  was  then  struck  with  a  heavy  stick  that  had  been 
wrapped  in  several  thicknesses  of  cloth  to  prevent  bruising  the  tree : 
by  this  operation  many  of  the  locusts  were  dislodged  from  the  tree  ana 
fell  into  the  soapsuds  in  the  trough,  and  after  a  certain  quantity  of 
them  had  been  thus  collected  they  were  transferred  into  grain-sacks  and 
afterwards  beaten  to  death  with  a  heavy  club.  In  this  manner  a  great 
many  of  the  locusts  were  destroyed. 

This  plan  would  have  been  more  effectual  had  there  been  two  troughs 
iibtead  of  only  one,  so  that  there  could  have  been  a  trough  placed  on 
each  side  of  titie  tree.  The  best  results  were  obtained  when  it  was 
operated  very  late  at  night,  when  the  locusts  were  somewhat  stupefied 
by  the  cold. 

A  remedy  that  has  been  very  successM  in  destroying  locusts  consists 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  bran,  arsenic,  sugar,  and  water ;  these  have 
been  used  in  different  proportions,  but  tne  one  that  appears  to  give  the 
best  results  consists  of  1  part  by  weight  of  arsenic,  1  of  sugar,  and  6  of 
bran,  to  which  is  added  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  a  wet 
mash. 

This  preparation  is  usually  prepared  in  wash-tubs  or  half-barrels. 
One  of  these  is  filled  about  three-fourths  full  of  dry  bran,  and  to  this  is 
added  about  6  pounds  of  arsenic,  which  is  thoroughly  stirred  through 
the  bran  with  a  spade  or  shovel.  Five  pounds  of  sugar  is  next  thrown 
into  a  pail,  which  is  then  filled  with  water  and  the  sugar  stirred  until 
it  is  dissolved,  when  this  sugar- water  is  added  to  the  bran  and  arsenic 
and  the  three  well  stirred ;  more  water  is  added  and  the  stirring  con- 
tinued until  every  portion  of  the  mash  becomes  thoroughly  saturated. 
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About  a  teaspoonftd  of  this  mash  is  placed  at  the  root  of  each  tree, 
shrnb,  or  plant  infested  with  locusts,  dropping  it  in  the  shade  when  this 
cab  be  done.  In  (he  case  of  low  shrubs  or  plants  nothing  more  need  bo 
done,  as  the  locusts  will  find  their  way  to  the  poison,  but  when  large 
trees  are  treated  the  locusts  should  be  jarred  out  of  them,  or  be  driven 
out  with  long  poles. 

I  hare  known  locusts  to  be  killed  by  eating  some  of  this  mash  that 
had  been  put  out  over  a  week  previously.  The  poison  works  veiy  slowly, 
and  when  put  out  early  in  the  morning  will  show  but  little  effect  upon 
the  locusts  until  quite  late  in  the  day.  A  Devastating  Locust  that  I 
saw  eating  the  uiaah  at  9  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  was  still  alive  at  G  in 
the  evening,  but  was  dead  when  next  examined  early  the  next  morning. 

Allowing  a  teaspoonful  of  this  mash  to  each  grape-vine  in  the  vine- 
yard— the  vines  being  7  or  8  feet  apart — this  will  require  about  10 
pounds  of  the  dry  bran  (and  arsenic  and  sugar  in  proportion)  to  each 
acre.  The  cost  of  the  material  will  vary,  but  should  not  exceed  50  cents 
for  each  acre  of  grape-vines,  including  cost  of  labor  for  mixing  and  ap- 
plying it    For  orchards  the  cost  will  be  much  less  than  this. 

The  addition  of  sugar  to  this  mash  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  caus- 
ing the  arsenic  to  adhere  to  the  particles  of  bran,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  its  attitictiveness,  since  bran  is  more  attractive  to  the 
locusts  than  sugar.  This  I  have  demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction. 
A  quantity  of  sugar  was  placed  upon  the  ground  contiguous  to  an  equal 
quantity  of  bran  mash ;  when  a  locust  came  to  the  sugar  he  would  eat  a 
little  of  it,  move  on  a  short  distance  and  again  take  a  feW  bites  of  the 
sugar,  and  continue  in  this  manner  until  he  reached  the  mash,  when  he 
would  settle  down,  eat  his  fill,  and  then  move  off.  The  locusts  which 
came  to  the  mash  before  reaching  the  sugar  would,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, eat  their  fill  of  the  mash  and  then  walk  away,  but  occasionally 
one  would  leave  the  mash  and  take  a  few  bites  of  the  sugar,  only  to  re- 
turn to  the  mash  again.  None  of  them  ate  their  fill  of  the  sugar,  but 
always  manifested  an  evident  preference  for  the  mash. 

This  mash  was  used  upon  about  300  acres  of  orchard  and  vineyard  on 
the  Buhach  i)lantation,  and  about  two  weeks  later  scarcely  a  living 
locust  was  to  be  seen  where  they  could  have  been  counted  by  the  hun- 
dred or  even  thousands  before  the  poison  had  been  applied,  the  ground 
in 'many  places  being  literally  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain. 

Several  other  parties  also  used  this  poisonous  mash,  and  so  far  as  I 
was  able  to  learn,  it  gave  entire  satisfaction  in  every  instance. 

By  exercising  only  ordinary  precautions  there  need  be  no  fear  of  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  either  man  or  any  of  the  domestic  animals  iu  using 
this  poisonous  preparation.  It  should  be  mixed  in  a  close  room  to  pro- 
vent  the  arsenic  from  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  There  is  no  need 
of  touching  the  arsenic  or  the  mixture  with  the  hands,  as  the  mixing 
and  distributing  is  accomplished  by  means  of  spades,  shovels,  wooden 
paddles,  &c. 

Of  course  this  mixture  should  not  be  put  out  in  places  where  poultrv 
or  any  of  the  domestic  animals  can  gain  access  to  it.  ITpon  the  Buhach 
plantation  were  four  greyhounds  and  several  cats  that  were  allowed  to 
roam  about  the  plantation  where  this  mixture  had  been  put  out  for  the 
locusts  'y  still  at  the  time  that  I  left  the  plantation — about  four  weeks 
ofteT  tne  poisonous  mixture  had  been  put  out — not  one  of  them  had 
been  killed  either  by  eating  of  the  mixture  itself,  or  of  the  locusts  that 
hatl  been  poisoned  by  it. 

There  were  also  several  barnyard  fowls  upon  this  plantation,  but  not 
one  of  them  was  poisoned  from  having  eaten  locusts  that  may  have 
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found  tbeir  way  to  the  poultry  range  after  liaving  eaten  of  the  poison- 
ous mixture.  Mr,  Boyiiton,  whose  farm  adjoins  the  Buhacb  plantation 
on  the  west,  stated  to  me  that  many  of  the  locusts  which  had  eaten  of 
the  poisonous  mixture  would  fall  into  an  irrigating  ditch  that  flowed 
tlirough  his  poultry  yard,  and  many  of  the  locusts  were  thus  cariieil 
within  the  reach  of  his  fowls;  still  he  was  not  aware  that  any  of  the  lat- 
ter had  died  from  the  effects  of  having  eaten  of  the  poisoned  locusts. 

In  fact,  1  did  not  learn  of  a  single  instance  where  this  mixture  had 
caused  the  death  of  any  person,  nor  of  any  domestic  animal,  although 
it  was  used  very  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
Kcither  were  the  birds  killed  in  any  considerable  numbers  from  hav- 
ing eaten  either  of  the  mixture  itself  or  of  the  locusts  that  had  been 
poifcioued  by  it.  During  the  four  weeks  following  the  putting  out  of 
this  mixture  upon  about  300  acres  of  the  Buhach  plantation,  I  foun<l 
only  about  half  a  dozen  dead  binls  that  had  evidently  met  their  death 
through  the  agency  of  this  mixture;  these  consisted  of  three  or  four 
meadow  larks,  a  bee-bird,  and  a  Held  sparrow. 

Kabbits  and  hares,  or  *' jack-rabbits,"  as  tliey  are  commonly  called, 
were  destroyed  in  large  numbers  by  this  mixture.  After  the  greater 
numbers  of  locusts  upon  the  Buhach  plantation  had  been  destroyed  the 
work  of  extermination  was  carried  into  a  large  patch  of  wild  sniifiowers 
adjoining  the  ]>1antatiou  on  the  north,  and  as  one  of  the  results,  at  least 
two  dozen  hares  paid  the  penalty  with  their  lives. 

The  four  greyhounds  belonging  to  the  plantation  were  among  these 
poisoned  hares  almost  every  day;  still  I  never  saw  one  of  them  attempt 
to  feed  upon  the  ])oisoned  hares;  certain  it  is  that  not  one  of  them  met 
his  dciith  from  this  cause. 

As  the  mixture  is  saturated  with  water  before  it  is  put  among  the 

Slants  infested  with  locusts,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  blown  about 
y  the  wind ;  and  there  is  also  very  little  danger  of  its  being  deposited 
upon  the  fruit  by  the  feet  of  birds  and  insects  that  may  have  alighted 
upon  the  mixture  and  afterwards  flown  to  and  alighted  upon  the  fruit. 
As  the  mixture  becomes  dry  its  particles  adhere  together,  forming  a 
solid  mass  which  could  not  be  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

I  have  never  seen  this  poisonous  mixture  used  in  grain  fields,  but 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  would  not  prove  very  eflectual  in  such  fields. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  using  it  in  alfalfa  fields,  but  if  it  were 
placed  upon  small  pieces  of  boards  it  could  doubtless  be  used  with  en- 
tire safety  in  such  fields;  but  of  course  it  would  not  be  safe  to  pasture 
any  animal  in  such  fields,  even  svfter  the  poison  had  been  removed. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  destroy  locusts  infesting  trees  or  shrubs  in 
phices  where  it  would  not  be  safe  to  use  the  poisonous  mixture  described 
above,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  placing  blankets  upon  the  ground 
beneath  the  tree  or  shrub  and  spraying  the  latter  with  a  solution  com- 
posed of  1  pound  of  buhach  thoroughly  stirred  in  10  gallons  of  water. 
This  solution  will  be  more  eflectual  if  2  or  3  pounds  of  glucose  is  added 
to  it,  flrst  dissolving  the  glucose  in  hot  water;  the  addition  of  the  glu- 
cose is  for  the  pul^jose  of  causing  the  solution  to  adhere  more  firmly  to 
the  bodies  of  the  locusts,  while  its  presence  does  not  appear  to  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  leaves  of  such  trees  as  the  Carolina  Poplar. 

The  best  time  lor  applying  this  solution  is  late  at  night,  and  the  stiller 
the  night  the  more  eftect  the  solution  will  have  upon  the  locusts.  In  a 
few  minutes  after  it  is  applied  the  locusts  will  begin  to  drop  down  upon 
the  blanket  placed  under  the  tree,  and  in  the  cpurse  of  half  an  hour  all 
of  the  locusts  that  have  been  touched  by  the  solution  will  be  lying  upon 
the  blanket  in  a  perfectly  helpless  condition,  when  they  can  easily  be 
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destroyed.  One  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  gather  the  locusts  in  a 
pile,  cover  the  latter  with  straw  and  then  set  fire  to  it;  or  they  may  be 
collected  in  grain  sacks  and  immersed  in  scalding-hot  water  until  life 
U  extinct,  after  which  they  may  be  fed  to  hogs  or  to  poultry. 

One  of  the  best  nozzles  that  I  have  ever  used  for  spraying  this  sohi 
tion  is  the  *' Cyclone''  nozzle,  originally  introduced  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  throws  a  very  fine  spray,  and  by  its  use  the  upptT 
us  well  as  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  can  bo  directly  sprayed — sui 
object  that  could  not  be  attained  in  using  the  old  "Sau  Jos^''  nozzle, 
wliitli  threw  a  spray  from  its  end  instead  of  from  one  of  its  sides. 


BEPORT  ON  THE  ABUITSAHOE  OF  THE  ROOKT  MOUNTAIH  LOOUST 

IN  1685. 

By  Lawrence  Brunes,  Special  Agent. 

West  Point,  Nebr.,  Auguet  20,  1885. 
8iR :  Hero  with  is  submitted  a  report  of  my  recent  Tisit  to  the  yaUey  of  the  Lower 
YeUowBtouo  Kiyer  of  Eastern  Montana  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Northwest  Da- 
kota, where  it  was  reported  the  '' grasshopper"  or  Migratory  Locust  {MelanoplMe 
apretne)  had  appeared  in  injarious  numbers. 

The  trip  was  taken  under  your  direction  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth- 
faluess  ot  these  reports,  and  if  possible  to  predict  for  the  future. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  notes,  I  Urst  visited  Qiendive,  Mont.,  from 
which  point  I  worked  down  the  xellowstono  Valley  to  ite  junction  with  that  of  the 
Missouri  at  Fort  Buford.  From  hero,  alon^  the  latter,  to  Bismarck,  and  thence  across 
country  to  Harold,  on  the  Dakota  Central  oranch  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad. 

Very  respectfully, 

LAWRENCE  BRUNER. 
Prof.  C.  V.  RiLET, 

United  Statee  BnUnnologUt,  WaekingUm,  D.  O. 

The  first  Rocky  Monntain  Locusts  observed  on  thjs  trip  were  seen  to- 
day (July  29)  at  a  point  about  80  miles  east  of  Glendive,  Mont.  They 
were  quite  numerous  and  were  observed,  as  the  train  sped  by,  to  hop 
away  from  the  side  of  the  raiboad  track  where  they  appeared  to  have 
congregated  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  rank  vegetation  which 
grows  upon  the  loosened  soil  of  the  road-bed. 

Upon  going  out  in  the  streets  of  Glendive,  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  instant,  I  observed  large  numbers  of  several  species  of  locusts 
upon  the  ground  and  among  the  scant  herbage.  Some  of  these,  about 
half,  were  of  the  migratory  kind  and  appeared  in  excellent  health. 
The  remaining  half  was  composed  of  the  Lesser  Locust  (Melanoplus  at- 
lanis),  the  Eed-thighed  Locust  (M.  femur-mhrum)  and  other  native 
species.  By  making  inquiries  I  ascertained  that  elsewhere  they  were 
equally  numerous  and  at  some  places  far  more  numerous  even  thtin 
they  were  there. 

One  peculiarity  which  I  noticed  in  connection  with  the  locust  visiia* 
tion  here  this  season  is  the  presence  of  every  other  species  of  locu.st 
known  to  occur  in  this  region  in  equally  large  numbers  with  the  de- 
structive species  (that  is,  as  the  term  »*  destructive  species''  is  generally 
understood).  Even  species  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  rare 
at  all  points  in  the  West  are  this  year  present  in  comparatively  large 
numbers ;  as,  for  example,  Boopedon  nulnlum^  Melanopli^  infantilis  and 
Mestohregma  ptdcJiella  (the  latter  an  uudescribed  species,  which  is  only 
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known  to  occur  in  the  Tellowstone  Valley,  where  it  feeds  exdasively 
upon  the  white  sage,  JSurotia  lanata). 

In  visiting  the  regions  about  the  neighborhood  of  Glendive,  I  foand 
the  locusts  equally  numerous  on  the  lowlands  and  highlands,  as  well  as 
on  the  hill-sides. 

The  various  species  of  Melatwplus  falling  in  the  same  group  with 
spretus  and  atlanis  are  more  partial  to  localities  where  the  vegetation  is 
somewhat  rank,  and  consequently  tenderer  than  the  growths  upon  the 
higher  slopes  and  plateaus,  than  they  are  to  the  more  elevated  and 
open  tracts  where  the  grasses  and  herbage  are  short  and  rather  dry. 
Through  inquiries  it  was  ascertained  that  locusts  of  all  kinds  are  equally 
numerous  up  the  valley  to  the  mouth  of  Powder  Eiver,  or  perhaps  even 
to  that  of  the  TonguQ  River  at  Miles  City.  So  persistant  and  numerous 
are  they  at  O'Fallan's  Greek  that  they  have  almost  denuded  the  ranges 
of  grass,  and  the  cattlemen  of  that  neighborhood  contemplate  moving 
their  stock  to  adjacent  ranges  for  feed.  This  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  bunch  and  buffalo  grasses  is  mainly  due  to  the  work  of  "natives" 
rather  than  to  the  Migratory  and  Lesser  Locust.  In  fact  the  grass  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  Northwestern  Dakota  and  Eastern  Montana  is 
greatly  damaged  and  in  many  places  entirely  eaten  away.  To  be  more 
explicit,  the  region  embraces  in  Montana  between  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  Rivers  to  about  the  one  hundred  and  eighth  meridian,  and 
the  adjacent  part  of  Dakota  to  about  the  one  hundred  and  second  me- 
ridian. As  a  proof  of  the  great  destruction  in  this  direction,  we  need 
but  state  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  throughout  all  parts  of  this 
area  is  strewn  with  the  small  elongate  pellets  of  their*  excrement,  which 
in  some  places  entirely  cover  the  ground,  and  in  others,  where  the  rains 
have  washed  them  together  in  heaps,  a  half  of  an  inch  or  more  in  depth. 

The  locusts  have  also  been  quite  destructive  to  gardens  and  fields  of 
small  grain  at  various  points  along  the  Yellowstone  River  between 
Glendive  and  Fort  Buford ;  also  at  Wolf  Point  and  Poplar  River  Agency, 
while  a  little  injury  was  also  occasioned  by  them  on  the  Little  Muddy 
and  at  Grinell's — the  former  22  and  the  latter  05  miles  below  Fort  Buford 
on  the  Missouri.  This  injury  to  vegetables  and  grain  was  done  chiefly 
by  M.  spretus,  M.  atlaniSj  and  Oamnula  pellucida,  while  the  injury  to  the 
grasses  can  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  other  species  commoh  to  the 
region. 

Daring  the  time  which  was  spent  in  this  region  locusts  were  sesn  in 
the  air  at  different  localities  and  intervals  wherever  I  happened  to  bo 
when  the  wind  was  blowing  from  some  point  in  the  north  (including  all 
directions  between  east  and  west) ;  but  at  no  time  were  their  flights 
very  extensive  or  the  numbers  seen  great.  As  near  as  I  could  learn  by 
inquiry  at  various  points  along  the  line  of  my  travels,  there  were  but 
few  flights  prior  to  July  29,  on  which  date  they  wore  first  observed  in 
the  air  at  Glendive,  at  which  time  they  were  moving  in  an  easterly  and 
southeasterly  direction.  This  was  also  the  day  when  I  observed  the 
8])ecies — probably  the  advance  guard  of  those  which  left  the  region 
about  Glendive  in  the  forenoon. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  notes  of  the  trip,  which  are  tran- 
scribed and  sent  herewith^  locusts  were  observed  in  the  air  at  various 
points  within  and  adjoining  the  district  mapped  out,  all  of  which,  with 
but  a  single  exception  (when  they  moved  southwest),  were  moving  south- 
ward and  eastward ;  so  it  will  not  appear  at  all  strange  when  it  is  learned 
that  they  have  spread  over  all  the  region  in  Dakota  as  far  soitth  as  the 
Big  Cheyenne  River  and  as  far  east  as  the  James  River.  This  scatter- 
ing has  all  occurred  within  the  past  three  weeks,  and  that,  too,  when 
the  prevailing  winds  were  contrary.    This  course  is  liable  to  l)e  contin- 
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ued  from  now  on  nntil  into  the  middle  of  September,  when  localities 
much  more  widely  removed  from  the  breeding  center  will  be  reached. 

Up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  the  locust  area  indicated  no  eggs  had 
been  deposited  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  species,  that  I  heard  of,  but 
Bpecimens  were  seen  in  coitu  at  all  points  where  the  species  were  ob- 
served after  August  1.  From  this  fact  as  a  basis  it  will  be  safe  to  pre- 
dict a  general  deposition  of  eggs  over  the  entire  area  visited  and  still 
to  be  visited  by  tbe  advancing  flights.  By  referring  to  the  records  for 
past  years  in  the  United  States  Signal  Office  at  Bismarck,  Dak.,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  prevailing  wind  in  that  region  changes  firom  the 
east  and  southeast  to  the  northwest  about  the  middle  of  August ;  and 
as  a  consequence  from  this  time  on  we  may  expect  more  northwest  winds 
than  we  have  thus  far  had  since  the  locusts  began  their  southward 
movements,  and  as  a  natural  result  a  continuation  of  this  movement  is 
to  be  anticipated.  Kow,  it  depends  altogether  upon  the  weatiier  and 
](iuds  of  winds  henceforth  this  season  whether  or  not  any  of  these  are  so 
directed  as  to  mass  the  locusts  at  some  particular  locality,  and  thereby 
result  in  damage  to  the  com  crop. 

The  probabilities  now  are  that  M.  spretus  will  hatch  in  moderate  num- 
bers throughout  the  region  this  year  overrun,  and,  in  addition,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Dakota,  as  well  as  parts  of  Northern  Nebraska 
and  Northwest  Iowa.  Of  course,  when  they  have  been  spread  over  so 
extended  an  area,  there  can  but  little  harm  emanate  from  the  com- 
paratively small  swarm  which  produced  them.  The  only  chance  now 
of  injury  from  locust  swarms  next  year  is  in  the  possible  accumulation 
of  numbers  during  the  present  fall^  while  they  are  still  moving,  and 
befdre  the  majority  of  their  eggs  have  been  deposited,  or  in  a  like  ac- 
cumulation after  the  young  of  next  year's  hatching  have  become  flcklged 
and  begun  their  flights.  Buch  a  state  of  affairs  can  only  come  to  pass 
by  the  aid  of  extremely  favorable  circumstances,  and  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  numerous  adverse  agencies  which  in  ordiuary  years 
rather  deter  than  promote  the  highest  possible  development  of  the  spe- 
cies, we  need  not  fear  any  such  calamity*  The  chances  for  such  an  in- 
crease are  diminished  at  least  one-fourth  by  the  &ct  of  the  summer  thus 
far  having  been  a  rather  exceptionally  humid  one,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  fall  will  continue  similarly  wet,  which,  if  followed  by  an  open 
winter,  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  as  did 
that  of  1876-'77. 

One  fact  particularly  noticed  this  year  is  the  comparatively  few  para- 
sites of  every  species  that  are  known  to  destroy  this  and  other  locusts. 
While  in  Montana  and  Dakota  I  became  interested  in  no  smtdl  degree 
in  noticing  the  almost  total  absence  of  certain  parasites  which  had  been 
seen  in  the  same  localities  several  years  ago  in  rather  large  numbcw. 
I  therefore  took  particular  pains  to  watch  for  these  beneficial  insects, 
and,  as  a  result  of  these  observations,  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  but 
little  need  of  looking  to  this  quarter  for  aid  in  checking  the  already 
greatly  advancing  increase  of  locusts  in  Montana  and  Northwest  Da- 
kota the  coming  summer.  This  scarcity  of  these  natural  aids  of  man  Id 
this  particular  direction  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  the 
very  dry  seasons  of  1882,  1883,  and  1884  in  this  particular  region,  in 
connection  with  the  absence  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  fh)m  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country  since  1878.  All  these  parasites  appear 
to  thrive  best,  and  many  of  them,  on  account  of  their  delicate  structure, 
are  greatly  dependent  for  their  development  upon  a  considerable  amount 
of  humidity.  The  present  wet  summer  may,  however,  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  their  numbers  again. 
20  AGh-'85 
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One  feature  of  this  year's  storms  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
Missoari  Rivers  was  the  great  amount  of  large  hailstones  which  fell  and 
destroyed  many  locnsts.  Some  of  these  hail-storms  were  so  severe  that 
for  several  days  after  they  had  occurred  dead  locusts  by  the  hundreds 
were  to  be  found  upon  the  prairies.  These  storms  were  also  injurious 
to  crops— far  more  so  than  the  locusts  would  have  been  that  were  killed 
by  them.  The  great  amount  of  rain  which  fell,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  means  of  producing  a  greatly-increased  crop  of  grasses  upon  the 
prairies,  which  otherwise  must  have  been  almost  entirely  devoured. 

Kext  to  the  Booky  Mountain  Locust  the  species  most  to  be  feared  in 
this  region  is  the  Lesser  Locust,  Melanoplus  atlaniSj  Eiley,  which  in 
many  places  was  seen  in  numbers  fully  twice  as  great  as  the  former. 
The  species  here  differs  from  the  typical  specimens  of  the  East  iu  the 
color  of  the  posterior  tibi®.  Those  of  the  East  invariably  have  these 
members  reddish^  while  most  of  those  occurring  here  have  them  green- 
ish-blue. The  Northwestern  specimens  are  also  somewhat  larger  and 
have  a  brighter,  healthier  appearance  thau  do  those  of  their  Eastern 
kindred.  Otherwise  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  in  the  species  as 
found  in  the  two  widely-separated  districts.  This  species,  although 
congregating  in  great  numbers  at  various  points^  was  not  observed  to 
accompany  lil.  spretus  in  its  flights ;  neither  was  it  noticed  to  migrate 
separately  by  flight.  The  species  in  its  habits  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  M.  spretus  in  many  rospectS;  while  in  others  it  differs  ftt)m  those  of 
that  insect.  For  example,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  deserts  tracts  of  rank  or 
succulent  vegetation  for  the  higher,  comparatively  barren  hill-tops,  as 
does  ajyretua  at  times,  neither  does  it  choose  open  localities  for  the  depo- 
sition of  its.  eggs,  but  prefers  to  hide  them  among  the  grasses  on  rather 
moist  than  dry  ground,  in  this  respect  imitating  the  habits  of  Jf.  femur- 
ruhrum  and  M.oivittata. 

Camnula pellucida  {(Edipoda  atrox)j  one  of  the  destructive  California 
species,  has  also  become  a  very  numerous  species  in  the  valley  of  the 
Yellowstone  ^nd  Upper  Missouri  Ilivers,  and  if  it  continue  to  increase 
and  spread  as  rapidly  during  the  next  five  years  as  it  has  during  the 
past  five  years,  it  will  also  become  a  plague  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  as  it  has  been  in  times  past  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
Three  years  ago  the  species  was  first  seen  by  me  in  the  valley  of  tiie 
Yellowstone  at  Livingston,  and  two  years  previous  in  the  valley  of  the 
Gallatin,  Madison,  Jefferson,  Big  Hole,  and  Prickly  Pear  Elvers,  It 
has  now  reached  eastward  to  a  point  below  the  junction  of  the  Yellow- 
stone with  the  Missouri  at  Fort  Buford.  It  has  also  been  observed  by 
me  throughout  the  Snake  Eiver  country,  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and 
also  the  valleys  of  the  streams  of  Colorswlo,  Wyoming,  and  Now  Mex- 
ico. From  its  habit  of  frequenting  rather  low  grounds  among  rank  veg- 
etation, and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  adapts  itself  to  tUo 
various  conditions  of  climate,  there  is  some  danger  of  its  becoming  per- 
manently acclimated  throughout  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Valleys. 
If  this  should  be  the  case,  some  damage  to  crops  inust  annually  result 
therefrom. 

Aside  from  these  three  species,  there  probably  never  need  bo  any 
fears  of  injuries  from  locusts  in  this  region  in  question,  unless  it  sbouUl 
be  occasioned  by  Melanoplm  devastator^  the  locust  which  has  been  the 
occasion  of  some  damage  to  crops  in  Korthem  California  and  Southern 
Oregon  during  the  present  year.  This  insect  also  occurs  in  the  Upper 
Yellowstone  Valley,  and  if  circumstances  should  favor  its  increase  in 
BuflQcient  numbers,  it  too  would  become  injurious. 

All  the  remaining  so-called ''  native  soecies,"  with  but  few  exceptions, 
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are  partial  to  wfld  gronnd,  and  but  seldom  venture  upon  cultivated 
tracts.  Their  food  consists  of  wild  grasses  and  weeds  which  grow 
away  from  cultivation— in  fiact  many  of  these  locusts  are  partial  to  a 
siDgle  one  or  some  special  group  of  plants  upon  which  they  feed  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Of  these  species  there  are  many,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  variable  according  to  their  distribution  with  reference 
to  latitude,  altitude,  and  climatic  conditions;  and  to  note  these  varia- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  to  the  student  of  this  family 
of  the  Orthoptera. 

In  this  brief  report  all  that  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to  future  proba- 
bilities is  that  there  ao  not  appear  to  be  any  indications  of  immediate 
danger,  although  if  there  should  be  a  succession  of  a  few  more  years 
as  favorable  to  the  increase  of  this  group  of  insects  as  have  been  the 
past  three  or  four,  there  is  need  to  fear  another  general  locust  scourge. 
However  favorable  these  conditions  should  prove,  tiiere  never  can  be 
another  such  a  general  and  destructive  spread  of  locusts  as  the  country 
experienced  during  the  years  1873-^77,  inclusive,  for  reasons  which  there 
is  no  need  at  present  of  discussing.  That  the  several  species  of  de- 
structive locusts  are  now  on  the  increase  throughojit  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ain region  and  portions  of  the  Northwest  is  quite  evident,  from  the 
tsict  that  numerous  reports  to  that  effect  are  continually  being  received 
ficom  different  portions  of  those  regions  j  and  that  the  "  native^  species, 
as  well  as  various  insects,  are  likewise  on  the  steady  increase  is  also 
evident,  since  the  causes  which  permit  of  the  one's  increase  will  also 
assist  or  flavor  that  of  others  of  like  nature. 

By  referring  to  the  following  list  of  locusts  which  were  noticed  in 
larger  numbers  than  usual  while  in  the  Northwest  this  time,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  that  much  injury  was  done  to  the  grasses  upon  the  ranges ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  surprise  will  be  that  every  spear  of  grass  was  not 
taken: 

Mermiria  neo-mexioanaj  Thos.,  common ;  Opomala  hrachypteraj  Scudd., 
not  rare ;  Oxyooryphui  obscurusj  Thos.,  common ;  Chloealtis  viridis^  Thos., 
common ;  Chheatti^  pWMtulata^  Thos.,  common )  AerolopUitus  hirtipes, 
Say,  common ;  Stenobothrua  maouUpenniSy  Scudd.,  common ;  8t  CDqualis^ 
Scudd.,  common ;  St  graoiliSj  Scudd.,  common ;  St.  coloradusy  Thos.,  very 
common ;  St.  ourtipumiUj  Scudd,  common }  Oomphocerus  olepaydraj  Scudd., 
common ;  Oamnuta  pelluddoy  Scudd.,  very  numerous ;  Arphia  teporata  f , 
Scudd.,  common;  A.  tenebrosaj  Scudd.,  common;  Aulooara  elliottiij 
Thos..  very  common;  Aulocara  sp.,  common;   Spharagemon  cequalej 
Scudd.,  common;  S.  collarej  Scudd.,  common;  Oircotettix  oarlingtanus^ 
Thos.,  common;  0.  undulatusj  Thos.,  common;  Trimerotropis  fonta/naty 
Thos..  common;  Dissosteira  Carolina^  Lin.,  common;  Hipptsoud  rugosusj 
Scudd.,  common  2  H.  earalUpeSy  H^ald.,  common j  H.  (f)  neglechiSj  Thos., 
very  common;  Phlybosiroma  parva^  Scudd.,  Stenobothrua  4rmaoulatu8j 
Thos.f  quite  common ;  Hadrotettix  tr^fasciatuSy  Say,  common;  (Edipoda  f 
haydeniiy  Thos.,  common ;  Mestobregma  Jciotoay  Thos.,  common ;  Boopedon 
ntMlumj  Thos.,  common  at  one  or  two  localities ;  Pezotettix  aibus^  Dodge, 
common;  Fez.  nebrasoenciSj  Thos.,  common;  Fez.  borealiSj  Scudd.,  com- 
mon: Eesperotettix  t^ridi^,  Thos..  common]  Melanoplua  femur-rubrunij 
I>e  Oeer,  common;  M.  atlaniSj  Biley,  quite  numerous;  M.  epretuay  IThl. 
(MSS.),  swarming  in  some  localities ;  M.  cinereusj  Scudd.,  common :  M. 
packardiiy  Scudd.,  common;  Jlf.  bivittatusj  Say,  common;  M.  lundusj 
l>odge,  conunon;  M.  gladstonii  n.  sp.,  common,  SuUy  GOunty,  Dakota) 
Jf.  infantiUSj  Scudd.,  quite  common ;  M.  kennicottiij  Scudd.,  rare,  feedg 
on  8fl^ brush;  M.detoastator^  Scudd.,  common;  and £racAy<to{a  magna^ 
Girard,  common* 
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VOTES  OH  LOCrrSTS  AT  AHB  ABOUT  FOLSOM.  OAL. 
By  Albebt  Koebelb. 

Alameda,  Gal.,  August  6, 1885. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  Instmctions,  I  went  to  Folsom, 
whence  I  could  visit  the  place  of  the  Katoma  Water  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, which  company  has  done  the  most  in  the  destruction  of  locusts. 
I  also  visited  other  places  along  the  foot-hills,  especi^y  White  Eock 
and  its  surroundings,  which  are  known  everywhere  as  the  breeding- 
grounds  of  the  locusts.  The  Indians  visit  this  place  yearly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  in  a  supply  of  locusts. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  relate  in  detail  the  mode  in  which  locusts 
are  collected  by  the  Indians,  but,  in  brief,  it'  may  be  said  that  a  funnel- 
shaped  hole  is  made  in  the  ground,  the  walls  of  which  are  smoothed 
with  clay,  and  the  insects  are  then  driven  into  it  and  killed  with  boiling 
water,  after  which  they  are  dried,  and  thus  may  be  preserved  for  use  at 
any  time.    The  water  is  heated  by  plunging  hot  stones  into  it. 

All  these  places,  Vhere  the  locusts  were  so  destructive,  are  situated 
just  along  the  foothilhj  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  These  hills  are  generally 
bare  and  very  dry.  The  best  breeding-place  I  have  seen  (White  Eock) 
consists  of  hills  from  100  to  150  feet  in  height,  entirely  destitute  of  trees 
and  shrubbery,  rocky  on  some  of  the  highest  parts,  with  red,  sandy 
soil,  which  in  most  places  is  only  a  few  inches  deep,  resting  on  solid 
rock,  the  greatest  number  of  locusts  always  issuing  in  such  places. 

The  Natoma  Water  and  Mining  Company's  land  lies  about  5  miles 
west  of  this.  This  company  owns  8,700  acres.  About  3,350  acres  of 
this  are  under  cultivation;  200  in  fruit  orchard,  consisting  of  plum, 
peach,  and  pear  trees ;  1,950  in  vineyards,  and  1.200  in  grain ;  the  rest 
is  broken  and  waste  land.  On  the  eastern  side  tliis  land  rises  to  75  feet 
in  height,  sparingly  covered  with  oaks,  and  well  situated  for  breeding- 
grounds;  yet  the  most  of  the  young  locusts  have  hatched  between  this 
and  the  vineyard,  on  a  bare  slope.  Muny  trees  and  shrubs  grow  along  the 
river  to  the  west,  and  very  few  locusts  were  ever  noticed  there ;  yet 
they  appeared  about  the  middle  of  March  in  large  numbei-s  along  the 
roads,  and  especially  along  the  railroad,  which  runs  through  these 
grounds,  and  were  noticed  especially  issuing  after  every  rain.  They 
began  to  migrate  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  were  then  from  three- 
eighths  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  Katoma  company  at 
once  set  to  work  to  destroy  them.  Along  the  roads  and  on  the  waste  land 
straw  was  set  on  fire,  as  the  "  hoppers''  continually  came  anew  from  the 
hills.  This  fire  was  kept  up  or  renewed  every  few  days  until  about  the 
middle  of  April,  when  the  insects  became  winged.  Each  new  swarm 
would  feed  on  its  dead  and  roasted  companions,  and  if  a  living  indi- 
vidual were  unable  to  rise,  a  half-dozen  locusts  would  at  once  jump  at  it, 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  nothing  but  the  legs  would  be  left.  Men 
especially  employed  for  the  purpose  placed  straw  along  the  waste  land 
and  along  the  roads,  drove  the  insects  into  it,  and  set  it  on  fire  on  both 
sides.    In  this  way  large  quantities  of  locusts  were  destroyed. 

A  channel  about  10  feet  wide  runs  along  the  eastern  part  of  these 
lands,  and  as  the  movement  of  the  locusts  was  such  that  nothing  could 
hinder  it,  they  jumped  right  into  the  water  all  along  this  channel,  and 
were  swept  down-stream,  to  be  collected  in  traps  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  The  tr^ps  were  made  of  a  box  6  feet  long,  3  Icct  broa<l,  and 
3  feet  high,  with  ftrong  screens  on  the  sides  to  allow  the  water  to  passu 
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These  traps  were  placed  along  the  side  of  the  channel.  A  board  ran 
across  the  channel  at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  and  2  inches  below  the 
water.  In  this  way  all  the  hoppers  were  swept  into  the  box,  and  men 
were  continually  at  work  taking  them  out  into  bags,  in  this  way  200 
bags  of  the  insects  were  collected,  or  about  20  tons,  and  4,500  were 
counted  to  a  pound*  More  than  twice  this  number  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  expenses  of  collecting  them  in  the  ditch  were  8200,  while 
those  of  destroying  them  by  fire  amounted  to  $3,000;  and  yet  no  one, 
in  seeing  the  numbers  that  remained  in  June,  would  have  supposed 
that  they  ever  had  been  molested. 

Very  Uttle  could  be  done  after  the  locusts  became  winged.  The  best 
success,  and  that  very  good,  in  destroying  them  in  this  State  was  by  a 
process  everywhere  used  in  July,  viz,  by  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  1  part 
arsenic  and  3  parts  bran,  moistened  with  simp  diluted  in  water.  In 
consequence  of  this,  from  75  to  100  dead  insects  were  counted  inside  of 
four  hours  after  it  had  been  set  out,  on  every  place  in  which  the  poison 
had  been  left,  and  a  few  days  afterward  about  a  quart  of  them  was  seen 
at  every  interval  of  about  10  feet  This  ix)isou  was  only  made  use  of 
by  the  STatoma  company  amount  young  and  non-bearing  vines,  as  there 
would  be  great  danger  in  usmg  it  amongst  bearing  plants^  since  the 
locusts  will  idways  g^ve  out  a  brown  substance  ^er  eating  it  and  soil 
everything  around  them,  and  as  there  is  no  rain  to  wash  it  from  the 
ttuita  it  nught  have  serious  effects.  It  should  be  kept  away  from  bear- 
ing pluits,  or  if  it  is  used  there  no  use  should  be  i^ade  of  ti^e  grapes. 

The  winged  insects  began  to  leave  their  feeding-ground  at  the  be|^- 
ninff  of  J^yj  iJthongh  large  numbers  were  still  in  the  Natoma  vine- 
yards when  I  left  there  (July  28),  but  none  in  the  fruit  orchards.  They 
always  began  to  migrate  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  from  10  to 
4,  generally  letting  themselves  be  driven  with  the  wind  at  first,  and 
dfter  a  little  while  turning  against  it,  to  rise  not  in  swarms,  but  always 
Mcatteredjfmore  like  a  snow-storm ;  those  going  high  are  soon  lost  out  of 
sight.  They  were  observed  going  south,  in  this  way,  when  a  mild  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  southeast,  during  several  days  after  the  middle 
of  July.  They  could  be  seen  at  and  after  midday  by  looking  closely 
and  protecting  tiie  eye  from  the  sun,  some  as  low  as  50  feet,  and  others 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  high.  Looking  through  the  opera-glass 
one  could  be  seen  passing  at  every  moment 

Mr.  Ohapman,  of  White  Eock,  told  me  that  late  in  October,  last  year, 
when  nearly  half  way  up  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  one  evening, 
every  little  while  he  saw  one  of  these  hoppers  come  straight  down  as  if 
from  the  clouds,  but  none  could  be  observed  fiying  about.  This  would 
prove  that  they  sometimes  must  rise  very  high. 

WhUe  this  year  they  had  already  hatched  early  in  March,  they  ap- 
peared somewhat  later  last  year,  not  before  the  end  of  April,  and  chielly 
around  White  Bock.  There  they  then  destroyed  everything,  as  they 
remained  all  summer,  while  this  season  they  disappeared  as  soon  as  they 
became  winged,  and  on  my  visit  to  that  place  (July  14  and  15),  I  was 
told  that  no  locusts  were  around.  I  visited  all  those  bare  hills  2  miles 
to  the  east  and  6  miles  to  the  south,  and  found  the  locusts  still  scattered 
everywhere :  but  in  the  valleys,  where  some  water  and  green  grass  could 
be  found,  they  were  still  very  numerous;  even  all  the  dry  grass  was 
banging  mil  of  them,  feeding  on  the  seeds  as  well  as  on  all  the  dry  plants. 
As  I  came  across  Olarksville  and  over  the  woody  hills  toward  Marble 
Yalley,  I  found  them  plentiful,  feeding  on  leaves  of  the  various  oaks 
and  on  everything  green.  I  have  seen  a  large  patch  of  pines  {Hnui 
mbimiama)  almost  entirely  stripped  of  their  leavesi  but  the  most  of  the 
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leaves  were  lying  on  the  ground,  as  the  locnsts  nip  fhem  off  near  the 
brancli. 

Marble  VaJley  is  sitoated  between  woody  hills,  and  here  the  locusts 
did  also  a  great  deal  of  damage*  Higher  up  in  the  hills,  about  IS  iTiil<>s 
above  or  east  of  Folsom^  iJong  the  American  Biver  and  north  to  tlu* 
Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  I  was  told  everywhere,  during  my  trip  in  tbis 
direction,  that  the  locusts  appeared  only  occasionally  in  small  places,  but 
here  the  woods  are  plentifully  filled  with  them.  The  Natoma  compan  v, 
after  all  its  praiseworthy  efforts  todestroy  themi  losesnearly  everytUiiiir. 
The  pear  trees  were  nearly  stripped  of  theur  leaves,  but  the  fruit  was  uot 
much  injured^  the  loss  is  about  4  tons  out  of  60.  Out  of  15  tous  of  aiit  i 
cots  they  lost  one-third.  Fifteen  acres  of  peaches  arenearly  all  destroyed 
and  nothing  is  left  but  a  mass  of  stones  lying  on  the  ground ;  on  tbcsc 
trees  the  foliage  has  not  been  much  injured.  The  loss  of  plums  is  slip:]it ; 
the  young  trees  were  stripped  altogether.  Coming  to  the  vineyards, 
here  it  looks  bad :  hundreds  of  acres  of  young  plants  look  as  if  (load, 
with  not  a  leaf  left,  and  where  they  cannot  be  irrigated  many  of  thcni 
must  die,  since  they  have  np  protection  from  the  hot  sun  above,  and  uo 
rain  to  be  looked  for  for  the  next  three  months. 

As  the  insects  marched  in  a  body,  iti  no  particular  direction,  so  loog 
as  there  was  food,  they  sometimes  left  a  spot  uninjured.  The  old  plants 
were  eaten  out  firom  below  and  firom  the  inside,  while  the  insects  were 
yet  nnwinged,  but  afterward  they  were  eaten  from  the  top  and  outside. 
Thus  on  trees  the  upper  parts  looked  the  most  bare.  The  pedicels  of 
grapes  were  cut  off,  and  the  ^und  was  full  of  grapes,  or  they  were 
still  hanging  in  a  dried  condition  on  the  plants.  •  Owing  to  the  plants 
being  nearly  leafless  the  crapes  were  burned  by  the  hot  sun,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  last  account  I  have  heard,  very  little  will  be  saved  out  of  the 
1,300  acres  of  bearing  plants. 

As  to  the  enemies  of  the  locusts,  I  have  found  no  parasites  on  them, 
except  the  flies  already  sent  to  you..  I  have  brought  along  several  hun- 
dred locusts,  but  apparently  very  few  of  them  are  parasitized.  I  have 
often  watched  the  Tachina  flies  and  their  manner  of  laying  eggs  on  the 
locusts.  They  are  very  restless,  and  every  time  a  "  hopper"  gets  on  the 
wing  they  will  attempt  to  get  between  the  wiugs.  I  have  held  my  in- 
sect net  in  fipont  of  me.  folded,  where  they  would  sit  on  it,  and  by  walk- 
ing along  slowly  I  could  notice  them  nicely  going  for  every  locust  that 
flew  up,  and  returning  again  after  their  attempt  Generally  the  hopper 
will  let  himself  drop  as  soon  as  the  fly  gets  between  his  wings,  and  rub 
the  fly  off  with  his  legs.  These  flies  are  found  everywhere  where  the 
"hoppers"  are,  yet  not  in  very  great  numbers,  although  the  ground  be- 
neath the  fruit  trees  at  Katoma  was  full  of  their  pupas,  and  all  the  "  hop- 
pers'^  which  were  here  dead  by  the  thousands  were  destroyed  by  them. 

At  White  Bock  the  locusts  died  by  tons  during  May,  but  I  was  un- 
able to  find  out  the  reason.  They  woidd  sneak  into  any  shady  place, 
under  houses,  in  cellars,  under  boards,  &c.,  and  die.  The  air  wa«  lull 
of  the  bad  smell  from  the  decaying  insects.  All  the  wells  and  holes  wne 
full  of  them ;  they  were  so  abundiant  that  they  had  to  be  shoveled  au  n.v 
from  the  entrances  to  the  houses.  Mr.  Ohapman^  who  had  1,000  fcnvle4y 
800  of  which  were  turkeys,  had  fed  them  and  his  pigs  besides  on  uothin^ 
but  locusts  for  five  weeks.  Two  hundred  of  the  turkeys  died  from  the 
effects  of  eating  them  j  their  crops  were  found  dried  up.  I  have  exam- 
ined the  ground  carefully  wherever  the  locusts  died  in  such  numbers, 
and  have  found  some  of  the  dipterous  pupas,  yet  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  they  were  the  destroyers.  Still,  everjrthing  had  been  scratched 
over  and  over  by  the  hungry  fowls  after  the  hoppers  had  left   There 
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may  have  been  some  other  caose  besides  the  flies,  but  it  was  not  hunger, 
for  at  that  time  plenty  of  food  was  left. 

The  Okalcid  which  I  have  already  sent  you  seems  to  be  parasitic  on 
the  Dipterous  larvte  while  they  are  still  in  the  locust.  This  will  be  easier 
for  you  to  decide.  I  am  only  certain  that  they  were  inside  of  the  'hop- 
pers and  came  out  with  the  Dipterous  larvse  issuing  from  their  pupje. 
Since  that  was  sent  two  more  have  been  bred  from  Dipterous  pupte  ob- 
tained from  the  'hoppers. 

When  infected  witti  Dipterous  larv®  the  Tioppers  lose  the  power  of 
their  wings,  or  do  not  make  use  of  them  as  in  the  healthy  state,  yet  they 
are  still  very  active.  I  have  found  them  still  alive  after  the  larvjB  had 
left  them.  The  larvae  will  nearly  always  come  out  on  top  of  the  neck, 
or  between  the  opicranium  and  prothorax ;  if  there  is  a  hole  hero  the 
larvse  have  nearly  always  left  their  prey;  sometimes  others  may  still  be 
found,  as  their  number  varies  from  one  to  six  in* each  locust  in  several 
hundred  which  I  have  examined.  In  one  instance  I  found  three  young 
larvdB  in  odc  of  them  which  already  had  this  hole  on  the  neck,  showiug 
that  they  were  evidently  of  another  brood;  this  fellow  was  not  very 
lively  any  more. 

While  at  rest,  if  any  wasp,  fly,  or  other  insect  came  near  them,  they 
would  always  lift  their  hind  legs  in  a  vertical  position,  and  keep  them 
so  until  the  danger  was  over.  The  many  peaches  on  the  ground  at- 
tracted a  large  number  of  insects,  but  none  were  noticed  interferiug 
with  the  locusts ;  all  joined  in  devouring  the  fruit ;  even  their  enemies, 
the  flies,  very  seldom  tried  to  fly  after  them.  I  saw  one  Digger-wasp 
devouring  a  fresh  locust  in  the  grass ;  another  of  the  same  species  was 
flying  about  and,  seeing  its  companion,  joined  him.  They  were  driven 
away,  but  always  came  back  to  look  for  it  I  did  not  see  any  in  the  act 
of  killing  a  locust.* 

Various  birds  were  seen  eating  them,  amongst  them  a  flock  of  about 
five  hundred  blackbirds,  which  came  to  a  certain  place  every  day  where 
the  locusts  were  very  numerous. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

ALBERT  KOEBBLE. 

Prof.  0.  V.  Riley. 


INSECTS  AFFEOTINO  FALL  WHEAT. 

By  F.  M.  WEBSTEn,  Special  Agent. 

Lafatettx,  Ind.,  Oetoher  1&,  1865. 
Qm :  I  herewith  eubmit  my  report  niN)n  the  insecta  observed  affeotmgsmaU  graiiu, 
more  especially  wheat,  daring  tne  season  of  1885. 

For  the  determination  of  material,  as  well  as  for  nnmberless  other  fiftYors,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Tonrsolf  and  yonr  assistants.    Whatever  advance  I  have  been  able  to  make 
in  the  study  of  these  species  has  been  largely  due  to  yonr  aid. 
RoapoctfuUy  submitted,  ^ 

F.  If.  WEBSTER, 

Sptoial  AgmU 
Dr.  C.  V.  BiLBT, 

United  atatee  EnUmologM. 

IsosoMA  TEiTioi  Riley,  and  I.  aEANDE  Riley. 

At  tho  time  of  making  my  report  last  year  these  two  species  were  en- 
sconced  in  the  straw  as  larvce.  By  the  17th  of  October  nearly  all  of  these 

*  The  Chalcid  referred  to  bv  Mr.  Koebele  from  Taohina  pnp»  is  Chalfie  ovata  Say, 
the  specimens  very  variable  in  size,  and  some  measuring  only  ^^^  in  length.  Tho 
Di2g«>wafp  is  ft  ^  Friimonyx  atrata,  as  Idndly  verified  by  Mr.  £.  T.  Crssson.— O.  V.  B. 
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larvae  had  paesod  to  the  pupa  state,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  small,  wingless  females  of  tritici  on  the  20th  of  the 
8ame  raoath,  nothing  further  transpired  to  indicate  that,  under  normal 
conditions,  they  would  transform  to  adults  and  emerge  before  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

As  the'  weather  became  cooler,  during  the  last  of  November,  wo 
placed  a  quannty  of  infested  straws  in  a  glass  jar,  and  this  was  kept 
in  a  room  where  the  temperature  was  continually  from  6S^  to  70^  F., 
the  remainder  of  the  straw  being  allowed  to  remain  out  of  doors. 

Nothing  appeared  in  the  jar  until  the  7th  of  December,  when,  in  the 
morning,  a  single  wingless  female  of  tritici  was  found  crawling  about 
on  the  inside  of  the  glass.  She  was  very  small,  seemed  feeble,  and,  in 
fact,  died  during  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

On  the  fallowing  day  a  second  female  appeared,  in  all  respects  like 
the  ftri't,  only  more  active,  stronger,  and  larger.  A  third  example  made 
her  appearance  on  the  11th,  followed  by  another  on  the  14th, and  another 
on  the  IGth,  all  females,  wingless,  and  all  tritici. 

As  fast  as  they  emerged  from  the  straw  they  were  placed  on  growing 
wheat  plants,  covered  with  large  glasses,  but  none  seemed  in  tiie  least 
inclined  to  oviposit ;  all  were  apparently  in  search  of  some  avenue  of  es- 
cape from  their  confinement,  and  refused  to  remain  on  the  plants  for 
any  length  of  time. 

Another  female  appeared  on  the  22d,  and  in  the  mean  time  two  had 
died.  This  state  of  ailairs  continued  until  the  3d  of  January,  when  the 
only  remaining  female  was  found  dead.  Another,  however,  appeared 
during  the  same  evening. 

From  this  time  until  the  14th  of  February  adults  continued  to  emerge, 
but  after  this  date  none  were  noticed,  although  the  straw  was  kept  in  the 
jar  until  June.  The  attempt  to  induce  them  to  ovix)osit  had,  from  first 
to  last,  proven  a  total  failure.  The  question  of  what  had  become  of 
grande  was  now  the  foremost. 

The  infested  straw  had  been  taken  frt)m  very  near  the  exact  spot  in 
the  field  where  females  of  that  species  had  been  observed  to  oviposit  in 
great  numbers,  and  yet  not  a  single  one  had  been  obtained.  The  re- 
sult could  be  summed  up  in  just  three  words,  females,  wingless,  tritici. 

The  straw  remaining  outside  was  again  divided,  the  major  portion  be- 
ing taken  indoors.  But,  with  the  exception  of  demonstrating  that  tritici 
would  begin  to  emerge,  whenever  the  temperature  rose,  during  the  day, 
to  about  C20  F.,  although  it  might  sink  (o  30^  F.  during  the  night,  the 
results  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  before. 

The  last  of  these  straws  were  taken  indoors,  but  the  results  did  not 
difler  in  the  least.  It  was  now  the  20th  of  March,  and  a  limited  number 
of  straws  still  remained,  in  breeding-cage  No.  38,  placed  therein  on  the 
6th  of  June  of  the  previous  summer. 

These  straws  had  been  transplanted  from  a  field  of  wheat  near  Ox- 
ford, Ind.,  and  a  number  of  females  of  grande  had  been  placed  in  the 
cage,  where  they  had  been  observed  to  oviposit  on  the  6th  of  Juno  of 
last  year,  the  day  the  straws  were  transplanted. 

The  straws  were  frequently  watered,  and  kept  in  growing  condition,  so 
that  they  matured  simultaneously  with  those  in  the  field  from  which 
they  were  taken,  and  it  was  in  this  condition  that  they  were  brought  to 
La  Fayette,  when  we  changed  our  location  in  November. 

The  cage  had,  soon  after  the  change,  been  placed  in  a  sheltered  loca- 
tion outside  one  of  the  university  buildings,  where  it  still  remained. 

On  the  23d  of  March  a  single  adult  appeared  in  the  cage,  followed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  month  and  the  first  week  of  April  by 
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Others  at  long  intervals,  but  they  were  all  tritici  and  like  those  pre- 
Tiously  bred  from  the  other  straws. 

To  settle  the  matter  beyond  the  possibility  of  an  error,  after  the 
adults  had  ceased  to  emerge,  we  proceeded  to  slit  open  the  straws  with 
a  view  of  learning  if  any  pup»  of  grande  remained  to  emerge  later  in 
the  season,  or  if  any  had  died  and  thus  failed  to  appear. 

As  we  cut  open  the  last  straw,  and  found  it,  like  all  of  the  others, 
devoid  of  Isosoma  in  any  condition  or  stage  of  development,  the  last 
clue  to  the  enigma  we  sought  to  unravel  seemed  to  vanish. 

Up  to  the  20th  of  April  inclement  weather  during  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  kept  us  from  making  extensive  observations,  but  during  the 
remainder  of  this  month  we  were  almost  continually  in  the  fields,  search- 
ing carefully  any  youngwheat  plants  showinginjuries  at  all  suggestiveof 
the  work  of  Isoaomcu  As  much  of  the  wheat  had  been  seriously  afiected 
by  the  extremely  severe  winter  just  passed  (not  only  were  many  of  the 
plants  killed  to  the  ground,  but  many  others  even  up  to  the  time  of 
ripening  showed  the  effects  of  less  serious  injuries),  our  task  was  alike 
tedious  and  unremunerative;  although,  had  we  at  that  time  known 
what  we  have  since  learned,  and  directed  our  attention  to  the  healthy 
plants  instead,  the  results  might,  possibly,  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

After  t^e  1st  of  May,  previous  labors  in  this  direction  having  been 
so  discouraging,  we  devoted  less  time  to  inspection  £f  the  plants,  but 
such  as  gave  evidence  of  unnatural  or  retarded  development  were 
critically  examined,  and,  as  we  were  almost  daily  in  the  wheat-fields 
searching  for  the  wheat  and  grass  saw-flies,  our  attention,  though  not 
exclusive,  was  continually  directed  to  the  matter.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
from  a  narrow  strip  of  timothy  and  blue-grass,  bordering  a  small  field 
of  spring  wheat,  on  the  university  farm,  we  swept  two  females  of 
l808oma  grande^  and  on  the  next  day,  in  a  field  of  wheat  that  had  been 
swept  over  on  the  29th  of  May  without  capturing  a  single  one,  several 
more  were  taken — all  females.  Determined  now  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  these  insects  having  so  long  evaded  search,  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  growing  wheat  was  begun,  excepting  only  the  very  few  now  in 
head. 

We  found  (1)  that  it  was  the  apparently  healthy  plants  that  were  in- 
fested, Mid  (2)  that  little  or  no  trace  of  the  insect  was  to  be  discerned 
from  outside  appearance  until  after  the  adult  had  emerged,  and  (3)  that 
the  larva  did  not  as  a  rule  attack  the  culm  after  the  manner  of  others 
of  the  same  genus,  but  confined  its  work  to  the  undeveloped  head,  and, 
as  the  upper  sheath  and  leaf  continued  to  grow,  the  affected  part  was 
concealed  until  later  in  the  season.  We  now  found  the  species  grande  in 
all  of  its  stages  in  the  plants,  and  also  found  plants  from  which  the  adult 
had  emerged,  and,  while  the  wheat  head  was  almost  invariably  entirely 
eaten  away,  in  some  cases  the  larva  had  evidently  pupated  before  the 
work  of  destruction  was  complete,  and  a  distorted,  misshapen  head  was 
put  forth,  and  while  aU  infested  plants  were  more  or  less  dwarfed,  it  by 
DO  means  followed  that  all  such  plants  were  infested. 

As  nothing  definite  respecting  the  previous  history  of  this  field  could 
be  learned,  our  attention  was  directed  to  one  of  the  experiment  plats 
on  the  university  farm. 

This  plat  was  sown  on  the  29th  of  September,  1884;  much  later,  we 
were  informed,  than  the  field  previously  mentioned,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  winter  the  plants  were  much  smaller.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was 
fully  as  dif&cult  to  distinguish  the  infested  plants  by  a  superficial  in- 
spection, although  they  were  nearly  if  not  quite  as  numerous. 

Whether  the  females  of  tritici  exercise  any  discrimination  in  the 
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selection  of  the  plants  in  which  they  oviposit  is  nncertain,  but  that  those 
of  grande  do,  to  a  marked  degree,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe. 

During  the  ovipositing  season  of  1884,  and  also  that  of  the  i>rescnt 
year,  when  the  females  of  grande  were  very  abundant  over  thosf3  parti» 
of  the  wheat  fields  where  the  grain  was  very  thin,  scarcely  any  coul<l  l>e 
found  where  the  plants  were  thickly  set. 

When  the  plants  stand  at  a  distance  from  each  other  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  throw  out  large, strong,  vigorous  "stools"  slightly  less  advanced 
tlian  the  main  plant,  and  these  are,  to  a  very  notable  extent,  selected  by 
the  females  in  which  to  oviposit,  but,  contrary  to  an  opinion  expresses  I 
in  our  report  last  year,  they  invariably  choose  the  upper  joint  from  lirst 
to  last  during  the  season. 

This  seems  the  proper  place  to  present  some  facts  bearing  upon  the 
date  of  oviposition,  and  the  relation  that  the  two  species  sustain  toward 
each  other.  And  in  this  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  doing  more 
than  arrange  the  facts,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  these  two  questions,  and  therefore  not  expressing 
any  opinion  on  our  part  as  to  what  the  results  of  future  studies  may  or 
may  not  prove. 

Whatever  bearing  the  fact  of  grande  having  been  found  in  spring,  in 
the  larval  stage,  in  wheat  sown  late  the  previous  autumn,  may  have 
on  the  matter,  it  seems  to  us  it  is  largely,  at  least,  in  favor  of  spring 
oviposition. 

It  is  nowise  probable  that  the  parent  female  could,  in  the  fall,  dis- 
tinguish between  a  plaint  that  would  survive  the  winter  and  one  that 
would  not,  particularly  if  the  winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity,  as  was 
the  case  with  that  of  1884-'85.  So,  then,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that 
those  plants  that  failed  to  survive  would  contain  very  nearly  their  pro 
rata  of  larvsB  or  eggs,  it  is  immaterial  which,  as  all  larvsD  would,  it  seems 
to  me,  sooner  or  later  perish  of  starvation.  If.  as  was  the  case  last  win- 
ter, from  25  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  plants  failed  to  survive,  we  might 
reasonably  look  for  a  notable  decrease  in  the  number  of  adults  that 
would  emerge,  whereas  they  were,  if  anjrthing,  more  abqndant  the 
present  season  than  they  were  during  the  precefing.  Then,  too,  if  the 
eggs  had  been  deposited  in  autumn,  the  larvfid  would  have  been  found 
in  plants  suffering  from  various  degrees  of  injury  by  reason  of  the 
severe  winter,  while  with  industrious  searching  th^y  were  not  so  found. 
But,  allowing  the  females  of  early  spring  to  possess  the  same  sense  of 
discrimination  that  is  shown  by  those  appearing  in  June,  we  should 
expect  them  to  oviposit,  not  in  the  largest  and  toughest  plants,  but 
rather  in  the  tender,  vigorous  stools,  just  where  I  found  the  larvae,  pup®, 
and  adults,  as  previously  stated. 

Again,  even  though  we  admit  grande  to  be  the  offspring  of  triticiy 
there  are  not  enough  facts  at  hand  to  indicate  that,  in  this  latitude,  at 
least,  enough  emerge  in  the  fall  to  produce  the  former  species  in  any 
such  numbers  as  appeared  in  June. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adults  could  not  have  emerged  the  present 
year  much  prior  to  the  25th  of  March ;  in  &ct,  the  snow  had  hardly  dis- 
appear^ from  the  fields  by  tiie  15th.  This  would  give  us  a  ];>eriod  of 
a  little  over  two  months  intervening  between  the  emerging  of  the  mother 
insect  and  the  appearance  of  adult  progeny. 

That  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  the  temperature  was  at 
times  quite  low  is  shown  by  the  following  table  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  signal  station  at  Purdue  University : 

Average  mean  daily  temi>erature  of  last  fifteen  days  of  March,  1885, 
29<^.82 ;  same  for  first  fifteen  days  of  April,  43^.05 ;  samo  for  last  fifteen 
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(lays  of  April,  55^J26',  same  for  first  fifteen  days  of  May,  62o.30;  samo 
for  last  sixteen  days  of  May,  660.26. 

Tlie  average  temperature  from  the  15th  to  the  22d  of  March  was  150.87. 
On  the  23d,  the  day  my  first  adult  appeared  out  of  doors,  the  average 
tiMiiperature  had  risen  to  26^.50. 

TLeso  Ijgiires  are  also  interestiug  as  indicating  the  influence  of  nio 
teorological  conditions  upon  the  insect  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  how  lit 
tie  aid  wc  may  expect  from  this  direction  in  keeping  the  pest  in  check. 

While,  as  above  indicated,  we  hav^  no  facts  that  enable  ns  to  accuujn 
for  the  appearance  of  grandej  except  that  they  are  the  ofiiiprinf^  ol 
tritici,  it  does  not  seem  to  necessarily  follow  that  all  eggs  dcpositeil  in 
earl  V  spring  develop  into  grande. 

The  adult  tritici,  bred  the  20th  of  June,  1884,  together  with  the  den<l 
adult  found  a  few  days  later,  were  both  from  plants  removed  from  a 
field  near  Bloomington,  111.,  the  9th  of  May,  both  straws  showing  am 
pie  evidence  that  these  adults  were  the  result  of  spring  oviposition, 
thereby  raising  the  perplexing  question  as  to  what  condition  or  environ- 
ment is  necessary  to  cause  some  eggs  to  lirpduce  grande  and  others 
tritlci,  a  question  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer. 

Another,  if  possible  more  puzzling,  complication  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  among  all  of  the  specimens  of  iritic%  or  grande  that  I  have  either 
bred  or  captured,  not  a  single  maTe  has  been  observed,  and  all  have  been 
closely  scanned  with  this  point  in  view,  except  such  as  were  transferred 
from  the  field  to  plants  under  cover  for  the  purpose  of  securing  eggs 
for  future  experimentation. 

All  observations  relative  to  the  period  during  which  grande  exists  in 
the  adult  verify  those  made  last  season. 

An  occasional  adult  was  observed  on  spring  wheat,  but,  although  the 
grass-land  where  the  two  first  females  were  taken  was  swept  over 
again  and  again,  no  additional  examples  were  obtained. 

We  now  have  wheat-straw  reared  under  cover  of  Swiss  muslin,  and 
also  straw  taken  from  the  fields,  in  both  of  which  I  know  grande  to  have 
oviposited,  and  besides  these  a  good  supply  of  plants,  reared  during 
the  present  autumn,  also,  under  cover  of  muslin. 

By  breeding  and  experimentation,  both  indoors  and  out,  we  may  hope 
to  obtain  some  light  on  the  obscure  points  in  the  life-history  of  these 
insects.' 

.     THE  OEAIN  SPIIENOPnORUS. 

{Sjphenophorus  parvuluSj  Gyll.) 

f^oon  after  locating  temporarily  at  Oxford,  Ind..  in  June,  1884,  my  at- 
tcnrion  was  several  times  called  to  the  fact  that  a  lield  of  rye,  near  town, 
Uiui,  the  previous  season,  when  fully  headed  out,  been  affected  by  some 
iiuliculty  which  caused  many  of  the  straws  to  wither  and  die  from  the 
ground  upward.  During  the  latter  part  of  Jcfne  a  similar  trouble  was 
ibscrved  in  a  rye  field,  and  an  examination  of  some  of  these  affected 
s!  raws  revealed  the  seat  as  well  as  the  source  of  the  trouble.  Between 
I  In*,  first  and  second  joints  above  the  ground  was  found  a  small,  robust, 
white  larva,  with  a  brown  head.  :Aji  the  bodies  of  these  larv»  were 
.sulTiciently  large  to  fill  the  cavity  in  the  straws,  we  supposed  that  they 
must  have  reached  very  nearly  their  maximum  growth,  as  there  was  no 
evidence  that  they  left  one  straw  to  enter  another. 

Attempts  to  breed  these,  however,  proved  altogether  abortive,  and  a 
second  lot  was  secured  with  no  better  success. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  we  found  in  wheat  straw  not  only  larvsB  in  all 
respects  like  those  found  in  rye,  but  eggs  also,  in  the  same  position. 
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This  portion  of  the  straw,  that  is,  the  space  between  the  first  and 
second  joints  above  the  ground,  very  frequently  differs  from  that  further 
up,  by  being  nearly  or  quite  solid,  and  consisting  of  ^  very  juicy  sub- 
stance. And  through  the  hard  outer  wall  of  this  part  of  the  straws, 
where  the  eggs  were  found,  were  small,  slit-like  punctures,  made  by  the 
parent  insect  in  order  to  introduce  her  egg. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  of  the  present  year,  these  larvce  were  found  in 
the  stems  of  wheat  as  they  had  been  on  several  occasions  the  previous 
season,  and  on  the  next  day,  the  12th,  much  of  the  obscurity  which  had 
heretofore  hung  about  the  matter  was  dissolved  by  finding  two  adult 
females  of  this  species  puncturing  the  lower  part  of  straws  in  a  plat  of 
barley  on  the  university  experiment  farm,  a  contiguous  plant  showing 
a  freshly-made  puncture  in  every  way  resembUng  those  being  excavated 
by  the  two  females,  and  also  those  noted  the  previous  summer. 

Profiting  by  previous  failures  we  did  not  now  attempt  to  rear  the 
larvflB  in  confinement^  but  watched  carefully  for  any  changes  in  the  fields, 
in  order  to  determine  what  became  of  these  larv®  after  they' had  out- 
grown their  habitation  in  the  straws,  as  it  was  now  apparent  that  they 
could  not  acquire  their  ftill  growth  therein. 

On  the  2d  of  July  many  had  left  the  straws,  and  were  then  feeding 
on  the  roots,  thereby,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  iiyuring  straws  con- 
tiguous to  the  one  originSly  infested.  We  now  transplanted  to  the 
breeding  cage  a  dump  of  healthy  wheat  straws,  and  among  the  roots 
of  this  placed  a  number  of  half  to  two-thhrds  gix>wn  larvas  nom  about 
roots  in  the  fields. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  larv»  were  doing  considerable  damage  to 
spring  wheat,  working  both  in  the  straw  and  among  the  roots. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  in  a  field  of  oats  near  Ooodland,  Kewton  Oounty, 
Indiana,  what  seemed  nearly  a  full-grown  larva  was  found  feeding 
among  the  roots. 

The  larvsB,  on  reaching  maturity,  apparently  cratrl  to  one  side  and 
construct  a  rude  earthen  cell  in  which  to  transform ;  at  least  no  pup® 
were  found  among  the  roots  of  the  grain. 

On  the  24th  of  July  some  of  the  larvsB  placed  in  the  breeding  cage 
on  the  2d  instant  had  pupated,  and  pupas  were  also  found  in  the  fields. 

A  number  of  clumps  of  ipjured  grain  were  examined  that  had  grown 
among  young  clover,  but  the  larvas  had,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  confined 
their  work  to  the  grain. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  two  adults  appeared  in  the  breeding  cage,  fol- 
lowed a  few  days  later  by  another,  after  which  no  more  emerged.  But 
as  larvae  were  observed  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  eggs  were  found  last 
season  on  the  1st  of  July,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their  breedipg 
season  and  consequent  period  of  emerging  is  considerably  protracted. 
Thero  is  but  one  brood  in  a  season,  as  the  adults  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  northern  Illinois,  from  October  to  May,  hibernating  under 
boaitls,  old  rails,  and  like  rubbish. 

Dr.  Eiley  is,  I  believe,  authority  for  the  fact  that  this  species  also  in- 
jures com  in  Missouri,  and  we  have  also  observed  the  adalts  punctur- 
ing young  corn  in  June,  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

THE  WHITB  OBX7B. 

{Laehnostemafiiseay  Froh.) 

That  ii\Jurie8  caused  by  the  previously-mentioned  species  are  fire- 
quently  attributed  to  the  one  now  under  oonsideration,  by  farmers  at 
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least,  we  are  thoroaghly  convinced.  These  IsavBd  aie;  however,  clearly 
and  at  all  times  distingaishable  from  those  of  the  Bph&naphorus  by  their 
fnlly-developed  legs  and  the  internal  df^k  color  so  noticeable  in  the 
posterior  segments.  The  White  Omb,  however,  is  a  by  no  means  in- 
significant enemy  of  the  small  grains. 

During  autumn  there  is  hardly  a  field  of  wheat  here  in  Indiana  that 
does  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  show  tiie  effects  of  their  voracious 
appetites. 

Their  method  of  work  in  the  grain  fields  seems  to  be  much  more 
erratic  than  in  grass  lands,  as  the  many  dusters  of  from  two  to  twenty, 
or  perhaps  more,  dead  plants  that  have  been  eaten  off  below  the  surl'aco 
will  illustrate.  • 

Their  work  in  spring  wheat  and  oats  during  spring  is  usually  1e«8 
noticeable,  and  we  have  never  observed  the  grubs  feeding  on  the  roots 
of  spring-sown  grain  later  than  the  15th  of  May.  This  is,  no  doubt. 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fresher  and  more  tender  roots  of  the 
weeds  and  grass  that  spring  up  in  the  fields  offer  more  tempting  morsels. 

THE  TABNISnED  PLANT-nua. 

{Lygus  lineolariSy  Beauv.)^ 

Adults  were  observed  in  numbers  about  equal  to  those  of  last  season, 
extracting  the  milk  from  immature  kernels  of  wheat,  apparently  being 
much  more  destructive  to  the  spring  than  the  fall  varieties. 

EusoinsTXJS  FissiLis  Uhler. 

These  also  were  depredating  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  greater  num- 
bers than  last  year.  After  the  fall  wheat  had  become  too  advanced  to 
afford  them  ttie  requisite  supply  of  food,  they  gave  spring  wheat  their 
undivided  attention,  and  must  have  done  considerable  injury. 

DiLSOCOEis  BAPmus,  Say. 

Although  not  aware  of  this  species  having  been  reported  as  injurious 
.to  small  grain,  we  were  not  surprised  to  observe  adults,  in  limited  num- 
bers, in  company  with  the  two  species  previously  mentioned,  depredat- 
ing on  both  fall  and  spring  wheat  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
others. 

No  inconsiderable  injury  to  the  wheat  crop,  and  in  particular  to  the 
spring  varieties,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  withering  and  shrinking  up  of 
portions  of  the  heads  while  the  kernels  are  filling.  Sometimes  the  up- 
I)er  half,  or  perhaps  one-  third  of  the  head,  will  wither,  or  very  frequently 
the  trouble  will  affect  only  a  cluster  of  one,  two,  or  perhaps  more  kernels, 
while  the  remainder  will  be  in  good  condition.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
many  kernels  are  aborted,  and  eventually  go  over  with  the  chaff  when 
thrashed,  and  sometimes  there  is  no  kernel  whatever  in  the  glumes. 

While  tbis  may  not  bo  due  to  the  punctures  of  luiy  or  all  of  the  three 
species  of  Eemiptera  mentioned,  this  much  is  certain :  First,  the  trouble 
was  more  noticeable  where  these  insects  appeared  the  most  abundant; 
second,  the  trouble  was  not  perceptible  until  these  insects  began  their 
work:  and,  third,  the  heads  of  wheat  reared  under  a  franue-work  of 
boards  covered  with  Swiss  muslin,  and  consequently  protected  from  aU 
insect  attack,  exhibited  no  injury  of  this  nature. 
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DlEDBOCB^kiLA  FLATIOBPS,  Eilej. 

Dr.  Riley,  himself,  states  ( American  Entomologktj  vol.  3,  p.  78)  that 
this  species  was  iDJurious  to  DOth  wheat  and  oats  in  Texas  in  1856.  and 
wc  refer  to  it  here  only  to  record  the  fact  of  eggs  andlarvsD  being  fonnd 
id  the  lower  part  of  oat  straws  on  the  10th  of  Jnly.* 

THB  OHINOII-BUO. 

{BlUiUi  leuocpteruij  Say.) 

*  The  habits  of  this  insect  were,  the  present  season,  somewhat  in  con- 
trast with  what  they  were  as  we  knew  them  in  northern  Illinois,  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  ago,  when  their  first  depredations  in  fields  of  sripng 
wheat  were  marked  by  small  spots  of  injured  grain,  these  growing 
larger  as  the  insects  became  older  or  more  nomeroos. 

The  present  season,  the  adults  took  possession  early  in  May,  and  dis- 
tributed themselves  so  uniformly  over  the  field  that  by  the  20th  of  July 
there  was  but  one  affected  spot,  and  t^at  the  whole  field.  The  insect 
seemed  to  gradually  and  with  perfect  uniformity,  extract  the  life  irom 
the  entire  field. 

Last  season  they  were  extremely  abundant  in*  a  field  of  fall  wheat 
that  had  been  badly  killed  out  irom  some  cause,  and  therefore  was  not 
only  thin  on  the  ground  but  backward  in  ripening.  There  had  sprung 
up  a  thick  growth  of  Bottle-grass  {Setaria  glauca)j  and  when  the  grain 
was  harvested,  tlie  11th  of  July,  we  expected  to  witness  a  genuine  mi- 
gration. But,  instead  of  this,  the  bugs  simply  transferred  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Bottle-grass,  and  subsisted  thereon  until  they  had  fully  de- . 
veloped. 

When  molting  for  the  last  time,  in  August,  the  pup9d  crawled  down 
into  the  stubble,  where  the  straw  had  been  cut  off  between  joints,  and 
left  their  cast-off  skins  in  the  cavities.  I  have  counted  upwards  of 
twenty  of  these  in  a  single  cut  stalk. 

In  one  such  stalk,  among  the  dried  meltings  and  two  or  three  dead 
bugs,  I  found  a  species  of  MermiSj  which  fact  would  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion that  these  parasitic  worms  infest  the  Ohinch-bug  as  well  as  other 
insects.  • 

THE  WHEAT  MIDQ-E. 

(Bijplosis  tritici^  Kirby.) 

lu  my  previous  report  upon  this  insect  were  recorded  all  observa- 
t  ions  up  to  the  15th  of  September,  1884.  Adults  were  bred  from  volun- 
teer wheat  on  the  23d,  and  again  on  the  30th ;  and  on  the  1st  of  October, 
from  a  field  of  wheat  near  Oxford,  Ind.,  sown  among  corn  during  the 
hist  week  of  the  preceding  August,  I  swept  a  number  of  adults,  and 
on  tbc3d,  under  the  sheaths  of  some  of  the  wheat  plants,  I  ifound  young 
larvtD. 

•  TbcHo  fggs,  judging  irom  alooholio  BpecimonB  sent  by  Mr.  Webster  iu  July,  lb84, 
aj-o  hud  iu  a  regular  row.  A  separate  slit  is  made  for  the  reception  of  each  egg,  no 
mutter  how  closely  they  approach  each  other.  In  some  cases  only  a  mere  film  ol  the 
straw  Rcparates  them.  The  egg  itself  is  1.2""  long,  and  about  six  times  as  long  as  its 
ocutral  width.  Its  protruding  portion,  about  one-sixth  of  its  length,  is  closed  with  a 
cup,  the  diameter  of  which  is  as  great  as  the  widest  portion  of  the  egg.  The  ecg  id 
considerably  bent,  and  thickest  at  the  end  inside  the  straw.  The  inolosedpart  of  the 
•gg  is  reddish,  while  the  exposed  portion  has  the  color  of  the  straw.— O.  Y.  E. 
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• 

This  field  was  located  at  least  a  half  mile  from  any  other  whereon 
wheat  or  rye  had  been  raised  daring  the  season^  and  from  it  1  again  ob- 
tained adidt  midges  on  the  lOth,  and  again  on  the  14th  of  October.  On 
the  16th  of  the  same  month  the  adults  were  also  very  abandant  about 
volunteer  wheat  in  the  fields.  On  going  out  just  before  sunset,  and  lyinjr 
down  among  the  plants.  I  could  see  them  fiying  about  in  great  num- 
bers between  and  just  aoove  the  plants.  They  were  again  observed  in 
this  locality  on  the  24thy  after  there  had  been  several  nights  of  sulVi 
ciently  low  temperature  to  freeze  water  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch. 

My  last  observation  for  the  year  was  under  date  of  3d  of  November, 
on  which  date  an  adult  appeared  in  a  breeding  cage  'containing  volun- 
teer wheat.  This  cage  had  been  kept  continually  out  of  doors,  and  was 
the  same  from  which  adults  were  obtained  on  the  23d  and  30th  of  Octo- 
ber. 

The  first  adult  observed  the  present  season  appeared  about  my  lamp 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  May,  from  which  date  they  were  observed, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  in  increasing  numbers,  until  by  the  1st 
of  June  they  were  very  abundant. 

But  a  single  individual  was  observed  in  the  fields  during  this  time, 
perhaps  because  only  an  occasional  head  was  to  be  seen  in  the  early- 
sown  wheat,  and  it  was  not  until  the  10th  of  June  that  pollen  was  noted 
on  the  wheat  heads. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  in  the  field  near  Oxford,  Ind.,  where  I  had  ob- 
served  the  insects  so  late  the  previous  autumn,  I  found  nearly  full-grown 
larv©  on  the  heads  of  wheat  and  also  swept  adults  from  the  grain. 

Failing  to  find  either  larvoi  or  adults  in  the  fields  about  La  Fayette. 
Ind.,  I  again  visited  the  Oxford  field  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  found 
both  larvae  and  adults  rather  more  numerous  than  on  the  13th. 

On  the  20th  I  found  the  larvae  on  heads  of  wheat  of  a  beardless  va- 
riety, in  a  field  on  the  university  experiment  farm,  and  the  same  day 
found  on  my  lawn,  in  town,  a  head  of  blue-grass,  not  yet  put  forth  from 
the  sheath,  infested  by  quite  a  number  of  larv©. 

The  larvae  did  not  appear  in  any  considerable  numbers  during  the 
season,  and  I  could  not  observe  or  learn  of  their  doing  any  perceptible 
injury. 

Adults,  however,  continued  to  flock  to  my  lamp  during  warm  even- 
ings up  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  a  very  few  until  September,  but 
they  did  not  occur  in  the  fidds  or  about  volunteer  wheat  as  they  did 
last  season. 


THIBD  BSFOBT  OH  THE  OATJSES  07  DESTBITCTIOH  OF  THE 
EVEROBEEN  AHD  OTHEB  FOBEST  TBEES  IN  NOBTHEBH  NEW 
ENQLAND. 

By  Dr.  A.  8.  Paokabd,  3p9otal  Agent, 

In  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  year,  I  have  to  report 
that  there  were  observed  or  brought  to  my  notice,  in  the  season  of  1885, 
no  cases  of  wide-spread  or  local  destruction  of  evergreen  or  hard-wood 
trees.  No  extensive  journeys  were  made  into  the  Northern  forests^  the 
summer  was  spent  on  the  shores  of  Oasco  Bay,  Maine,  and  the  time 
given  to  lobserving  forest. insects  and  rearing  species  of  Lepidoptera 
and  saw-fly  larvae.  A  considerable  number  are  at  the  time  of  writing 
in  the  dirysaUs  state,  and  I  hope  to  be  more  successfid  than  formerly, 
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owing  to  improved  apparatos^  in  carrying  them  thrcmgh  to  the  adult 
state. 

While  np  general  destraction  was  observed,  yet  forest  trees,  and  es- 
pecially evergreen  trees,  support,  each  year,  hordes  of  caterpillars,  com- 
prising species  of  different  families.  In  beating  the  branches  of  any 
spruce,  fr,  larch,  poplar,  or  maple,  and  especially  the  Oak,  a  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  caterpillars  are  shaken  down,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  the  inaumejrable  host  constantly  and  ordinarily  at  ¥^ork  from 
spring  time  to  the  fall  of  tfie  leaf  in  our  forest  trees  are  reaMy  injurious  to 
the  t^e.  It  is  not  improbable  that  good  is  done  to  the  tree  by  these  vo- 
racious beings.  The  process  up  to  a  certain  limit  may  be  otpe  of  natural 
and  heathy  pruning,  but  there  is  no  certainly  that  the  limit  may  not 
at  any  time  be  overstepped  and  destruction  ensue.  The  tree  is  attacked 
in  a  multitude  of  ways  by  caterpillars  alone.  The  buds  are  eaten  by 
various  leaf-rollers  (Tortrices),  tli^  leaves  are  mined  on  the  upper  and 
under  sides  by  various  Tineids,  while  the  leaves  are  rolled  over  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  in  various  degrees  to  make  shelter  for  the  caterpillars,  or 
they  are  folded  on  the  edges,  or  gathered  and  sewed  together  by  Tineid, 
Tortricid,  and  Pyralid  larv».  The  entire  leaves  are  devoured  by  multi- 
tudes of  species  of  larger  caterpiOars,  belonging  especially  to  the  Pyra- 
lid, Geometrid,  Bombycid,  and  Sphingid  moths;  while  certain  species 
prey  on  the  fruit,  acorns,  nuts,  and  seeds. 

It  is  a  singular  &ct  that  of  the  great  &mily  of  Owlet  or  Noctuid 
motiis,  of  which  there  are  known  to  be  1,200  species  in  this  country, 
very  few  feed  on  trees,  the  bulk  of  them  occurring  on  herbaceous  plants 
and  grasses. 

While  the  smaller  caterpillars  (MicroUpidoptera)  feed  concealed  be- 
tween the  leaves  or  in  the  rolls  or  folds  in  the  leaf,  or  in  the  buds,  the 
caterpillars  of  the  larger  species  feed  exposed  on  or  among  the  leaves. 
Here  they  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  birds  and  Ichneumon  and 
Tachina  flies,  which  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  them.  And  it  is 
curious  to  see  hgw  nature  has  protected  the  caterpillars  from  observa- 
tion. While  the  young  of  the  smaller  moths  are  usually  green,  and  of 
tiie  same  hue  as  the  leaves  among  which  ^  they  hide,  or  reddish  and 
brownish  if  in  spruce  and  flr  buds,  where  they  hide  at  the  base  of  the 
needles  next  to  the  reddish  or  brownish  shoots;  the  larger  kinds  are 
variously  colored  and  assimilated  to  those  of  the  leaves  and  twigs 
among  whieh  they  feed.  Were  it  not  for  this  they  would  be  snapped 
up  by  birds.  Of  course,  the  birds  devour  a  good  many,  and  the  pry- 
ing Ichneumon  and  Tachina  lay  their  eggs  in  a  large  prox>ortion,  but 
those  which  do  survive  owe  their  safety  to  their  protective  coloration. 

Of  some  twenty  or  more  different  species  of  Geometrid  caterpillars 
which  occur  on  the  evergreen  trees,  some  are  green  and  so  striped  with 
white  tiiat  when  at  rest  stretched  along  a  needle,  they  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  detected^  others  resemble  in  various  ways,  being  brown  and 
warted,  the  small  twigs  of  these  trees ;  and  one  is  like  a  dead,  red  leaf  of 
the  fir  or  hemlock.  There  are  several  span-worms  on  the  oak,  which 
in  color  and  markings,  as  well  as  the  tubercle  and  warts  on  the  body, 
resemble  the  lighter  or  darker,  larger  or  smaller  knotty  twigs ;  this  re- 
semblance, of  course,  is  in  keeping  with  the  characteristic  habit  of  these 
worms  of  holding  themselves  out  stiff  and  motionless  when  not  feed- 

In  an  entirely  different  way  the  various  kinds  of  Kotodontian  cater- 
pillars, which  feed  exposed  on  oak  leaves,  are  protected  from  observa- 
tion. They  feed  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  their  boilies  are  green, 
with  brown  patches,  so  that  these  irregular  spots,  when  the  caterl>illar 
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is  at  rest,  are  closely  similar  to  the  dead  and  sere  blotches,  so  freqaent 
oil  oak  leaves.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  kinds  feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  other  forest  trees. 

While  the  bodies  of  those  noctuid  caterpillars  which  feed  on  herba- 
i'Aons  plants  are  smooth,  those  of  the  tree-inhabiting  Catocala.  Homo- 
ptertty  and  Fheocyma  are  mottled  with  brown  and  ash  like  the  bark  of  the 
iree,  and  provided  with  dorsal  hnmps  and  warts,  assimilated  in  form 
w  ml  color  to  the  knots  and  leaf  scales  on  the  twigs  and  smaller  branches. 

There  is  thns  a  close  harmony  in  color,  style  of  markings,  shape,  and 
.size  of  the  humps  and  other  excrescences  of  tree-inhabiting  caterpil- 
lars, and  it  is  due  to  this  cause  that  they  are  protected  from  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies.  Mr.  Poulsou  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  fiict 
that  caterpillars  are  extremely  liable  to  die  from  slight  injuries,  owing  to 
their  soft  bodies  and  thin  skins.  They  cannot  defend  themselves  when 
once  discovered.  The  means  of  protection  are  of  passive  kinds,  ♦.  e., 
such  as  render  the  delicately-organized  animal  practically  invisible  on 
the  part  of  its  enemies,  and  these  means  vary  with  each  kind  of  cater- 
pillar. In  this  way  diuerent  kinds  of  larv»  can  live  on  different  parts 
of  the  leaf,  the  upper  or  under  side,  or  the  edge,  on  different  colored 
twigs,  on  those  of  different  sizes,  with  different  kinds  of  leaf  scars, 
scales,  or  projections,  and  thus  the  tree  is  divided,  so  to  speak,  into  so 
many  provinces  or  sections,  within  whose  limits  a  particular  kind  of 
worm  may  live  with  impunity,  but  beyond  which  it  goes  at  the  peril  of 
Its  life. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SPBUOE  ON  THE  COAST  OF  MAINE. 

In  my  last  report  it  was  stated  that  as  the  result  of  journeys  in  the 
different  portions  of  Maine,  including  Aroostook  County  and  the  Moose- 
head  Lake  region,  as  well  as  a  prolonged  stay  in  Cumberland  Coun^, 
that  the  Spruce-bud  Caterpillar,  the  larva  of  Toririx  fumiferana^  which, 
in  former  years,  had  been  so  destructive  to  the  spruce  and  fir  on  the 
Maine  coast  between  Portland  and  Bockland,  had  become  scarce. 

This  year  I  have  to  report  that  not  even  a  single  specimen  either  of  the 
caterpillar  or  moth  could  be  found  on  the  shores  or  on  some  of  the  isl- 
ands of  Casco  Bay.  From  this  fact  I  conclude  that  this  species  has 
assumed  its  former  proportions,  being  usually  so  scarce  an  insect  in 
Maine  that,  previous  to  1878,  when  it  became  so  alarmingly  prevalent,  it 
was  never  met  with  by  me  through  several  years^  collecting  and  obser- 
vation in  spruce  and  fir  woods,  particularly  during  the  period  com- 
prised between  the  years  1860  and  18G7. 

Moreover,  throughout  the  areas  of  destruction,  the  young  trees  are 
growing  up,  and  already,  in  some  degree,  have  effaced  the  desolate  ap- 
pearance of  the  tracts  which  had  been  destroyed  and  from  which  the 
dead  timber  had  been  cut.  Probably  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  from 
now,  if  the  land  is  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed,  a  new  evergreen  for- 
est will  in  many  places  cover  the  present  denuded  districts. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  HAOIHTATACK  IN  1885. 

In  last  year's  report  I  thus  summed  up  the  condition  of  our  larches 
or  hackmatacks  in  1884 : 

**  On  the  whole,  then,  while  a  small  proportion  of  larches  have  been 
killed  by  this  worm,  this  vigorous  tree,  though  defoliated  for  two  suc- 
cessive summers,  seems,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  survive  the  loss  of 
its  leaves,  though  it  threw  out  much  shorter  ones  the  present  summer. 
21  A0--^85 
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Possibly  10  per  cent,  of  our  Northern  larches  died  from  the  attacks  of 
this  worm.  Very  probably  the  numbers  of  this  insect  will  diminish 
during  the  next  year,  and  the  species  may  ultimately  become  as  rare  as 
it  has  always  been  in  Europe,  until  a  decrease  in  its  natural  insect  para- 
sites and  favorable  climatic  causes  induce  its  undue  multiplicatioa." 

The  foregoing  prediction  has  been  almost  fully  verified  during  the 
past  summer,  as  the  insect  has  been  much  scarcer  than  in  1884.  A 
few  were  seen  on  the  larch  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  July,  1885,  but  tbey 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  do  any  harm,  aud  I  have  not  heanl  of 
tlieir  devastations  in  any  part  of  Maine.  Tne  same  appears  to  have 
l>i'ca  the  case  in  the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York.  Mr.  George 
Hunt,  who  passed  the  summer  at  Scroon  Lake,  tells  me  that  he  saw 
very  few  of  tbe  worms  during  the  past  summer,  and  he  judged  that 
tbey  bad  not  been  generally  so  destructive  as  the  year  preceding.  As 
tbe  result  of  their  ravages  <luring  tbe  precodiug  years,  he  thought  tbat 
about  one-third  of  the  larch  trees  had  died.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
visitations  of  tbe  worm  were  over,  and  that  for  some  years  to  come  it 
would  be  a  rare  insect,  existing  within  its  usual  or  normal  limits. 

TIIB  WmXE  PINB  WBKVTL,  AND  ITS  INJURY  TO  SHADE  AND  POBKST 

TREES. 

(JPissodes  strohi  Peck.) 
[Plate  IX.] 

For  many  years  past  onr  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  deformities 
produced  in  forest  trees  by  this  beetle,  as  weU  as  the  injury  it  commits 
in  plantations  and  to  ornamental  trees  on  lawns  and  about  houses. 

Dr.  Pitch  has  already  outlined  the  natural  history  of  the  insecc  in  his 
fourth  report.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  detect  the  beetle  in  the 
act  of  egg-laying.  Fitch  says  that  the  weevil  deposits  her  eggs  in  the 
bark  of  the  topmost  shoot  of  the  tree,  dropping  one  in  a  place  at  irreg- 
ular intervals  through  its  whole  length.  "  The  worm  which  hatches 
from  these  eggs  eats  its  way  inwards  and  obliquely  downwards  till  it 
reaches  the  pith,  in  which  it  mines  its  burrow  onwards  a  short  distance 
farther,  the  whole  length  of  its  track  being  only  about  half  an  inch. 
But  such  a  number  of  young  weevils  are  usually  placed  in  the  affected 
shoots  that  many  of  them  are  cramped  and  discommoded  for  want  of 
room.  The  worm  on  approaching  the  pith  often  finds  there  is  anotber 
worm  there,  occupying  the  very  spot  to  which  he  wished  to  penetrate. 
He  thereupon,  to  avoid  intrusion  upon  his  neighbor,  turns  downward 
and  completes  his  burrow  in  tbe  wood,  outside  of  the  pith.  Those,  also, 
which  enter  the  pith  are  often  unable  to  extend  their  galleries  so  tar  as 
is  their  custom  without  running  into  those  of  others.  When  its  onward 
courvse  is  thus  arrested,  the  worm  feeds  upon  the  walls  of  its  burrow 
until  it  obtains  the  amount  of  nutriment  it  requires  and  is  grown  to  its 
full  size." 

Tbe  eggs  of  this  species  are  probably  similar  in  shape,  but  consider- 
ably larger  tban  those  deposited  by  the  timber  beetles, ^whose  eggs  and 
hirval  development  are  figured  and  described  in  the  Third  Report  of 
tbe  United  States  Entomological  Commission  (p.  280,  Plate  XXII, 
Figs.  1,  8, 1),  10).  According  to  Eatzeburg,  the  European  P.  notatua 
biys  its  eggs  in  the  lower  internodes  of  young  plants,  boring  into  tbe 
sap  wood  with  its  beak.  Its  habits  thus  differ  much  from  our  species, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  terminal  shoot.  The  grub  or  larva 
does  not  diii'er  irom  those  of  other  borers  found  in  the  pine,  as  there  is 
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a  ^rreat  persistence  of  form  in  borin^r  prrubs,  boili  of  the  weevil  family 
and  tlie  Uark-borers  or  Scolytids.  The  grub  of  Pissodes  strobi  (Plate 
IX,  Fig.  1  a)  is  rather  slenderer  than  those  of  Hylurgusj  Dendroctonusy 
or  ILjlurgops  pinifex^  Compared  with  the  latter  very  common  borer 
the  body  is  8""*  in  length,  while  that  of  JT.  pinifex  is  only  5**"  to  C'*^  in 
length. 

Wliile  from  their  similar  tunnel-making  habits  the  larvae  of  the  two 
families  mentioned  are,  owing  to  adaptation  to  their  surroundings,  very 
similar,  the  pupse  are  very  unlike,  those  of  the  White-pine  Weevil  being 
at  a  glance  distinguishable  by  their  long  snout,  which  is  folded  on  the 
breast ;  and  the  beetle,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  has  a  long,  slender  snout, 
while  the  body  is  reddish-brown,  with  two  irregular  white  spots,  one 
behind  the  middle  of  each  wing-cover.  When  engaged  in  laying  their 
eggs  at  the  reddish-brown  extremity  of  a  pine  twig,  near  the  buds, 
these  weevils  are  undoubtedly  protected  by  their  shai)e  and  color  from 
the  observation  of  birds,  some  kinds  of  which  are  constantly  on  the 
search  for  such  beetles. 

While  living  in  their  "  mines  ^  or  tunnels,  the  grubs  are  exposed  to 
manifold  dangers  from  carnivorous  grubs,  particularly  the  young  ot 
beetles  of  the  family  TenebrionidoBj  &c.  We  have  not  detected  any  Ich- 
neumon or  Ghalcid  larvte  or  flies  in  their  burrows,  but  these  are  not  un- 
common in  those  of  the  Scolytid  bark-borers.  At  all  events  these  insect 
enemies  keep  the  larval  pine-weevils  within  due  limits,  otherwise  their 
injurious  effects  in  forests  would  be  more  marked. 

The  pre-sence  of  the  grub  of  the  White-pine  Weevil  in  a  branch  or 
twig  or  under  the  bark  of  a  young  or  old  tree  may  be  at  once  known  by 
its  peculiar  cells.  When  the  grub  is  full-fed  and  ready  to  change  to  the 
chrysalis  state,  it  either  transforms  within  a  small  branch  in  the  pith  or 
under  the  bark.  In  the  latter  case  it  sinks  an  oval-cylindrical  hole  in 
the  pith  wood,  and  builds  up  over  it,  in  the  space  between  the  loosened 
bark  and  the  wood  itself  a  white  covering,  composed  of  the  long  chips 
or  fibers  of  the  pith  wood,  the  little  fibers  being  closely  interwoven  and 
matted  together,  so  as  to  form  a  cocoon  of  a  tolerably  finn  consistence, 
which  contrasts  in  its  white  color  with  the  under  side  of  the  bark.  The 
cocoon  thus  made  is  not  usually,  if  ever,  lined  with  silk.  The  length  of 
the  entire  cell  is  12^"' ;  its  breadth  is  D"*"'.  llylurgus  terebrans  con- 
structs simihir  cells,  but  they  are  much  smaller.  Most  of  the  bark- 
borers,  however,  do  not  tninstbrm  in  such  cells,  but  in  their  tunnels. 

While  the  insect  is  ospecialb  abundant  in  Maine,  I  have  also  found 
it  in  abundance  in  September  on  the  ornamental  white  pine  bushes  on 
the  grounds  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst,  Mass.  When 
the  white  pine  is  set  out  on  plantations  it  has  thus  far  been  tolerably 
free  from  the  attacks  of  this  i>est.  On  the  extensive  plantation  of  ilenry 
O.  Uussell,  esq.,  at  Green^i'ich,  II.  I.,  who  has  planted  trees  on  a  larger 
scale  than  any  one  else  in  Now  England,  only  scattered  trees  have  been 
affected.  Fig.  2,  riate  IX,  has  been  drawn  from  a  terminal  twig  on 
one  of  these  trees.  Part  of  the  twig  was  mined  under  the  bark,  the 
tunnels  ran  dose  together,  there  being  seven  or  eight  on  one  side  of  a 
twig  about  a  thinl  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  run  up  and  ilown  the 
twig,  more  or  less  parallel,  beginning  snmll,  when  the  larva  hatched, 
and  becoming  slightly  larger  as  the  grub  grew,  until  at  the  end  of  4  or 
5  inches  they  sink  iAto  the  cell,  the  grub  having  become  full-fed  and 
making  its  cell  for  its  final  transformation. 

When  the  pith  is  mined,  the  cells  form  enlargements  of  the  tunnel, 
and  in  the  case  before  us  the  cells  are  so  tliick  as  to  touch  each  other, 
there  being  six  cells  in  a  length  of  not  over  2  inches.    When  the  cells 
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arc  made  exteriorly,  but  imder  tlie  bark,  they  are  usually  about  an 
inch  aiiart,  and^  as  we  bare  said,  at  once  by  their  light  color  and  convex 
surface  attract  attention  when  the  bai'k  is  torn  oil. 

While  this  weevil  does  much  injury  to  the  young  white  pine  trees,  it 
is  by  no  means  restricted  to  such  growths,  but  lays  its  eggs  in  the  bark 
and  mines  the  sap-wood  of  large  pine  and  other  coniferous  trees. 

Thus  I  have  found  the  beetles  more  commonly,  and  in  different  stages 
of  growth,  in  the  white  pine,  April  24;  at  this  date  the  beetles  begin 
to  appear ;  and  the  beetles  do  not  all  make  their  exit  from  under  the 
bark  and  tly  about  by  the  end  of  spring,  but  I  have  found  the  beetles 
under  the  bark  May  30,  and  even  as  late  as  the  11th  of  August,  when  a 
pupa  and  beetle  occurred,  the  latter  somewhat  pale  and  immature. 

This  weevil  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  bark  of  spruce  trees  C  to 
10  inches  in  diameter,  where  I  have  found  them,  during  the  middle  of 
August,  at  Brunswick,  Me.  The  grub  and  pupia  occurred  near  the  Glen 
House,  White  Mountain,  New  Hampshire,  at  the  endof  July  in  the  fir; 
on  the  30th  of  July  I  took  five  mature  beetles  from  under  the  bark  of  a 
hemlock  tree.  I  have  never  noticed,  however,  spruce,  fir,  or  hemlock 
trees  which  had  been  deformed,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  with  the 
white  pine. 

The  life-history  of  this  weevil,  then,  in  brief,  is  as  follows:  The  eggs 
are  laid  early  in  summer^  at  intervals,  on  the  terminal  shoots  of  the 
white  pine,  or  sometimes  in  the  bark  or  old  trees;  the  grub  on  hatching 
bores  into  the  pith,  or  simply  mines  the  sap-wood;  it  becomes  full-grown 
at  the  end  of  summer,  hibernates,  and  transforms  in  the  spring  to  the 
pupa,  most  of  the  beetles  appearing  through  May,  when  they  pair  and 
the  eggs  are  laid ;  but  some  delay  their  appearance  till  June,  July,  and 
even  August. 

Thus  far  we  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  remarkable  effects  produced 
by  the  grubs  upon  the  young  trees.  When  the  terminal  shoot  of  a  small 
tree,  say  4  or  5  feet  high,  is  filled  in  midsummer  with  these  grubs,  per 
haps  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  more,  gouging  or  tunneling  the  inner  bark 
and  sap-wood,  .and  for  a  pan  of  the  way  eating  the  pitli,  the  shoot  with 
the  lateral  ones  next  to  it,  as  well  as  the  stock  immediately  below  the 
terminal  shoot  will  wilt  and  gradually  die;  the  bark  will  loosen,  the  pitch 
will  ooze  out,  and  by  September  the  shoot  will  be  nearly  dead,  black, 
and  the  bark  covered  externally  with  white  masses  of  dry  pitch. 

The  tree  thus  pruned  will  fail  for  one,  and  probably  several,  succeed- 
ing summers,  to  send  out  a  new  terminal  shoot;  the  result  will  be  that 
the  ailjoining  lateral  shoots  will  continue  to  grow,  their  direction  will 
be  changed  to  a  nearly  upright  one,  and  instead  of  a  tall  shapely  young 
tree,  destined  to  be  the  pride  of  the  forest — and  there  is  no  liner  orna- 
mental evergreen  tree  in  our  lawns  or  parks  than  the  white  pine — it  be- 
comes distorted,  prematurely  bent,  or  its  noble  shaft  becomes  replaced 
by  one,  two,  or  half  a  dozen  or  more  stunted,  shriveled  aspirants  for 
leadership. 

In  walking  through  any  forest  of  white  pines  of  secondary  growth  in 
New  England  or  !Northern  J^ew  York,  one^s  attention  is  drawn  to  these 
deformed  trees.  They  are  not  necessarily  dwarfed,  as  some  are  among 
the  largest  and  noblest  trees  of  the  wood.  They  may  occur  singly,  but 
often  there  are  several,  differently  affected,  growing  near  each  other, 
though  not  in  clumps.  Some  have  but  a  single  bend,  a  single  shoot 
growing  up,  the  original,  and  perhaps  several,  lateral  shoots,  having  beeu 
destroyed ;  one,  we  well  remember,  consists  of  two  shafts  which  separate 
about  6  feet  from  the  ground  (see  Plate  IX,  Fig.  3). 
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The  most  remarkable  example  which  we  hare  seen  in  the  Maine  woods 
stood  in  a  wood  southwest  of  Bowdoin  College,  but  which  has  since 
been  cut  down.  Fortunately,  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  tree, 
we  requested  Prof.  G.  L.  Vose,  then  of  Bowdoin  College,  to  make  a 
drawing  of  the  tree.  He  kindly  sent  us  the  accompanying  excellent 
sketch  (see  Plate  IX,  Fig.  4),  in  part  reproduced,  with  the  following 
letter,  giving  the  measurements  of  the  tree : 

Brunswick,  Ms.,  September  5, 1881. 
I  send  yon  a  sketch  of  the  tree,  not,  as  yon  will  see,  in  any  way  as  a  work  of  art,  as 
I  make  no  pretense  in  that  line,  bnt  as  a  botanic  specimen.  The  arrangement  of 
branches  is  according  to  nature.  I  took  a  point  about  150  feet  sontbwost  of  the  tree, 
so  as  to  separate  all  of  the  branches.  The  heiffht  Is  about  100  feet ;  the  height  of 
trunk  before  it  begins  to  branch,  12  feet;  circnmforence  at  4  feet  above  prouud,  10  feet ; 
at  2  feet  above  ground,  10  feet  9  inches.  The  spread  of  the  top  is  35  or  40  feet.  Looked 
at  sideways  the  tree  is  not  so  symmetrical.  The  sketch  is  just  as  I  made  it  on  the 
ground.  I  thought  I  would  not  work  over  it  at  home,  as  I  might  change  it  by  so 
doing. 

Very  truly,  as  ever, 

GEO.  L.  VOSE. 

Fig.  5,  Plate  IK,  is  fix>m  a  photograph  of  a  white  pine  tree  in  East 
Providence^  B.  I.,  which  is  of  the  same  general  shape,  but  a  smaller 
and  shorter  tree,  still  growing  in  a  thick  wood,  its  fellows,  however, 
much  smaller.  The  tree  is  about  70  feet  in  height,  and  32  inches  before 
it  branches,  the  trunk  sending  out  nine  branches,  the  lowermost  being 
about  3  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  these  two  examples  we  should  judge  that  the  terminal  shoot  only 
was  destroyed  by  the  weevil,  while  the  lateral  shoots  survived,  but  grew 
more  vertically  than  they  would  have  done  if  tlie  terminal  shoot  had 
not  been  ii\jured^  while  their  size  became  unnaturally  large. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  prevent  this  deformation  of  small  young 
trees  in  lawns  and  about  houses  or  oven  on  large  plantations  if  the  dis- 
ease is  combated  in  time;  the  wilting  terminal  twig  should  be  examined, 
and  the  grubs  cut  out.  If  a  wash  of  Paris  green  were  applied  or  a  block 
of  carbolic  acid  soap  securely  placed  in  the  crotch  the  grubs  would  be 
destroyed  or  driven  oH.  The  time  to  apply  the  remedies  is  at  the  middle 
or  end  of  July. 

TIEB  SPBTTGB  EPIZETTXIS. 

{Epizeuxis  ccmula  nubner.) 

While  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  June,  1884,  at  Bccde's  hotel,  Keene 
Flats,  1  beat  from  the  spruce  near  the  hotel  two  caterpillars,  which  I 
considered  to  be  without  doubt  leaf-rollers  of  the  family  Tortricidw. 
They  were  in  general  appearance  much  like  the  Spruce  Bud-worm  ( Tor- 
irix  fnmi/erana)y  though  a  little  smaller,  but  with  a  well-marked  dorsal 
and  lateral  line,  which  are  more  characteristic  of  Pyrulid  than  Tortricid 
larvaj. 

Soon  after,  June  14  or  15,  one  of  the  caterpillars  spun  in  the  tin  breed- 
ing  box  a  cocoon  covered  with  black  scurf  from  the  terminal  twigs  of 
the  spmco. 

Daring  the  past  season^  in  Maine,  I  collected  another  caterpillar  on 
the  spruce,  June  0^  but  failed  to  make  a  description  of  it  or  to  notice  the 
number  of  abdominal  feet;  the  moth  appeared  June  24.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  normal  food-plant  of  the  caterpillar  is  the  spruce. 

There  are  four  species  of  this  genus  of  moths  in  this  country,  the  bet- 
ter known  one  besides  the  present  species  being  E.  americalis  (or  Helta 
amerioalis).  Bnt  their  habits  are  strangely  dissimilar,  since  Prof.  O. 
y.  Biley  has  stated  in  the  Amerioan  NaiuraliH  for  October,  1883  (p. 
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1070),  that  E.  americalis  feeds  in  the  larva  state  in  the  nests  of  an  ant 
{Formica  rt{fa).  He  also  stated  that  so  far  as  he  knew  this  was  the  first 
fepidopteroas  insect  known  to  develop  in  ants'  nests.  This  statement, 
however,  elicited  from  Lord  Walsingham  the  following  statements,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  magazine  (January,  1884,  p.  81):  '^  Noticing  your 
mention  of  Helia  amerimlis  as  a  myrmicophilous  lepidopteron,  1  would 
remind  you  of  Myrmicoccla  ochraoeellay  Tgstr.,  which  is  found  also  in 
ants'  nests.    It  is  allied  to  the  true  Tineas.^ 

•  According  to  Guen^e,  however,  the  larva  of  E,  americalis  "lives  on 
leguminous  plants,  as  Hedysarum^  MelilotuSy  Pisum^  &c.,  and  even  on 
com,  and  is  very  destructive."  He  adds  that  the  chrysalis  is  contained 
in  a  cocoon  spun  between  leaves. 

Desciuptivb. — Larva, — Body  moderately  thick,  sligbtlytaperiug  towards  each  eud, 
doU  brown,  with  a  weU-marked  darker  dorsal  and  lateral  line ;  the  piliferous  warts 
arranged  much  as  in  Tortrix  fum^ferana^  which  the  larva  somewhat  resembles,  bat  the 
warts  not  so  conspicuous;  the  head  is  slightly  paler  than  tlie  body 

Pupa. — Body  short  aud  thick,  rather  fiuler  ttuin  usual,  color  pale  horn-brown.  Ab- 
dominal spine  broad  and  thick,  subconical,  rounded  :  verticallT  £latteno<l  above  and 
beneath,  the  surfaces  being  somewhat  convex,  and  tne  sides  ridged  above  and  below. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  spine  are  two  long,  slender  bristles  curved  at  the  end ;  on 
the  apper  side  of  the  spine  are  two  bristles  wnich  converge  and  are  closely  connected 
with  the  two  at  the  tip.    Length,  8™"  to  !>»"». 

MoiK—'FoT^  wings  ash-gray,  darker  on  the  outer  half,  crossed  by  three  black  linos. 
The  6rst  line,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  is  short  and  rt^prosented  by  a  black 
oostal  mark,  succeeded  by  a  curved  blxvck  lino  ending  Just  behind  the. median  vein, 
not  crossing  the  wing.  Second  line  sigzag,  situated  on  the  basal  fourth  of  the  wing; 
it  begins  as  an  oblique  mark  on  thecosta,  edged  within  with  white;  behind,  the  line 
makes  two  sharp  teeth ;  on  the  median  vein  it  points  inwards,  and  again  outwards  in 
the  submedian  space.  The  third  line  is  much  broader  and  less  wavy ;  it  curves  in- 
ward on  the  discal  space,  partly  inclosing  a  large,  diffuse,  discal^  ooheruus  patoh. 
Above  this  patch  on  tne  costa  is  a  black  murk  bordered  on  each  side  with  white ;  a 
submarginal,  fine,  wavy  white  line.  At  the  base  of  the  fringe  is  a  black  interrupted 
line.  Hind  wings  ocherous  gray,  crossed  by  throe  diifase,  wavy,  blackish  lines.  Ex- 
panse of  wings,  SO"*™  to  SW'n™. 

TITB  SPBUOB  PLXTlttB-MOTn. 

{Oxjfptilus  nigrociliatus  Zeller.) 

The  chrysalis  of  this  Plume-moth  was  beaten  from  the  branches  of 
the  spruce  June  23,  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  under  such  circumstances  iis  to 
lead  me  to  believe  that  the  larva  feeds  on  this  tree.  In  Europe  no  mem- 
ber of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  {Pterophoridce)  is  stated,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  feed  on  coniferous  trees,  so  it  is 
worthy  of  mention,  though  too  infrequent  to  be  of  much  siffuificance. 
The  moth  issued  July  10,  and  has  been  named  for  me  by  Professor  Fer- 
nald. 

The  larval  skin  occurred  with  the  chrysalis ;  the  head  is  of  the  nor- 
mal form,  pale  in  color,  while  the  cast  skin  showe<l  that  the  body  was 
covered  with  long,  dense  hairs. 

Dbscriptive.— Pupa.— Like  that  of  Pi,  periBceliAaciylM^  the  thorax  being  obliqnely 
truncated,  and  the  body  somewhat  compressed.  Thorax  in  front  with  six  pairs  of 
long,  curved,  stiff  hairs,  those  of  the  abdomen  in  ti^o  dorsal  rows  of  five  puira,  and  li 
lateral  row  of  short,  stout  spines ;  f^om  each  of  the  dorsal  spines  radiate  lour  slender 
hairs ;  iVom  the  spines  of  the  lateral  row  arise  two  hairs  which  are  curled  and  parallel 
with  the  lon^tndinal  axis  of  the  body.  The  wings  extend  to  near  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  abaoniinal  segment.  Color,  palo  green;  wings  and  bo<ly  whitish  groon. 
Length,  7""». 

i/otA.-> Uniform  dark  brown,  fore  wings  forked  with  foiur  white  oostal  spots,  the 
third  the  largest  and  widest,  the  fourth  linenr,  oblique^  and  extending  on  the  seo- 
ond  or  binder  division  of  the  wing ;  the  Utter  with  a  white  spot  near  the  bnse.  Boal- 
lops  of  the  fringe  white,  a  black  patch  at  the  iiitenml  angle;  hinder  edge  of  the  wing 
white,  apex  blaokish.    Expanse  of  wings,  IG"**". 
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THE  FINE  PHEOOTHA. 

{Plieocyma  lunifera  Htibner.) 

Tbe  caterpillar  of  this  noctuid  moth  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  pine 
trees,  especially  the  white  pine  and  pitch  pine,  in  Maine,  where  I  have 
observed  it  for  several  years.  In  Northern  ifew  England  the  larva 
occurs  through  August  into  the  first  week  of  September,  when  it  trans- 
forms into  a  chrysalis,  the  moth  appearing  May  10.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  John  B.  Smith  for  the  identification  of  the  species. 

The  caterpillar  is,  like  nearly  all  those  which  hve  on  trees,  protected 
from  the  observations  of  its  enemies,  such  as  birds,  ichneumons,  &c., 
by  its  similarity  in  color  to  the  bark  of  the  twigs  on  which  it  often  rests, 
while  the  I'eddish  stripes  are  concolorous  with  the  base  of  the  needles 
of  the  pine. 

The  caterpillars  vary  a  good  deaL  Some  are  wood  or  horn  brown,  or 
the  body  is  decidedly  reddish,  with  the  longitudinal  band  more  distinct 
than  usual ;  some  are  green  with  white  lines,  but  the  warts  and  head 
as  in  the  more  usual  varieties.  They  are  closely  similar  to  the  larvae  of 
Homoptera  and  Catocala. 

TUB  EYEUaBEEN  CLEOUA. 

{Clear a  pulchraria  Minot.) 

The  caterpillar  of  this  pretty  moth  is  of  common  occurrence  on  the 
spruce,  fir,  and  hemlock.  In  certain  years  it  is  quite  common,  and  was 
observed  in  greater  abundance  on  spruce  and  firs  along  the  road  from 
the  Glen  House,  White  Mountains,  to  Jackson,  N.  H.,  than  elsewhere. 
JEt  is  so  common  on  these  trees  as  to  merit  especial  attention. 

The  caterpillars  were  observed  in  the  White  Mountains  during  the 
first  week  in  July.  They  began  July  18  to  spin  a  loose,  thin,  open, 
slight  yellowish  cocoon  among  the  leaves,  the  pupa  state  lasting  about 
three  weeks,  the  moths  appearing  August  14.  On  the  coast  of  Maine 
it  occurs  on  the  hemlock,  some  of  the  caterpillars  being  without  the 
usual  black  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  moths  are  found  fly- 
ing in  the  woods  through  September.  At  Providence  we  have  beaten 
the  chrj'salides  out  of  hemlocks  early  in  October,  the  moths  appearing 
"soon  after.  The  green  chrysalides,  which  are  striped  with  white,  are  very 
pretty  objects.  They  rest  among  the  leaves  in  a  loose  network  of  yel- 
low silk  threads,  retaining  their  hold  by  the  curved  hooks  on  the  large 
spine  (cremaster)  at  the  end  of  the  body.  The  caterpillar  is  a  very  pretty 
one,  l>eing  yellowish,  spotted  with  black  on  the  head  and  body.  It  is 
similar  to  the  larva  of  Zerene  caienariay  but  less  conspicuously  marked. 

Dkscriptive. — Larva. — Body  mculeratoly  thick,  of  tlio  same  dianioter  tlirongliont, 
Hinooth,  with  no  warti*,  but  soniewhat  wrinkled.     Head  of  the  same  width  as  ho«ly, 


f4lip:htly  wider  than  tlie  prothoracic  Bcrment,  and  al>ove  Bliglitly  swollen  on  each  j«i«lo 
of  the  deep  median  sntnre;  pale  whitish,  fiomotimes  reddish  brown,  with  ljv«  or  8ix 
hirice  black  spots  and  smaller  minute  dots.  Bo<ly  whitish  horn  (testaccouA,  ol'U'n  rod- 
diHu)  with  a  yeUowish  tint.  On  tbe  Arst  segment  are  four  dorsal  black  dots  arrnngtd 
iu  a  Bqnare ;  on  the  second  and  third  segments  a  single  transverse  row  of  four  unequal 
black  dots,  as  also  on  the  abdominal  segments.  A  lateral  band,  yellow  except  near 
the  sutures,  below  which  on  the  sides  of  the  body  are  four  narrow,  wavy,  broken,  dar  Ic 
hair-lines,  arranged  in  two  sets.  Supra-anal  plate  with  four  black  spots:  anal  h'.gsof 
moderate  si7.o,  flesh-red  spotted  with  black-brown.  Thoracic  feet  pale  Ucsh  color,  or 
banded  with  brown  and  dark  at  the  tips.  Body  beneath  pale  flesn,  with  two  dark, 
faint  lines.  Often  on  each  tide  of  the  clear,  reddish-brown  pack  is  a  row  of  long,  nar- 
row, lanceolate,  oval, snow-white  spots,  edged  narrowly,  but  distinctly,  with  brown. 
The  lateral  band  is  somotimos  Very  distinct,  and  inclosoeon  the  upper  edge  the  black, 
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distinct  spiracles ;  the  band  is  irregnlarly  edged  above  and  below  with  dark  brown. 
Sometimes  a  narrow  white  medio- ventral  hair-line  is  present,  narrowly  edged  on  each 
side  with  dark  brown,  and  inclosed  by  the  same  reddish-brown  tint  as  along  the  back. 
Length,  24"»n>  to  30™". 

Pifpo. — Body  green,  becoming  nsnally  brown;  thorax  green  above  spotted  witli 
brown,  the  wings  and  legs  pea-green,  with  two  sabdorsal  white  stripes  along  tLf»  nb- 
domeu,  and  a  lateral  white  stripe;  beneath,  fonr  longitudinal  brown  stripes.  Vn\KX 
often  becomes  brown,  and  the  wines  slashed  with  light  brown,  the  antennso  and  fore- 
legs of  the  same  color,  while  the  middle  and  hind  legs  are  white.  The  terminal  spiiiu 
is  rather  slender,  long,  ending  in  two  long,  large,  oxcnrved  hooks;  a]>airof  much 
smaller  ones  at  their  base,  and  two  pairs  on  the  sides,  one  pair  on  the  sides  near  the 
base,  and  the  other  farther  underneath.    Lengthy  11"»™  to  15"»"». 

Moth, — ^With  unusually  broad,  transparent  wings,  which  are  white  or  pale  ash. 
Head  deep  yellow.  Fore  wings  crossed  by  two  black  lines,  the  inner  with  four  scal- 
lops, the  outer  line  sinuous,  scalloped,  with  a  groat  curve  outward  between  the  sub- 
costal and  the  third  median  venule.  Opposite  the  discal  dots  are  three  acute,  smaller 
scallops,  all  of  equal  size.  Fringe  whitish,  distinctly  checkered  with  black  on  the 
ends  of  the  venules.  Hind  wings  with  a  scalloped  outer  line,  often  obsolete  toward 
the  costal  edge,  varying  in  its  distance  from  tne  outer  edge;  beyond  this  line  the 
wing  is  darker  than  at  the  base.  Expanse  of  wings,  33™">.  Its  range,  so  far  as 
known,  is  from  Maine  and  Canada  to  the  Middle  States. 

THE  FIR  PARAPHIA. 

{Paraphia  cUplanaria  Gaen^) 

Wo  have  three  species  of  Paraphia,  two  of  which  feed  in  the  larval 
state  on  coniferous  trees,  Mr.  William  Saunders  having  bred  P.  subato- 
maria  ixom  the  pine,  on  which  it  feeds  in  early  summer,  the  moth  ap- 
pearing late  in  June;  the  larva  is  not,  however,  known  farther  than  that 
its  color  is  brown. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  present  species  was  found  June  23,  at  Brunswick, 
Mo.,  on  the  fir;  on  the  27th  it  became  a  chrysalis,  and  the  moth  escaped,^ 
about  a  week  or  ton  days  later. 

Descriptive. — Larva. — Body  cylindrical ;  in  color  and  appearance  like  a  fir  twig. 
Head  ronnded,  somewhat  bilobed;  body  with  no  hnmps.  Sapra-anal  plate  ronnded, 
not  pointed  at  the  tip,  witli  six  hairs.  Color  reddish  brown  with  a  greenish  tint. 
Head  greenish,  mottled,  and  finely  spotted,  especially  on  each  side  of  the  ycrtoz,  with 
reddish  brown ;  a  row  of  lateral  irregular  dark  blotches.    Length,  22™"». 

Fupa. — Of  the  usual  shape,  but  ratter  stout;  dark  tan-brown  in  color.  Terminal 
spine  (cremaster)  large  and  stout,  the  surface  corrugated  at  the  base  j  ending  in  a  fork, 
each  branch  of  which  ends  in  two  excurved  hooks.    Length,  12™"». 

Moth. — ^Foro  win^s  subocherous,  with  a  modian  whitisn  band,  beneath  ocherons. 
The  male  may  be  distinguished  by  its  sniaUer  size,  by  the  wings  being  more  ooherons, 
bjr  the  distinct  discal  dots,  and  by  the  rather  distinct  median  white  oand  on  the  fore 
wings.  The  female  diflers  greatly  from  the  male,  being  much  larger  and  with  the 
wings  more  serrate,  the  two  inner  lines  more  or  less  obsolete,  the  border  of  both  wings 
being  much  darker  than  the  Inside  of  the  wing,  the  border  sometimes  having  a  lilac 
tinge.  From  the  female  of  P.  auhatomaria,  it  diiTors  in  its  still  smaUer  size,  in  having 
usually  but  one  subapical  spot,  instead  of  three  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  other 
species,  and  in  the  outer  border  of  the  wings  being  darker  or  more  decidedly  ooher- 
ous.  The  wings  of  the  female  are  more  deeply  serrated  than  in  the  other  species. 
Expanse  of  wings,  22™»  to  36""". 

THE  SPEUCE  TIIEBINA, 

{TherinafervidaiHa  Hiibner.) 

This  common  insect  feeds  in  Maine  on  the  spruce,  as  the  pupa  was 
found  early  in  August,  and  the  moth  was  disclosed  August  21.  The 
hirva  was,  unfortunately,  not  described.  Abbot  bred  it  in  Georgia  from 
the  HaleHa  dipteraj  and  from  his  manuscript  sketches,  preserved  in  the 
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library  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  we  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing description.    The  pnpa  is  described  from  our  own  specimen. 

Desceiptive.— Xar»a.— Body  cylindrical,  smooth ;  head  of  the  eame  widtli  as  the 
body,  which  is  yellowish-green  above,  pale  puiplish  below.  Two  fine,  blackish,  lateral 
lines,  with  a  pale  line  alM>ve. 

Pupa, — Kather  slender,  whitish  gray,  slashed  and  spotted  with  brown  on  the  side, 
bnt  mnch  less  so  than  in  Th*  ieminudaria;  bead,  thorax  and  wings  nearly  unspoiled; 
terminal  spine  and  bristles  as  in  Th,  aeminudaria.    Length,  12™™. 

THE  PINE  THEBINA. 

{Therina  seminudaria  Walker.) 

We  have  reared  this  moth  from  a  caterpillar  found  feeding  on  the 
white  pine  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  but  failed  to  prepare  a  description  of 
the  larva.  It  passed  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state,  the  moth  emerg- 
ing in  May. 

Descriptive.— Pupa.— Moderately  slender,  thorax  spotted  with  brown,  wings 
slashed  and  spotted  with  brown;  abdomen  with  a  dorsal  and  two  lateral  rows  of  ir- 
regular spots,  and  the  segments  also  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  spots.  Terminal  spine 
moderately  large,  not  corrugated  below,  above  coarsely  pitted  with  more  or  less  con- 
fluent punctures,  the  end  bearing  two  lonff,  straight,  stout  bristles,  a  pair  of  small 
bristles  on  the  upper  side  near  the  end  of  the  spine;  a  smaU  pair  b^ieath,  and  A 
larger  pair,  one  on.  each  side.    Length,  13"^. 

THE  PINS  AHOBBLA. 

{Amorhia  humerosana  Clemens.) 

This  leafroUing  moth  was  bred  from  the  white  pine  in  Maine,  the 
moth  appearing  in  May.  It  is  a  large  species  of  TortricidcBy  the  fore 
wings  with  the-costal  edge  fuU.  The  head,  thorax,  and  fore  wings  are 
whitish  ash,  with  dark  specks,  but  with  no  distinct  lines  and  markings. 
There  are  two  whitish  patches  in  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  a  few  fine  black  specks ;  in  the  middle  of  the  outer 
fourth  of  the  wing  is  a  whitish  patch.  There  is  a  marginal  row  of  fine 
black  points.  The  fringe  is  P^e:  the^ hind  wings  are  pale-gray  slate 
color.  Expanse  of  wing,  24°^°».  The  larva  was  not  described.  It  has 
been  bred  from  the  benzoin  bush  and  the  poison  ivy  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Goodell.    The  species  ranges  from  Canada  and  Maine  to  Pennsylvania. 

THE  y-MABKBB  OAO(EOIA. 

{Oacoocia  argyrospila  Walker.) 

The  moth  of  this  species  is  not  uncommon,  entering  our  houses  at 
aight  during  July  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  My  specimens  have 
been  kindly  determined  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Pemald. 

This  widespread  species  was  first  described  in  this  country  by  Mr.  0. 
T.  liobinson,  in  1869,  under  the  name  of  Tortrix  furvana ;  at  nearly 
the  same  time  or  soon  after  I  described  it  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricult- 
ural Report  for  1870  under  the  name  of  the  V-marked  Tortrix  (T.  v-sig- 
natana)j  and  remarked  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  had  raised  it  in  abun- 
dance from  the  cherry.  In  his  account  of  this  species  Lord  Walsingham* 
remarks  that  in  California  it  occurred  near  San  Francisco,  May  19, 
1871.  "  The  species  also  occurred  about  Mendocino  in  the  middle  of 
June,  and  as  far  north  asfMount  Shasta  in  August.    One  specimen 

*  lUustrations  of  Typical  Specimens  of  Lepidopiera  HtUrootra  in  iho  Collection  of 
the  British  Museum,  part  iv,  London*  1879,  p.  9. 
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emerged  on  the  2l8t  of  June  from  a  pupa  found  a  few  days  previously 
between  united  leaves  of  JEsculus  ccUifoniica  (BTutt.),  the  Oalilbrniaii  . 
horse  chestnut. 

In  his  Synopymical  Catalogue  of  the  Described  TortricidWj  Prof.  0. 
n.  Fernahl  states:  **  Professor  Riley  wrote  me  that  he  bred  it  on  rose, 
apple,  hickory,  oak,  soft  maple,  elm,  and  wild  cherry.''  It  thus  api)ears 
to  be  a  general  feeder  on  our  shade  trees,  living  between  the  united 
loaves.  It  ranges  from  Maine,  where  it  is  common,  to  Georgia,  Texas, 
and  Missouri,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  larva  has  not  yet  been  fully  described ;  unfortunately  we  did  not 
make  a  detailed  description  of  it,  beyond  noting  the  fact  that  the  larva 
is  green  with  a  black  head  and  prothoracic  segment  It  feeds  on  the 
oak  early  in  June,  as  one  cateri)illar  occurred  June  11,  when  it  became 
a  chrysalis,  the  moth  appearing  June  23.  Hence  without  much  doubt 
there  are  two  broods,  the  caterpillar  occurring  late  in  summer  turning  to 
chrysalides,  and  hibernating  as  such,  the  moth  flying  about  in  the  spring 
and  laying  its  eggs  on  the  shoots,  so  that  the  larva  may  hatch  when 
the  leaves  are  unlblding  and  find  its  food  ready  and  at  hand.  The  first 
brood  of  caterpillars  is  found  early  in  June,  and  the  second  in  August 
and  early  in  September.  The  moth  is  of  the  size  and  general  shape  of 
the  common  apple-leaf  roller  (^Cacoecia  rosana)  and  the  cherry  leaf  roller 
((7.  cera8ivorana)j  but  differs  m  the  particulars  stated  below;  but  the 
caterpillar  is  more  like  that  of  C.  rosmui  than  0.  cerasivorana. 

DssCRiPTiVR. — Larva, — Body  green,  with  a  black  head  and  prothoracic  sogmont. 

Pupa.— Of  the  nsaal  form  and  color,  but  rather  stout;  the  end  of  the  abdoiiion  \islh 
an  unoanally  large  sharp  spine,  witli  two  lateral  and  two  terminal  largo,  stout,  curved 
sets  or  stiff  hairs.    Lengtn,  12**^. 

Moth. — Head,  palpi,  and  thorax,  rust-rod ;  fore  wings,  bright  rust-rod ;  a  broad, 
median,  rust-red,  oblique  band  bent  downward  in  the  middle  vC  the  wing ;  on  each 
side  are  two  yellowish-white  costal  blotches,  the  outer  one  asually  triangular  and 
obUque,  sending  a  narrow  line  to  tbe  inner  edge  of  the  win^ ;  a  similar  Imo  on  the 
inside  of  the  band.  OuterHiargin  of  the  win^  yeUowisb  white,  with  two  Ane,  rust- 
rod  lines,  tbe  outer  one  at  the  hase  of  the  fange,  which  is  whitish  yellow,  lliiid 
wings  pale  yeUowish  slate  color,  as  is  the  abdomen. 

THE  HICKORY  ECOOPSIS. 

{Eooopsis  permundanoy  Clemens.) 

The  larva  of  this  pretty  moth  has  been  found  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  to 
live  on  the  leaves  of  the  white-heart  hickory  (Carya  tomentosa)^  which  it 
folds,  and  when  about  to  change  to  a  chrysalis  lines  the  fold  with  a  thin 
layer  of  wliitish  silk.  I  have  observed  the  caterpillars  May  24,  or  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  unfolded.  From  tbe  2d  to  the  9th  of  June,  the 
insects  change  d  to  chrysalides  and  the  moths  appeared  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month.  The  life-history  is  then  nearly  as  follows ;  From  e^gs 
laid  the  previous  autumn  on  the  twigs,  the  insect  being  probably  double 
brooded,  the  caterpillars  hatch  ont  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of 
the  leaves,  living  about  a  week  or  ten  days  in  this  state  between  tho 
Ibltled  leaves  or  rolling  them  up  sideways  or  from  tbe  apex  to  the  base; 
in  the  fold  or  roll  thus  made,  which  it  lines  with  silk,  it  changes  to  a 
chrysaljy,  remaining  about  a  fortnight  in  this  state  until  during  the  third 
week  in  June,  in  Southern  New  England,  it  appears  as  a  beautifully- 
marked  moth  flying  about  and  resting  on  the  leaves. 

In  Illinois,  according  to  Mr.  Coquillett  (Papilio,  iii,  102),  the  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  the  SilK*rian  crab-apple,  th^  cultivated  raspberry,  wild 
blackbejTjf  (RubusvilhsuM),  and  hazel,  while  in  Maine  Professor  Fernald 
has  bred  m  on  the  Spiraea  (sec  Comstock,  Agricultural  Koporc  for  1880). 
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Coquillett  gives  the  following  account  of  its  habits:  "Lives  in  a  leaf 
roiled  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  or  between  two  or  three  leaver  fastened 
together  with  silken  threads.  Found  a  great  many  May  30.''  Bin  npeci- 
mens  of  the  moth  were  named  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Fernald.  Those  which  I 
l)retl  were  fresh,  well-preserved  specimens,  and  oq  snbmittjgij^  tliein  to 
IM^ofcssor  Fernald  for  identification  he  wrote  mo  that  they  were  prob- 
ably Uccopm  permundana  (Clemens). 

Unfortunately  I  did  not  make  a  description  of  my  caterpillars,  and 
tlien^Joro  copy  that  of  Mr.  Coquillett, 

DKSCRiPTi\T5.--iarra, — Bodygroen,  UHiially clouded  doruaUy  with  doll  leaden;  flrMt 
scgiiieol  browuifih ;  bead  and  cervical  sliield  black  or  pale  bruwnish ;  i>iliferou»t)|»ot« 
and  spiracles  coucolorons;  anal  plate  unmarked.    Ijcugth,  15'""'  (OoqufUett). 

Pupa. — Of  the  nsiial  shape  and  color, abdominal  segments  baving  two  rows  of 
dorsal  spines,  wbile  tbe  tip  of  the  abdomen  is  threo*toothe<l,  there  being  two  »maU 
lateral  and  a  small  median  projection.  There  are  also  eight  small,  rather  snort,  briHtlos 
cnrved  outwards  at  the  enos,  of  which  four  are  situated  below  the  me<lian  tooth,  and 
two  are  situated  near  together  on  the  side  near  but  within  the  base  of  the  lateral 
tooth.  There  are  two  or  three  other  set«s  on  the  side,  but  farther  iVom  the  tip. 
Length,  10««. 

i/oiA.— A  rather  large  species,  with  the  general  color  brown -ash  and  umber-brown. 
Head  a  little  paler  than  the  thorax,  the  latter  with  three  transverse  darker  lines 
above.  Fore  wings  with  three  large  umber-brown  patches,  the  basal  one  oblique, 
extending  from  the  inner  ed^e  of  tlie  wing  and  only  i*eaching  the  median  voiu.  A 
median, irregular,  broad  band  sending  two  blunt  teeth  inwards  on  the  inner  side; 
the  outer  side  with  three  acute  teeth,  one  in  front  and  a  larger  one  behind  the  median 
vein.  A  large,  oval,  umber- brown  spot  on  the  internal  margin  of  the  wing,  and  an- 
other large  oblique  one  extending  from  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  outer  edge 
obliquely  to  the  outer  fourth  of  the  costal  edge,  in  its  course  contracting  in  width  and 
becoming  very  narrow  before  reaching  the  oo8t-a,iu  which  it  slightly  expands,  form- 
inff  one  of  the  small  costal  brown  spots  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing.  The  fringe 
pale,  but  dusky  in  the  middle.  Xllnd  wings  dark  slate  color,  as  is  the  under  sid«)  of 
uoth  pairs  of  wings,  as  well  as  the  abdomen,  which,  however,  is  paler  at  the  end.  Ex- 
panse of  wings,  lb™™. 

TUB  VABIEaATED  EOCOPSIS. 

{Eooopais  veriicolorana^  Clemens.) 

This  species  also  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  white-heart  hickory 
{Carya  tomeniosa)  in  company  with  the  foregoing  species.  The  larva 
begins  to  eat  the  leaves  when  they  are  unfolding,  and  the  moth  appears 
by  the  middle  of  June.  Unfortunately  no  notes  were  made  on  the  cater- 
pillar, as  they  were  confounded  with  the  other  species  until  the  emer- 
gence of  the  moths  showed  that  there  were  two  species. 

Dkscriptivk. — Piij)a.— Slenderer  than  that  of  E.  permundana,  the  end  of  the  abdo- 
men trideutate,  with  tbe  eight  bristles  arranged  as  in  the  foregoing  species,  but  much 
larger  and  longer.    Length,  8«"  to  9***™. 

Moth. — Pale,  greenish,  umber-brown,  with  whitish  patches.  Palpi  whitish  to  the 
tips.  Hea<l  dark  between  the  ant4)nna>,  pale  behind  and  in  front.  Fore  wings  olive 
gn-vn  }  a  dark  patch  at  base,  becoming  paler  towanls  the  inner  etlgeof  the  wing,  with 
black  Sleeks,  then  becoming  a  pale,  whitish,  somewhat  silvery  band,  crosses  the  winj;. 
A  broa<l  median,  dark,  olive-green  patch  ;  the  outrr  scales  raised  and  dotted  with 
black.  Beyond  this  patch  are  three  light,  squarish  costal  spots.  An  oblique  olive- 
grocn  lino  passes  from  the  outer  margin  just  above  the  internal  margin  to  the  costa, 
becoming  nearly  obsolete  l>efore  reaching  the  costa,  but  ending  on  the  fourth  costal 
spot.  An  anical  dusky  tupot.  Hind  wings  dark  slate,  and  fore  wings  beneath  dark 
slate,  with  lighter  costal  siiots.    Expanse  of  wings,  15™™. 

THE  WHITE-HEART  HIOKOBY  GELECHIA. 

{OeUchia  caryaevorella  n.  sp.) 

Although  we  have  numerous  species  of  this  extensive  genus  of  Tineid 
moths  feeding  upon  our  forest  trees,  none,  we  believe,  have  been  recorded 
as  living  at  the  expense  of  the  hickory. 
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The  larvae  of  the  present  species  were  found  at  Providence,  E.  I.,  feed- 
ing upon  the  young,  freshly  unfolded  leaves  of  the  white-heart  hickory 
(Carya  tomentosa)^  rolling  them  up.  Within  the  roll  the  chrysalis  was 
discovered  from  June  2  to  4.  The  insect  remains  about  two  weeks  in 
this  stage^he  moths  appearing  in  my  breeding- box  June  17  and  23. 

The  motli  belongs  to  that  section  of  the  genus  with  moderately  wide 
fore  wings,  which  are  oblong,  and  moderately  pointed  at  the  tip.  Pro- 
fessor Femald  informs  me  that  it  is  aUied  to  Oelechia  bicostomaculella  of 
Ghambers. 

Descioptive. — Moth, — ^Palpi  yory  long,  the  third  Joint  slender,  one-half  as  long  as 
the  second;  s*)cond  Joint  witli  black  specks ;  third  black,  but  wliito  at  the  tip.  The 
fore  wings  broad,  oblong.  Head,  thorax,  and  wings  blackish,  with  whitish  bnif-yel- 
low  specks  and  dots.  The  fore  wings  are  dark  pepper  and  salt,  with  a  row  of  live 
deep  black  spots  along  the  middle  of  the  wing,  increasing  in  size  towards  the  end  of 
the  wing :  the  basal  spot  minnto ;  the  third  lar^e,  and  sending  a  branch  obUqnely 
inwards  to  the  costa ;  the  fourth  patch  largo,  irregularly  squarish ;  above  it  is  a 
black  square  costal  spot,  next  to  a  buff-white,  distinct  costal  spot  opposite  another  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  whig ;  the  two  spots  are  sometimes  almost  connected  by  a  light 
line.  The  edge  of  the  wing  buff-white  with  black  scalM.  Hind  wings  and  abdomen 
slate-colored.  Length  of  fore  wing,  7»»™;  width,  1.5"™;  expanse  of  wings,  about 
16««  (0.60  inch). 

TnS  WILLOW  TBBAS. 

{Tera$  vibumama  Clemens.) 

The  caterpillar  of  this  common  species  is  of  the  ordinary  shape  and 
green  iu  color,  occnrring  on  the  willow  in  Maine  daring  Angnst  The 
specimen  we  reared  changed  to  a  chrysalis  Angnst  19,  remained  in  that 
condition  a  little  over  two  weeks,  namely,  until  September  7.  The  moth 
has  been  determined  by  Professor  Femald. 

Descripttvib. — Larva, — Greenish. 

Pupa. — Bod  V  slender ;  end  of  the  abdomen  flattened  and  excavated,  with  two  large 
lateral  hooks  before  the  tip.    Length,  8«»">. 

Moth.-^Head,  thorax  and  fore  wings  rust-red.  Head  above  and  fh>nt  of  thorax 
deep  rust-red,  hinder  edge  of  the  thorax  bright  red.  Fore  wings  rust-red,  deeper  on 
the  costa:  a  dusky  patch  at  the  base;  beyond,  on  the  inner  tnird  of  the  costa,  is  a 
broad,  paler,  square  spot,  succeeded  by  a  long,  dark,  deep  reddish-brown  patch, 
which  extends  to  near  the  apex.  The  rest  of  the  wing  is  clearer  and  paler,  ash-col- 
ored, mixed  with  brick-red  scales.  In  the  middle  of  the  wing  on  the  inner  third  are 
two  distinct^  twin,  fine  black  dots.  Beyond  are  throe  black  dots,  forming  an  oblique 
line,  extendmg  from  the  median  vein  to  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  ninder  edge 
of  tiio  wing :  a  few  scattered,  black,  fine  dots  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing. 
Fringe  broad,  reddish  externally,  dark  on  the  basal  half,  and  grayish  on  the  inner 
angle  of  the  wing ;  hind  wings  uniformly  gray  slate-colored ;  abdomen  dark  brown, 
paler  at  the  tip.    Expanse  of  wings,  18"^  (0.70  inch). 

THE  FUBFLB  "WILLOW  aBAOILABIA. 

{Oraoilaria  purpurieUa  Ghambers.) 

Late  in  August  (the  20th)  we  found  the  caterpillar  of  this  beautiful 
moth,  which  had  turned  over  obliquely  the  tip  of  the  willow  leaf  and 
securely  fastened  it  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  thus  making  a  trian- 
gular fold.  The  worm  had  eaten  the  parenchyma  from  the  under  (i.  e., 
inner)  side,  leaving  a  mass  of  black  castings.  The  wortii  soon  trans- 
formed, remaining  about  two  weeks  in  the  pupa  state,  and  the  moth 
appeared  September  10.  The  moth  is  a  very  beautiful  creature,  with 
a  delicate  body,  wings,  and  legs.  Our  example  waa  perfect,  and  agreed 
in  all  respects  with  mi.  Chambers'  desciiptiony  which  is  copied  below. 
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He  did  not,  however,  describe  the  caterpillar.    He  remarks  that  it  is 
closely  allied  to  the  European  O.  stigmatella. 

Ho  states  {Canadian  Entomologist,  iv,  28)  that  *Hhe  larva  mines  the 
leaves  of  the  willow  (Salix  longifolia)  for  a  very  short  time ;  then,  leav- 
ing the  mine,  it  rolls  the  leSfVes  from  the  tip  upwards  into  various  forms 
(usually  a  cone  or  helix  of  three  spirals).  ♦  ♦  •  It  frequently  leaves 
one  roll  and  makes  another,  and,  when  ready  to  pupate,  makes  a  dense, 
semi-transparent  web  over  it,  upon  the  ground,  not  on  the  leaf,  as  ia 
many  species.  The  imago  emerges  in  the  fall,  and  most  probably 
hibernates."  He  again  remarks  (I.  c,  v,  4G):  "  The  cone  sometimes  oc- 
cupies an  entire  leaf  5  the  apex  of  the  leaf  is  bent  over,  so  that  the  left 
edge  touches  the  right  one,  to  which  it  is  fastened ;  then  the  leaf  is 
rolled  spirally  to  the  base,  and  the  tip  is  used  to  close  one  end  and  the 
base  the  other,  so  that  the  whole  leaf  is  utilized.  Many  of  the  mines, 
however,  are  by  no  means  so  perfect."  Chambers  has  also  bred  it  from 
larva)  feeding  on  the  silver-leaf  poplar,  but,  though  not  occurring  on  the 
weeping  willow,  it  is  common  enough  on  many  of  our  native  willows. 

Descriptive. — Xarra.—Body  of  the  usual  cylindrical  shape ;  no  cervical  shield. 
Head  small,  considerably  narrower  than  the  prothoracio  segment.  Head  and  body 
uniformly  greenish  yellow.  Only  four  pairs  of  abdominal  legs,  and  these,  with  the 
tiioracio  feet,  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  body.    Length,  C"*™  to  7"»". 

Pupa, — Ver^  long  and  slender,  so  delicate  as  to  scarcely  retahi  its  shape  when  the 
moth  has  left  it. 

Moih, — Violaceous,  reddish,  or  brownish  purple,  according  to  the  light.  Face  pale 
Tiolaceoua,  flecked  with  brownish  purple.  Autenuse  brown,  tinged  with  purplish, 
faintly  annulate  with  white  at  the  base  of  each  Joint :  palpi  pale  purplish.  The  tri- 
angular white  spot  at  about  the  middle  of  the  costa  iA  nearly  equilateral ;  its  ante- 
rior margin  is  a  little  coiicavo,  the  apex  reaching  the  fold,  and  it  has  four  small  spots 
of  the  general  hue  situated  in  it  upon  the  costa.  Fringe  bluish  fuscous.  Posterior 
femora  white  at  the  tip  and  with  a  wide  white  band  about  the  middle,  and  their 
under  surface  entirely  wliite.  Posterior  tibiae  and  inner  surface  of  intermediate  tibite 
white.  Tarsi  pale  grayish  fuscous,  faintly  annulate,  with  white  at  the  joints.  Abdo- 
men purplish  fuscous,  ou  a  white  ground.  Expanse  of  the  wings,  half  an  inch  (12.5'""). 
(Chambers.) 
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By  Nelson  W.  McLain,  JpiouVural  Agent, 

United  States  Apicuitural  Station, 

Aurora  J  III,,  JS^ovemher  17,  1885. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  the  experimental 
work  done  at  this  station. 

In  obedience  to  instructions  received  from  you  the  1st  of  June,  1885,  I  selected  a 
location  suitable  for  an  apicultnral  experiment  station,  at  this  place. 
The  work  attendant  upon  the  beginning  of  any  undertaking  is  considerable. 
The  building  of  fixtures  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  bees  and  for  carrying  on 
oxperimeutal  work,  securin<2:  bees^  and  doing  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  done  in 
establishing  an  apiary,  consumed  time.  However,  a  number  of  interesting  and  valuable 
experiments  have  been  undertaken  and  progress  has  been  made. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  yourself  for  valuable  aid  and  sng;^estion 
And  to  all  those  who  have  kindly  assisted  me  in  my  work,  and  especially  the  favor 
shown  me  by  the  publishers  of  the  following  apicultural  journals  for  files  of  their 
Taluable  papers,  namely : 

The  American  Bee  Journal,  Messrs.  Thomas  G.  Newman  &  Son,  Chicago,  III.;  The 
.Bee-Keeper^  Magazine,  Messrs.  Kin^  &  Aspinwall,  New  York  City ;  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture,  Mr.  A.  I.  Boot,  Medina,  Omo ;  The  American  Apiculturiet  (vols.  1,  2,  and  3), 
Messrs.  Silas  M.  Locke  &.  Co.,  Wenham,  Mass. ;  and  to  Messrs.  D.  A.  Jones  &,  Co., 
Beoton,  Ontario,  Canada,  publishers  of  The  Canadian  Bee  Journal, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

NELSON  W.  McLAIN, 

Agent  in  Charge, 
Prof.  C.  V.  EiLBT, 

JEntomologiei, 
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ECONOMY  IN  rate  PEODUOTION  OP  WAX. 

Experience  had  taught  ns,  in  common  with  all  progressive  apiarists, 
that  ill  the  production  of  wax  for  honey-comb  building  there  is  serious 
prodigality.  Much  valuable  time  is  lost  and  much  energy  is  expended, 
which,  in  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  honey-producing  season  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  results  in  a  serious  reduction  of  the  i>Os- 
sible  efficiency  and  honey-producing  capacity  of  bees-,  and  a  corre- 
sponding curtailment  of  the  profits  possible  to  be  realized  from  the  in- 
dustry. 

To  overcome  this  waste  of  time  and  prevent  the  large  consumption  of 
honey  required  for  producing  wax  for  comb-building,  the  honey-comb 
foundation  machine  and  the  houey-extractor  have  l>een  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  by  i)rogrcssive  bee-keepers. 

As  another  step  in  economic  methods  for  securing  the  best  results 
from  the  cultivation  of  bees,  we  have  made  some  experiments  in  what 
may  be  called  yrax-fceding  or  fhrnishing  wax. 

The  price  of  bees-wax  in  the  open  market  ranges  from  20  to  35  cents 
per  iK)und,  according  to  quality,  and  varying  with  the  supply  and  de- 
mand. Estimates  can  easily  be  i'urnished  to  prove  that  the  production 
of  every  i>ound  of  wax  costs  the, bee-keeper  ten  times  the  sum  realized 
from  its  sale. 

If  account  be  taken  of  the  loss  resulting  from  having  the  time  and 
energies  of  the  bees  expended  in  wax-production  instead  of  honey -pro- 
duction at  a  season  of  the  year  when  there  is  most  imperative  need  for 
uninterrupted  and  diligent  acti\ity  in  honey-gathering,  and  of  the  value 
of  the  honey  consumed  in  producing  wax,  and  of  the  labor  required  in 
preserving  and  i)repariug  the  wax  for  market,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  production  of  a  |>ound  of  wax  costs  the  producer  many  times 
the  current  prices  realized.  About  20  pounds  of  honey  are  consumed 
in  producing  L  |M)und  of  wax. 

If  a  mclhoil  of  nianagetnent  can  be  devised  and  introduced  by  which 
the  loss  suetiiiucd  in  wax -prtMluction  and  comb-building  can  bo  still 
further  reduced,  a  corresp«)n<ling  percentage  will  be  added  to  the  prolits 
of  those  engaged  in  tiie  indnnlry. 

We  observed  that  if  pieces  of  new  comb  were  exposed  on  a  warm  day, 
the  bees  woul<l  tearofl'  pieces  of  Ibo  wax  and  carry  them*  to  their  hives 
for  use  incomb-bnil«lin^^  We  then  put  pieces  of  new  comb  in  a  shallow, 
square  tin  pan  having  a  close  lUting  cover,  and  having  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom. This  pan  being  placcil  on  the  cloth  covering  the  comb  frames  in 
the  hive,  holes  wer^  cut  \n  tbe  cloth  registering  uith  the  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  thus  affording  a  passage  for  the  bees  into  the  pan. 
Tlie  heat  arising  from  the  bees  prodnced  a  bigli  ten!i>eialure  in  the 
chisely -covered  pan,  keeping  the  wax  plastic  and  easily  worked.  Wbcn 
such  auxiliary  resources  were  fnrnisbed,  comb-foundation  was  drawn 
out  and  completed  with  great  rapidity,  an<l  this  work  appeared  to  be 
j>erformed  largely  by  the  young  bees,  aided  by  tbe  field  bees  at  nigbf,  as 
tbe  comb-building  progressed  more  rapi<lly  by  night  than  by  day,  Tlien^ 
being  no  necesMiry'  for  waix  nroducing,  tbe  working  force  biborcd  wiib- 
ont  bindrance  during  the  day  in  tbe  fiebls,  and  with  equal  energy  by 
night  in  the  hive.  Whenever  the  space  above  tbe  frames  is  not  beiny: 
useil  for  8ui)erstorage  thid  method  of  iurnisbing  wax  may  be  employed 
without  inconvenience. 

DEVICE  POR  FEEDING  SU^AR-SIRUP  AND   FOR  OTflKR  PUUPOSES. 

We  have  used  tlie  same  device  with  great  satisfaction  in  feeding  sugar- 
sirup.    A  rim  of  tin  reaching  within  half  an  inch  of  the  cover  is  sol- 
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dcred  in  tbo  holes,  tlirongh  which  the  bees  enter  the  feeder,  and  a  raft 
or  float  made  of  thin  strips  of  wood  supports  the  bees  when  taking  their 
foo<l. 

We  have  also  devised  a  fixture  for  use  in  the  brood-chamber  in  tiio 
body  of  the  hive,  which  serves  a  variety  of  uses  and  proves  well  ada[)ted 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  of  the  size  of  those  used  for  brood- 
frames,  the  strips  of  which  it  is  made  being  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  and  2  inches  wide.  Parallel  with  the  top  bar  of  the  ft'ame  I  sus- 
pend three  tin  troughs,  one  above  another.  These  troughs  are  1| 
inches  wide  and  2  inches  deep,  and  the  length  corre8i)ond8  with  the  in- 
side measure  of  the  frame.  Beginning  IJ  inches  below  the  top  bar,  the 
troughs  are  suspended,  1  inch  apart,  by  means  of  a  small  screw  from 
the  inside  of  the  end  of  the  trough  entering  the  side  bar  of  the  frame. 
The  first  trough  next  to  the  top  b.ar  has  a  partition,  one-fifth  being  in- 
tended to  contain  water,  and  the  remainder  is  used  to  supply,  honey  or 
sirup.  The  second  trough  is  used  to  supply  pure  wax  shavings,  and 
the  third  is  used  for  supi>lying  flour  or  meal  as  a  substitute  for  pollen. 

These  troughs  should  be  painted  and  sanded  inside  and  out,  as  bees 
do  not  readily  get  a  foothold  on  the  smooth  tin.  The  trough  for  food 
and  water  is  supplied  with  floats  to  preyent  the  bees  f^om  drowning. 

This  fixture,  supplied  with  food,  salty  water,  shavings  of  pure,  bleached 
wax,  and  flour,  1  place  in  the  center  of  the  colony  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  it  is  desired  to  stimulate  brood -rearing,  in  order  that  the  colonies  may 
be  strong  in  numbers  when  the  blossoms  appear.  We  use  this  device 
also  for  supplying  wax  shavings  in  the  body  of  the  hive  when  surplus 
honey  is  being  stored  above  the  firamcs,  and  if  floats  are  supplied  for 
each  trough  it  makes  an  excellent  inside  feeder  when  feeding  sirup  pre- 
paratory to  winter.  The  wax  used  is  clarified  and  bleached  in  the  usual 
manner  and  shaved  with  a  sharp  knife.  If  very  thin  comb-foundation 
with  shallow  walls  be  used  in  the  sections,  a  superior  quality  of  comb 
will  be  quickly  built. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  using  such  a  de\ice  when  building 
up  colonies  in  tJie  8i>nng,  or  during  tlie  working  season,  when  time  is 
honey,  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  give  it  a  trial. 

wintehing  bees. 

Each  of  the  different  metljods  of  wintering  bees,  whether  in  cellars, 
in  houses,  or  upon  the  summer  stands,  has  its  a<lvocati»s  among  ex[)eri- 
enced  and  progressive  apiarists.  Success  by  any  method  depends  largely 
upon  the  proper  observance  of  a  variety  of  conditions.  Failure  to  com- 
ply with  essential  conditions  brings  failure  by  any  method. 

The  lack  of  water  during  long  confinement  has  been  accredited  with 
due  consideration  as  a  prime  cause  of  the  frequent  severe  losses  in  win- 
ter. Observation  and  experience  suggest  the  inquiry  as  to  whother  as 
ruany  bees  do  not  perish  each  winter  from  the  lack  of  water  as  from  the 
lack  of  food. 

in  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States  bees  are  often  confined  to 
tlie  hive  coutinnaUy  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  filly  days. 
Frequently  the  sufi'ering  from  thirst  is  intense,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
bees  going  from  frame  to  frame,  visiting  every  comb  and  uncapping  the 
honey  in  search  of  water. 

^Ve  have  frequently  observed  these  chips  of  cell  capping  distributed 
all  the  way  through  the  pile  of  dead  bees  in  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and 
on  the  bottom  board,  showing  that  the  bees  were  suffering  for  water 
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when  they  began  to  die.  Perishing  from  thirst  day  by  day  the  cluster 
dwindles  until,  a  mere  handful  being  left,  they  succumb  to  the  cold. 

Excessive  thirst  and  prolonged  low  temperature  cause  what  is  called 
"roaring  in  the  hive."  Disquietude  from  any  cause  induces  excessive 
consumption;  dysentery  follows;  death  usually  results.  I  have  fre- 
quently quieted  roaring  in  the  hive  and  restored  the  bees  to  their  nor- 
mal condition  of  quietude  by  supplyiug  water. 

For  furnishing  the  bees  water  in  winter  without  disturbing  the  clus- 
ter, across  the  tops  of  two  comb-frames,  and  above  the  intervening  space 
between,  we  place  a  block,  3  inches  or  4  Inches  square  and  2  inches 
thick,  through  which  is  a  2-inch  auger  hole.  In  the  hole  in  tlie  block  is 
l)laced  a  8i>onge  dipped  in  water  and  squeezed  out  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  dropping  on  the  bees  below.  The  blanket  being 
replaced,  the  heat  from  the  bees  prevents  freezing,  and  usually  the 
sponge  will  be  sucked  dry  in  twenty-lour  hours. 

The  sponge  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  before  refilling.  The  water 
given  the'bees  should  be  lukewarm  and  brackish.  The  salt  is  relished 
by  the  bees  and  acts  as  a  corrective.  If  cushions  arc  used  above  the 
fhimes  the  sponge  may  be  suspended  between  the  frames  above  the 
cluster  by  means  of  a  lino  wire.  A  mild  day  should  be  selected  for 
watering  the  bees.  If  after  tl|p  bees  have  been  confined  fifty  days  a 
sponge  full  of  water  be  given  every  thirty  or  forty  days  during  their 
stay  in  winter  quarters,  in.  many  cases  valuable  colonies  will  bo  saved 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  Whether  the  bees  are  to  be  wintered 
indoors  or  on  summer  stands,  the  arrangement  of  the  hives  should  con- 
template the  practicability  oi  giving  w&ter. 

BEES  vs.  FRUIT. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  capacity  of  bees,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  to  injure  fruit,  wo  built  a  house  16  leet  long  by  10  feet 
wide,  and  8  feet  high  at  the  comers.  Large  doors  were  hung  in  each 
end,  and  a  part  of  the  siding  on  each  side  was  adapted  to  be  raised  up 
on  hinges.  Screen  doors  were  hung  on  the  inside  of  the  outer  doors,  and 
wire  cloth  covered  the  openings  on  the  side  where  the  siding  was  raised. 
The  house  is  entirely  bee-proof.  When  the  sides  are  raised  up,  and  the 
outer  doors  opened,  the  temperature  and  light  in  the  house  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  outside.  Along  the  sides  of  the  house  we  built  shelves 
upon  which  fruit  was  placed  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  might  strike  the 
different  varieties  in  different  stages  of  ripeness,  from  green  to  dead 
ripe.  Plates  of  ripe  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  &c.,  were  placed  on 
the  shelves ;  clusters  of  different  kinds  of  grapes,  green  and  ripe,  sound 
and  imperfect,  and  such  as  had  been  stung  by  insects,  were  suspended 
from  the  rafters  and  cross-tics  of  the  house. 

The  Ist  of  September  we  removed  three  colonies  of  bees  from  their 
hives,  careftdly  and  quickly,  so  that  they  would  carry  very  little  honey 
with  them  when  transferred  from  one  hive  to  another.  Two  of  the  colo- 
nies were  hybrid  bees,  and  one  Italian.  These  colonies  were  hived  on 
empty  combs,  and  placed  in  the  house  with  the  fruit.  A  wood  stove 
was  put  in  the  house,  and  for  a  number  of  hours  each  day  a  high  tem- 
perature was  maintained.  The  physical  conditions  which  would  ordi- 
narily prevail  in  nature  <luring  a  protracted  and  severe  drought  were 
artificially  produced  and  steadily  maintained. 

The  bce«  were  brought  to  the  stages  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  starva- 
tion.   The  house  was  kept  locked,  and  we  carriwl  the  key. 

Every  inducement  and  opportunity  was  afforded  the  bees  to  satisfy 
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their  linn  jcor  and  thirst  by  attacking  the  fruit  exposed.  They  daily  risi- 
UhI  the  fruit  in  great  unmbers,  and  labored  diligently  to  improve  the 
only  remaining  source  of  subsistence.  They  inspected  and  took  what 
advantage  they  could  of  evciy  oi)ening  at  tiie  stem  or  crack  in  the  epi- 
dermis or  puncture  made  by  insects  which  deposit  their  eggs  im  tiie  skin 
of  grapes.  They  regarded  the  epidermis  of  the  peaches,  pears,  plams, 
and  other  fruits  having  a  thick  covering  simply  as  subjects  for  inquiry 
and  investigation,  and  not  objects  for  attack.  If  the  9kin  he  iMroken  or 
r^^moved  they  will,  in  case  of  need,  lap  and  suck  the  iniees  exi>osed. 
The  same  was  also  true  of  the  grapes  if  the  skin  was  broken  by  violence 
or  burst  on  account  of  the  fiiiit  becoming  overripe;  the  bees  lapped  umi. 
sucked  the  juices  from  the  exposed  parts  of  grapes  and  stored  it  in  the 
cells  for  food.  They  made  no  attempt  to  grasp  thO'eotiele  of  grapes 
with  their  mandibles  or  with  their  daws.  U  the  grai>c8  were  cut  open 
or  burst  from  overripeness  the  bees  would  lap  and  suck  the  juic6  from 
the  exposed  segments  of  the  grape  until  they  came  to  the  film  separat- 
ing the  exposed  and  broken  segments  from  the  unbroken  segments. 
Through  and  beyond  the  film  separating  the  segments  they  appear  to 
be  unable  to  penetrate.  I  removed  the  outer  skin  from  many  grapes  of 
different  kinds,  taking  care  not  to  rupture  the  film  surrounding  the  pulp. 
When  these  were  exposed  to  the  bees  they  continued  to  lap  and  sudc 
the  juices  from  the  outer  film  until  it  was  diy  and  smooth  ajs  was  the 
film  between  broken  and  unbroken  segments.  They  showed  ho  dispo- 
sition  to  use  their  jaws  or  claws,  and  the  outer  film  as  well  as  the  film 
between  broken  segments  remained  whole  until  the  pulp  decayed  and 
dried  up. 

After  continuing  the  test  fbr  thirty  days,  using  such  varieties  of  fhiit 
as  could  be  obtained,  we  sent  to  Michigan  for  varieties  not  obtainable 
here.  Through  the  kindness  and  favor  of  the  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  South  Haven,  Mich.,  we 
secured  twenty  varieties  of  grapes,  which  arrived  in  excellent  condition. 
Another  colony  of  Italian  bees  was  then  placed  in  the  house  with  those 
already  confined  for  forty  days,  and  the  twenty  varieties  of  grapes  were 
exposed  upon  plates  and  suspended  from  the  rafters  as  l^ore.  The 
conditions  naturally  prevalent  during  a  severe  and  protracted  drought 
were  again  produced,  and  the  test  again  continued  for  twenty-five  days. 
The  result  was  simply  a  repetition  of  the  former  test.  The  bees  showed 
no  more  capacity  or  disposition  to  offer  violence  to  one  variety  of  grapes 
than  another.  Ko  more  attention  was  given  the  thin-skinned  varieties 
than  the  thick-skinned.  As  long  as  the  skin  remained  whole  they  did 
not  harm  the  grapes.  When  the  skins  were  broken  by  violence,  such 
as  by  cutting  or  squeezing,  the  Juices  exposed  were  appropriated.  The 
extent  of  damage  the  bees  could  do  to  grapes  burst  from  overripeness 
depended  on  the  extent  of  the  rupture  in  the  film  surrounding  the  pulp. 
A  wide  rupture  may  be  made  in  the  epidermis,  or  it  may  be  removed, 
and  if  the  film  is  unbroken  the  pulp  remained  whole.  The  film  seldom 
bursts  until  the  grape  is  about  to  decay,  or  has  begun  to  decay,  and 
then  the  grape  is  of  littte  value. 

In  order  to  determine  the  size  of  the  inning  necessary  to  be  made 
in  order  that  bees  might  injure  grapes,  we  punctured  the  cuticle  of 
the  grapes  in  several  bunches  with  cambric  needles  of  various  sizes. 
The  puncture  made  with  the  point  of  medium-sized  needles  produced  no 
effect.  Neither  does  the  puncture  made  by  the  sting  of  insects  when 
ovipositing  until  the  blister  appears  and  decay  progresses  with  the  de- 
Telopment  of  insect  larvse.  I  found  that  I  might  pass  a  medium-sized 
noedle  through  a  grape,  from  side  to  side,  and  bees  could  obtain  no 
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JQioe  except  that  oozing  fix>m  the  puncture.  Many  erroneooBly  suppose 
that  bees  sting  the  grapes.  Bees  never  sting  except  in  self-defense  or 
in  defense  of  their  homes  from  real  or  imaginary  danger. 

At  tinves  when  bees  could  gather  nothing  in  the  fields  we  saturated 
clusters  of  grapes  with  honey  and  susjicudc^  them  in  front  of  the  hives 
in  the  apiary^  and  from  branches  of  trees  and  grape-vines  near  by« 
Other  clusters  dipped  in  honey  and  sirup  were  hung  in  the  house.  Tlie 
bees  thronged  upon  the  grapes  antil  the  clusters  looked  like  little  swarms 
hanging  to  the  vines  and  limbs.  They  lapped  the  grapes  until  the  skins 
were  polished  perfectly  smooth  and  shining,  like  the  inside  skin  of  an 
onion,  and  no  taste  of  sweet  could  be  detected  by  touching  the  tongue 
to  the  grape»    The  skins  of  the  grapes  were  left  intact  r 

Bees,  like  some  animals  of  a  higher  order,  seem  to  enjoy  stolen  sweets 
better  tlmn  any  other.  Taking  advantage  of  their  propensity  to  steal 
and  despoil,  we  placed  combs  containing  honey  in  an  unoccupied  hive 
and  permitted  the  bees  in  the  apiary  to  steal  the  honey  and  such  por- 
tions of  the  combs  as  they  could  appropriate.  We  then  suspended  in- 
stead of  the  despoiled  combs  clusters  of  grapes  dipped  in  honey.  The 
bees  attacked  with  desperate  earnestness,  apparently  determined  to 
literally  go  through  those  grapes.  The  clusters  were  left  hanging  for 
a  day  or  two,  until  the  bees  had  entirely  deserted  the  hive,  and  exami- 
nation showed  the  grapes  to  be  as  sound  as  when  placed  there  and  the 
skins  polished  smooth  and  clean  as  before. 

We  then  punctured  the  grapes  of  several  clusters  by  passing  a  darn- 
ing needle  tnrough  the  berries  Arom  side  to  side,  and  hung  them  in  the 
house  near  the  hungry  bees.  They  sucked  the  Juices  from  the  broken 
segmeuts  as  far  as  they  could  insert  their  tongues  into  the  wound,  leav- 
ing a  depression  near  the  puncture,  and  the  remainder  of  the  pulp  was 
left  whole. 

The  instinct  of  bees  impels  them  to  remove  everything  useless  or 
strauge  trom  their  hive.  They  will  labor  harder  to  remove  any  object 
which  IB  useless  or  offensive  than  for  any  other  purpose.  After  pass- 
ing a  damin|;  needle  through  some  of  the  grapes  in  several  clusters  of 
different  vaneties,  we  suspended  these  clusters  from  the  top  of  comb 
frames  bv  using  fine  wire,  and  placed  them  in  the  center  of  strong  col- 
onies of  both  hybrids  and  Italians.  The  Juice  was  extracted  from  the 
]>uuctured  segments  as  before,  and  the  perfect  grapes  hung  undisturbed 
for  fifteen  days.  They  appeared  to  have  kept  better  hanging  in  the 
hive  than  they  would  have  kept  on  the  vines. 

The  evidence  then  shows  that  bees  do  not  injure  perfect  fruit.  We 
have  observed  that  they  give  no  attention  to  the  puncture  and  blight 
caused  by  the  ovipositing  of  other  insects,  until  after  the  larva  is  hatched 
aod  decay  has  set  in,  and  then  only  in  cases  of  extremity.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  bees  appear  to  be  able  to  iigure  grai)es  are  veiy 
exceptional.  That  they  will  not  molest  or  even  visit  grapes  when  it  is 
)K>ssib!e  to  secure  forage  elsewhere  is  ccirtain.  It  also  appears  certain 
that  they  never  attempt  violence  to  the  skin  of  grapes.  The  capacity 
of  bees  to  iAjure  overripe  grapes  is  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
juiee  and  pulp  are  exposed  by  the  bursting  of  the  film.  If  the  film  is 
only  slightly  burst  the  bees  can  do  but  littfo  iijury.  If  the  progress  of 
decay  has  caused  a  wide  rupture  in  the  film  the  bees  more  readily  appro- 
priate the  Juice.  If  overrfpeness  and  decay  have  exposed  the  pulp  of 
grapes  to  such  an  extent  that  bees  can  damage  them  seriously,  the  bees 
should  be  confined  to  the  hive  (unless  the  weather  be  excessively  hot),  and 
the  grapes  should  at  onoe  be  gathered^  for  from  this  stage  the  progress  of 
decay  is  rapid.    Oonflnement  to  the  hive  for  a  short  time^  while  the  over- 
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ripe  ^Trapes  are  being  gathered^wonld  resolt  in  no  loss,  and  fhe  bees  wonld 
be  prevented  from  gathering  the  grape  joice  and  storing  it  in  the  hive. 
Beee  confined  to  their  hives  In  warm  weather  mnst  always  have  ample 
top  ventilation,  and  shonld  be  liberated  and  allowed  to  fly  half  an  hoar 
before  sunset  each  day  during  the  term  of  their  confinement.  The  ex- 
cessive use  of  grape  juice  often  produces  inebriety.  In  the  case  of 
l>ees  it  produces  diarrhea.  After  grapes  have  arrived  at  the  stage  of 
overripeness  and  decay  in  which  it  is  possible  for  bees  to  iz\jure  them, 
and  the  circumstances  are  so  exceptional  as  to  cause  the  bees  to  seek 
^uch  food,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  grape-grower  to  secure  his 
;:i^[»e8  from  the  ravages  of  decay,  and  advantageous  to  the  bee-keeper 
to  secure  his  bees  from  the  ravages  of  disease. 

The  foUowing-named  varieties  of  grapes  were  used  in  making  these 
tests :  The  Niagara,  Delaware,  Soger's  JNfo.  10,  Soger's  No.  14^  ICoger's 
No.  15,  Soger's  No.  —>,  Taylor,  Ives,  Lady,  HartfoM,  Martha,  Ooncord, 
Northern  Muscadine,  vergennes,  Brighton,  Pocklington,  Wdrden,  Isa- 
bella, Diana,  and  Syrians  from  Oalifomia,  and  three  other  yarieties  t^e 
names  of  which  I  did  not  learn. 

Mr.  Sichard  Bees,  a  florist  and  horticulturist  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  Bastem  and  Western  States,  informs  me  that  he  hat  very 
oareftilly  observed  the  effect  of  bees  upon  flowers  and  fruits  in  the  or- 
ohard,  garden,  and  greenhouse.  He  regards  their  presence  as  wholly 
desirable  and  altogether  beneficial.  During  a  term  of  four  years  he 
had  charge  of  a  large  conservatory  and  garden  in  this  city.  At  times 
hb  had  as  many  as  fourteen  different  varieties  of  exotic  grapes  in  bear- 
ing in  the  conservatory,  and  from2  to  8  tons  of  ripe  grapes  hanging 
on  the  vines  at  once.  A  large  apiary  was  located  near  by,  and  late  in 
the  fftll  and  early  in  spring  the  flowers  and  ihiits  in  the  oonservatoiy 
were  visited  by  the  bees  in  great  numbers.  The  ffn^pes  were  unmolested, 
and  the  bees  aided  in  fertilizing  the  flowers.  He  bajb  that  he  has  had 
large  experience  in  grape-growing  in  vineyards,  and  that  he  has  never 
known  any  damage  or  loss  resulting  from  bees,  and  that  when  grapes 
ara  burst  from  overripeness,  or  decayed  and  blighted  by  the  hatohuig 
of  Insect  larv»,  to  such  an  extent  that  bees  can  appropriate  their  juices, 
they  are  of  little,  if  any,  value.  He  has  never  kept  any  bees,  but  he 
re^^ards  them  as  being  of  great  service  to  floriculturists  and  horticult- 
urists on  account  of  the  service  rendered  in  fertilizing  blossoms. 

# 

ABTIFIOIAL  7EBTILIZATI01V. 

Since  we  began  this  work  we  have  given  much  thought  and  labor  to 
experiments  in  methods  of  artificial  fertiUzation. 

No  other  branch  of  apicultural  experiment  possesses  the  same  scien- 
tific interest  or  practical  value  to  the  industry  of  bee-keeping. 

Ever  since  the  art  of  bee-keeping  began  to  be  practiced  upoix  scientific 
principles,  the  value  of  exact  knowledge  and  perfect  control  of  the  pro- 
cess of  fecundation  has  been  recognized. 

In  1840  an  able  (German  apiarist  wrote:  ^<If  it  were  possible  to  as- 
certain the  reproductive  process  of  bees  with  as  much  certainty  as  that 
of  our  do«i«>9^c  animals,  bee  culture  might  unquestionably  be  pur- 
sued with  positive  assurance  of  profit,  and  would  assume  a  high  rank 
among  the  various  branches  of  rural  economy." 

And  in  a  current  number  of  one  of  tiie  most  progressive  bee  journals, 
a;]ipnopinent  writei^mi  ^picul^re  says :  ^<  The  apiarist  who  finds  out  a 
sure,  safe,  and  certain  method  of  controlling  fecundation  as  it  is  con- 
trolled in  the  animal  kingdom,  will  confer  a  great  and  lasting  blessing 
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upon  bee-ke«peT8,  and  be  fhe  means  of  advancing  the  profession  a  loni^ 
way  towaixls  perfectioiL''  Bealizing  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  there 
Tras  little  euoonragement  to  expect  success.  However,  all  progresn  ^'  is 
usually  the  slow  outgrowth  of  rei>eated  trials,"  and  "failures  precede 
successes." 

Various  methods  and  expedients  have  been  adopted  for  securing  the 
fertilization  of  queens  in  confinement,  none  of  which  have  proved  satis- 
factory. 

During  the  past  two  years  reference  has  occasionally  been  made  in 
apicultural  papers  to  a  proceiss  of  fecundating  queens  while  in  the 
larva  and  the  pupa  or  nvmph  stage  of  development,  by  crushing  droue 
larva  upon  the  queen  larva,  or  by  opening  the  cell  and  introducing 
crushed  drone  larva  upon  the  nymph  queen.  In  a  few  instances  ex- 
perimenters have  reported  that  the  practice  has  been  successftil,  and 
that  queens  thus  trieated  have  begun  laying  fecundated  eggs  in  from 
one' to  two  days  after  leaving  the  celL 

Jbi  each  of  the  reported  cases  some  important  fisu^t  in  the  evidence 
tending  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  claim  to  success  seems  to 
have  tecoi  wanting  or  doubtftd.  In  consequence  these  reports  have 
been  received  with  reserve  and  often  with  ridicule. 

For  putting  these  claims  to  the  test,  we  caused  a  number  of  queen 
cells  to  be  built,  and  just  before  the  cells  were  capped  I  squeezed  the 
oohtentisi  of  the  generative  organs  of  nymph  drones  upon  the  larval 
queens.  The  bees  removed  the  larvsd  and  destroyed  the  eeUs.  After 
other'queen  cells  were  capped  we  oi>ened  them  by  making  a  horizontal 
incision  at  the  biE^e  of  the  cells,  and  another  at  right  angles  down  the 
side  of  the  cell,  and  laid  back  a  part  of  the  side,  exposing  the  queen 
pupa.  Through  the  opening  in  the  cdl  we  squeezed  tiie  liquid  contents 
of  the  generative  organs  of  imago  drones  upon  the  pupa  queens.  The 
sides  of  the  cells  were  then  replaced  and  sealed  with  melted  bees- wax 
and  rosin.  These  cells. were. placed  in  nursery  cages  and  hatched  in 
queenless  nuclei  colonies.  These  queens  were  liberated  in  nucleus  col- 
onies after  tibeir  wings  were  clipped.  Upon  being  hatched  they  resem- 
bled fecundated  laying  queens  more  than  virgin  queens.'  The  treat- 
ment they  received  firom  tiie  bees  and  their  action  upon  the  combs  was 
that  of  fecundated  rather  than  that  of  virgin  queens.  Bcpeated  exper- 
iments, however,  failed  to  produce  a  queen  capable  of  laying  fecundated 
eggs.  Still,  the  fact  that  the  treatment  ^ven  the  embryo  queens  had  to 
such  an  extent  changed  their  physiological  characteristics  was  sugges- 
tive. From  the  analogy  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom 
where  ripe  seed  is  known  to  grow  better  than  unripe,  it  seemed  more 
than  probable  that  the  contents  ofthe  generative  organs  of  a  mature 
drone  would  have  more  virility  than  those  of  a  drone  larva  or  pupa. 

That  the  active  principle  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  procreative 
organs  ofthe  drones  attains  a  degree  of  activity  at  a  very  early  stage 
in  their  development  is  evident  from  the  effect  produced  by  exposing 
the  larval  queens  to  its  influence.  Oontinuing  the  experiment  we  caused 
more  queen  cells  to  be  built.  Semoving  the  testes  and  seminal  sack 
ft'om  matiire  drones  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  the  contents  were  pressed 
upon  the  larval  queens.  The  bees  removed  the  uncapped  larv»  as  be- 
fore. Most  of  the  pupa  queens  so  treated  and  placed  in  nursery  cages 
for  hatehing  died  in  the  cell  after  assuming  the  imago  state  and  after 
being  partly  colored.  T^e  hope  to  be  able  yet  to  discover  what  princi- 
I^les  and  practice  are  essential  to  success  wliich  seems  possible,  foF  many 
pos^ble-opportunites  remain  untried.  ^  While  possessing  possibilitiea 
(tf  the  grei^test  ihtereslt  and  value  to  the  embryologist  and  entomolo* 
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gist,  it  is  doabtfiil  whether  a  demonstrated  method  of  wlNbt  may  be 
caUo<l  parthenogenetioal  fecundation  woold  possess  the  essentials  of 
certainty  and  permanence  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  method  scrr- 
iceable  to  bee-keepers.  It  remains  to  be  tried  whether  a sufiicient  num- 
ber of  active  spermatozoa  may  be  received  into  the  spermatbeca  of  queens 
wliile  in  the  lar\'a,  pupa,  or  imago  state  to  render  them  serviceable  for 
any  practicable  purpose,  even  if  some  of  the  reported  successes  were 
true.  Failing  to  succeed  by  these  methods  it  appears  more  reasonable 
that  the  best  time  to  fecundate  a  queen  is  when  she  wants  to  be  fecun- 
dated, or  when  orgasm  appears.  Orgasm  takes  place  in  from  five  to 
seven  days,  usually  in  five  days,  after  the  queen  leaves  the  cell,  and 
continues  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  a  few  instances  are  reported  where 
queens  have  been  fertilized  as  late  as  twenty-three  days  after  leaving  the 
coll. 

When  orgasm  takes  place  the  generative  organs  of  the  queen  are 
highly  excited  and  much  distended.  We  confined  a  queenless  colony 
in  their  hive  and  gave  them  a  queen-cell  which  had  not  been  disturbed 
while  maturing,  and  allowed  the  queen  to  hatch.  When  the  virgin  queen 
was  six  days  old  orgasm  occurred,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh 
day  we  removed  her  fh>m  the  hive  and  placed  drops  of  the  male  sperm 
upon  the  open  vulva  as  she  was  held  back  downwards,  by  gently  grasp- 
ing the  thorax  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  instant  the  male 
sperm  was  pressed  from  the  testes  and  seminal  sack  of  a  mature  drone 
upon  the  excited  and  distended  vulva,  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  ef- 
fect. The  action  of  the  abdomen  and  vulva  resembled  that  of  young 
birds  while  being  fed.  There  was  the  reaching  up  after  the  seminiu 
fluid,  and  an  action  of  the  parts  resembling  the  opening  of  the  month 
and  swallowing  food.  As  much  seminal  fluid  as  could  be  obtained^  by 
the  imperfect  method  employed,  from  three  or  four  drones,  was  utilized 
and  readily  absorbed  by  the  queen,  after  which  her  wing  was  clipped  and 
she  was  dropped  on  a  frame  covered  with  bees  and  returned  to  ttie  hive, 
and  the  bees  were  liberated.  Up  to  this  time  her  appearance  and  ac- 
tion was  that  of  a  virgin  queen.  The  next  morning,  twelve  hours  after 
exposure  to  the  seminal  fluid,  her  abdomen  was  distended,  and  her  ap- 
pearance and  action  in  all  respects  was  that  common  to  fertile,  laying 
queens.  She  was  moving  about  slowly  over  the  combs  and  peering  into 
the  cells,  and  in  twenty-tbur  hours  afterward  she  had  400  or  500  eggs 
in  worker  cells.  We  watched  the  development  of  larvae  from  those 
eggs.  In  due  time  worker  larvse  appeared,  and  at  this  date,  Kovem- 
l>er  13,  worker  bees  in  considerable  numbers  are  being  hatched.  We 
then  reared  two  queens  from  the  eggs  laid  by  this  artificially  fecundated 
queen,  in  queenless  colonies,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  hatched  I  clipped 
their  wings,  and  when  orgasm  appeared  they  were  treated  as  before  de- 
scribed, ana  in  three  days  one  laid  a  few  eggs  in  worker  cells.  The  other 
hiis  the  appearance  and  action  of  a  fertile  queen,  but  has  laid  no  eg^s, 
aud  the  lateness  of  the  season  forbids  advantageous  continuance  of  the 
experiments. 

Fully  realizing  the  necessity  for  exactness  and  certainty  in  all  de- 
tails, before  tabulating  the  results  of  any  method  so  revolutionary,  I 
liave  endeavored  to  eflfectually  guard  against  all  possibility  of  the  test 
being  abortive.  Instances  have  been  reported  where  fecundation  had 
taken  place  in  the  hive ;  but  as  many  examinations  proved  that  there 
iprere  no  drones  in  these  hives,  and  judging  from  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
c^mand  severity  of  the  weather,  probably  none  in^e  country,  except  a 
few  which  had  been  preserved  in  a  queenless  nucleus  colony  by  fre- 
quently feeding  the  bees  and  oonflning  them  in  the  hivei  and  from  the 
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farther  fSeict  fhat  the  experiments  were  oondacted  when  few  bees  at  any 
time  attempted  to  leave  the  hive,  and  from  the  fiust  that  these  qneens' 
wings  were  clipped  when  they  were  removed  from  the  nursery  cage,  wo 
can  confidently  assert  that  fecundation  by  the  natural  method  did  not 
take  place.  These  later  experiments  in  fecundation  have  been  con- 
ducted through  the  months  of  October  and  November,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  most  unpropitious  weather,  and  those  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  instinct  of  bees  will  understand  the  difficulties  under  whicli 
we  have  had  to  labor.  With  the  return  of  spring  and  the  advantageous 
conditions  attending  the  normal  season  fbr  breeding,  and  after  discov- 
ering and  adopting  better  methods  and  devices  for  appropriating  uutl 
depositing  the  seminal  fluid,  we  are  hopefbl  that  the  fecundation  of 
queen  bees  may  be  controlled  with  the  same  ease  and  certainty  as  fecun- 
dation is  regulated  among  aU  domestic  animals,  and  that  the  pedigree 
of  the  breedmg  stock  in  the  apiai^  will  be  as  readily  traced  and  as  highly 
valued  as  is  the  recorded  pedigree  of  the  illustrious  scions  of  the  tur^ 
and  the  arislooratio  families  of  the  American  Herd  Book. 

We  regret  that  the  lateness  of  the  season  prevents  the  further  con- 
tinoanoe  of  these  tests  now,  as  we  fully  appremate  the  necessity  of  plac- 
ing the  evidence  in  support  of  the  facts  set  forth  on  the  incontestable 
bflflis  of  continued  and  often-repeated  succeseses,  and  not  upon  the  suc- 
cess obtained  in  two  individucd  cases.  However,  the  fact  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  producing  queen  bees  of  two  generations  which  have  by 
artificial  means  been  made  to  perform  the  normal  functions  of  naturally 
fecundated  queens,  seems  to  famish  ground  to  hope  that  this  subject 
has  passed  from  the  plane  of  experiment  to  the  position  of  practicabiUty. 
Other  methods  for  controlling  fecundation  also  remain  to  be  tested. 

BBS  FOBAOB. 

Our  time  has  been  so  closely  occupied  with  the  experiments  reported 
upon  that  we  have  had  little  time  Ibr  other  important  work  cove^  by 
your  instructions.  Oonsiderable  information  has  been  gathered  and 
tabulated  concerning  the  habits  and  value  of  different  varieties  of  honey- 
producing  plants  for  bee  forage,  with  the  view  of  lengthening  the  work- 
ing season  by  cultivating  such  as  bloom  successively  from  spring  until 
late  in  the  fftll  of  the  year. 

IMPBOTBI)  BAOES. 

Some  preliminaiy  steps  have  also  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  securing 
for  importation  some  races  of  bees  reported  to  possess  valuable  charac- 
teristics, that  their  value  may  be  tested,  in  thcdr  capacity  as  a  species, 
or  when  properly  crossed  with  races  already  introduced. 

IHP0RTA170B  OP  APICULTURE. 

As  the  economic  importance  of  this  industry  is  more  generally  real- 
ized, a  wide-spread  and  growing  interest  is  manifested  in  this  much- 
neglected  branch  of  rural  husbandry.  The  lack  of  practical  knowledge 
is  the  main  hindrance  now  existing  in  tiie  way  of  the  very  general 
adoption  of  this  pxursuit  among  agriculturists,  as  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  well  adapted  to  profitable  bee-keeping. 

An  idea  of  the  present  importance  of  this  industry  can  be  gained 
from  the  following  figures,  taken  fit)m  the  report  of  the  statistician 
of  the  Northwestern  Society  of  Bee-Eeepers  for  1884.    He  says:  <<  Ac- 
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cording  to  consenratiye  estimates  we  have  now  a  total  of  three'milHdiis 
of  colonies  of  bees,  whioh  annoiJlj  yield  120fl00fi00  poonda  of  honey. 
The  value  of  tbe  annual  product^  at  an  average  of  16  cents  jfer  ponna, 
would  be  $18,000,000." 

Tbe  estimated  annual  product  ranges  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000, 
and  tbe  annual  product  of  wax  is  about  $1,000,000  in  value. 

Not  more  tbau  8  or  10  per  cent  of  tbose  favorably  situated  for  ifao 
cultivation  of  bees  are  engaged  in  tbe  pursuit  If  even  ouebalf  of 
tbose  &vorablv  eltuated  were  so  engagea,  the  annual  product  would 
not  fall  below  $75,000,000  or  $80,000«000  in  value. 

Tbe  United  States  imported  2,400,000,000  pounds  of  sugar,  at  a  cost 
of  $04,023,600,  in  tbe  year  1884. 

A  large  perceutage  of  these  imports  do  not  bring  with  them  a  charac- 
ter above  suspicion.  Instead  of  oeing  importers  we  should  be  exporters 
of  sweets,  with  the  balance  largely  in  our  favor.  Instead  of  paying  their 
money  for  the  vile  adulterations  of  foreign  importations,  our  agricultur- 
ists should  gather  the  pure  and  wholesome  nectar  annually  wasted  in 
their  own  fields. 

The  degree  of  skill  necessary  to  engage  successfully  in  the  cultivation 
of  bees  and  tbe  production  of  honey  is  not  greater  than  that  required 
in  keeping  a  dairy  and  producing  good  daiiy  products.  The  difference 
is  in  kind,  not  in  degree,  of  skill,  and  one  is  as  easily  acquired  as  the 
other. 

Tbvkt  reliable  reports  concerning  this  industry  may  be  funished  in 
tbe  bulletins  and  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
earnestly  wished  for  by  all  progressive  bee-keepers. 

Seporta  giving  the  number  of  colonies  in  tbe  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories on  the  1st  day  of  June,  and  crop  reports  of  apiarian  products 
the  1st  day  of  August  and  the  1st  day  of  October  of  each  year,  would 
be  of  ver^  great  value. 

Tbe  facilities  possessed  bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
their  correspondents,  furnishes  the  best  means  for  obtaining  reliable 
statistics  and  crop  reports.  That  such  facts  and  statistics  may  be  fur- 
nished in  the  bulletins  and  reports  of  the  Department  is  earnestiy 
desired. 

[Note.— The  "Notes  of  the  year,''  lefened  to  in  the  bitrodootioxiy  mn  exoloded  hj 
the  limit  m  to  epace  aUowed  for  thii  report— C.  Y.  R.] 
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Where  figures  are  enlarged  the  natural  8ize$  are  indicated  in  hair-Hnc9  ateidBy  Unless  already 
indicated  in  some  other  wag  on  the  plate. 


EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  I. 
THE  PERIODICAL  CICADA. 


(OriKlnal.) 

.—Pupa  of  Cfirada  teptendecim  as  it  arises 
ftom  tho  ground,  aide  view. 

.—Pupa  of  Cicada  septendeeim  as  it  arises 
from  tbe  erouod,  dorsal  view. 

.—Pupa  of  Cicada  septendeeim  as  it  arises 
from  tbo  ground,  with  the  forming  Ci- 
cada beginning  to  issue  through  a  rent 
along  tbe  middle  of  the  thorax. 

.—Forming  Cicada  in  the  straight  or  ex- 
tended position. 

—Forming  Cicada  In  the  banging  position, 
lateral  view. 

—Forming  Cicada  In  the  hanging  position, 
ventral  view. 

.—Forming  Ctcad  i  in  the  clinging  iiosition, 
lateral  view. 

.—Forming  Cicada,  dorsal  view,  with  the 
wings  beginning  to  inflate. 

.—Forming  Cicada  in  the  flat- winged  posi- 
tion. 

—Forming  Cicada  in  tbe  roof-winged  posi- 
tion, and  final  colors  becoming  fixed. 

.—Side  vit'w  of  complete  Cicada,  with  final 
coloring. 


EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IL 

SILK  CULTURE. 

(After  Pasteur.) 

Fig.  1.— Silk-worms  which  have  died  from  flao- 
cidity  after  mounting— reduced. 

Fig.  2.— Anatomy  of  the  chrysalis— enlarged 
twice. 

Fio.  3.— Joint  of  silk- worm,  sbowingp^rin«  spots 
in  contrast  to  an  inoived  wound— en- 
larged six  times. 

Fig.  4.— a,  worm  with  pibrinous  spots  just  ap- 
peal iag;  b,  same,  more  advanced— en* 
Iar;;uU  tssice. 


Fio. 

1. 

Fio. 

2. 

Fio. 

3. 

Fig. 

4. 

Fio. 

5. 

Fig. 
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Fig. 

7. 

Fig. 

8. 

Fio. 

0. 

Fig. 

10. 

Fig. 

11. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IIL 

SILK- WORM  DISEASES. 

(After  Paittcur.) 

Fio.    1.— Chain  ferment  of  flacoidity— en1arg<^d 

350  diameters. 
Fio.   2.— Corpuscles  of  p^rin«.    (Same  scale.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IV. 

EGGPRODUCTION. 

Fio.  1.— Cell  or  bag  for  egg-laying.  (After  Ro- 
man.) 

Fio.  2.— Method  of  clamping  bags.    (Original.) 

Fig.  8.— Constricted  ooooon  of  fine  texture. 
(Original.) 

Fig.  4.— Non-constricted  cocoon  of  coarse  text- 
ore.    (Original.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  V. 


THE  PERIODICAL  CICADA. 


Fio.   1, 


Fig. 


Fio. 


Fio. 


recent  puncture,  trout  view ;  b,  same, 
surface  removed  to  show  arrangement 
of  eggs,  from  above;  e,  same,  side  view; 
d,  egg  cavity  exposed  after  eggs  are 
removed,  and  showing  the  sculpture 
left  by  the  ovipositor— all  enlarged. 
(OriginaL) 

,  twig  showing  recent  punctures,  from 
fh>ntand  side,  and  illustrating  manner 
of  breaking;  b,  twig  showing  older 
punctures,  with  retraction  of  bark,  and 
more  fully  displaying  the  arrangement 
of  fibers— natural  size.     (Original.) 

8.— Twig  showing  scars  from  punctures 
after  second  year— natural  sise.  (Af- 
ter Riley.) 

4.— Newly  batched  larva— greatly  enlaiged. 
(After  Riloy.) 
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EXPLANATION   TO  PLATES, 


EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VI. 

Fig.  1.— I7i«  Periodical  Cicada:  A,  cf  of  typ- 
ical form— natural  size;  c,  d,  j^enital 
hooks — enlarged;  g,  singing  appa- 
ratus—natural size :  B,  cf  of  the  small 
form  (CMrinu)— natural  size ;  e,  f,  gen- 
ital hooks— enlarged.  (After  Riley, 
and  Hagen.) 

FlO.  2.— IPermwte*  rulpinus:  a,  egg;  &,  e,  larva 
lateral  and  dorsal  view ;  A,  pupa,  ven- 
tral view :  A:,  beetle— enlarged ;  d,  dor- 
sal view  of  one  of  the  middle  joints  of 
larva  denuded  to  show  spines  and  tu- 
bercles; »,  ventral  view  of  tip  of  abdo- 
men in  (f  beetle;  «,  head  of  larva;  /, 
left  maxilla  of  same,  with  palpus ;  ^, 
labium  of  same,  with  palpi— enlarged. 
(Original.) 

FlO.  S*^£urycreon  rantalis:  a,  larva;  d,  chrys- 
alis—twice natural  size;  /,  moth — 
slightly  enlarged;  h,  side  view  of  mid- 
dle Joint  of  larva ;  c,  top  view  of  last 
Joint  of  larva ;  e,  cremaster  or  anal  tip 
of  chrysalis— greatly  cnlaiged.  (Orig- 
inal.) 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  VII. 

FlO.  l,-'Agroti9  vfutsoria:  a,  larva;  b,  moth- 
natural  size.    (After  Biley.) 

FiGk  2,^Diplo8is  nigra:  a,  larva  seen  from  above; 
b,  same,  from  side— enlarged ;  d,  last 
Joint  of  larva,  from  above ;  e,  head  of 
larva,  from  above;  e,  "breast-bone"  of 
larva^— all  greatly  enlarged.  (Origi- 
nal.) 

Ito.  i^^Diplotit  nigra:  a,  adult  female,  fh>m 
side ;  b,  genitalia  of  male,  fh)m  side ; 
e,  pupa,  from  side— all  much  enlarged ; 
d,  antennas  of  male ;  e,  antenna)  of  fo- 
male— still  more  enlarged.    (Original.) 

FlO.  4. — Diploiis  nigra:  Genitalia  of  male,  from 
above— greatly  enlarged.    (Origloal.) 

Fio.  5.^Anthononiui  musctUus :  Spray  of  straw- 
berry, showing  beetles  at  work — natu- 
ral size.    (Original.) 

FlO.  6.  '■'Antkonomus  musctdus :  Adult^  enlarged. 
(Original.) 


EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  Vin. 

DESTRUCTIVE  LOCUSTS. 

(Figs.  1  and  5,  original ;  2, 3.  and  4,  from  Second  Re- 
port U.  S.  Entomological  Commission ;  0  and  7, 
from  First  Report  U.  S.  Entomological  Commis- 
sion.) 

Fig.  l.~-Melanoplu8  devastator :  large  cf  from  Cal- 
ifornia, 1885— natural  size. 

Fig.  2.~-Melanoplu*  devaetator :  small  $,Reno, 
.Nov.,  1880— natural  size. 

Fig.  2.—Melanoplus  devattator:  large  9,  Red- 
ding,  Cal.,  ]88(K-natural  size. 

Fig.  i.-^Melanoplut  devastator:  <f,  Fert  Keogb, 
Montana,  1880— natural  size. 

Fig.  5,—Melanoplus  devastator:  a,  anal  charac- 
ters of  (St  from  above ;  b,  anal  charac- 
ters of  (S,  from  the  aide;  e,  anal  char- 
acters of  (f,  from  behind— much  en- 
larged. 

Fig.  0.—2£elanoplus  tpretus :  a,  anal  characters 
of  cT,  from  above ;  fr,  anal  characters  of 
cf ,  from  side ;  0,  anal  characters  of  <^, 
from  behind— much  enlarged. 

Fig.  7. — Melanoplus  atlanis:  a,  anal  characters 
of  cf,  from  above ;  b,  anal  characters  of 
cT,  from  side ;  c,  nnal  characters  of  <^, 
from  behind— much  enlarged. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IX. 
THE  WHITE  PDfE  WEEVIL. 

Fig.  1.— a,  larva,  from  side;  6,  pupa,  from  be- 
neath ;  d,  beetle,  from  above— all  en- 
larged.   ( Af t«r  Packard. ) 

Fig.  2.— a,  twig  bhowing  burrows  of  larvte  in 
heart- wood  and  sap-wood  (original);  b, 
twig  showing  pupa  cells  from  the  out- 
side, and  cut  away  to  show  interior. 

Fig.  8.— a,  dwarfed  tree  with  a  single  bent  shoot; 
b,  dwarfed  tree  with  two  shafts. 
(Original.) 

Fig.  4.— Deformed  tree  at  Brunswick,  Me.  (from  a 
drawing.by  Prof.  G.  L.  Vose). 

Fia.  6.— Deformed  tree  at  East  Providence,  R.  I, 
(from  a  photograph). 
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Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  of  A^n^ciilturc,  1885. 


PLATE  n. 


Silk  Worm  Diseases. 


Beport  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  of  Agricultnre,  1885w 


PLATE  m. 


Silk  Worm  Diseases. 


Keport  of  the  Bntomologlst,  Department  of  Agrionltiilie.  188S. 
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Fig.l. 


Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  3. 


Pig.  4. 


Silk  Culture—Egg  Production. 


Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Departinent  of  Agricnltnre,  1885. 


PLATE  V. 


FiR.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  2. 


The  Pkriodical  Cicada. 


Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  of  Agrlcoltare,  1885. 


PLATE  VL 


Beport  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  of  Agricnltare,  1885. 


PLATE  VIL 
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Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 
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Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3. 


Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  of  Agrionltore,  188S. 


PLATE  Vm. 


Destructive  Locusts. 


Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1885. 


PLATE  IX. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  5. 


The  White-Pine  Weevil. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STATISTICIAN. 


Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  my  seventeenth  annual  rcx>ort  as 
Statistician,  it  being  the  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  operations 
of  this  branch  of  the  Department  service. 

Year  by  year  this  work  is  more  extensive  and  more  inflaential,  and 
more  oseful  as  a  guide  to  the  farmer  in  distribution  of  crop  areas  and 
in  the  marketing  of  his  products.  The  organized  agencies  in  .the  in- 
terest of  speculation,  the  influences  adverse  to  honest  trade,  are  apimr- 
ently  more  and  more  persistent  and  reckless  each  season,  rendering 
necessary  an  official  presentation  of  the  facts  of  production  in  a  spirit 
of  impartial  fairness,  that  can  neitJier  be  moved  by  fear  not  biased  by 
favor  or  the  hope  of  private  gain. 

The  estimates  of  the  Department  are  bitterly  assailed  by  speculators, 
by  some  as  too  high,  by  others  as  too  low,  while  the  market  can  be 
affected  by  the  criticism;  yet  at  the  end  of  the  year  both  bull  and  bear 
accept  the  figures  as  substantially  correct,  quote  them,  and  base  their 
calculations  of  future  supply,  visible  and  invisble,  upon  them  with  con- 
fiding trust.  If  there  are  exceptions  it  is  in  cases  which  have  been  too 
strenuous  and  extreme  to  admit  of  so  sudden  oblivion  of  recent  manipu- 
lations of  fact  for  speculative  effect 

The  cotton  movement  of  1884-'85  has  verified  the  estimates  made  eight 
months  before  the  close  of  the  cotton  year  so  closely  that  the  original 
aggregate  is  almost  identical  with  the  sum  of  cotton  production  of  the 
year  1884.  The  conclusion  of  the  February  report,  based  on  the  last 
cotton  returns  of  the  season,  favored  a  probable  product  of  5,667,000 
bales,  which,  with  the  August  receipts  from  the  crop  of  1886^  above 
similar  receipts  of  the  previous  crop,  made  a  very  close  approxmiation 
to  the  figures  of  the  cotton  movement,  much  closer  than  commercial 
estimates  of  the  crop,  which  were  at  varience  with  truth  a  quarter  of  a 
million  bales  or  more. 

The  crop  reporting  work  has  been  prompt  and  efficient,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Department  and  of  the  country  are  due  to  the  qareful  and  pains- 
taking labors  of  correspondents,  who  seek  no  emoluments  of  office  And 
desire  only  the  public  good  and  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  They 
continue  year  after  year  iu  the  study  of  local  crop  distribution,  rate  of 
production,  and  changes  in  crops  and  methods,  acquiring  skill  with  ex- 
perience and  perfecting  their  judgment  of  local  conditions,  oontent 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  serving  their  class  aiid  their  country,  and 
advancing  popular  education  in  statistics. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  knowledge  of 
current  European  statistics  of  agriculture.  The  foreign  work,  under  the 
d  irection  of  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Moffat,  the  agent  in  charge,  who  is  alsodeputy 
consul-general  at  London,  has  been  progre^ng  satisfactorily,  and  the 
object  aimed  at,  an  early  knowledge  of  the  production  and  commercial 
distribution  of  those  products  most  affected  by  American  competition, 
has  been  measurably  attained.    There  are  great  difficulsies,  however,  in 
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this  statistical  field,  from  the  want  of  imity  in  olBoial  atatistical  methods 
of  different  ooontries,  the  imperfection  of  results,  and  tardiness  of  com- 
pletion and  publication  of  reports. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  administrative  improvement 
in  these  respects,  an  organization  of  the  International  Statistical  In- 
stitute was  effected,  at  the  jubilee  meeting  of  the  London  Statistical 
Society  last  summer,  for  the  development  of  official  and  scientifla  sta- 
tistics— 

(1)  By  introdaciugy  as  far  as  poesible,  uiifonuit^  in  the  znethodt  of  oooapiling  and 
abstracting  statistical  retams,  and  hy  adopting  it  in  tho  compilation  of  statistical 
phbUcatious,  with  a  view  to  a  oompaxiion  of  results  obtained  in  different  oonntries. 

(3)  By  iovitinK  the  attention  of  Gk)yemments  to  tUe  varions  problems  capable  of 
solation  by  statistical  observations,  and  by  applying  fbr  information  on  those  subjects 
which  hare  not  hitherto  been  adequately  suqjected  to  statistical  treatment. 

(3)  By  preparing  intetoational  publications  as  a  means  of  bringing  into  communi- 
oation  the  statisticians  of  vadous  countries. 


pul 

tistical 

study  of  social  pnenomena. 

The  association  is  limited  to  one  hundred  members,  moi*e  than  half 
of  which  have  already  been  elected,  among  them  six  representing  admin- 
istrative statistics  in  this  country*  Begular  sessions  are  to  be  held 
biennially,  the  first  in  1886,  at  a  plaw  and  time  not  yet  indiqated.  The 
advancement  of  statistical  science  renders  necessarv  the  association*  of 
official  and  professional  statisticians^  and  especially  international  co- 
operatioD.  This  organization  is  an  uhportant  movement,  witli  large 
possibilities  of  usefiuuess,  and  mav  prove  especially  valuable  in  the  m- 
ministrative  work  in  statistics  of  tne  great  nations  of  the  world* 

The  statistical  information  required  by  committees  or  members  of 
Congress,  by  other  Departments,  by  representatives  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments, by  agricultural  and  commercial  organizations,  demands  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  time  and  labor,  and  receives  attention  only  limited 
by  the  possibilities  of  performance,  which  are  reduced  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  skilled  and  adequate  assist^*nts  at  the  low  rate  of  compen- 
sation provided  in  the  appropriation  for  salaries.  The  salaries  allowed 
for  expert  service  iii  this  work  are  about  half  the  rate  paid  by  enter- 
prising commercial  organizations  in  this  country,  and  only  a  fourth  of 
the  compensation  allowed  for  similar  services  by  some  foreign  Govern- 
ments. 

In  the  statistical  work  of  this  office,  theory  is  ever  kept  subordinate 
to  fact,  and  no  hobbies  are  mounted,  personal  preferences  exposed,  or 
prejudices  aired ;  political  leanings  are  unknown  in  the  domain  of  agri- 
cultural statistics:  the  truth,  naked  and  unadorned,  in  the  interest  of 
rural  progress  and  national  advancement  i^  sought,  whether  interested 
parties  bear,  forbear,  or  oppose ;  and  Uie  welfare  of  the  farming  class  is 
ever  considered,  in  the  Iwief  that  rural  prosperity  is  consistent  with 
the  general,  weal,  the  progress  of  universal  industry,  the  good  of  con- 
sumer  and  prodiaoer,  and  the  increase  of  national  prosperi^. 

Acknowledgments  are  cheerfiolly  made  for  assistance  rendered  the 
Statistician,  by  the  clerical  force  in  this  branch  of  the  Department  serv- 
ice, by  State  assents,  and  the  thousands  of  correspondents  who  furnish 
initial  local  dlEita  for  ultimate  reports. 

ooBir. 

The  increase  of  i>opulation,  the  enlargement  of  exportation  of  fBim 
products,  the  opening  of  the  fresh  beef  export  in  1877,  and  the  home 
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demand  for  beef  of  hifclier  qnality,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  com  prodao- 
tiou  iu  the  decade  eudiog  in  1879.  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 'the  increase 
18  all  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade.  The  reasons  are  very  obvions. 
Exportation  of  corn  had  little  to  do  with  it,  as  it  never  calls  for  more 
than  G  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  usnall  j  not  more  than  3,  even  in  later 
jears,  while  the  exportation  of  sixty  years  past  coold  be  supplied  from 
00  i>er  cent,  of  the  last  crop  j  and  the  crop  of  1886  was  far  greater  than 
the  aggregate  of  com  and  corn-meal  ever  sent  across  the  ocean.  The  aver- 
age firom  1870  to  1874  was  scarcely  1,000,000,000  bushels  and  much  less 
than  that  in  1873  and  1874  on  account  of  bad  seasons.  The  product 
advanced  by  a  long  stride  in  the  very  next  year,  because  the  scarcity 
had  made  the  price  high  and  the  demand  strong;  and  it  averaged  for 
the  latter  half  of  the  decade  about  1,400,000,000  bushels.  This  was  the 
period  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  in  Western  Europe.  The  exportation 
was  doubled,  the  shipment  of  pork  products  increased  immensely, 
the  live-meat  shipment  commenced,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1877  the 
fresh  beef  movement  to  Europe  was  initiated.  Then  the  yields  were 
heavy,  above  the  average  each  year,  causing  low  prices,  which  in  turn 
reduced  the  prices  of  pork  and  lard,  and  that  reduouon  largely  in- 
creased the  foreign  demand.  So  marked  wa«  the  effect  of  this  rapid 
enlargement  of  production  on  price,  that  the  average  annual  vsJues  of 
the  cereal  crops  reported  in  December  were  reduced  from  64.7  cents  in 
1874  to  42  in  1876,  37  in  1870,  36.8  in  1877,  and  31.8  in  1878. 

The  area  was,  of  course,  considerably  enlarged  during  the  period,  and 
the  average  for  ten  years  was  43.741,331  acres.  But  it  has  been  larger 
since.  The  average  of  the  subsequent  five  years,  1880  to  1884,  is 
662046^016  acres,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent. 

The  production  of  1870  to  1879  averaged  1,184,486,064  bushels ;  of  five 
years  mnce,  1880  to  1884, 1,676,194,108  bushels,  an  increase  of  33  per  cent 
The  yield  of  the  recent  period  was  lower,  as  a  result  of  the  poor  crops 
of  1881  and  1883,  averaging  only  23.9  bushels  per  acre  against  27.1  for 
the  former  i)eriod,  which  was  about  1  bushel  higher  than  the  usual 
average  for  a  series  of  years.  The  law  of  conipensation  comes  in  here, 
for  the  average  value  per  acre  has  been  $10.67  against  $11.64  for  the 
former  decade,  an  average  much  raised  bv  the  high  price  of  1870  and 
1871,  when  the  acreage  value  was  about  $16. 

The  average  price  for  Ave  years  was  44.7  cents ;  for  ten  preceding 
years,  42.6  cents.  The  average  value,  which  was  $604,671,0419  for  ten 
years,  is  $704,370,178  for  the  five  years  since  1879,  an  increase  of  almosc 
40  per  cent. 

The  comparison  is  as  follows : 


Calendar  yean. 

Total  pro- 
daotion. 

Total  anA 
of  orop. 

Total  valaa 
of  orop. 

Arerago 
Talnoper 

▲rerago 

yWdper 

acre. 

Average 

value  of 

yield  per 

acre. 

1880 • ••••. 

1881 

Bu9hd$. 
1,717,484,648 
1,184,818.000 
1.617, 025, 100 
1,551,086.895 
1.705.528,000 

69,817,843 
64,263,025 
65,650,546 
68,801,889 
60.683,780 

$679,714,499 
750;  482, 170 
788,867,176 
658,051.485 
640,785,560 

OenU, 
89.6 
68.6 
48.4 

43.4 
85.7 

BwiMU, 
27.6 
18.6 
24.6 
22.7 
25.8 

$10  91 
11  82 

18o« ••>••••««••• ■••••••••••• 

1883 

11  94 
9  63 

1884 ..^ 

9  19 

Total  ...••••••• 

7,875,970,538 

830,2^082 

8,521.850,889 

-Annna]  ATitnun. .■•■■■■■.■. 

1,576,1H108 

66,045^016 

704,870,178 

44.7 

S8.9 

10  67 

jLBDnal  aivenge  for  preoed- 

1,184,486^954 

48,741.881 

804, 571. 0« 

416 

37.1 

11  54 
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Daring  the  decade  which  ended  with  1879,  the  product  of  wheat 
nearly  doubled,  and  the  annucd  average  of  estimates  for  the  period  was 
312,152,728  bushels.  The  price  was  higher  in  the  first  five  years  than 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  period,  and  the  demand  was  all  the  greater  in 
thoeo  years  of  deficient  yield  in  Europe,  because  the  price  was  lower  in 
accord  with  the  commercial  policy  of  buying  in  the  lowest  market. 

The  average  product  of  the  five  years  of  the  present  decade,  from  1880 
to  1884,  inclusive,  has  advanced  nearly  50  x>er  cent.,  while  the  equi- 
librium of  foreign  production  has  been  measurably  restored  by  return 
of  a  normal  rate  of  yield  after  a  cycle  of  defective  crops ;  the  average 
is  463,973,318  bushels.  This  enlargement  has  not  resulted  from  exces- 
sive yields,  the  average  rate  being  12.3  bushels  instead  of  12.4  for  the  ten 
years  period,  but  from  increased  area,  which  is  50  per  cent,  over  the  aver- 
age for  the  ten  years  period. 

The  average  value  per  bushel  in  1881  was  the  highest  since  1872,  when 
the  average  farm  price  was  $1.24.  Since  that  date  the  limited  require- 
ments of  Europe  have  reduced  the  average,  until  last  December  the 
value  was  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  crop  of  1881.  This  was  due 
to  increased  area  and  a  higher  rate  of  production  in  Bnrq;>e|  and  an  en- 
larged exportation  of  wheat  from  India. 

Low  prices  of  wheat  are  essential  to  low  cost  of  the  manufactures  of 
England  and  Holland,  on  which  depends  measurably  the  extent  and 
prevalence  of  commercial  distribution  of  their  manufactured  products. 
Therefore,  production  in  India  is  stimulated,  railroad  extension  there  is 
promoted,  shipments  fit)m  British  colonies  are  encouraged,  and  wheat 
obtained  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  can  sell  it  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Cheapness  is  the  condition  upon  which  wheat  can  be  exported  from  this 
country  in  the  future,  except  in  seasons  when  the  European  harvests 
have  disappointed  the  exi>ectation8  of  the  consumers. 

The  value  of  an  acre  of  wheat  averaged  only  $8.38  on  an  average 
yield  of  13  bushels  last  year,  the  lowest  return  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  and  a  figure  lower  than  the  accredited  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
production.  It  may  confidently  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  wheat  production  at  present  prices. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  farmers  who  made  a  profit  on  wheat  in  1884. 
Those  who  secured  25  bushels  per  acre,  or  20,  obtained  a  small  profit, 
provided  the  cost  of  fertilizers  was  not, too  large  an  element  of  it 

The  following  statement  compares  the  results  of  this  half  decade  with 
those  of  the  preceding  decades : 


CaltBdJur  jMn. 

Total  pio- 
dnotioii. 

Total  area 
of  crop. 

Total  raloa 
of  crop. 

▲Torage 

Talneper 

boahS. 

▲reraM 
yi^per 

Avww 

valne  of 

yioMper 

acra. 

1880 —••... 

JhuhOt. 

498.649,888 

888,280,090 

604.18S,470 

4Sl,0eM80 

612,766.000 

Aeret. 
87,986,717 
87,709,020 
87,087,194 
86, 456.  SOS 
39.475,886 

$474,201,850 
456,880.427 
444,602.125 
388.849.272 
830.862.960 

96.1 

110.8 
88.2 
OLO 
64.5 

BiiaUtf. 

18.1 
10.2 
13.6 
11.6 
13.0 

$13  48 

1884 

12  15 

n  o« 

10  52 
838 

ToUl 

2,818,886,588 

18a  604. 409 

2.090.195.934 



Annual  ATCTM6  .■■■• 

488,978.318 

87.738,882 

418.039.187 

90.1 

113 

11  08 

▲nniuJ  ftTcnge  for  prMtdr 

ilW  tfln  TMTB.  ..■■■ a. 

m,m,m 

26,187.414 

887,407,M 

1018 

114 

It  do 
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OAT8. 

The  increase  in  the  area  of  o^ts,  taking  the  average  of  five  years  in 
comparison  with  that  of  ten  preceding,  is  large,  being  58  per  cent  It 
is  an  advance  proportionally  larger  than  that  of  any  other  cereal.  The 
reasons  are  apparent.  Heretofore  the  product  ot  oats  has  been  little 
more  than  one-foarth  as  mach  as  of  corn ;  the  climate  renders  uecenbary 
a  large  proportion  of  oats  in  the  ration  of  horses,  as  corn  is  quite  t(jo 
heating,  in  summer  especially.  It  is  gradually  coming  into  extensive 
use  for  human  food,  and  oatmeal  begins  to  figure  in  the  exports  of  grain. 
Its  cultivation  is  less  costly  than  that  of  corn.  Another  cause  uia\  be 
fairly  assumed,  and  proven  if  questioned,  that  of  the  increa^^ed  \vei*;bt 
and  value  ot  the  grain  due  to  extensive  and  continued  selection  and  in- 
troduction of  heavy  oats  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Scotland 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  South  there  is  an  unreported 
area  of  oats  used  for  winter  pasture.  It  is  a  practice  quite  general  to 
pasture  for  a  time  in  winter  the  fields  intended  for  harvesting  in  spring 
or  early  summer,  in  the  low  latitudes. 

The  yield,  like  that  of  corn,  is  lower  for  the  last  five  years,  26.C  in- 
stead of  28.4  bushels,  in  consequence  of  comparatively  poor  harvests  in 
1880  and  1881.  ,  The  two  periods  are  thus  corai>arcd: 


OalendAT  yeftn. 

Total  pro> 
dactioa. 

Tot«I  area 
of  crop. 

Total  Talae 
of  crop. 

ATerajc© 
ralueper 
buahel. 

Arerage 

yield  par 

aora. 

▲rerain 

▼alaeof 

yield  per 

acre. 

1880 

417, 8W.  380 
416.481.000 
488. 2o0, 610 
571.30:1,400 
083,628,000 

Aer«9. 
16,187,077 
16.831,000 
18,404.691 

20, 3-J4,  oei 

21,300,017 

1150,343.665 
103. 108. 970 
182,078,021 
187.040,264 
161, 528, 470 

CfnCff. 
86.0 
46.4 
87.5 
83.0 
28.0 

Buth€ls, 
25.8 
24.7 
26.4 
28.1 
27.4 

$8  M 

1881 

11  48 

18«2 

0  64 

1883..... 

9  37 

188i 

7  58 

Total 

2,477,547,300 

Oa.  140. 147 

874, 989, 291 

Annaftl  A^or^ff^  — .i-..*...r- 

403, 5tJU,  478 

li<,  6:i8, 020 

174,907,858 

85.3 

26.6 

0  89 

Annniil  average  for  procod- 
Ibz  ten  yean............. 

314,441,178 

11,076.822 

111,075,228 

'  85.8 

3&4 

10  06 

BYE. 

This  crop  is  a  small  on,e,  scarcely  1  iTer  cent,  of  the  cereals  of  the 
United  States,  yet  it  is  increasing,  having  nearly  doubled  in  fifteen 
years.  It  is  used  mainly  by  the  German  population,  for  the  black  bread 
of  the  Fatherland,  and  to  some  extent  in  New  England  in  the  produc- 
tion of  what  is  known  elsewhere  as  the  "  Boston  brown  bread,'^  a  mixt- 
ure of  rye  and  corn-meal.  Its  use  for  spirits  is  very  limited  in  the 
manufacture  of  rye  whisky.  The  increase  in  production  over  the  pre- 
ceding period  of  ton  years  is  about  43  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in 
aggregate  value  is  but  35  per  cent.    The  statement  follows: 


Calendar  yeara. 

Total  pro- 
duction. 

Total  area 
of  crop. 

Total  ralne 
of  crop. 

Arerage 

Talneper 

IraaheL 

Arerace 

yieldpcr 

acre. 

AvemiTo 

Talae  of 

yiria  per 

acre. 

xgao — .- 

Buihdi. 

21,540.8l»9 
20, 704, 050 
29,060,037 
28,058.583 
28. 610, 000 

Acre$. 
1. 767, 619 
1, 780. 100 
2,227,880 
2,314.754 
2,8«.963 

$18,564,560 
10,827.415 
18.439,194 
16,800.503 
14.857,040 

75.6 
93.3 
61.5 
5&0 
62.0 

ButhsU. 
13.9 
1L6 
18.4 
12.1 
12.2 

$10  50 

loo la  a..... ....*« ■••■■• ...•*•■«. 

1882 

10  SO 
8  28 

7  M 

XM4 - 

684 

Total        •• 

131.904,390 

10. 443, 323 

87,488,712 

, 

^jLncaal  average - 

26,880,880 

2.088.665 

17.497,742 

66.3 

12.6 

888 

Aonnal  avorago  for  precodlDg 
ten  years.-.-. --.«... -•-•«.««• 

18.400.986 

1,305,061 

13.945^186 

70.1 

14.1 

•  n 

860 
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BABLBT. 

This  crop  is  grown  only  in  certain  districts,  mainly  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  New  York,  and  in  some  of  the  Western  States.  Its  product 
is  about  a  tenth  as  large  as  that  of  wheat,  and  its  area  about  one-uiKiit- 
eenth.  QThe  increase  has  been  nearly  o^  large  in  proportion  as  that  oi 
wheat.  Its  rate  of  yield  varies  less  than  that  of  wheat,  and  avera^t^ 
about  22  bushels,  while  the  average  of  wheat  is  nearly  12  bushels.  The 
average  value  per  acre  during  five  years  has  been  $13.90,  while  that  of 
wheat  has  been  only  $11.08.  The  comparison  of  two  periods  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


CftleD<Ur  yoMt. 

Total  pro- 
dootion. 

Total  ftrea 
of  crop. 

Total  -valno 
ofaop. 

Arenfre 
ralnoper 
bnsheL 

Average 

yield  pir 

aoie. 

Aversfio 

value  of 

yield  por 

acre. 

1880. 

1881. •■•••«••••••••••••■••• ••■••• 

1882. ■■■•••••••••■••••••••••«••■> 

1H8S « 

A99%t  *«•■■>•••<•••••••••••■••••••• 

JhuheU. 

45,165,846 

41,161,830 

48,058,026 

60,186,007 

61,208,000 

Acr§$, 
1,843,829 
1,067,510 
2,272,103 
2,870,000 
2,608,818 

$80,000,742 
88,862,518 
80.768,015 
20,420,428 
20,770.170 

66.6 
82.8 
62.8 
58.7 
48.7 

SutheU. 
24.5 
20.0 
2L5 
2L1 
28.6 

$i6  82 
n  21 
13  54 
12  88 
1141 

Tntel 

246,610,880 

11,070,760 

158,020,863 

.. 

Anni^&l  ^▼cnkfco  ..•-••■••••■■>-• 

40,828,040 

2.214,154 

80,784.173 

62.4 

22.3 

18.80 

Annoal  ftvenga  for  prooediaf 
tnLTMtft 

88,704,662 

1.520,8fl 

24^885^503 

78.8 

22.0 

lis  27 

This  grain  is  the  only  cereal  imported  in  any  appreciable  quantity. 
The  average  annual  importation  and  exportation  of  the  last  five  years, 
compared  with  the  ten  preceding,  is  as  follows : 


18n-'80. 


1881-1B. 


Importation 

Exportation 

Ketimporta 


6,248,268 
850,078 


BviMi. 
10,068,031 
575.668 


5,884,100 


0,403,278 


Adding  net  imports  to  production,  the  average  amount  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  decade  was  39,088,842  bushels,  and  in  the  five  years 
since,  58,817,218  bushels  per  annum,  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  in 
the  qnantity  consumed.  An  anomalous  feature  in  this  supply  is  the  fact 
tliat  the  foreign  barley  is  16.1  per  ceat.  of  the  whole  quantity  for  con- 
siiiDpt  ion,  while  in  the  ten  years  preceding  it  was  only  13.8  per  cent,  of  all. 
Willi  all  our  boasted  ability  to  supply  the  world  with  cereals,  our  de- 
jM»ii<hMice  on  foreign  lands  for  barley  is  absolutely  increasing.  While  the 
increase  in  population  in  eight  years  cannot  be  more  than  20  per  cent., 
t  he  increase  of  barley  consumed  is  60  per  cent.  As  the  average  value 
per  acre  for  five  years  has  been  tl3.90  for  barley  and  only  $11.08  for 
wheat  (last  year  $11.42  and  $8.38),  it  would  seem  that  routine  cropping 
should  give  place  to  suggestions  of  thrift  and  a  larger  area  be  given  to 
barley-growing. 

BTTOKWHBAT. 

This  crop  has  not  been  favored  by  suitable  late  smnmer  and  antutauh; 
weather  for  the  best  results  since  1880.    Frosts  were  destructive^  es- 
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pecially  in  1881  and  1883.  There  has  been  a  small  increase  in  area. 
The  average  valne  has  been  diminished  mainly  by  decline  in  rate  of 
yield. 


Cftleodtr  yeart. 

Total  mr^- 
duotton. 

Total  area 
of  crop. 

Total  ralae 
of  crop. 

Arerace 

raltte  per 

ImaheL 

Areraice 

yield  per 

acre. 

ATerajre 

▼alue  (#f 

jiald  per 

acre 

1880 

Bfuhdt, 
14.617.535 

9,486,200 
11.019,858 

7,668.854 
11,116,000 

Atrtt, 
822,802 
828,815 
847,112 
857,349 
879,403 

18,682,488 
8,20^705 
8.088.862 
6.908,080 
6.540,090 

OtnU. 
59.4 
86.5 
72.9 
82.2 
58.0 

Buth4U. 
17.7 
11.4 
18.1 
8.9 
12.0 

810  55 

0  90 

1881 

1882 

9  ii 

liM 

7  35 

1884 

7  45 

•r*ui 

58,908,042 

4,285.481 

87.780,055 

^nn«#)  **etB|t<l.... ....... .... 

10, 781, 608 

847,006 

7,556,011 

70.1 

117 

8  99 

iagienymn 

9,747,272 

661,104 

6^972,974 

7L5 

17.7 

12.60 

AaOEBOATB  OP  CEHKALB. 


The  increase  in  average  pi-odnction,  comparing  five  years  with  the 
preceding  decade^  is  40  per  cent,  thongh  the  yield  of  1881  was  bnt  little 
a1)0ve  the  average  of  1880  and  1870.  The  rate  of  yield  has  been  much  less, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  unfavorable  seasons,  the  iucrease  in  area 
being  53  per  cent.    The  comparison  follows : 


Calendar  yeara. 

I)ii8bola. 

Aorea.  ' 

Value. 

2,718,193,601 
2. 066, 029, 570 
2,699,894,496 

190.996,266 
198,888,070 
196L568;585 
180.688,666 
18^988»766 

61,861,497,704 
1, 470, 067, 200 

1B81 : 

IS:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::::: 

l:a^.?S:S? 

18t4 

ilmlniloM 

Total 

18,109,816,666 

687,809,918 

6,768,296,744 

A*wage  of  Ato  years.  .••...•......••......•..... 

2,621,168.881 

m,561,848 

1. 868, 245, 140 

ATerasreof  ten  Dreoedlns  Toara......... .............. 

1,872,998,760 

88,391,088 

967, 867, 149 

The  average  annual  value  is  higher  by  37  per  cent. :  while  the  pro- 
duction was  40  per  cent,  greater,  the  values  per  bushel  average  a  little 
lower  than  in  the  previous  years. 

The  average  to  each  inhabitant  for  the  decade  was  42  bushels.  Not- 
withstanding some  reduction  in  yield  the  area  has  been  sufficiently  in- 
creased to  make  the  average  for  five  years,  the  first  half  of  the  present 
decade,  40  bushels.  This  is  three  times  the  average  supply  per  head 
of  the  European  production  of  cereals. 


POTATOES. 


The  uses  of  this  crop  are  unchanged,  there  is  no  export  demand, 
and  tiie  requirements  of  consumption  are  only  affected  by  increase  of 
population.  The  hijdiest  price  in  ten  years  was  00.9  cents  in  1881, 
when  the  crop  was  109,145,494  bushels,  against  an  average  of  132,837,175 
taMfacas  for  tiie  period  of  ten;  years,  and  169«316^799  f(nr  the  later  five. 
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In  this  crop  the  price  is  oontrolled  entirely  by  the  home  supply.    The 
lowest  price  was  in  the  year  of  largest  yield  i>er  acre,  in  1875. 

The  average  valae  per  bushel  is  51.9  cents  against  5G.2  for  the  pre> 
ceding  ten  years.  The  yield  per  acre  has  averaged  80.1  bushels,  against 
87.7  for  the  former  period.  The  value  per  acre  is  $^11.55  against  $40.31. 
The  large  element  of  labor  in  this  crop  makes  the  cost  of  production 
high,  the  profit  coming  with  a  heavy  rate  of  yield.  The  statement  is 
as  follows : 


Calendar  yean. 

Total  mo- 
dootfon. 

Total  araa 
of  crop. 

Total  ralao 
of  oiop. 

Avorajw 

value  per 

bqsheL 

Avoraite 

yiolT 

per  acre. 

ii 

1880 

BUihOB. 

167,680.570 
.  109.146.494 
170,972,608 
208,164,425 
190,642,000 

Aortt, 
1,842.510 
2,041,670 
2,171,686 
2,289,275 
2,220,980 

181,062,214 
99,291:841 
95, 804, 844 
87,849.991 
75,984,290 

CfetUt. 
48.9 
90.9 
65.7 
42.2 
80.6 

ButhOM. 
91.0 
58.5 
78.7 
9L0 
85.8 

$44  00 
48  68 

1881 

1882 

43  89 

lOlHI. ••■■•■•••««••••■ •%•••>>••• 

88  87 
84  00 

Total ....: 

846,588,997 

10,866,071 

489,082,680 

Aann^l  *''fl>»'#fe--  -,-r.T...•rT- 

169,816,799 

2,113,214 

87,806,636 

5L9 

80.1 

4166 

AIlDaal  areraga  for  preoed- 

Inir  ten  taafb 

182,887,176 

1.614.046 

74,658.771 

66.2 

87.7 

49  81 

HAY. 

The  increase  in  hay  production  has  been  40  per  cent  ovev  the  averaro 
of  the  preceding  ten  years;  the  enlargement  of  production  has  been  m 
the  same  ratio,  as  the  average  yield  is  1.23  tons  in  each  period.  The 
price  is  lower  than  in  the  early  years  of  the  preceding  decade,  and  the 
proportion  of  wild  or  prairie  hay  cut  in  the  distant  West  is  larger,  re- 
ducing the  average  price  per  ton  from  $11.36  to  $0.66.  The  statement 
is  as  follows : 


Calendar  ywxa. 

Totalpro- 
dnetloB. 

Total  araa 
of  crop. 

Total  Talne 
of  crop. 

▲T«face 

▼aloe 

per  ton. 

peraoce. 

▲▼arife 

▼alueof 

yield  per 

acre. 

1880 — 

Tom, 
81,925,288 
85,185,064 
88,138,049 
46.804,009 
48,470,460 

Aer€$. 
25,863,955 
80,888,700 
82,839,585 
85,515,948 
88.571,693 

1871.811,084 
415,181,866 
869,958.158 
883,884.451 
896,139.809 

$11  65 
1182 
9  70 
8  19 
8  17 

Tom, 
1.23 
1.14 
1.18 
L82 
1.26 

$14  88 

1881 

18  43 

1882 

1144 

1888 

10  ei 

1884 - • 

10  27 

Total     .......••«..«..^ 

200.582,815 

168,179,781 

1,936,874,868 

...... 

A vinnftl  AT-ffraffA. . ............ 

40,106,568 

82.636,956 

887,874.874 

966 

1.23 

1187 

Anaiial  aToraxa  tn  preoad- 

intr  ten  Toarf  ...r, r-x- 

28.826.750 

28.142,841 

828.985,901 

1186 

1.23 

14  00 

TOBAOOO. 


This  is  the^'only  product  of  agriculture,  cotton  excepted,  that  is  grown 
for  exportation  nu>re  than  consumption.  Like  cotton,  it  is  limited  in 
geographical  distribution,  confined  not  merely  to  a  group  of  States,  but 
to  certain  districts  within  those  State?*    The  entire  area  cultivated 
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equals  about  1,100  square  miles,  or  the  superficial  area  of  two  small 
counties.  The  shipping  and  manufacturing  tobacco  is  nearly  all  grown 
ia  the  middle  belt,  in  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Forth  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri;  while  the  cigar  tobacco,  tho  seed- 
less varieties,  are  produced  entirely  in  the  Northern  States,  in  a  few 
counties  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  average  estimated  annual  production  of  the  ten  years  from  1S70 
to  1879  was  404,920,000  pounds;  the  crop  area,  029,044  acres;  tbc  an- 
nual value,  $39,770,600.  For  the  past  five  years,  483,401,443  pounds, 
058,234  acres,  and  a  valuation  of  $42,065,493.  The  value  per  pound  is 
thus  made  8.7  cents  (an  increase  of  1  mill  per  pound),  the  yield  per  aero 
is  734  pounds,  and  the  average  value  per  acre  $63.89.  *A11  of  these  re- 
sults are  in  remarkable  uniformity  with  those  for  the  preceding  period. 

The  proportion  exported  has  formerly  been  nearly  three- fillhs.  The 
enlargement  of  consumption,  with  increase  of  population,  is  rapidly 
changing  this  proportion,  so  that  the  quantity  required  in  this  country 
is  greater  than  the  demand  from  abroad.  Q^ie  foreign  demand  does 
not  increase.  The  average  annual  exportation  for  five  years  has  been 
219,534,594  pounds ;  for  ten  years  preceding  262,945,900  pounds.  There 
has  therefore  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  exportation,  while  con- 
sumption has  incf eased.  In  the  previous  period  more  than  half  was 
exported ;  in  the  last  five  years  the  consumption  has  been  considerably 
more  than  half. 


(Mtndar  yettt. 

Total  prodiae- 

Total  area 
of  crop. 

Total  ralne 
of  crop. 

ATorage 

ralu^  per 

poanu. 

Arcrace 

yield, 
per  acre. 

ATorape 

Vttluo  of 

yielU 
per  acre. 

un.........^.............. 

1888.....^. 

1884.....^ 

Pomdt. 

460,000.000 

450,880,014 

618,077,558 

451,545,041 

641,504,000 

Aorti, 
610,000 
046,239 
071,522 
038,739 
724,668 

$39,100,000 
43.872,000 
43,180,051 
40, 455, 802 
44,160,151 

Otntt. 
8.5 
9.6 
&4 
0.0 
&2 

Poundt. 
754.1 
607.7 
764.1 
700.9 
747.2 

$64  10 
67  11 
64  83 
63  34 
60  94 

TtM, ..M...... 

2,417,007,213 

8,291.168 

210, 277, 404 

^fim^^  iimrMn  .•■.>.■** i«T 

483,401,443 

658,284 

42,055^403 

S.7 

734.4 

03  69 

inff  ten  Tears  .••••••••••.. 

464^920,000 

629,944 

89^770,600 

8.6 

738.0 

63  13 

The  early  returns  of  tobacco  in  the  days  of  heavy  taxation  were  fnr 
short  of  the  fact.  In  a  special  report  on  tobacco  for  tho  census  of 
1880  the  present  Statistician,  then  in  charge  of  the  statistics  of  agri- 
culture of  the  census,  revised  the  former  estimate  to  correspond  with 
figures  of  consumption  and  distribution,  which  were  obtained  very  ac- 
curately by  compilation  of  the  revenue  office  data  of  manufacture,  and 
the  records  of  exportation.  The  requirements  of  the  trade  at  the  presen  t 
time  demand  the  production  of  very  nearly  600,000,000  pounds  of  leaf 
per  annum. 

23AGh-^85 
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OEOP  ESTIMATES  FOB  1884, 

Tabl$  ahowinif  the  product  of  the  cerodUf  poUUoet,  tohaeoo,  hay,  and  cotton,  of  the  mtvcrul 
States  named f  the  yield  per  acre,  the  total  acreage,  the  average  price  in  each  State,  and  tht 
value  of  each  cropt  for  1884. 


States. 

Prodnota. 

Quantity 
produced  in 

ATermge 
yield  per 

Kumberof 
aorosin 

Value  per 
unit  of 

Total 
ralnaUon. 

1884. 

acre. 

each  crop. 

quantity. 

Mttina........^... 

Indian  com  ..boahela.. 

1.082,000 

84.7 

80.010 

$0  75 

•706,600 

Whoat do.... 

620.000 

15.0 

<i,J»65 

1  25 

7^.  2.-.0 

Kfe do.... 

82.000 

13.1 

2, 400 

90 

•J8.  WKI 

Oats do.... 

2.428,000 

20.0 

Ki,  7X1 

43 

1,044.040 

Baiiay do 

265,000 

21.7 

IJ.  180 

73 

103.450 
10H.&W) 

Rackwhaat do — 

360,000 

17.0 

21, 185 

65 

Potatoes do.... 

S,  842,000 

97.0 

60.228 

46 

2.687,320 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

1, 029, 700 

.95 

1. 083, 058 

12  25 

12,  614.  500 

1.836.268 

18.348,920 

Kew  Ilamptblre. . . 

Indian  corn  ..bnsbela.. 

1.286,000 

83.2 

88.774 

76 

•n.w 

Wbeat do... 

171,000 

14.7 

11.615 

1  20 

205.200 
26.400 

Jtyo do.... 

80,000 

9.1 

3.313 

88 

Uhu., do..-. 

09.1.000 

82.5 

30.588 

46 

446.850 

JtHrlov do 

7«,000 

20.2 

IIH 

76 

57.760 

Miuk«lii«t lU.... 

77.tKMI 

16.3 

00 

46.206 

I'uUitooa do.... 

2,068,000 

D5.0 

27.034 

46 

1,181.280 

Tobacco iKKinds.. 

136,000 

1.417.0 

96 

11.  C 

16.048 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

585,058 

.95 

615,851 

18  00 

7,605.754 

785,706 

10,662.852 

Indian  corn  ..bnabola.. 
"WTioat do.... 

1.  WD,  000 
865,000 

88.2 
16.7 

60.282 
21.789 

65 
105 

••ffitS 

Rj'O do.... 

88,000 

13.8 

0.354 

71 

62.480 

OaU do.... 

3,  OL'.'-.,  000 

85.0 

103.530 

40 

1,450,000 

Rnrley do.... 

yW.  000 

2H.I 

11.481 

67 

177^660 

Btickwhont do... 

a.  1  (00 

10.9 

17.862 

65 

19^650 

Potatoes do 

B,  ^'•l'.  OIHJ 

98.0 

85,528 

88 

i,rAiflo 

nay tons.. 

Total 

UK»,  'SAH 

LO 

956,238 

12  00 

11.463.856 

1.212,064 

16,854,296 

Indian  oom.. bushels.. 

Maaimchiueits .... 

1.  MI,  000 

84.0 

57,097 

n 

1,897.520 

Wboat do.... 

10,000 

17.8 

1,070 

1  12 

21,280 

Ryo do — 

803,000 

15.  5 

25. 306 

81 

31{«.3:K) 

Oats do.... 

717,000 

80.4 

23.560 

45 

822.050 

Barley do.... 

75,000 

23.2 

3,248 

85 

03,750 

Rack  wbeat do.... 

87,000 

16.2 

5,888 

80 

69,000 

Potatoes do.... 

8,154,000 

03.0 

33,910 

06 

2.050.100 

Tobacco pounds.. 

8.715,000 

1.361.0 

2,730 

12.2 

453.230 

ilsy tons.. 

Total 

550,133 

.00 

611.250 

17  50 

0. 027, 328 

763,  574 

14.823,788 

Indian  com..bnsboU.. 

......... 

Rhodo  laUnd...... 

890,000 

10.4 

12,818 

78 

204.  SOU 

Rye do.... 

16.000 

1L8 

1,886 

75 

12,  000 

Oats do.... 

161,000 

27.4 

5,882 

47 

75.  670 

Barley do.... 

20,000 

24.8 

824 

86 

17.2tiO 

Buckwheat do.... 

1,000 

10.0 

126 

80 

HN) 

Potatoes do 

643.000 

00.0 

6,406 

70 

450,  lot) 

ilay tons 

Total 

00,657 

LO 

60,657 

17  80 

1, 205,  utid 

97,189 

2,  Oi».\  iKiO 

Indian  com.. bushels.. 

..   ...... 

...  ..... 

ConnecUcut 

1. 708. 000 

81.0 

57.000 

65 

1,  I4U.  2«i0 

Wheat do.... 

30,000 

16.5 

2.193 

1  00 

3fi.  IHH) 

Ryo do — 

853,000 

12.0 

20,303 

72 

254,  HU) 

Oats do.... 

1,112,000 

29.6 

37. 512 

42 

467,040 

Barley do.... 

14,000 

22.2 

632 

75 

10,500 

Bockwheat do 

184.000 

12.1 

11.087 

70 

93.800 

Potatoes do  — 

2,565.000 

8L0 

81.544 

CO 

1,533.000 

Tobacco pounds.. 

9.481.000 

1,176.0 

8.064 

12.4 

1, 175, 644 

Hay tona.. 

459,766 

.80 

674,707 

17  00 

7.816.022 

752,182 

12,585,866 
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Table  shoxcing  the  product  of  the  cere 

ala,  potatoi 
Quanti^ 

»,  hay,  a 
Averajce 

nd  cotton,  < 
Number  of 

?-c.— Con 
Value  per 

binued. 

Total 
valuation. 

States. 

Prodaots. 

pit>duc6din 

yield  per 

acres  in 

unit  of 

U84. 

acre. 

each  crop. 

quantity. 

New  York 

Indian  oom..baBhel8.. 

23.074.000 

80.1 

758.810 

10  60 

$18,604,400 

Wheat do.... 

12,720.000 

16.5 

772,823 

85 

10, 819, 650 

Kye do 

2{.  €50.000 

11.1 

280, 208 

63 

1.669,500 

Oaui do... 

41.145,000 

•     80.0 

1,871,530 

35 

14. 400. 750 

Barley do.... 

7. 057, 000 

22.5 

854.085 

66 

6,251,620 

Buckwheat do 

4.240.000 

18.8 

808,850 

56 

2,879,440 

PoUtooa do.... 

83.904.000 

94.0 

360,682 

88 

13,222,660 

Tobaooo pounds.. 

8,162.000 

1,616.0 

6^886 

12 

979.440 

lUy tons.. 

Total 

5,468,874 

LIO 

4,962,158 

12  60 

68, 229, 676 

9,127,692 

130,657,035 

TndUn  corn.,  bush  els.. 

L     ._  _ 

KewJoraey 

10,902,000 

82.0 

343,500 

54 

5,935,680 

Wheat do.... 

2,022.000 

13.0 

155.540 

00 

1. 819. 800 

Kye do.... 

1, 024. 000 

9.9 

103.518 

67 

686.080 

Oata do.... 

2, 735,  000 

21.1 

129, 56i 

37 

1,011,950 

Baih<y do  .. 

4.  mu) 

16.7 

254 

08 

21720 

BuokwhtMt tiu 

445,  Oil*) 

12.7 

86,026 

66 

289,250 

Potatoes do.... 

8,450,000 

86.0 

40.114 

65 

1,897,500 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

610,020 

1.20 

514.100 

14  75 

^099,570 

1,321,616 

20.742,550 

PeanqrlraniA 

Indian  eon . .bush aIs.  . 

43, 466.  000 

8L0 

1. 403. 000 

52 

22.602.320 

Wheat do.... 

20.820.000 

13.6 

1,533,660 

¥6 

17,905,200 

Rya do.... 

4,090,000 

10.1 

406,241 

64 

2,617,600 

Oats do.... 

85. 027,  000 

27.9 

1,253.868 

86 

12,259,460 

Barley do.... 

573.000 

21.4 

26, 729 

66 

878,180 

Bnokwhat do.... 

3, 207,  000 

12.4 

258.910 

58 

1,860,000 

Potatoes do.... 

16, 337,  000 

85.0   . 

102,202 

80 

6,871,430 

Tobaooo pounds.. 

84, 143.  UUO 

1, 314. 0 

25.091 

10.5 

8,686,015 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

3,253.748 

1.20 

2,711.457 

12  00 

89,044.976 

7,812,058 

106,624,231 

Indian  corn..buAliels.. 
Wheat do  ... 

IMAiran. ......... 

8,  07.\  000 
1,  007,  000 

18.5 
10.6 

214,  450 
04,71W 

43 

85 

1, 700, 250 

855.050 

Rye do.... 

7.000 

7.9 

857 

65 

4.550 

Oats  do.... 

482,000 

23.4 

20,580 

35 

168.700 

Buokwhoat do 

7,000 

16. 4 

437 

65 

3.850 

l^otatoes ...do 

23(t.0C0 

57.0 

4,141 

66 

182.160 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

48.655 

LO 

48,655 

14  00 

681,170 

388.010 

.......... 

8,666^630 

HwyUnd.* 

15, 237,  000 

21.8 

608,400 

48 

7,813.760 

Wheat do.... 

8,260,000 

12.8 

644,980 

83 

6,856.800 

Rye do — 

321.000 

11.0 

29,294 

66 

208,650 

Oats ^0.... 

1,980.000 

18.0 

110, 000 

35 

693.000 

Barley do.... 

7,000 

20.1 

252 

70 

4.900 

Buckwheat.... ..do.... 

135,000 

12.7 

10,679 

70 

94.500 

PoUtoes do 

1,412,000 

70.0 

20,176 

60 

706,000 

Tobacoo pounds.. 

81.255,000 

74&0 

41,811 

7.8 

2,281.615 

Ilay tons.. 

Total 

811, 672 

1.10 

288,520 

12  95 

4.038,742 

1,830,112 

22,106,067 

Indian  com  ..bushels.. 
Whoat do.... 

.......... 

Vireinla.... 

29.480,000 
7,455,000 

15.2 
&0 

1,938,391 
930.200 

66 
80 

16, 608, 800 

6^964,000 

Rye do.... 

828,000 

6.3 

51,845 

67 

219,760 

Oats do.... 

6,418,000 

las 

021,280 

42 

1,695,660 

Barley do.... 

17,000 

14.4 

1,163 

70 

11,900 

Buckwheat do 

205,000 

12.3 

16,687 

70 

143,500 

Potatoes do 

2,061,000 

60.0 

84,850 

66 

1,183,550 

Tobacco pounds.. 

09,768,000 

667.0 

149,495 

7.4 

7,882.462 

Hay tons.. 

366,389 

1.30 

281.838 

12  00 

4.396.C68 

Cotton bales.. 

Total 

18,600 

.29 

46,302 

•9.3 

583,852 

4,071.401 

89, 060, 063 

Indian  ootn.. bushels.. 

KorthCarollnm.... 

81,499,000 

12.5 

2,519,927 

60 

18, 899, 400 

Wheat  .^ do.... 

4,650.000 

0.1 

767,290 

80 

4,138,500 

Rye do  ... 

867.000 

5.6 

65,561 

80 

293,600 

Oats.......^....do.... 

4»  622, 000 

7.5 

617,046 

46 

2,126,120 

Barley do.-.. 

8,000 

10.2 

268 

96 

2,850 

Buckwheat.... ..do.... 

49,000 

8.7 

6,500 

70 

84,800 

Potatoes do.... 

1,200,000 

68.0 

19,997 

66 

693,000 

Tobaeoo pounds.. 

84,858,000 

501.0 

69,600 

1L6 

4,008,670 

Hay tons.. 

105,838 

1.80 

81,414 

10  60 

1.121,888 

Cotton bales.. 

Total 

404.100 

.88 

1.061,048 

•9.8 

17.663,211 

6,208,837 

48,961,534 

SIS^^B 

*Pernotsnd. 
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Table  ihotoing  the  product  of  the  eereaUf  potatoes,  hay,  and  cotton,  4-0. — Continued. 


Stfttet. 


Products. 


Quantity 
prodaoed  In 
1884.   ^ 


ATerage 

yield  per 

acre. 


If  umber  of 

aoreein 
each  crop. 


Valne  per 

Quit  of 

quaDiity. 


Total 
raluatlon. 


Booth  Carolina.. 


Qeorglii.. 


FlotldA. 


Alabama .... 


Iflfiriadppl. 


Loalaiana.. 


Texas.. 


Arkansas. 


Indian  com  . 

Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Barley 

PoUtoes.... 
Hay. 


baahela. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

do... 

.tons. 


Cotton balos.. 


13, 320, 000 

1,410,000 

32,000 

8,545.000 

18.000 

224,000 

3.738 

511,800 


Totsl. 


Indian  com  ..bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Potatoes' do... 

Hay tons. 

Cotton bales. 


80, 925, 000 

3. 130,  000 

145. 000 

0, 270. 000 

22.000 

615,000 

19,008 

807,400 


Total 


Indian  oom..bnshels. 

Oats do... 

Potatoes do... 

Hay tons. 

Cotton bales. 


3, 887, 000 

494,000 

180.000 

274 

57.300 


Total. 


Indian  oom..boahels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Potatoes do... 

Hay tons. 

Cotton bales. 


80. 197. 000 

1,075,000 

33,000 

5b  015, 000 

'7,000 

636,000 

13.058 

648,700 


Total. 


Indian  oom..bnsbels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Potatoes do.. 

Hay tons. 

Cotton bales. 


25. 510. 000 

238,000 

5,000 

8,048,000 

508,000 

12,  513 

883,200 


Total. 


Indian  oom..bnshels. 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Potatoes do... 

Hay tons. 

Cotton balos. 


11, 007, 000 
8,000 
404.000 
472, 000 
47, 810 
485,200 


Total. 


IndUn  com..bnshels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

OaU do... 

Barley do... 

Potatoes do... 

Hay tons. 

Cotton bales. 


60,290,000 

5. 561. 000 

50,000 

10, 527, 000 

124,000 

566,000 

84,782 

905,400 


Total. 


Indian  com..bnshels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobaooo pounds. 

Hay tons. 

Cotton bales. 

Totia 


82,465,000 

1,885.000 

28,000 

8,542,000 

875,000 

1,U1.000 

82,176 

531,400 


*  Per  pound. 


9.2 
0.1 
3.8 
9.0 
15.2 

oao 

1.30 
.30 


1, 444. 020 

231.  GIU 

8,2K5 

894,250 

1, 212 

3, 725 

2,990 

1, 716, 128 


$68 

1  05 

1  00 

50 

.   1  00 

80 

12  70 

•9.3 


$9,  057, 600 

l,4K).5O0 

H'J.  (KJU 

1,  772,  [AM 

18,  WH) 

17V,  200 

47,473 

22,227,986 


8,802,220 


10.8 
0.4 
6.4 
S.9 
13.0 
67.0 
1.80 
.27 


9.5 

9.4 

90.0 

1.80 

.21 


13.0 

6.0 

5.4 

12.4 

10.6 

70.0 

1.20 

.24 


18.6 
4.9 
6.4 
&8 

72.0 
1.30 
.87 


12.7 

6.0 

11.5 

7a  0 

1.30 

.53 


16.1 
10.0 
10.6 
22.0 
15.9 
65.0 
1.20 
.31 


2, 857, 700 

487.500 

27,0d5 

702.614 

1,666 

9,175 

15, 129 

2, 958, 930 


7, 059, 799 


403,913 

52,500 

1.908 

211 

208,111 


726,793 


2,822.885 

278.450 

6.059 

405,830 

049 

9.081 

10,882 

2,740,911 


6,774,777 


1,889,600 

48,060 

840 

848,040 

8,305 

9,025  I 

2,892,447 


34,815,259 


70 
1  05 
1  20 

57 
1  05 
1  04 
13  30 

•9.3 


21. 647. 500 

8,280,500 

174. 000 

8, 573, 900 

23,100 

039,000 

261,584 

35^141,278 


64,747,463 


\    80 

60 

1  10 

19  00 


8.069,600 

290,400 

198.000 

5,206 

8, 151, 500 


6, 720, 706 


61 
1  00 
1  25 

53 

1  10 

1  00 

18  40 

•9.8 


18,420.170 

1.675,000 

41,250 

2,758,250 

7,700 

686,000 

174,977 

29,862^.905 


68,676,252 


62 
1  00 
1  20 

57 

87 
12  35 

•9.3 


15,816,200 

288,000 

6^000 

1.737,300 

520, 200 

154,536 

89,426^048 


4,696,917 


865.450 

1,260 

85,119 

0,055 

86,777 

022,581 


1,867.242 


8,752,700 

556,600 

5,544 

478, 510 

7.836 

8.708 

70,632 

8,186,668 


8,007.218 

1,757,710 

248,450 

4,198 

228,440 

12,147 

2,185 

24.751 

1,259,858 

8,587.788 


67, 898, 404 


67 
1  20 
58 
84 
11  00 
•9.2 


7, 874, 690 

9,000 

234,320 

300,480 

52.'»,9I0 

21, 42U.  432 


.|    29,907,482 


02 
87 
68 
42 
70 
05 
10  25 
*9.0 


37, 379, 800 

4.838,070 

40,120 

4.421,340 

86,800 

537,700 

869,016 

45, 880. 516 


93,503,863 

17,531,100 

1, 753. 050 

29.  lo** 

1,593.910 

668.7.'>0 

83.325 

410.244 

23,711,008 

46,680,837 
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Table  showing  IheproduoJL  of  the  cereali,  potaioee,  hay,  and  cotton  ^  ^c— Continaed. 


Quantity 

Arerage 

Number  of 

Taloepor 

Total 
yaluation. 

States. 

Prodneto. 

produced  in 

yield  per 

acres  in 

unit  of 

1884. 

acre. 

each  crop. 

quantity. 

TennetMe 

iDdlan  oozii..1}Tisheli.. 

65,723,000 

20.8 

8,245.082 

$45 

$29,675,860 

Wheat do.... 

9,820.000 

7.0 

1,880,230 

75 

0,990,000 

Rye do.... 

209,000 

6.8 

86,137 

70 

140,800 

OaU do.... 

7,680,000 

13.5 

668,896 

42 

8,225,600 

Barley do — 

46.000 

16.1 

8,081 

72 

83,120 

Backwbeat do.... 

33,000 

0.2 

6.303. 

68 

22,440 

Poutoee do... 

2,390,000 

62.0 

88,551 

60 

1,196,000 

Tobacco pounds.. 

81,392,000 

697,0 

45,048 

7 

2,197,440 

Ray tons.. 

217,316 

L20 

181,097 

13  00 

2,607,792 

Cotton hales.. 

Total 

313,600 

.88 

815,678 

•9.8 

14, 153, 949 

6,275.102 

60,140,991 

Indian  coni..hn8heLi.. 



West  Virginia 

11,900,000 

20.0 

694,115 

66 

6,064,000 

Wheat do.... 

8,818.000 

10.5 

316,425 

80 

2,054,400 

Rye do.... 

153.000 

8.4 

18,106 

75 

114.760 

Osts do.... 

2,212,000 

17.0 

130,225 

30 

862.680 

Barley do.... 

11.000 

19.7 

567 

75 

8.250 

Bnckwheat do... 

283,000 

&6 

82.776 

72 

203,760 

Potatoes do  ... 

1.893,000 

72.0 

26,'J94 

62 

964.860 

Tobacco pounds . . 

2.343,000 

665.0 

4.149 

0.6 

224.928 

llay tons.. 

Total 

250.846 

LIO 

228,042 

10  00 

2,608,460 

1.850,699 

14,225,688 

Indian  com.. bushels.. 
Wheat do.... 

KfntQoky 

71,880.000 
18, 425, 000 

22.1 
10.6 

8,258,410 
1,272,000 

48 

74 

80,908,400 

9,934,500 

Rye*. do — 

846,000 

8.8 

96,234 

60 

507.600 

Oftts do.... 

7,865.000 

18.4 

427. 4:10 

85 

2,752.750 

Barley do.... 

459.000 

22.8 

20.504 

00 

275,400 

Backwheat do.... 

12,000 

10.2 

1,225 

70 

8,400 

Potatoes do 

8,728,000 

73.0 

61,007 

40 

1, 491, 200 

Tobacco poonds.. 

208,692,000 

756.0 

276,139 

7.6 

15,651,900 

Ray tons.. 

Total 

851,000 

1.30 

270.000 

9  75 

3,422,250 

6,673,099 

64.950.400 

Indian  corn  ..boshols.. 
Wheat «lo.... 

Ohio 

85,893,000 
41.186,000 

80.0 
15.8 

2.846,664 
2,691.036 

41 
75 

85,011,130 

30,889,500 

Rye do 

827.000 

8.9 

.    36,809 

5G 

183,120 

Oats do.... 

23,419.000 

28.0 

836,400 

29 

6,791.510 

Barley do.... 

985.000 

28.7 

36.894 

01 

-600.850 

Bnckwheat do.... 

98,000 

8.6 

11,600 

70 

68.600 

Potatoes do... 

12,090,000 

75.0 

161. 199 

42 

6,077.800 

Tobacco pounds.. 

29,849,000 

816.0 

35.983 

7.2 

2,113.128 

Ray tons.. 

Total 

8, 185, 000 

L30 

2,450,000 

10  00 

81,850,000 

9,107,446 

112,686,638 

Indian  com  ..bnshels.. 
Wheat do.... 

Michlffan.. ...... .- 

26,022,000 
29,772,000 

28.0 
16.5 

929,888 
1,804.365 

40 

74 

10,408,800 

22,031,280 

Rye do.... 

233,000 

10.2 

22,802 

67 

132, 810 

Oats do — 

19,990,000 

33.4 

597,864 

20 

6,797.100 

Barley do.... 

1,101,000 

21.6 

60,857 

57 

627,670 

Backwheat do.... 

441,000 

18.2 

83,491 

60 

264,600 

Potatoes do.... 

18,192.000 

9ao 

146,583 

25 

8,296.000 

Ray ....tons.. 

Total... 

1,741,027 

L40 

1,243,691 

9  76 

16, 975, 018 

4,828,940 

69,635.178 

Tndima............ 

Indian  com  ..hoshels.. 
Wheat  ..........do.... 

104.757,000 
88,745,000 

29.0 
12.6 

8,012,312 
2, 708, 016 

84 
07 

36. 617, 380 

22,609.160 

Rye do..-. 

256.000 

10.0 

25,511 

M 

188,240 

Oats.. •...•••.•.. do... • 

21,742,000 

sao 

724,736 

27 

6,870,840 

Barley do.... 

443,000 

21.6 

20,580 

57 

252,510 

Backwheat do.... 

80,000 

9.8 

8,566 

67 

53,600 

PoUtoes do.... 

7,016,000 

76.0 

92,306 

85 

2,466,250 

Tobacco pounds.. 

9,318,000 

727.0 

12,812 

6.7 

624,806 

Hay tons.. 

XOHm  ............. 

2,016,000 

1.40 

1,440,000 

7  80 

14,716,800 

8,644,788 

82,887,576 

1 

IsBS^^:^ 

*P«poimd. 
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Tabh  showing  the  product  o/tho  certaUy  potatoei,  hap,  and  oo(/<m,  ^. — Gontiuneil. 


SUUm. 


]*rodnctt. 


Qaantity 

pro(lno«<l  in 

1984. 


yield  per 
aoro. 


Nnrober  of 

»cr««  Id 
eocti  crop. 


""imlto^'      Total 
quauUty.  ^»»*^^°- 


IlllnoU  . 


lUnAMoU. 


loira . 


Uiaaooxl., 


Xanaaa. 


Kabraaka. 


Indian  com..biialiel8. 

Wheat do... 

Rje tio... 

Ottfa do... 

ltarl«y do... 

Huok  wheat do... 

l*oLa(4>«a do... 

Tolioooo ponoda . 

Uay toDa. 


244, 644.  OdO 
82. 874,  000 
4,«6tHl,  UOO 
9S,15U,0UO 
0K1\  00() 
148,000 
10,  (599,  OtH) 
3. 044,  000 
4. 0U5, 000 


80.0 
ll.G 

ia2 
:i2.8 

23.  .-i 

tt.7 

70.0 

08&0 

L40 


8. 1.*;!.  4a:t 

2, 7!>0,  DOO 

30.',  129 

2, 02MI.  UK'I 

41.770 

l.\  WH 

ir»,427 

.\7:i6 
2,875,000 


$0  31 
03 
47 
2:1 
51 
fi7 
34 
7 
0  24 


$75(808,640 

20. 305, 6?0 

2,301,120 

22,575,190 

500.  )Q0 

00  160 

3,637.000 

276.  OHO 

25,116.000 


Total. 


17, 808, 755 


IndlAB  oom..baahela. 

Wheat do... 

Rya do... 

Oata do... 

IJnrley do... 

Ituckwhfiot do... 

i'otatooa do... 

Toboooo poimda. 

llay tons. 

Total. 

Indian  com..bu8hela. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oata do... 

llarley do... 

liuokwheat do... 

Potatoea do... 

ilay tona. 


26.200,000 
20,083.000 

2.40H.U00 
45.  MO.  000 

7,  290.  0<)0 
322.000 

0, 809. 000 
14. 30U,  000 

2, 122, 944 


23. 680,000 
41,307,000 
476, 000 
36. 100, 000 
8,087,000 
68,000 
5. 679. 000 
2,730.000 


ToUl  . 


Indian  oorn..basbel8. 


Wheat 

JJyo-.f 

OaU 

r^irltty 

Dnokwheat  . 
Potatoea  .... 
Uay 

Total  . 


..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..tons. 


Indian  oom..buahela. 

"\VTieat do  .. 

Rye do  .. 

Oata do... 

ISarley do... 

Bnokwheat do... 

Potatoea do... 

Tobaooo ponnda. 

liny tona... 


197. 850. 000 

27,600,000 

588,000 

80, 774, 000 

178,000 

70,000 

6,653.000 

15,810.000 

1,625,000 


Total. 


Indian  oorn..baahel8. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do  .. 

OatH do  .. 

Ilailcy do... 

Ilockwhoat do... 

Potatoea do... 

Hay tona. 


24.6 
14.0 
14.2 
33.5 
23.2 
8.9 
90.0 
079.0 
1.30 


I.OOA,  68.^1 

1,4.14,510 

174.418 

l,371..'t34 

314.61(1 

30.  032 

108,083 

It.  003 

1,633.034  I 


34 

60 
45 
24 
47 
51 
20 
10.; 
0  20 


83.5 
15.0 
14.8 
85.2 
24.2 
10.8 
91.0 
L40 


6,154,271  I. 

705,840  I 
2,753,816 

82,069  I 

1.  025.  L-Ui  I 

334, 183  I 

6,349 

61.310 

i,9:k>,ooo 


6,868,203 

7,  320.  0.12 
2,  605, 771 

128,747 
2,145,959 

221.900 
»».  077 

137.563 
8.750.000 


33 
50 
39 
20 
35 
56 
27 
4  43 


16, 334.  768 


83.0 
11.8 
11.7 
26.7 
2L6 
11.7 
85.0 
978.0 
L30 


5,995,931 

2,334,766 

50.  or4 

1, 152.  500 

8,342 

6.014 

78.  275 

16.170 

1, 250, 000 


23 
55 
38 
20 
35 
57 
28 
4  20 


26 
62 
50 
25 
60 
00 
3:« 
7.6 
6  30 


10, 882. 042  I 


168,500.000 

81.  900. 000 

5,042.000  I 

27,419.000  . 

5r.«.000  , 

21.000  I 

7, 402,  000  I 

4,940,000  i 


86.9 
10.5 
17.2 
:i5.  0 
25.7 
11.7 
87.0 
1.30 


4,565.000 

2,120.500 

29.3.  515 

7s:j.413 

21,61.1 

1,790 

85.085 

3,800,000 


Total. 


:li 


11, 670, 925 


23 
45 

:i5 

c:i 

45 

4  23 


160, 710, 290 

"iriH'8,000 
12. 049. 800 

1,110,600 
1 1, 025,  600 

3.430.530 
104,220 

2. 5.">0,  340 

1,464.720 
13, 102, 253 


58,866^061 

7,797,900 

20,653,500 

185,640 

7,210.000 

2,830,450 

37.400 

1,606.830 

13,083,000 


62,32ViaO 

58,008.000 

17, 198, 500 

544,920 

15,730,000 

1,782,860 

119,700 

8,505,040 

21,262,500 


118. 191,  .MO 


51.441,000 

17, 050. 000 

204,000 

7,693.500 

106.800 

42. 000 

2. 196.  490 

1.201.560 

10. 237, 500 


90,261,850 


Indian  com.,  boahola. 

Wheat do... 

Rye  ...••...••... do... 

Oata do... 

Barley do... 

Bnokwheat do... 

Potatoea do... 

Hay tona. 

Total. 


122.100,000  I 
28,833.000  I 

1,098,000 

91,844,000  I 

8,561,000  ; 

24,000 
4,809,000  I 
2.667.500  , 


87.7 
14. 5 
10.3 
83.7 
21.0 
1L2 
91.0 
L30 


3. 233.  298  i 

1.9.'>0,280  ! 

07.8M5  I 

648.19:i  ; 

168,714 

2,130  I 

47,856  I 

1. 97.'i,  000 


18 
42 

:« 

19 
33 
55 
29 
8  48 


37,  tnO,  000 

15. 745.  ."iOO 

1.764.700 

6.032. 1  HO 

183.  480 

13.230 

3. 3.'iO.  WH» 

20. 896.  200 


S.'sOSti.lOJ 


21. 078. 0**0 

11,806,600 

351.300 

4,  l.'^O.  360 

1,171.830 

1.3.200 

1. 249. 610 

8.  0:M.  9<K) 
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TdbU  iKowing  the  product  of  th$  ciroaU,  potato$9f  h^y,  ond  ooiUm,  <fo. — Con  tinned. 


Qnanti^ 

ATerage 

Knmber  of 

Valno  p«r 

Total 
▼alnation. 

8tet«a. 

Piodaote. 

produced  io 

yield  p«r 

acres  in 

nnit  of 

XS84. 

aoro. 

each  crop. 

quantity. 

CmUforalft -^. 

Indian  corn  ..bnahelfl. . 

4,800.000 

sao 

IGO.OOO 

$0  60 

$2,880,000 

AVTieat do.... 

44.  WO,  000 

13.2 

8.860,000 

72 

81, 910, 400 

Kye do — 

114,000 

10.8 

30.400 

68 

213,  520 

Ofttn do.... 

2.140.000 

27.0 

79,600 

88 

816,620 

Biirloy do 

10.217,000 

23.6 

C88.048 

52 

8,  432.  840 

liuok wheat do  ... 

28,1)00 

23.8 

1,210 

0(1 

Jtf.WM 

routoM do.... 

5, 67a,  000 

95.0 

68,064 

60 

3.  34J.  M>\) 

Uoy tons.. 

Totftl 

1,805.000 

1.60 

930,000 

10  31 

H.38J,  IHJ 

5,807.940 

.» 

Gl.U'J0.4:iO 

Todiiui  corn  . .  bnahels . . 
\nu»i do.... 

1W,000 
16, 492, 000 

27.8 
18.0 

6, 890 
868.934 

02 
4H 

101.  (WO 

7,42I,7»W 

llyo do.... 

22.000 

16.6 

1.338 

65 

14,  300 

0»tii do.... 

6.470.000 

28.0 

195,350 

80 

l,64l,(MH> 

Barley do.... 

1,239.000 

86.9 

34,500 

47 

582,  3.^0 

Buckwheat do.... 

9,000 

16.3 

501 

00 

^4U0 

]*otatoea    .......do.... 

1.8«i.000 
625,000 

110.0 
1.50 

12,587 
860,000 

30 
10  00 

415,500 

Uay ton«.. 

Total 

5, 250, 000 

1,459,150  t 

15, 431, 070 

V^wAm      

Indian  com . .  bnshelt. . 

21.000 

26.3 

830 

68 

14,280 

Wheat do.... 

104,000 

18.9 

5,615 

1  00 

104,000 

Oata  do.... 

251,000 

81.9 

7,858 

58 

145,580 

Barley do.... 

088,000 

28.1 

24,407 

80 

550.400 

PoUtoea do.... 

371.000 

80.0 

4.040 

70 

250,  700 

Bay tons.. 

Total 

195,000 

1.30 

160.000 

8  80 

1.618,500 

193.840 

> 

2,602,460 

Indian  oom..biiahelt.. 

28.1 

Oolondo..^ 

710,000 

26,300 

65 

461,500 

Wheat do.... 

2,84A,000 

20.0 

117,420 

56 

1.814,880 

Kye do — 

88,000 

17.0 

1,872 

00 

19.800 

Gate do.... 

1,510,000 

3J^0 

43,812 

40 

606,400 

Barley do,... 

IHH,  «K)0 

20.6 

6,307 

57 

107, 160 

Potatoes do.... 

644,000 

90.0 

7,151 

00 

380,400 

Hay tons.. 

ToUl 

M.OOO 

1.30 

78,000 

12  00 

1,138,800 

274,422 

4.034.940 

J^j^ggOt^ ^... 

Indian  eon]..bnahels.. 

60.000 

21.2 

2,860 

if" 

io,"So 

Whent do 

275,000 

13.4 

20.550 

75 

206,250 

Bailoy do.... 

4;«>,  000 

JO.  4 

22,141 

55 

230  500 

Potatoes do 

C5,000 

55.0 

1.  IKO 

75 

48,750 

Uay tons.. 

Total 

30.000 

1. 20 

25,000 

13  50 

405,000 

71,721 

936,700 

Dakoto  #.••••  —  .. 

Indian  com  ..bnshels.. 

13.  950,  000 

80.0 

46.\000 

30 

4,185.000 

Wheat.... do... 

22,  330, 000 

14.5 

1,640,200 

46 

10, 271, 800 

Bye do — 

J  74.  000 

20.3 

8.575 

37 

01.380 

Oftta do.... 

ll,8l*i.000 

37.6 

315,  000 

23 

2.71«.:6»l 

Barley do — 

2,  88t«,  (too 

26.8 

106.750 

37 

1,  058.  21.0 

Bnckwhoat do. . . . 

12,000 

las 

1,100 

03 

7,500 

Potatoes do 

1.342.000 

95.0 

14,128 

32 

429, 440 

Uay tons.. 

Total 

616,000 

L40 

440,000 

8  70 

2, 279, 200 

2,800.753 

21. 01!,  340 

Indian  com  ..bnshels.. 
Wheat do.... 

laaho 

36,0iK) 
1, 120.  (JOO 

2ao 

1H.0 

1.8:0 
50,400 

75 
J2 

•J7.  «'<  0 

81(5. 4«H» 

Rye do 

14:000 

1.3.0 

1,074 

40 

.*>.«'•«  <(» 

Oata do.... 

1.012,000 

30.0 

33,750 

43 

43.-..  Hit* 

Barley do.... 

303,000 

28.9 

12.576 

00 

217.  >-(»•» 

Potatoes do.... 

316,000 

105.0 

3.000 

55 

I7:{.-'.'.o 

Uay tons.. 

Total 

162,000 

L20 

135,000 

13  00 

2,100,000 

240,620 

830 
70,240 

3,  771.  210 

Indian  com  ..bushels.. 
Wheat do.... 

24.9 

lao 

75 
70 

VADt^PII  ..„ , 

21,000 
1,872,000 

15,750 

060,400 

Oata do.... 

1,740,000 

83.6 

62,000 

35 

009,000 

Barley do.... 

74,000 

84.7 

2,139 

CO 

44,400 

Potatoes  ••• do.... 

298,000 

105.0 

2,781 

56 

163.  520 

?#y  •••■••  ••■■■••tooa.. 

160,000 

LO 

160,000 

18  00 

1,950.009 

TMtf 

283,990 

8,743,070 
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Table  showing  tlie  product  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  haif,  and  cotton,  (fc— Con  tinned. 


SUtes. 

Prodaots. 

Quantity 

produced  in 

1884. 

Averap^e 

yield  per 

acre. 

Number  of 

acres  in 
each  crop. 

Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 

Total 
valuation. 

Kew  Mexico 

Indian  com.,  bnshols.. 

Wheat do.... 

Oats .....do.... 

950,000 
930,000 
252,000 
62,000 
83.000 
20,000 

20.1 
18.6 
20.0 
10.5 
70.0 
L80 

47,200 
08,450 
12.583 
8,176 
477 
20,000 

90 
42 
70 
80 
18  60 

1646.000 
887,000 
105.840 
43,400 
26,400 
351,000 

Barley do.... 

Potatoes , do.... 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

151,886 

2,009.040 

Indian  com. .  boahels. . 

Wheat. do.... 

Bye do.... 

Oats do.... 

Barley do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Hay tons- 
Total  

TJtftll  ■■.■■■........ 

292,000 
1,075,000 
24.000 
650,000 
802,000 
940,000 
168,000 

21.7 

lao 

10.8 
24.9 
23.5 
100.0 
L40 

13,473 
93.100 

2,287 
26,120 
12,841 

9.403 
120,000 

70 
82 
60 
35 
45 
33 
660 

204,400 
1.873,500 
14,400 
227,500 
185,900 
310, 200 
1,092,000 

277,224 

8,857,900 

Indian  com  . .  bushels . . 

Whelt do.... 

Rye  ..^..... — do.... 

Oats do.... 

Barley do.... 

PoUtoes do.... 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

Woabinffton 

105,000 

4.118,000 

24,000 

2,623,000 

684.000 
1,226,000 

229,600 

82.7 
12.6 
16.9 
84.9. 
26.4 
120.0 
L60 

8,210 
826,866 
1.426 
76.100 
25,896 
10,218 
163,000 

75 

00 

65 
35 
46 
80 
985 

78,750 

2,470,800 

K,600 

918,050 

807,800 

867,800 

2.145,825 

686,216 

6,804,625 

Wheat bushels- 
Oats do 

Wnnning 

84,000 
75^000 
109,000 
19^500 

16.0 

80.0 

95w0 

L30 

2,120 

2,500 

1,160 

15,000 

73 

40 

60 

12  60 

24,820 

80,000 

66^400 

243,760 

Potatoes do.... 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

20,770 

868,970 

Summary  for  each  StaiOt  Bhotcing  the  product,  the  area,  and  the  value  of  each  crop  for  1884 


States  and  Tarritorica. 


Mainp 

i^wt  ilaiiipAlLire 

Vonoout,,.. 

J^fajuiachiiAijttfl.. 

Ub<Kto  lAtnnd 

■nrvnnrf  J  ij^n  I  . .,. 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. . 

Gi'orpa 

Florida , 

Alabama , 

Mississippi 

T^ouisiana , 

Texas 

Arkansas , 

Tennoasee , 

West  Virginia... 

Kentucky , 

Ohio 

Michigan ., 

Indian* •••, 


Corn. 


&iuhel& 


]■■ 


::]. 


l.flC2.000 
i,  ^^,  OOO 

i,iit\i,  ma 

^;',  I'TI.  100 
)  '.  :^|.^■00 
r;.  '■^■■-  no 
00 
00 
00 
1 00 
lOO 
■00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
UM) 
?.".  :?ii:f  <00 
li:.  ti:?-.  <O0 
l(k,  757,000 
944,544,000 


1] 


11 


vf, 


Acre*. 


I'll, 


38.T74 
00,282 
57,0fl7 
l3,fllS 

'•:^,  410 
;i:;,  rioo 

.i^.fOO 

ao 

400 
:^9l 

1120 
700 

n;:.  :)13 
■  ■::■■.■,  .-^5 

'  m 

50 

^00 

^  ;o7,  710 

8,245,082 

694, 115 
3,258,410 
2,846,664 

929.388 
8,612,812 
a^lU,468 


1, 


Talns^ 


|T90h!>00 

ffn.aoo 

1,S90.S£H} 

1,8W,SS0 
804,200 

!.l4ti^SO0 
13,604,400 

6,935,680 
22,602,820 

1, 709. 250 

7,813,760 
16, 508, 800 
18,  809. 400 

9.057.600 
21.647,500 

3, 069, 600 
18, 420, 170 
15, 816, 200 

7, 874, 690 
37,879,800 
17,531,100 
29, 675, 350 

6,664,000 
30, 908, 400 
35,011,130 
10,408.800 
85,617,880 
78^808;  MO 


WhML 


Bu^lHita. 


B2VhOOO 
171,000 
505,000 

mooD 


:ro,ooo 

12,729,000 
2,022,000 

20,820,000 
1,007,000 
8,260,000 
7,455,000 
4, 650, 000 
1, 410, 000 
8,130,000 


1, 675, 000 
238,000 


5,561.000 

1, 885, 000 

9, 320, 000 

3, 818, 000 

13, 425, 000 

41. 186, 000 

29. 772, 000 

33,745,000 

88,874,000 


Acr 


4Ut)65 

U,015 

21,788 

1,070 


2,193 
772,828 
155,540 
1,633,660 
94,790 
6U,980 
930, 200 
767,290 
231, 610 
487,500 


278,450 
48,000 


556,600 
248,450 
1, 336, 230 
816,425 
1, 272. 000 
2, 001, 936 
1,804,365 
2,708,016 
8,700,900 


Yaloe. 


1786,250 

205.200 

383, 2.M) 

21.280 


36.000 

10,819.0.VI 

1,819.8(10 

17, 905, 'it -0 

855.  »50 

6. 855,  H(»0 

5, 904,  (KKi 

4, 138.  5(i0 

1,480.500 

8, 280,  fiUO 


1, 675.  000 
238,000 


4, 838. 070 

1. 753, 050 

0. 900.  OUO 

2,654,400 

9,934,500 

30, 889, 500 

22,081,280 

22,609,160 

80,806^080 
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Statos  and  Territories. 

Com. 

Wheat 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Value. 

Wisconsin 

Hionesota 

20, 200, 000 

2.J,  0  JO,  000 

232.  600,  000 

197,  850.  000 

168.  500,  WO 

122, 100.  (KM) 

4,  800.  000 

161,000 

21,000 

710.  000 

00,000 

13,950,000 

36,000 

21,  000 

950,000 

202,000 

105,000 

1.066,685 

705, 340 

7, 320, 652 

5. 995, 931 

4,565,000 

3.235,298 

100.000 

5.890 

830 

2.'>,300 

2,850 

465,000 

1,820 

830 

47,200 

13,473 

8.210 

$8,908,000 

7, 797, 900 

58,098,000 

51,441,000 

87, 070, 000 

21, 978,  OOO 

2,880,000 

101.680 

14, 280 

401,500 

40,200 

4, 183,  000 

27,000 

15.750 

646.  0(»0 

204,400 

78,750 

20,083,000 

41,307.000 

81,270,000 

27,  500,  000 

34,  090. 000 

28,325,000 

44, 320, 000 

15, 462, 000 

104,000 

2,348,000 

275,000 

22, 330.  (KJO 

1, 120, 000 

1, 372,  im 

930,000 

1,675,000 

4,118,000 

84.000 

1.431,    10 

2.75:     16 

2.60  .771 

2.33i.T66 

2.12"    .0<» 

1.95.'    80 

8,36><  lOO 

85-    '24 

■  :   -15 

li:  t20 

2'^   50 

1,  54"  -00 

5:?  100 

7!i.  J40 

ft-.  350 

0 ;,  100 

82(i.    66 

2,120 

$12, 04'.  J»nc 
20, 0*.:'. :  (» ) 

17,  iy^^,.siKi 

17,  Orn\  (Krti 
15,  745,  :aH} 
11,  806,  5<HJ 
81,910,4m) 
7, 421, 760 

104,UO(J 
1,814,880 

206,  250 
10,271,80') 

806,400 

Jova 

Missouri     1.. 

Ksn«ap  .....,.., 

Kebraska 

California 

Oregon - 

Nevada 

Colorado *.-. 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Montana 

000,400 

New  Mexico 

837, 000 

1,873,500 

2,470,800 

24,820 

Utah 

Washington  .•••••........ 

Wyoming ", 

Total 

1, 795, 528, 000 

00, 683, 780 

640,735,560 

512, 766, 000 

30. 475, 885 
Bye. 

830,862,200 

SUtM  and  Territories. 

OaU. 

• 

Bushels. 

Acresb 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Value. 

Maine —... 

X<»^  Ufunpshire...  ...•*' - 

2,428,000 

093,000 

3,  62.'>,  000 

717,000 

161,  000 

1,112,000 

41. 14.".,  000 

2, 735.  Ot)0 

85,  027, 000 

482.000 

1,080,000 

6,418.000 

4.622,000 

8,545,000 

6,  270,  000 

494,  000 

5, 015, 000 

8, 048,  000 

404,000 

10,627,000 

3,542,000 

7, 680, 000 

2,  212,  OOD 

7.865,000 

23,419,000 

19,990,000 

21,742,000 

98,153,000 

45. 940, 000 

86,100,000 

78,  650. 000 

80, 774,  UOO 

27, 419,  000 

21,  844, 000 

2, 140, 000 

5, 470,  000 

251,000 

1,  610. 000 

11.812.000 

1,012,000 

1,  740,  COO 

252, 000 

650,000 

2, 623, 000 

75,  000 

83,733 

30,588 

103, 530 

23,  560 

5,  rS2 

37,  512 

1,371,530 

129,564 

1.253,868 

20,580 

110,000 

621,280 

617,646 

894.260 

702, 614 

52. 560 

405,830 

348,040 

85,119 

478,510 

228, 440 

568,895 

130, 225 

427, 430 

830,400 

.597,  ii04 

r24,  736 

2,990,983 

1,371,334 

1,02.M36 

2. 145, 959 

1,152,590 

783,413 

64K.  193 

79,000 

195.350 

7,858 

43,312 

315,000 

33,  750 

52, 000 

12,  583 

26,120 

75,100 

2.500 

11.044,040 

440,  850 

1, 450, 000 

322,  650 

75,670 

467,  040 

14,400,750 

1,011,950 

12.259,450 

108.700 

093.000 

2,095,560 

2. 126, 120 

1,772,500 

8, 573, 900 

290,400 

2,758,250 

i,  737,  360 

234,820 

4,421,340 

1,693,900 

8,225,000 

862.680 

2,752.750 

6,791,510 

6, 797, 100 

6, 870, 340 

22,575,190 

11.025.000 

7,220,000 

15.730,000 

7,603,500 

6, 032, 180 

4, 150.  360 

816.020 

1,641,000 

145. 580 

006,400 

2,710,760 

435,160 

609, 000 

105, 840 

227.  500 

018,050 

30.000 

82,000 

80,000 

88, 000 

893,000 

16,000 

8.VJ,000 

2,  650, 000 

1, 024,  000 

4,  090, 000 

7,000 

321,000 

828,000 

867,000 

82,000 

145,000 

2.409 
8,318 
6.364 

25,306 
1.388 

29,393 
289,268 

103, 518 

406,241 

857 

20,204 

61,845 

05,551 
8,285 

27.085 

128.800 
26.400 
62,480 

818,830 
12,000 

254  160 

Vennont.... '...-.•••••••«• 

^<MisaohTi  setts  ..■«••--•••  • 

Khode  Island 

Conneoticnt  .•••••••«..•.. 

New  York  ....•••••....... 

1, 669, 500 

686,080 

1.617,600 

4,550 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania....... .....r 

Delaware  ...........••••.. 

Maryland 

208,660 

Virginia 

210, 760 

North  Carolina -.... 

S^ntli  Carolina............ 

293,600 
82,000 

Georgia 

174,000 

Florida 

Alahama.. ...... .......... 

33,000 

6,000 

8,000 

60.000 

28,000 

209.000 

153.000 

846,000 

327,000 

233,000 

256,000 

4, 896, 000 

2,468,000 

470,000 

1, 434.  000 

588.000 

6,042,000 

1, 098, 000 

314,  000 

22,000 

6.059 

840 

1,260 

5,644 

4,198 

86,137 

18,  KKl 

96, 2:^ 

86,869 

22,802 

25,511 

802,129 

174,  418 

82,069 

123, 747 

60,054 

293,515 

67,385 

80,409 

1,338 

41,250 

Mississippi 

6,000 

9,600 

40,120 

Louisiana.  ................ 

Texas 

Arkansas 

20,400 

Tennessee  ...j^. 

West  Virginia ».... 

146,300 
114.750 

Kentucky 

507,  600 

Ohio 

183,120 

Michigan 

132,810 

Indiana................... 

1.38,240 

Illinois 

2.301,1^0 

Wisconsin............... 

1.110  000 

Mionesota. ...... ......... 

IH.*),  (110 

Iowa 

Missouri 

5W.I>20 
294,  aw 

KsTtsas 

Neltraska.. ....... ........ 

1. 764.  7IH) 
351,  3tjU 

California........ 

213,  520 

Oregon  ................... 

14,300 

Nevada  

Colorado 

33,000 
174,000 
14,000 

1,872 
8,574 
1.074 

19,  RUO 

Dakota 

64, 380 

Idaho 

5,  COO 

Montana.................. 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

24,000 
24.000 

2,287 
1,426 

14.400 

Washington 

16.600 

Wvominff. ................ 

Total 

.583,628,000 

21,800,917 

l5l,628,470 

28,640.000 

2,843,063 

14. 857, 040 
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8tAte«  aad  Territorio*. 


Barley. 


Bnthels. 


AcTM.  Vftlne. 


BnclmrlieaL 


BathoU.         A  ore*. 


Value. 


Maiiio 

X«'w  IlampNliire . 

Vm:  iiMiiit 

M.tMHurlin  'ettf ... 
UluxU*  iHland.... 

Conner  ticut 

N.w  Turk 

New  J«r»oy 

PennMvlvnDlA.... 

DeUlWHIO • 

MATvland 

Yirtfiiiia 

North  Carolina... 
fiouLbCarolbi*... 

OrorgU 

Alabiuna 

Toxaa 

Tennemeo 

West  Virginia... 
Keotuoky. ....... 

Ohio 

lliohigan 

Indiana ., 

miuois 

Wiaoonain 

MiDnetota 

lowft 

Misaonri 

Kansas.... ....... 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon , 

Nev«d» 

Colorado 

ArisonA , 

BakoU 

Idaho 

HontaiiA 

New  Mexloo 

Utah 

Washington 


Total.. 


3A5.000 

7«,000 

2<t5.000 

75,000 

20,000 

14.000 

7. 967, 000 

4,000 

673,000 


13,190 
8.745 

11,4m 

3.248 

824 

354, 0K5 

254 

26,720 


7,000 

17,000 

8.000 

18,000 

22,000 

7,000 

124,000 

40,000 

11,000 

459,000 

985,000 

1,101.000 

448,000 

•    962.000 

7,299,000 

8,087.000 

4, 951,  OuO 

178,000 

558,000 

3,561,000 

16,217,000 

1,280,000 

088,000 

188.000 

430,000 

2,860,000 

863,000 

74,000 

C2.000 

802,000 

684,000 


258 

1«163 

368 

1.212 

1,666 

649 

7.836 

3,081 

567 

26,504 

86,804 

50.857 

20,530 

41.779 

814,610 

384.183 

221,999 

6.242 

21,613 

168,714 

688,048 

84,500 

24,497 

6,367 

22,141 

106,750 

12,576 

2,130 

3,176 

12.841 

85,896 


61,203,000 


2. 008, 818 


9103.450 

57,760 

177.550 

63,750 

17,200 

10,500 

5, 251, 620 

2. 720 

878, 1^ 


4.000 

11,900 

2.850 

18,000 

23,100 

7,700 

86,800 

33. 120 

8.250 

275,400 

600,850 

627,570 

252,510 

500,820 

8, 430. 580 

2, 830. 450 

1,732,850 

106.800 

183,480 

1, 171, 830 

8.432,840 

582,880 

550.400 

107, 160 

236,500 

1,058.200 

217.800 

44,400 

43,400 

135.900 

307.800 


860,000 

77,000 

301.000 

87,000 

1. 000 

184,000 

4, 240, 000 

445.000 

3,207,000 

7,000 

185.000 

205,000 

49,000 


21.185 
4,6041 
17.WR! 

6,  ;;t<x 

i2« 

11.0H7 

308,350 

85,020 

258,010 

437 

10,070 

16.  M7 

5.596 


20,770,170 


88.000 

288,000 

12.000 

98.000 

441,000 

80,000 

148.000 

822.000 

68.000 

310.000 

70,000 

21,000 

24.000 

28.000 

9,000 


5.303 
32, 776 

1,225 
11,500 
83, 401 

8.566 
15,338 

86.ua2 

6,349 
20,077 
6,014 
1,799 
2.130 
1.219 
561 


13.000 


1,100 


11,116,000 


879,408 


$108,000 
4rt,20fl 
1115,660 
Oj.iMHi 

03.  mm 

8. 370. 440 
'.'89, 250 
1, 8G0,  U60 
3.  MO 
1«4.50<) 
143, 500 
34.8U0 


23,440 

2p3,760 
8,400 
68,600 

264.600 
53.600 
09,160 

104,220 
37.400 

119.700 
42,000 
13,280 
18,200 
16,860 
^400 


7,560 


6,649,020 


States  and  Territories. 


Potatoes. 


Hay. 


Bnshels. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

^lAssachnsetts... 
Khodo  Island.... 
Connecticut ..... 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Penosylvania .... 

IMaware «.. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
Sonth  Carolina... 

Qeorgla 

Florida 

Alabama..' 

MiiudiMlppI , 

LoaUiana 

Texas. 

Arkaunas 

Teuneaaee 

West  Vlrginlft ... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 


5.842.000 

2.568.000 

8,482,000 

8,154.000 

643,000 

2.55^000 

88,904,000 

8.450,000 

16,837,000 

236.000 

1, 412, 000 

2,061.000 

1,260,000 

224.000 

615,000 

180,000 

686,000 

698,000 

472,000 

666,000 

875.000 

2.890.000 

1,808,000 

8,738.000 

11,090,000 


60.228 

27,034 

85.628 

83.916 

6,496 

81.544 

360.682 

40, 114 

192.202 

4,141 

20.176 

34.350 

19,997 

3.725 

9.176 

1.998 

9,081 

8,805 

6,055 

8.708 

12,147 

88,561 

26,291 

61,067 

161,100 


$2,687,820 

1, 181, 280 

1,323,160 

2,050,100 

450.100 

1.583.000 

13.222.660 

1. 807, 500 

6.371,430 

132.  IGO 

706,000 

1. 183,  550 

693.000 

179.200 

639,600 

198.000 

636,000 

520, 260 

396,480 

537.700 

568,750 

1,195,000 

984,860 

t491,200 

6,077,800 


1,029.760 

585.058 

955,238 

560,183 

69,657 

459,766 

6,458.374 

616,920 

3, 253,  748 

48,655 

3!  1,872 

306.389 

105,838 

3,738 

19,668 

274 

13,058 

12,518 

47, 810 

84,782 

82,176 

217. 816 

250.846 

851,000 

8,185,000 


1.083,058 

615, 851 

055,238 

611,258 

60.657 

574. 707 

4,062,158 

514,100 

2.711,4.%7 

48,655 

28:i,  520 

281,  838 

81,414 

2.990 

15,120 

211 

10.882 

0,625 

30,777 

70, 652 

24,751 

181.097 

828,043 

370.000 

3,450.000 


$12,614,560 

7, 605, 754 

11,462,850 

9,627.828 

1.205,066 

7.  Klfl,  022 

68, 229, 075 

9, 000, 570 

39.  (»44. 97« 

0^1,170 

4.  orw,  712 

4, 3fX>.  CM 

1,12I,RKJ 

47, 473 

261,584 

5.200 

174,077 

1.M.530 

525. 01 0 

8m».01« 

410.244 

2. 607. 702 

2,508,460 

8,422,250 

81,850,000 
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States  and  TerritoriM. 


Potatoes. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Ysloe. 


Hsy. 


Tods. 


Aores. 


Valne. 


MichSssn . . 
IndisoA.... 

Illinois 

WisooBsin . 
liinneeotft. . 

lows 

Hissonri... 
Kansas;.... 
Xebrask*.. 
California.. 
Oreffon....* 
Hmda .... 
Golorado... 


in,  loj.iioo 
:,iJ^\1^00 

s  ^::l,  ..100 

0,  ^^  I,  iKK) 
7,  \i,m 

4,:;.iiKtK)0 
:..^7.;.^K)0 
,(K)0 


I, 


Dakota 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexioo.. 

Utah 

Washington.. 
Wyoming. .... 


Total. 


f;44.ooo 

«v^  <K)0 
,  3JL^^K)0 

:n\^)00 

-JJ,  (NK) 

iflM.  ilOO 
.  -^liC.  1100 

ii..y,i)00 


140,582 

82.305 

135,427 

108,866 

01,310 

137.603 

78,276 

85,085 

47.850 

58,004 

12,587 

4,040 

7,161 

1,180 

14.128 

3,000 

2,781 

477 

8,408 

10,218 

1.160 


?,4.Vi.  J60 

'^  ^.■■■|  140 

] ,  r.'  r.  .00 

:t.  r,"'.. '>40 

i:,  rx-,480 

:i  : :(.   iKK) 

l,L^]i.v-UO 

:i,  :u.i.  'WO 

il  V-WO 

-  .     700 

:e^i.  400 

^^.  760 

A-ll\  UO 

!'■■. -.JSO 
:  >20 
100 
(00 
KH) 
^00 


1,741,027 
'J  40,000 
4  j26,000 
%  132,844 

i;  730, 000 

'    •02,500 

t.  «5,000 

4  ^>40.000 

-.  «7.500 

\,  #5,000 

.25, 000 

185.000 

84.800 

30,000 

>U6,000 

J02,000 

150,000 

26,000 

108,000 

^,600 

10,600 


1,24     101 

1,44>.  <MW 

2,81      KM) 

1.63  1    )iM 

l,8^     WO 

3.7^i  .  WO 

1.2^     1)00 

8,8(     1)00 

1.07  ,1)00 

02  .^)00 

3t  ,  )00 

1^'   )00 

7'1,rK» 

!'  1)00 

4i'.<)00 

U    <)00 

l^    )oo 

S'    ')00 

12u.  )00 

15a.  1)00 

IJ^cWO 


$10,875,013 

14, 716, 800 

25,110,000 

18,102.253 

12,0ra.WH) 

21,262,500 

10, 237.  500 

20,806,200 

8,834.000 

14, 882, 450 

6^250,000 

1.618,500 

1.188,800 

406.000 

3,278.200 

.    2,106.000 

1,850.000 

851,000 

1.082,000 

1,145,826 

243,750 


180,648,000 


2,220,880     75,634,280 


Tohacoo. 


48,470,460 


38,671,608     886,189,308 


Statat  and  Territories. 


Ponada. 


Acres. 


Yslne. 


Cotton. 


Aores.         Yahie. 


New  Hampshire . 
Hassaohnsetts... 

Conneotieat 

NewTbrk  .••..•• 
PennsylTania.... 


North  CarollBa......  ... 

Booth  CaroUna 


136^000 
8, 715, 000 
8,481,000 
8,168,000 
84,143,000 
81. 266, 000 
88,768,000 
84»868,000 


86 
2,780 
8.064 
5,386 
25,881 
41,811 
148,486 
60,600 


$16. 048 
458.230 
1. 175, 644 
870.440 
3. 585. 015 
2,281,615 
7,882,461 
4,008,670 


Georgia. 
Floriaa.  . 
Alabama  ... 
Mississippi. 
Iioolsiana... 

Texas 

Arkansas  M. 


WestVirgini* 

Kentnoky 

Ohio 

Indiana ...... •.•■••....... 

Illinois 

Wisconsin..... < 

Missoorl 

▲II  other  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, inolading  Mis- 
aonri  for  cotton 


1.111,000 
31,382,000 

3,343,000 

308,682,000 

20,340.000 

9, 318, 000 

3,8U,000 
14,360,000 
15, 810, 000 


8.673,000 


3.186 
45,048 

4,148 

276,138 

85,083 

12,812 

5,736 
14,663 
16,170 


8.610 


83,325 

2, 187, 440 

224,828 

15, 651. 000 

2,113,128 

624. 300 

276,080 

1.484,720 

1.201,560 


440,640 


13,500 
404,100 
511,800 
807.400 

57,300 
048,700 
883,200 
485,200 
885,400 
631.400 
818,800 


46.303 
1.061.048 
1, 716, 128 
2,858.830 

268.111 
2, 740, 841 
2,382,447 

822.581 
8,186,668 
1.258.858 

815.678 


$683,883 
17.668,211 
33.337,886 
85,141,278 
3,151,500 
28,862,805 
38,426,048 
21..426,432 
45, 830, 516 
23.711,068 
14,158,848 


80,200 


70, 820    1. 304. 040 


Total. 


541, 504, 000 


724.068 


44. 160, 151 


5,682,000 


17. 430, 612  253, 003, 3^5 
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Table  showing  the  average  yield  per  acre  and  the  price  per  bushel,  pound,  or  ion,  of  f am 

products  for  the  year  1884. 


Com. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Bariey. 

SUtot  and  Territories. 

Bush- 
els. 

Price 

per 

busheL 

Bush, 
els. 

Price 

per 

buaheL 

Bush- 

els. 

Price 

per 

busheL 

Bush- 
els. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Bush- 
eU. 

Price 

per 

busheL 

Maine 

84.7 
83.2 
83.2 
84.0 
80.4 
81.0 

3ai 

82.0 
8L0 
1&5 
21.8 
35.2 
12.6 

0.2 
10.8 

0.5 
13.0 
13.5 
12.7 
10.1 

las 

20.3 
20.0 
22.1 
80.0 
28.0 
2l».0 
80.0 
24. « 
83.5 
34.5 
83.0 
86.9 
37.7 
3U.0 
27.8 
2.'i.  3 
28.1 
21.1 
80.0 
10.8 
25.8 
20.1 
2L7 
82.7 

$0  75 
76 
05 
72 
78 
65 
CO 
54 
62 
43 
48 
66 
60 
68 
70 
80 
01 
62 
67 
62 
54 
45 
56 
43 
41 
40 
34 
81 
34 
83 
23 
26 
22 
18 
60 
C2 
68 
65 
07 
30 
75 
75 
G8 
70 
75 

15,0 
14.7 
16.8 
17.8 

$125 
1  20 
1  05 
1  12 

13.*3 
9.1 
13.8 
15.5 
1L5 
12.0 
11.1 
9.9 
10.1 

a2 
n.o 

6.3 
5.6 
8.9 
5.4 

10  90 
88 
71 
81 
75 
72 
63 
67 
04 
65 
65 
67 
80 
100 
1  20 

29.0 
8.2.5 
35.0 
80.4 
27.4 
29.6 
30.0 
21.1 
27.0 
23.4 

lao 

10.3 
7.5 
0.0 

ao 

0.4 
12.4 

a8 

11.5 
22.0 
15.5 
18.5 
17.0 

ia4 
2ao 

33.4 
30.0 
32. 8 
33.5 
35.2 
3a7 
2a  7 
85.0 
83.7 
27.0 
28.0 
31.9 
35.0 

$0  43 
45 
40 
45 
47 
42 
30 
37 
35 
35 
35 
4J 
4G 
50 
57 
UO 
55 
57 
M 
42 
45 
42 
39 
35 
2U 
29 
27 
23 
24 
20 
2U 

30 
58 
40 

2L8 
2a  3 
2a  1 
23.1 
24.3 
1!J.  2 
I'i  5 
15.7 
lit.  4 

$0  7.1 
76 
07 
8.5 
fc6 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut ........... 

16.4 
16.5 
18.0 
18.6 
10.6 
12.8 
&0 
6.1 
6.1 
6.4 

1  00 
85 
00 
86 
85 
83 
80 
80 
1  05 
105 

New  York 

00 

Now  Jersey 

06 

I'eunsvlvania.... . .. . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland  .....•••  •••••• 

27.8 
14.0 
11.2 
14.9 

ia2 

70 

Virginia * 

70 

95 

1  00 

1  05 

North  Carolina 

South  CaroUna 

Georiria 

Florida 

Alabama  .............. 

&0 
5.0 

1  00 
100 

5.4 

ao 
a8 

10.6 

a7 
as 
a5 
a8 
ao 

10.2 

lao 
ia2 

14.1 
14.8 
11.6 
11.7 
17.2 

ia8 

10.8 

ia4 

1  25 
1  20 
1  20 
68 
05 
1  70 
75 
60 
66 
67 
64 
47 
45 
39 
38 
60 
85 
82 
68 
65 

las 

1  10 

Mississippi 

Texas  .....•••••••..... 

lao 

7.6 
7.0 
10.5 
10.6 
15.8 
16.5 
12.5 
U.6 
14.0 
15.0 
12.0 
11.8 
16.5 
14.5 
13.2 

lao 

1&9 
20.0 
13.4 
14.5 
18.0 
18.0 
13.0 
18.0 
12.6 
16.0 

87 
93 
75 
80 
74 
75 
74 
67 
63 
60 
60 
55 
62 
45 
42 
73 
48 
1  00 
50 
75 
40 
72 
70 
90 
82 
60 
73 

las 

70 

Tennesifee  .......••.•.. 

14.9 

19.4 
22.3 

2a  7 

21.6 
21.6 
2a5 
23.2 
24.2 
22.3 
21.6 
25.7 
21.0 
23.6 
35.9 
2a  1 

2a  5 
ia4 
2a  8 
2a9 

34.6 

ia5 
2a5 
2a4 

72 

Weat  VlrRinia 

75 

Kentucky 

GD 

Ohio 

61 

Mlcliif^an. ...... ....... 

57 

Indiana.. .•••.. 

Illinois 

67 
51 

Wisconsin 

47 

Minnesota 

85 

Iowa 

85 

Missouri 

00 

Kanfuis  ..•..•••... 

83 

Nebraska.............. 

33 

California 

Oreiron 

62 
47 

Nevada 

80 

Colorado.. 

17.6 

60 

57 

Arizona 

55 

DakoU 

20.8 

lao 

87 
40 

87.5 

sao 

83.5 
20.0 
24.9 
84.9 
30.0 

23 
43 
35 
42 
35 
35 
40 

87 

Idaho 

CO 

Montana 

60 

New  Mexloo 

70 

Utah 

las 
ia8 

60 
65 

45 

Washington 

45 

Wyoming 

Average 

25.8 

85.7 

13.0 

64.5 

12.2 

5L9 

27.4 

28 

23.6 

4a7 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes. 

Hay. 

Tobacco. 

Ck>ttoii. 

states  and  Terri- 
tories. 

Bush- 
els. 

Price 

per 

busheL 

Bush- 
ela. 

Price 

per 

busheL 

Tons. 

Price 

Pounds. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Bales. 

per 
|h>iiim1. 

Maine 

17.0 

ia4 
lao 
lai 

7.9 
12.1 

las 

12.7 
114 

lao 

12.6 
12.4 

as 

$0  55 
00 
ai 

80 
80 
70 
56 
65 
68 
55 
70 
70 
70 

97 
95 
98 
93 
09 
81 
94 
86 
85 
67 
70 
CO 
63 
60 
•7 

$0  46 
46 
88 
05 
70 
60 
89 
55 
39 
66 
50 
65 
65 
80 

104 

.95 

.95 
LOO 

.90 
LOO 

.80 
LIO 
L20 
L20 
LOO 
LIO 
L80 
L30 
L80 
L80 

$12  25 

13  00 
12  00 
17  60 
17  80 

17  00 
12  50 

14  75 
12  00 
14  00 
12  95 
12  00 
10  60 
12.70 

18  80 

OtnU. 

Cetits. 

Kinr  Hampshire.... 

1.417 

ILS 

Veiiuont • 

^ilas^iaob  usotts 

1,301 

12.2 

K'liodo  Isliind 

Conuocticnt 

L170 
1,515 

12.4 
12.0 

v«w  York 

New  Joraey 

Pennsylvania 

1.314 

ia5 

Delaware. — 

Maryland 

748 
667 
601 

7.3 

7.4 

1L6 

.29* 

.88 
.80 
.S7 

Virginia 

0  a 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

9.3 
g.3 

Georgia.......— ... 

•••••••• 

,^, 

as 
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Table  skawmg  (he  average  yield  per  acre  and  the  price  per  husheJ,  pound,  or  ton,  hf  farm 
produoUfor  the  year  18^ — Continued. 


Baokwheat. 

Potatoea. 

Hay. 

Tobaooo. 

Cotton. 

Stotes  And  Terri- 
torlM. 

Bnah- 
ela. 

Prioe 

per 

boaheL 

Bnah. 
ela. 

Prioe 

per 

bOahel. 

Tona. 

Price 
tun. 

Poonda. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Baloa. 

Prire 
pound. 

Florida .,— 

90 
70 
72 
78 
05 
73 
62 
72 
73 
75 
00 
76 
70 
00 
91 
91 
85 
87 
91 
05 
110 
80 
00 
55 
05 
105 
105 
09 
100 
120 
OS 

$1  10 

too 

87 
84 
05 
65 
50 
52 
40 
42 
25 
85 
34 
26 
27 
28 
38 
45 
20 
00 
30 
70 
60 
75 
82 
55 
66 
80 
33 
30 
00 

1.30 
1. 20 
L30 
1.30 
1.20 
1.30 
1.20 
1.10 
1.30 
1.30 
1.40 
1.411 
1.40 
1.30 
1.40 
1.40 
1.30 
L80 
1.30 
L60 
1.50 
1.30 
1.30 
L20 
1.40 
L20 
1.00 
1.80 
1.40 
L60 
1.30 

$10  00 
13  40 
12  85 

11  00 
10  25 

12  75 
12  00 
10  00 

0  75 
10  00 
0  ".'» 

Cent: 

.21 
.24 
.37 
.  51 
.31 
.42 
.88 

CetiU. 
"!J.  1 

A I  ft  bftiQ  ft  ..•••••••■•  • 

9. .'( 

MLwimippi ......... 

!)  H 

LDiiitfiftiift  •«.■•.•.... 

9  U 

Toxftfl.. ••••.. ....... 

0  1' 

ArkftnuftA  ........... 

608 
607 
565 
756 
816 

7.5 
7.0 
9.6 
7.5 
7.2 

1>.  2 

Tomi^Hve 

6.2 

a« 

9.8 
8.5 
13.2 
9.8 
9.8 

a9 

10.7 
10.5 
11.6 
11.7 
11.8 
23.0 
16.0 

$0  68 
72 
70 
70 
60 
67 
67 
51 
55 
67 
00 
63 
55 
60 
60 

9.3 

We«t  Vlrginift 

Keutucky  .......... 

Ohio 

xrifthiffAii    .  ._ 

Indiiuift. ..........  a. 

7  30 
0  24 
6  20 
4  43 
4  20 
6  30 
4  23 
3  48 

10  31 
10  00 

8  30  1 

12  00  1 

13  50  1 
3  70 

13  00 
13  00 
13  50 
0  60 

9  35 
12  50 

727 
688 
970 

6.7 
7.0 
10.2 

IlUuoia 

AVUcoiiain. ......... 

Minneaota 

lowft..... ........... 

Missoori 

078 
>  426 

7.6 

KanMA ,-..... 

^ 

Nebrftaka 

California 

110 

Oregon  ............. 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona............. 

^   

Dakota ............. 

to.  9 

63 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wftt»hinston 

'.'.'.\'.\. 

Wyprnlvfff 

ATerago 

12.6 

58.9 

85.8 

3ao 

L26 

8  17  1      747.2 

a2l          .33 

0.2 

*  Upland  only. 
Table  ihowing  the  average  caeh  value  per  acre  of  farm  products  for  the  year  18^. 


Statea  and  Ter- 
ritoriea. 


Corn. 


Wheat. 


Bye. 


Oata. 


Barley. 


Buck- 
wheat 


Potatoes. 


Uaj. 


Tobacco. 


Cot- 


Maine 

KewHampahire 

YermoDt 

Maaaachnaetta.. 
Bhode  laland . 
Conneoticnt .. 
New  York... . 
New  Jeraey... 
Pennaylyania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. 

Gi-oi-cia 

Kl..rida , 

Alabama 

Miaaiaalppi..... 
Louisiuiia. ..... 

Texaa 

Arkanaaa 

Tennesaee 

Weat  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana........ 


$26  02 
25  21 
21  55 
24  48 
23  73 
20  16 
18  05 
17  28 
16  11 

7  97 

10  47 

8  52 
7  50 

6  27 

7  58 
7  60 

7  9^ 

8  37 

8  52 
996 
997 

9  11 

11  22 
049 

12  80 
11  20 

980 


$18  74 
17  67 
17  50 
19  89 


16  42 

14  01 

1170 

11  67 

903 

10  6S 

6  41 

639 

6  89 

6  74 


$11  96 
7  07 
983 
12  58 
866 
865 
608 
663 
644 
5  81 
7  12 
4  24 
448 
3  86 
642 


602 
495 


809 
706 
523 
889 
7  81 

11  47 

12  21 
885 


0  81 
7  14 
7  62 
7  24 
7  00 
405 
684 
527 
4  97 
582 
6  42 


$12  47 
14  61 
14  01 
13  69 
12  86 
12  45 
10  50 

7  81 
9  78 
820 
630 
434 

8  44 
450 
509 
664 
6  80 
4  09 
6  67 
924 
698 
507 
662 
644 

8  12 

9  70 
8  10 


$15  88 
15  42 

15  46 

19  63 

20  87 

16  61 
14  83 
10  71 
14  15 


19  44 
10  23 
10  63 
14  85 
18  87 


11  86 


11  08 


10  75 
14  55 
13  87 
16  20 
12  84 
12  80 


$0  85 
965 
10  95 
12  92 
635 
8  40 
7  72 
826 

7  18 

8  81 
8  85 
8  65 
6  13 


4  23 
622 
686 
597 
796 
026 


$44  62 

43  70 

87  24 
00  45 

69  29 
48  60 

88  66 

47  30 

33  15 
81  91 

34  99 
8:1  00 
34  6G 

48  11 
6tf  71 
99  10 

70  04 
62  64 
65  48 
61  75 
46  82 
81  00 
37  44 
29  20 
31  50 
22  50 
20  60 


$11  64 
12  35 

12  00 
15  75 
17  80 

13  60 

13  75 
17  70 

14  4  a 
14  00 

14  21 

15  GO 

13  7.S 
l.S  8-5 
17  21) 

24  <;7 

16  OH 
16  06 

14  30 
12  30 
16  67 
14  40 

11  00 

12  68 

13  00 
13  65 
10  22 


$167  17 

"ice  6i' 


145  7»  . 
181  »0  . 


i:i7  03  t. 


41  :h  $12  M 
57  GO   16  '5 

, '  11  ><K 

II  75 

'  10  IM) 

16  4M 
2:i  22 
14  Zl 
18  8J 

17  30 


88  14 
48  78 
54  21 
56  68 
58  73 


48  73 
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Table  lowing  the  average  oa$h  value  per  acre  of  farm  products  for  the  year  1884 — ContM. 


States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 

Com. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Potatoes. 

nay. 

TolMCCO. 

Cot^ 

loo. 

Illinois 

$0  30 
8  35 
11  06 

7  93 
858 

8  12 
6  70 

18  00 
17  26 

17  20 

18  24 
14  11 

900 

14  84 
18  98 
13  09 

15  17 
24  63 

•7  31 
8  40 
7  50 

6  60 

7  30 
7  48 

6  10 
950 
864 

18  86 

11  20 
10  04 

667 

13  58 

12  60 
12  23 

14  75 

7  67 
1171 

♦7  62 
6  37 

5  79 
4  40 
587 

6  01 

6  21 

7  02 
10  69 

"io*68' 

$7  55 

804 

704 

.     7  33 

6  67 

7  70 
•  40 

10  26 
840 
18  53 
14  00 

•It  00 

10  90 
8  47 

7  81 
12  96 

8  40 
696 

12  26 

16  88 
22  47 

11  83 
10  08 

9  91 

17  32 
20  76 

13  66 
10  58 
1180 

•6  46 

4  50 

5  80 
5  90 
698 
786 
620 

13  78 
963 

'**6"87' 

•26  86 
■ja  40 

24  57 

25  48 
28  05 
89  16 

26  89 
57  00 
83  01 
55  97 
54  03 
41  81 
80  40 

67  76 

68  80 

65  86 
82  99 
86  00 

66  87 

•8  74 
8  06 
6  20 
5  07 

8  10 

5  50 
4  52 

15  47 
15  00 
10  79 

15  60 

16  20 

6  18 

15  60 
18  00 

17  65 

9  10 
14  03 

16  25 

•48  13 
90  KO 

""ii'ii 

61  18 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa............ 

Mlssoori 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada ......... 

Colorado 

Arizona .... .... 

DakoU 

IrtAho 

7  51 
5  21 

"Tio* 

10  94 

8  62 
12  89 

11  71 
841 
8  71 

12  22 
12  00 

••"*"• 

Montana 

New  Mexico.... 
Utah 

Washington.... 
Wvominic 

ATeraffe.. 

9  19 

8  38 

684 

7  68 

U41 

746 

at  00 

10  27 

60  94 

U66 

A  general  ewnmarg  showing  the  eetitnated  quantities,  number  of  acres,  and  aggregate  value 
of  the  crops  of  the  farm  in  1884. 


Products. 

Quantity  pro- 
duced. 

Number  of 
acres. 

Value. 

Indian  oom .••.■......•.• 

..............bushels.. 

1,796,628,000 
612,765,000 
28,640,000 
683,628,000 
61, 203, 000 
11, 116, 000 
190,642,000 

69.683,780 
89. 475. 885 

2. 343. 963 
21.300,917 

2,008,818 
870,403 

2,220.980 

•640,735.600 

880. 802. 200 

14, 857, 040 

161.628.470 

20, 779, 170 

6.549,020 

76, 524, 200 

Wheat 

Bye 

Oats 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Potatoes.. ....•.••••.. .•••.••. 

Toftsl 

8,183,622,000 

138.513.746 

1,259,835,810 

.................tons.. 

Hay 

48,470,460 

541,504,000 

.      5,682,000 

88,571,593 

724.608 

17, 430, 612 

306. 139, 809 

Tobacco  

Cotton 

pounds.. 

„bales. 

44.160.151 
253,993,386 

Grand  total 

10.5.249,619 

1.954.128,655 

Table  showing  the  average  yield  and  cash  value  per  acre,  and  price  per  unit  of  quantity  of 
farm  products  for  the  year  1884. 


Products. 

per  acre. 

ATorage 

price  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 

Average 

yalue 
per  acre. 

! 

l»roducts. 

Averaoe 

yiold^ 

per  acre. 

Average 

price  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 

Averag* 

value 
per  acre. 

Indian  com. bushels. 

Wiieat do.... 

Kyo do.... 

Ost« do.... 

liurley do 

25.8 
13.0 
12.2 
27.4 
23.5 

•0  35.7 
04.5 
51.9 
28.0 
48.7 

•9  19 
8  38 
634 
7  58 

1141 

Buckwheat  bushels. 

Potatoes do  .. 

Hay tons.. 

Tobacco . . .  pounds . . 
Cotton bales.. 

12.6 

av8 

1.26 

747.2 

.33 

•0  58.9 

39.6 

8  17 

8.2 

•9.2 

10  27 
60  94 
14  56 

*P«rpouxML' 
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FAEM  ANIMALS. 

Table  9\&wing  the  eeUmated  number  of  animaU  on  fama,  total  value  tj  each  kindf  avd 
average  price,  January,  1885. 


StotM  and  TerritoriM. 


HortM. 


Knmbw. 


Aytamge 
price. 


Yalue. 


Knlet. 


Knmber. 


ATerage 
prioe. 


YUae. 


Maine 

Now  FTampshire 

Vermont 

Maasacbnsetts.. 
Khode  IsUud ... 
Connecticut .... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennaylTania..., 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

IdlssiMlppi ..... 

Loniaiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia.. 

Sen  tacky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana , 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missoori 

Kansas ......... 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado , 

Arizona  ........ 

DakoU 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wanhington.... 
Wyoming 

Total 


80,394 
40, 138 
77,049 
02,043 
9,807 
47,450 

635,142 
80.843 

574, 658 
22,109 

125. 244 
229,265 
141,167 

62,167 
106,776 

28,662 
120,024 
122,700 
111,  856 
033, 516 
166,209 
282,945 
129,040 
871,878 
738,002 

420. 245 
616,856 

1»  038, 375 

888.022 

818, 655 

917,008 

716, 736 

633.404 

310, 381 

265, 225 

149. 333 

40.506 

98, 700 

8,801 

117, 936 

29.545 

105,  000 

17,096 

50,936 

73,  824 

18,785 


$89  19 
86  74 

81  56 

104  08 

105  17 
99  28 

100  36 
103  70 
97  14 
08  92 

84  19 
73  57 
77  71 
95  18 

82  59 
88  32 

71  03 

73  30 
58  99 
40  55 
60  13 
70  20 
60  03 
68  40 
80  04 

85  37 
77  82 
75  55 
77  13 
80  06 

74  85 
50  19 

74  48 

75  48 
02  05 
55-83 
60  75 
56  25 
52  00 

72  35 
56  50 
55  81 
37  69 

44  56 
64  79 

45  89 


li 


$7,  ':i78, 051 

^. 1:82, 230 

1^  i33.052 

IP.  157,435 

^  131,402 

4,711.730 

tvi,742,851 

'116,719 

:.\'^22,278 

^.187,022 

'44,292 

.   .  ^88,407 

11^;|70,088 

.^  317, 055 

H,  736,040 

J.r)22.&96 

^. -SO,  232 

H,  l^9^  910 

'1.  .98,385 

l;7,?'54,074 

'^  ut)9, 559 

li», -^82,739 

-H,  107, 631 

::>.  186,455 

■Mil,  716 

1  .-76,316 

1 7, 1^95,306 

7-.  1 19, 231 

L 'J.  ■.-97,554 

:-.  :98,309 

!>:,  1:46,460 

■!  J,;  164, 414 

111.727,030 

!:.:,■]  27, 668 

li;   157,211 

H..  37, 261 

1,  180,740 

5-51,875 

« 57,  052 

6,  .-^2,  670 

1,  669,  293 

5, 860, 050 

678.200 

2, 260, 708 

4, 783, 057 

862,044 


804 


$86  43 


6.107 

9,814 

23,900 

4,021 

12,967 

84.342 

84.596 

70.415 

143,848 

11.568 

181.088 

144. 620 

75,830 

164, 033 

106, 838 

188,587 

6,349 

116, 061 

21, 817 

6,718 

54,399 

125,730 

8,091 

10,  U50 

49,027 

196.806 

75,824 

27,454 

31,551 

2.040 

1.434 

7,660 

1.129 

4,840 

955 

2,800 

10.488 

3.247 

061 


111  67 
121  85 

111  35 
113  59 

112  29 
89  02 

84  47 

101  21 
95  62 

100  87 
86  49 
91  69 

85  18 
57  60 

69  04 

76  88 

77  09 
76  40 
89  01 

102  10 
85  63 
84  70 
02  37 
98  52 
89  66 

70  95 
91  50 
93  60 
84  80 
67  70 
80  31 
75  22 
70  00 
04  55 

78  00 
75  65 
49  18 
62  76 
88  98 


$20,275 


]. 


J, 


570, 299 

130,254 

ii82, 207 

i  Mi,  745 

.356,004 

,  057, 125 

7.„;M),294 

7,  126,702 

i;3,  754,268 

1,160,076 

11,313,477 

rE/^60,208 

i3.i.)6,408 

iJ  J  48. 801 

7.376,096 

14.  Ck  18. 566 

4^,444 

8,S77.60« 

l,[itl,031 

r^!».808 

4.068.186 

lij,r49,83l 

747,866 

JM,  126 

4,:3J5,7C1 

l\  lnJ7, 043 

M*  17, 890 

'1,  ^\9, 694 

2,6*9,749 

11)9,444 

1 15. 165 

im,  663 

79.030 

137,622 

74,490 

111,540 

:>15, 800 

:.W,782 

(JO,  705 


|U.  664. 572 


73  70 


852,282.947 


1.972,509 


82  38  I  162, 497  097 


Milch  cowa. 


States  and  Territories. 


Namber. 


Average 
price. 


Value. 


Oxen  and  other  cattle. 


Number. 


Avomgo 
price. 


Value. 


Elaine 

New  Ilampshire. 

Vermont , 

Masaachu  setts . . 
Rhode  Island..., 
Connecticut..... 

New  York , 

Kew  Jersefr 

PennsylTanla.... 
l>elaware.. ...... 

^Caryland 

Virginia 

Koith  Carolina.. 


103,716 

96,109 

225,711 

163, 431 

22.101 

121, 006 

1, 541. 122 

167.857 

893.195 

28,309 

128.493 

247.807 

241.869 


$32  00 

82  43 
26  00 

35  00 

36  50 
34  67 

33  00 
88  75 

34  05 

83  60 
34  00 
24  31 
17  00 


$5,288,913 
3. 116, 816 
5,868.486 
5, 720. 085 
806,687 
4, 195, 278 

60. 867, 026 
6,504,459 

30,413,290 

051,367 

4. 368. 762 

0.024.188 

41,103.273 


187,030 
188.948 
180, 416 
107,800 

18,024 
108,902 
877,181 

69,947 
875,994 

26,005 
189,693 
432.452 
427,898 


$31  10 
81  42 
28  38 
32  18 
37  88 
34  39 
85  97 
85  67 
80  66 
80  06 
27  74 
20  78 
1101 


$5,  8.13.  4tA 
4.  it05.  74li 
6. 120, 2(16 
3. 4ri8, 2U4 
4HC,837 
3.745.140 

81. 652, 201 
2.405,000 

28, 761. 617 

823,691 

8,872,282 

8, 986,  853 

6.096.265 
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Table  ahotoing  the  eaiimated  number  of  animals  on  farmSj  fc, — Continned. 


Slates  and  Territories. 


Hilch  cows. 


Number. 


Average 
price. 


Value. 


Oxen  and  other  cattle. 


Number. 


ATerage 
price. 


Value. 


8  Mith  Carolina.., 

Georflia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MiHHiiudppi 

Louimana 

Texaff 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia.-.. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan.—..... 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota .• 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska , 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Aiicona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana.......... 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian  Territory. 


141, 89e 
844.458 
46,975 
282,465 
272,081 
148,848 
700, 876 
208,062 
320,017 
104,606 
304, 720 
783,500 
416, 200 
530.  o:)3 
019,004 
548,716 
864,496 
1,150,182 
688,056 
637,472 
286,200 
231,743 
68,807 
16,350 
48,719 
18,188 
108,590 
20.621 
23,000 
17,680 
40,012 
61,108 
6,660 


$18  60 

17  60 
14  67 
16  00 
16  83 

18  20 
24  00 
20  22 
23  61 

29  00 

83  21 
33  47 
85  00 
33  84 

84  86 

30  44 
20  83 

80  00 

27  00 

81  00 

80  00 
88  50 

28  00 
40  00 
40  00 

81  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
27  00 
84  00 
83  50 
38  00 


$2,625,076 

6,028.015 

689,123 

4.519,440 

4,  570, 123 

2,  700, 034 

IG.  821, 024 

6, 420. 214 

7, 533, 600 

4, 773, 574 

10, 119. 751 

26,225,753 

14, 567, 000 

37,671,300 

82, 036, 470 

16. 702. 915 

10. 872. 916 
84, 505. 460 
18.577,512 
16, 661, 632 

8, 586, 270 

8,922,106 

1, 929, 116 

654.000 

1,048,760 

408,828 

8.140.110 

824,840 

920.000 

474,660 

1,800,408 

1,712,118 

215,808 


216.880 

610,811 

565,600 

432,090 

416, 204 

258.023 

4, 234, 923 

429,294 

466.084 

289, 519 

503,877 

1, 017, 820 

501,628 

870,896 

1,471,191 

710,053 

439. 897 

2,014,4&I 

1, 321, 731 

1,423.104 

1, 605. 350 

615.595 

551.668 

240,196 

849, 816 

217, 210 

419, 430 

223,178 

615,000 

959, 881 

145, 398 

253,414 

914, 940 

570,000 


$10  06 
10  75 
8  89 
10  07 
10  46 

12  as 

12  77 
12  63 
10  03 

23  37 
26  90 
29  40 
28  19 
28  08 
28  67 

24  87 

24  53 

26  23 
22  50 

25  81 

26  14 
80  38 

27  04 

27  67 
26  88 
21  00 

26  23 

27  00 

28  17 
18  83 

24  49 
27  54 

25  21 
25  00 


$2. 877, 005 

6,566.21H 

5,028.  l«l 

4. 299. 2!Mt 

4, 35*.  4:ir, 

3, 263.  9U1 

66, 784, 73li 

5,421,  9K} 

7,471.327 

6, 766,  a'.a 

13, 554, 291 

29, 923, 0»R 

14, 140.  893 

24, 623, 2  to 

42, 179,  046 

17,659,018 

10, 790, 073 

62,839,915 

29, 738, 94tf 

36. 730, 314 

89, 349, 849 

18,701,770 

14, 017. 103 

6,r22.204 

22,843,054 

4.501,410 

11,001,649 

6.025,806 

17,324,550 

18,074,550 

8,660,797 

6,070,022 

23,005,637 

14,250,000 


Total. 


18,004,722 


20  70 


412,008,003     20,866^673 


23  25     604,882,013 


StatM  and  Territories. 


Bheep. 


Number. 


Average 
price. 


Value. 


Hogs. 


Number. 


Average 

price. 

$8  70 

10  13 

8  80 

12  42 

1124 

0  02 

853 

9  70 

8  49 

0  20 

0  29 

4  30 

4  04 

4  14 

3  46 

2  72 

389 

3  25 

8  33 

3  64 

3  36 

4  02 

4  18 

473 

589 

6  07 

503 

5  24 

592 

524 

6  67 

Value. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Khode  Island... 
Connecticut  .... 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Di»laware 

Maryland 

Virjdnla 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina.. 

(leorgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I^misiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

ludiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 


548,374 

201,200 

885,802 

67,050 

20,866 

60,410 

1,697,685 

110, 848 

1,486,851 

22,510 

172,022 

477, 450 

488,850 

117,641 

532,547 

07,051 

843,925 

281,738 

121,234 

7,558,461 

225,020 

635,558 

637,665 

950,761 

4, 000, 035 

2, 364, 174 

1,122,182 

1,093,101 

1,282,047 

272,708 

472,303 


$2  84 
254 
2  06 
8  51 
8  70 
8  68 
8  47 
800 
8  10 
846 
8  65 
262 
1  87 
1  76 
1  40 
176 
1  47 
1  52 
1  68 
1  05 
1  64 

1  79 
223 
266 

2  50 
2  69 
238 
2  41 
2  19 
2  56 
2  48 


$1,283,195 

511, 290 

1.142,240 

238,536 

70,082 

218,662 

6,890,967 

476,199 

4.009.238 

77, 916 

627.880 

1,250.919 

669, 040 

207,048 

793, 495 

172,894 

505, 670 

428, 242 

203.678 

14,738.099 

809. 033 

1, 137. 649 

1,421,993 

2,529,024 

12.250,068 

6,859,628 

2, 670, 793 

2. 634. 373 

2,  809,  654 

09^132 

1,171,311 


71,416 

54,404 

74,115 

81,701 

14,840 

62,406 

736,796 

206,165 

1,114,536 

44,431 

309,142 

795,687 

1,432,509 

567,181 

1, 597, 937 

807.828 

1. 351, 152 

1,224.388 

563,874 

2, 233, 081 

1, 659. 181 

2, 021,  508 

416, 133 

2,052,665 

2, 467, 128 

849, 174 

2, 801, 211 

4, 090, 681 

1. 060. 934 

431,902 

4,800,998 


$627,747 

551,113 

619, 001 

1,014,726 

160,802 

619,068 

6,284.870 

1,900,801 

9,402,411 

304.334 

1,944.50:{ 

3.421.4.VI 

5, 787,  XM 

2, 318.  129 

5, 528,  Wi-' 

&35, 03  J 

4, 580, 405 

3,979,201 

1, 877, 700 

8,128.415 

5,  574, 848 

8, 126.  7U3 

1, 730. 436 

0, 709, 105 

13,297,620 

6,154.486 

15,<r70, 818 

21,435,1C8 

6,316,240 

2,263,166 

26,741,550 
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TalU  showing  the  eeiimaUd  number  of  animals  an  farme,  j'c, — Continned. 


Sutcs  and  Torritoriea. 


Sheep. 


Kumber. 


ATerajje 
price. 


Value. 


IIogB. 


Number. 


Average 
price. 


Value. 


MisMmri.... 
Kftiifffrf  ..... 
Nebraska  ... 
California... 

Oregon 

T^evada 

Colorado.... 
Arixoua  .... 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana.... 
New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming... 

Total. 


1,338,623 
838,143 
373,894 

5, 892, 911 

2,519.950 
42:j,  K85 

1, 185, 942 
853,335 
183.820 
191, 250 
625,000 

6, 410, 944 
620,730 
533.871 
609,960 


$1  70 

1  03 

2  11 
1  80 
1  61 
1  92 
1  86 

1  90 

2  30 
2  30 
2  46 

1  64 

2  12 
2  38 
2  08 


$2, 396, 135 
1, 617, 616 

788.  916 
11, 137.  60-2 
4, 057, 120 

813,  g.'iO 
2, 205, 852 
1, 021,  337 

439. 330 

439,875 
1,  537, 500 
8, 873,  948 
1, 315,  948 
1, 270, 623 
1, 268, 717 


4,210,193 

2,208,911 

1, 679, 200 

978,605 

187, 843 

14.256 

14,193 

9,853 

177,990 

26,762 

19,208 

24.088 

26,242 

63,590 


$4  02 
6  19 
6  25 
580 
3  76 
6  73 

8  03 

6  30 
5  78 
0  00 

9  80 

7  10 
9  28 
7  70 


$16,924,970 

13. 673. 159 

10, 495, 000 

5, 676,  257 

706, 200 

95,043 

126, 743 

82, 074 

1,028,782 

240,858 

189, 120 

177,415 

213, 526 

489,  712 


50, 360, 243 


2  14 


107, 960, 650  45, 142, 657 


5  02 


226, 401, 683 


The  returns  of  farm  animals  are  made  In  January  of  eacb  year,  in 
which  average  prices  by  counties  are  returned,  and  changes  in  num- 
bers by  carefnlly  estimated  percentages,  which  are  consolidated  into 
aggregates  of  numbers  and  averages  of  prices  for  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory. 

For  prices  and  numbers,  as  returned  in  January,  188G,  see  tables  in 
connection  with  the  crops  of  1885,  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

MAEKET  PEIOBS  OP  CATTLE. 
Prices  of  beeves  in  Chicago, 

The  price  of  beef  cattle  reached  the  highest  point  in  1882,  when,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  in  Chicago,  "extra  beeves''  sold  at  from  $9.15  to  $0.40 
per  cental  of  live  weight,  and  '*  choice '^  were  quoted  at  $8.05  to  $8.90. 
On  January  1, 1879,  when  the  upward  course  of  meat  values  began,  the 
figures  for  the  same  grades  were,  respectively,  $4.60  to  $5.00  and  $4.10 
to  $4.35. 

The  following  table  presents  the  record  of  prices  on  the  1st  day  ol 
January,  for  the  last  eleven  years : 


Toarfc 

Extra. 

Choice. 

Good. 

Modiun. 

1876         ............................. 

$5  25  to  $5  76 
5  00         550 
450         4  90 
4  10         4  35 
4  GO         4  75 

4  85         5  40 

5  85         6  35 
5  80         6  10 
0  30         6  40 
0  25         6  60 
4  80         6  00 

$4  60  to  $6  10 
4  50         4  80 
4  00         4  40 
860         400 

$4  00  to  $1  50 

1877  ................—•-•—..•••— 

a  80         4  40 

1878 

$5  16  to  $5  40 

4  60         6  00 

5  00         5  25 

5  75         0  25 
0  50         6  85 

6  25         G  50 

7  00         7  25 
6  65         6  65 
6  17         6  70 

3  50         3  85 

1879 

8  00         3  5G 

1880        ..  ...•......••.•.......•..••. 

*3  50          4  40 

18lil 

•3  75         4  05 

mfsz    .         .^... .......... 

4  60         5  16 

5  40         5  70 

6  00         G  25 
5  75          6  30 
8  85         455 

1883 

4  40         6  00 

lasi 

4  50          5  00 

1885 

5  00          5  50 

1888 

3  50         4  15 

*  Good  to  medlam  Includos  two  grados. 

The  price  on  January  1, 1884,  was  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  any 
other  year  in  the  series.    There  was  little  variation  during  1884,  the 
extremes  being  $7.50  in  February  and  $0.60  in  May  for  "extra." 
24  Aa-^85 
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Price  of  Chicago  heeve$f  1885. 


Honths. 


Xxtnk 


Choloo. 


Good. 


Hedium. 


iTannarT... 
FebruAty.. 

MftToU 

AprU 

May. ...... 

June 

July 

August... 
B«pteml)er, 
October.... 
Kovember . 
December . 


$0  05  to  $0  86 
060         000 


6  75 
500 
540 
6  75 
000 
525 
6  90 
690 
600 
6  75 


OSO 

5  76 

6  75 
585 
020 
690 
000 
005 
6  80 
000 


10  25  to  $0  00 
0  00    0  40 

5  75 

6  00 
500 
505 

5  70 
650 

6  80 
5  87i 
555 
5  70 


4  76 
660 
650 

5  00 

4  25 
560 

5  80 
5  10 
586 


$6  75  to  $0  10 
540    5  00 


4  75 
4  76 
626 
625 
480 
400 
500 
6  00 
4  20 
4  40 


525 
5  00 

5  40 

6  40 
5  26 
600 
640 
560 
5  00 
5  20 


$5  00 
4  3C 
4  25 
4  25 
4  85 
4  90 

3  00 

4  00 
8  90 
4  00 
8  30 
340 


to  $5  50 
5  25 
5  00 
♦  75 
5  10 
.1  15 
4  25 
4  25 

\n 

4  00 
4  80 


The  movement  to  which  these  prices  refer  is  as  follows : 


Becdpts. 


Shipmentt. 


Cattle... 
Calvea  . 
Hoge... 
Sheep., 
nones. 


.number. 
....do. 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


l,90^618 

68,600 

0,037,685 

1,008.098 

10.850 


744.093 

88,010 

1.797.410 

200,277 
18.682 


rriooi  of  oaiiU  in  Kan$a$  City,  1885. 


Montlie. 

NatlTe  steers. 

Katiye  slUppers. 

Jamuiry ................  ............................ 

$2  60  to  $3  00 
250        3  60 
8  26        8  76 
3  05        4  36 
800        4  00 
8  65        486 
260        400 
2  25        4  00 
2  00        3  06 
2  00        3  00 
200        280 
2  25        8  36 

$3  00  to  $4  25 

400 

4  36        4  35 

4  10        4  80 

860        4  56 

4  40        4  05 

826        400 

4  15        4  25 

3  06 

2  50 

8  80        4  80 

846        886 

$4  35   to  $5  30 

February  .•..•.•.••..••...•.......••.•..••••.••.•... 

4  70         5  16 

IXarch 

4  32|        5  10 
4  15          6  05 

Aoril • 

iSy......v.v...v.;...v.....:;..;..::;™^ 

4  00          4  85 

JnnO   --r.t*.-t.T««->-.T'M'..Tf-r--.-rfM'r-rT«T...r«.T'rfrT*..T 

4  05          5  17| 
6  00          5  60 

July 

August .....•..•....•.■•••••.. 

4  50          4  85 

Seulember  .......................................... 

4  25          5  20 

October ......•••..•••..... 

4  26          6  75 

NoTember.  ......•.•...•......•....•....•.••••••••... 

4  35          4  00 

December 

3  76          4  60 

SWINE  BBBBDDTG  IS  AMERICA. 


The  swine-breeding  industry  is  a  very  important  branch  of  American 
agricultore.  The  numbers  in  sommer  are  in  recent  years  about  43,000,000 
to  45,000,000.  or  four-fifths  as  many  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  number  annually  slaughtered  are  now  about  28,000,000, 
which  is  less  by  1,000,000  or  2,000,000  than  four  years  ago.  The  expor- 
tation has  declined  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000  in  that  time. 

While  the  numbers  are  about  80  to  100  of  the  population  in  this 
country,  the  enumeration  in  Europe  gives  only  about  16  to  100  of  popu- 
lation. This  shows  how  relatively  small  is  the  European  consumption, 
how  easily  the  supply  may  become  a  glut,  and  how  seriously  an  increase 
of  production  in  those  countries  may  affect  the  demand  for  Americau 
pork« 
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EXPORT  OF  HOG  PRODUCTS,         PUTE  IL 
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The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  serine  in  Enropcan  coun> 
tries: 


CountilM. 


Ymn. 


SwiiM. 


Gonntriea. 


Yean. 


Swino. 


Austri* 

Iliiu^ary ............... 

liuJgium..... 

Deumark •& 

Franoe 

(it^rrpao  J.. ...... .•••••• 

Grt^tBiiUin  ...» , 

JrelftDd 

laid  of  Mad,  Sec 

Oreece 

Italy : 


1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1880 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1875 
1881 


2,721,541 

4,160,127 

646,875 

527,417 

5,565,620 

9, 205, 791 

2,684,891 

1,806,105 

15,619 

179,602 

1,168,916 


K«tlierlftnda 

PortagAl 

SoTiinaiilA ........ 

Bnasia  in  Europe, 

Serrl* 

Spain 

X^iiland.... 

Sweden , 

Iforvray ....  .....< 

Switserland 


1882 
1882 
1878 
1877 
1882 
1878 
1880 
1882 
1875 
1876 


403,018 
071.  vx,^ 
8.17.  uoO 

067,  040 
848,  C02 
154,  338 
430,  648 
101, 020 
834,515 


The  extraordinary  increase  of  onr  exportation  in  the  last  half  of  the 
decade  from  1871  to  1880  was  dne  to  the  harvest  failures  of  that  period 
in  Eorope  and  the  uniformly  large  com  crops  of  this  country.  The  re- 
sult was  a  greater  aggregate  value  of  exports  in  five  years  than  in  the 
flfly  years  from  1821  to  1870.    The  exhibit  is  as  follows : 

Valu€9  tf  expcrU  of  kogs  and  hog  producUf  hy  dooade9f  1821  to  1881. 


YMIt. 

DoUan. 

Yeaza. 

DoIlaxB. 

YMfff. 

DoUm. 

mi , 

1,864.116 
1,857.890 
1,291,322 
1,480,061 
1.832,679 
1,893,429 
1,555,698 
1,495.830 
1,493,629 
1,815,245 

IJUI 

2,621,687 
2,629,408 
2,110,020 
8,236,470 
2,991,288 
3.883,884 
6.630,842 
9,003,272 
9,245,885 
7,550,287 

1861  ......  •••..••. 

1862 

12,190,721 
24,298,808 
88,844,088 
29,438^992 
26,48^0tt 
17,044,886 
13,668,514 
19,190^928 
18^848^986 
15,490^400 

1842 

1843 

1863 

1834  .....•••...•. 

IRli 

IftlU 

1835.— 

1845 

1865 

1840  ..••.. ......... 

1867 

1847 

1848 

XoOo ..■■■■• •« •.•••> 

1829     ....a..—^.. 

IftAO 

1880         ..... 

1850 

1870... •.••••■■•... 

Total 

Total 

Total 

15,077,898 

40, 002;  888 

213,965.715 

1861 

1871. •>..■. ••••.... 

1881 

1,501,644 
1,028,196 
2.151,558 
1,796,001 
1,776,782 
1,388.344 
1,299.706 
1,812.846 
1, 777, 230 
1,804,894 

4,868,015 

8.765.470 

6,202,824 

11,061,016 

11,607,165 

12,770,548 

12,467,029 

9,430,272 

8.438,069 

10,829,516 

23,053,418 
45,074,672 
62,062,389 
60,120,476 
57,023.845 
68,608.005 
82.070.671 
M.  947, 238 
70.488,036 
8^259.331 

1S82 

1852  .....•••..•.... 

1872 

1888 

1858 

1878 

1884-. 

1854 •••••.. 

1874 

1885 

1855 

1875.... 

1836 

1856 

1876 

1887 

1857  — 

1888 

1858 

1878 

1889 

1859 

1879 

1840 

I860 

1880 

Total 

Total 

Total 

16^821.741 

90,439,424 

651,864,076 

*  Kot  tnclnding  hoga  j  lire  animala  not  being  aeparately  giren. 


In  the  first  twenty  years  in  this  long  period  the  advance  was  slow, 
though  the  aggregate  value  in  no  year  fell  below  $1,000,000.  A  marked 
acceleration  is  observed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tiurd  decade,  followed 
by  a  temporary  retrograde,  and  that  by  a  few  years  of  larger  exporta- 
tion in  the  fourth.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  the  development 
of  exportation  has  been  phenomenal. 

The  average  annual  exportation  for  twenty-five  years,  including  hogs 
with  pork  products,  has  been  530,000,000  pounds.  If  200  pounds  be 
taken  as  the  average  cured  product  of  a  hog,  as  it  is  very  nearly,  ti^o 
average  requirement  of  hogs  for  exportation  has  been  2|650,000.    The 
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annual  borne  consnmption  of  pork  products  daring  the  same  period  baa 
averaged  3,000,000,000  pounds,  as  an  investigation  of  the  most  comprc- 
bensive  data  relating  to  tbe  subject  sbows.  Tbis  makes  tbe  average 
production  of  twenty-five  years  3,530,000,000,  of  wbicb  tbe  exportation 
bas  been  15  per  cent.  Tbe  present  consumption,  at  70  i)Ounds  foreacb 
inbabitant,  is  about  4,000,000,000.  To  avoid  error,  as  to  tbe  number 
slaugbtered,  it  sbould  be  observed  tbat  tbe  average  weights  of  bog.s 
slaughtered  by  farmers  is  much  less  than  tbat  of  the  packers.  The 
average  weiglit  of  all  swine  slaughtered  is  estimated  at  about  175 
pounds. 

In  tbe  table  of  products  exported  during  tbe  last  twenty-five  years 
tbe  fluctuation  in  prices  is  remarkable.  As  a  rule,  the  lower  the  price 
the  larger  the  quantity  exported. 

Quantitif  of  produoU  exported. 


Llrehogi. 

Baocm  and  hams. 

Lerd. 

Pork. 

YeuB 

ended 
June  30— 

> 

Number. 

Price 
per 

hMd. 

Pounds. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Pounds. 

Price 

per 

pouod. 

Pounds. 

Prioe 

per 

poand. 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1805 

1800 

1867 

1868 

18(»* 

m 

8.886 
9,467 
0,199 
1,400 
051 
3,577 
1,399 

$7  06 
7  18 

10  18 
0  45 
0  12 

16  25 

11  21 
13  19 

.'ii\:54,267 
n  1,-12,786 
^L  v.  43, 600 

Tin,  .-86, 446 
r..i  00,712 
Ls;  ,..88,030 
2  ,i;48,226 
i:i,<59,064 
4if,  -28, 165 
.;i,-S;256 
73.446,864 
:Mi-  -.08.143 
;^r.,  :;81,737 
.117,  i 05, 405 
-.^h\jB6,540 
:;l^,  730,172 
-ii-.M.  1-57,146 
,n:C  ^14,351 
V  J,  [149,576 
7V,i.773,109 
7  i'J,  [44,545 
4  ■^•■^  026,640 
niu.  l58,670 
:i-.i.i09,868 

4:XM27,119 

CfmU. 

9.6 

7.3 

8.5 

11.1 

22.9 

16.7 

12.8 

12.5 

15.2 

15.7 

11.4 

8.6 

8.9 

0.6 

11.4 

12.1 

10.8 

&7 

7.0 

6.7 

8.2 

10.0 

11.2 

10.2 

9.3 

47,908,911 
118,673,807 
155,336,596 
07,100,765 
44,342,205 
30,110.451 
45, 608, 031 
64,555.462 
41,887,645 
35,808,630 
80,037.297 
109,651,660 
230, 634, 207 
205,627,471 
166,860,393 
168,405,839 
234,741,283 
842,667.020 
826,668,686 
874,979,286 
878,142,496 
250, 867, 740 
224,718,474 
265, 004, 719 
283,216,339 

Oentt. 
0.9 

a4 

10.1 

1L6 

20.6 

19.8 

14.6 

14.6 

17.8 

16.6 

13.2 

10.1 

0.2 

9.4 

13.7 

13.8 

10.9 

&8 

7.0 

7.4 

9.3 

1L6 

11.8 

9.5 

8.0 

31,M7,400 
CI,  820, 400 
ri^  570, 400 
05,  f  10, 400 
41,710,200 
Ml,  056,788 
L^7,374,877 
L'.^  TOO,  133 
14,4  39,832 
^1  ^9,831 
3[>, -^50,750 
f.7jB9,518 
c;*,  147,461 
V0J82,379 
,^(u  152,331 
M,  .95,118 
!:i^C71,894 
7]>89.255 
^;,  101,676 
0^149,780 
1<  7.^^28,086 
HI.',  ^147, 466 
*v:,  116.302 

1  ■•■::, ::(»,  313 

■71,  i  49, 365 

(kntt. 
8.3 
6.4 
6.6 
9.2 
16.4 
15.9 
13.1 
11.4 
14.2 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

i2,058 
8,770 
60.110 
90,720 
158,581 
64,079 
68,044 
65,107 
20.284 
75,129 
83,434 
77,456 
80,368 
16,129 
46,382 
55,025 

15  74 
700 
977 
790 

10  26 

1138 
985 

10  74 
0  13 
9  32 
5  05 
7  30 

14  01 

16  90 
13  63 
10  63 

1S.0 
ILO 

T.a 

7.8 
8.2 
10.1 
10.6 
9.0 
6.8 
5.7 
6.2 
7.7 
9.0 
10.0 
7.9 
7.2 

Total.. 

982, 338 

7,180,800,845 



4,412,034,653 

1,444,033,955 

*  Animals  not  soparately  enumerated  in  1869. 
t  Not  including  185,417  pounds  of  fresh  pork. 
X  Not  including  424,103  pounds  of  fresh  pork. 


THE  WHEAT  DISTEIBUTION. 

Tbe  wheat  crop  of  1884  was  about  five  times  as  large  as  the  croj)  ui 
1850.  Tbe  production  of  wheat  has  increased  during  this  period  iiearl  \ 
twice  as  fast  as  population.  It  has  been  stimulated  by  three  prominent 
causes :  (1)  The  possession  of  large  areas  of  fresh  lands,  easily  brought 
into  cnluvation:  (2)  the  extension  of  railroad  construction;  (3)  (more 
recently)  a  period  of  several  years  of  poor  crops  in  Western  Europe.  On 
the  retam  of  accostomed  European  yields  the  demand  fell  off,  our  ex- 
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portation  dfioUiied  in  consequence,  the  markets  were  surfeited,  prices 
were  reduced,  and  fiarmers  wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  the  wheat 
trade. 

The  expected  has  arrived.  The  prediction  has  been  fulfilled.  Wheat 
was  in  1885  at  the  lowest  figure  in'England  for  one  hundred  and  twenty - 
live  years.  Ten  years  ago  3ie  farmers  were  told,  in  Department  reports, 
that  overproduction  and  low  prices  Vere  inevitable,  unless  more  promi- 
nence should  be  given  to  other  crops.  Eighteen  years  ago,  in  the  sta- 
tistical report  for  October,  it  was  said  of  the  Northwest:  "Cattle  are 
high  in  price,  horses  very  high,  mUk  is  scarce,  and  butter  sometimes 
unknown,  while  straw-stacks  are  burning,  and  the  wheat  at  the  mercy 
of  speculators  and  the  railroads,  and  bringing  high  prices  only  under 
the  curse  of  God  upon  foreign  wheat  fields,  -and  when  foreign  nations 
are  in  danger  of  famine,  and  even  then  but  a  moiety  of  the  supply  comes 
from  this  country.'^ 

How  much  t  From  1826  to  1860  the  average  export  in  wheat  and  flour 
Tfas  8,688,012  bushels  annually.  For  eight  years  after  that  date,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  premium  on  gold,  the  average  rose  to  36,669,985 
bushels.  Then  the  deficient  European  harvests  of  later  years  gave  ex- 
cuse for  enlarged  breadth  of  our  wheat  fields,  till  the  exportation  reached 
186,321,214  bushels  in  1880-'81,  the  largest  year's  shipm^ent,  followed  in 
the  last  four  years  by  a  greatly  reduci^  movement,  an  average  reduc- 
tion of  68,000,000  bushels,  and  the  demoralization  of  prices,  farmers  still 
enlarging  the  area  of  wheat,  heedless  of  the  warning  from  Europe. 

The  main  factor  in  recent  heavy  exportation  has  been  a  series  of  par- 
tial crop  failures  in  Western  Europe.  When  a  period  of  larger  yield 
came,  it  ushered  in  an  era  of  reduced  importation.  There  are  two  pos- 
sible avenues  of  relief  to  our  grain-growers :  a  famine  in  Europe,  or  a 
reduction  of  acreage.  If  they  wait  for  the  former  low  prices  may  con- 
tinue some  years  longer. 

Hie  exportation,  of  eight  years  past,  1,118,288,472  bushels,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  for  the  entire  fifty-one  preceding  years,  which  equaled 
1,135,198,673  bushels,  and  yet,  so  variable  is  the  deoiand,  that  the  annual 
shipments  have  differed  90,000,000  bushels  in  two  years.  The  effect  of 
this  uncertainty  is  disastrous  to  all  calculations  of  price  and  profit;  it 
is  anomalous,  in  producing  high  prices  for  some  of  our  heaviest  crops 
and  low  prices  for  some  of  the  worst  yields  on  record. 

Eight  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  careful  and  repeated  investigation  and 
analysis  of  local  distribution,  the  estimated  average  consumption  was 
fixed  at  4§  bushels  per  annum.  The  amount  used  for  seed  was  also 
obtained  by  investigation  by  counties,  and  added  to  the  consumption  for 
bread.  A  third  element  in  the  distribution  was  the  quantity  exported. 
These  three  items  made  an  aggregate  only  10,000,000  bushels  less  than 
the  estimate  of  the  year  1877.  It  is  a  bold  test  of  the  accuracy  of  these 
data  concerning  distribution,  as  also  of  the  verity  of  our  annual  esti- 
mates of  production,  to  apply  the  same  methods  and  ratios  to  the  com- 
parison of  production  and  distribution  of  the  subsequent  years  of  the 
period.  It  can  scarcely  be  possible  that  error,  if  one  exists,  cither  in 
the  rate  of  consumption,  or  the  annual  estimate  of  production,  will  fail 
to  discover  itself  in  eight  years,  if  indeed  it  should  not  be  apparent  in  a 
single  year.  The  estimates  are  made  in  advance  of  the  distribution,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  the  exportation  will  be,  and  by  methods 
entirely  disconnected  with  the  facts  of  distribution. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  movement  of  wheat  tallies  with 
its  assumed  produotioni  the  flood  supply  bdng  oaUmlated  at  the  above 
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rate,  except  for  the  year  1881,  when  a  fourth  of  a  bushel  was  deducted 
for  lessened  consumption  under  scaroUy  and  high  prices : 


Years. 

Pz«diietioB. 

Vovlbod* 

VorMtd. 

ExporUtloD. 

Total  dUtribu. 
Uon. 

1877* 

UA,  IH  146 

4 -CI,  r^  400 

tio.  i:%  f»06 

4fs,  ?VJ3.868 
EtKv.  L^>■^^  .)90 
Un.  ]<r  470 
414.  iX^J^,  160 
51  ■■  ^r\  ..^00 

BuikOM. 

228,809^888 
228.8n,978 
986,182,108 
242,086,666 
286,249,812 
266^600,000 
269,600,000 
965^000,000 

BuihsU. 

40,918,806 
48,162,840 
63,146,076 
66,663,680 
65.215.678 
62.770,812 
64,688,889 
66,266,289 

BuihOt. 
90,167,959 
147,687,649 
180,804,180 
186.821.214 
121, 892, 889 
147,811,816 
111.634,182 
182.670.367 

Btuhel*. 
354,  a83.  CCtO 

Ih78 

4'J4,  728.  4«7 

1870 , 

460.r>3i.:{:iu 

1880 

484, 071,  :n)u 

412,357,774 

1882 

456, 081,  (f2S 

IHtQ 

425,717,571 

18M 

452, 836,  606 

Totol 

8, 663. 661, 639 

1,945,698,931 

416^720,267 

1,118.288,256 

3, 480, 708, 454 

ATerm26...«.«  •••..•. 

446,467,692 

243,212,866 

62,090,034 

189,786^157 

435,088,657 

« It  ihoold  bo  nnderttood  that  the  exportation  flgnrea  here  giTon  are  thoee  of  1877-78,  from  Julr 
1. 1877,  to  Juno  80. 1878.  these  exports  being  deriyea  almost  entirely  from  the  crop  harrested  in  1877. 
So  with  other  years,  inezperienoed  handlers  of  these  figures  frequently  confbse  these  facts.  For 
iastanoe,  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  186.821,214  bushels  was  the  quantity  exported  from  the 
Terr  small  crop  of  1881,  883,280,090  bushels,  when,  in  flMjt,  the  export  from  that  crop  was  121,892,889 
Voanals,  a  rednotion  of  60,000,000  bnsheU. 

The  total  distribution  of  eight  years  on  this  basis  is  only  83,000^000 
less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  annual  estimates  for  the  same  period. 
The  minimum  surplus  on  hand  at  the  end  of  a  crop  year,  visible  and  in- 
visible, is  rarely  less  than  50,000,000,  and  the  maximum  is  seldom  much 
over  100,000,000.  The  surplus  in  1885  is  much  laiger  than  that  on  hand 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period  in  1877,  probably  as  much  as 
100,000,000,  or  50,000,000  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
eight  years,  accounting  for  all  of  the  diU'erence  between  production  and 
distribution  except  33,000,000  bushels,  a  barely  sufficient  allowance  for 
losses  by  flre^  shipwreck,  and  a  small  amount  fed  or  used  in  manufactures. 
If  consumption,  therefore,  requires  a  barrel  of  flour  per  annum  to  each 
inhabitant^  as  an  average,  though  the  quantity  varies  in  di£ferent  parts  of 
the  country,  there  is  not  a  bushel  of  excess  in  these  estimates  of  produc- 
tion. Not  a  bushel  is  allowed  for  spirits  or  other  manu£a>cturing  uses, 
or  for  feeding  of  domestic  animals.  The  estimates  are  therefore  con- 
servative, too  low  rather  than  too  high:  and  any  lower  estimates  would 
utterly  fsdl  to  account  for  the  facts  of  oistribution. 

PBODUOTION  Ain>  EXPOBTi^TION. 

The  production  of  ten  years,  1870  to  1879,  inclusive,  averaged  312,- 
152,728  bushels,  including  flour  as  wheat.  The  increase  was  abnor- 
mally rapid  during  this  period,  under  the  pressure  of  the  exceptional 
.  European  demand  of  its  later  years.  The  average  annual  exportation 
was  84,592,377  bushels,  the  last  year  of  the  period  showing  nearly 
double  the  annual  average  for  the  ten  years.  During  the  8uccee<lin;r 
five  years,  1880  to  1884,  inclusive,  the  average  exportation  was  h^r^^^tr 
by  48.6  per  cent.,  the  volume  reaching  the  high  figure  of  140,02.^,05 1 
bushels.  The  production  for  this  period  averages  463,973,098  bushels. 
The  accompanying  diagram  illustrates  this  great  advance. 

EFFEOT  OP  PRODUCT  ON  PBIOB. 

Diagram  IV  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, by  comparing  the  yield  per  acre  (which  represents  substantially 
the  supply)  with  the  farm  value  per  bushel  of  the  crop  of  each  year 
from  1880  to  1885,  inclusive.  It  is  curious  as  well  as  suggestive.  As 
the  supply  is  increased  the  price  falls,  with  prompt  ob^ence  to  the 
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EFFECT  OF  QUANTITY  UPON  PRICES. 

PLATE  IV. 

1880            1881            M2           Ms 

1884          .885    II 

Cents. 

Wheat, 

Bu^hoK 

t.20 

_,fi* 

16 

no 

\ 

«5 

I.OO 

f 

% 

•4 

90 

/ 

V 

■>^ — 

•3 

80 

\ 

/  ^1 

V 

V 

X 

12 

70 

\ 

V- 

^\ 

A" 

„ 

60 

^y 

V 

^^ 

-^\ 

10 

Corn. 

60 

■^. 

60 

50 

/ 

■^-% 

50 

40 

/ 

r 

X 

^---i'^L 

^ 

40 

30 

-v.^ 

•*•. 



30 

20 

X^ 

yi.>^ 

'Z:^c^^e^ 

__,,.-- 

20 

10 

10 

Oats. 

50 

30 

.45 

■V. 

29 

40 

/' 

\. 

- 

28 

35 

/ 

"<^ 

^. 

27 

30 

"<^ 

'^? 

26 

25 

■yiej^ 
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25 

20 
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change  in  quantity.  A  gianoe  at  the  diagram  shows  cl^ly  this  fact, 
in  the  case  of  wheat  very  strikingly,  as  a  very  low  yield  is  instantly  re- 
sponded to  by  a  high  valuation.  Bat  there  is  a  crossing  of  lines  and 
twisting  of  ngnres  for  two  or  three  years  past  that  demand  explana- 
tion. It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  changes  in  the  world's  supply,  in 
tlie  great  international  wheat  pool,  do  not  correspond  with  the  annual 
variations  of  our  crops.  Thus  our  crop  of  1885  was  very  small,  wliile 
the  aggregate  supply  of  the  world  was  large.  No  such  irregularities 
occur  with  com  or  oats,  because  the  foreign  demand  is  small  and  for- 
eign competition  almost  inoperative.  We  make  our  own  prices  for  corn 
and  oats,  while  Liverpool  has  much  to  do  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
The  figures  on  which  the  diagram  is  based  are  as  follows : 


Corn. 

Wheat 

OaU. 

YOATS. 

|1 

1^ 

h 

h 

1880 « 

1881 

27.6 
18.6 
2i.6 
22.7 
25.8 
26.5 

89.6 
63.6 
48.4 
42.4 
85.7 
88.0 

1S.1 
10.2 
18.6 

n.o 

13.0 
10.4 

05.1 
119.8 
88.2 
91.0 
64.6 
77.1 

25.8 
24.7 
26.4 
2&1 
27.4 
27.2 

86.0 
46.4 

1882 

87.5 

1883 

83.0 

1884 

28.0 

1886 , 

28.0 

INOEEASE  OP  WHEAT  YIELD. 

The  following  statement  is  from  a  letter  of  the  Statistician  to  Prof.  J.  P. 
Boberts,  of  Cbrnell  University,  in  response  to  inquiries  on  this  subject: 

In  response  to  vour  inquiries  I  may  give  a  few  faots  tending  to  show  the  increase 
of  rate  of  yield  of  wheat,  the  principal  food-grain  of  countries  of  high  civilization,  as 
the  result  of  proeressiye  and  scientino  affrionlture.  It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that 
the  countries  of  high  natural  fertility  of  virgin  soils  show  the  lowest  rates  of  yield, 
while  the  soils  of  countries,  long  cultivated  under  systematic  and  enlightened  meth- 
ods, give  much  higher  returns.  Thus  in  Australasia  the  rate  of  yield  is  about  12 
bushels  per  acre,  as  in  this  country.    In  India  the  average  is  about  9  bushels. 

Coming  to  £uro}>6,  the  average  of  Bussia  mav  be  said  to  be  6  to  7  bushels,  produced 
by  careless  cultivation  in  the  nch  soils  of  the  black-earth  belt  and  in  other  sections. 
The  average  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube  differs  little  firom  the  average  yield  of  this 
country.    The  average  of  Portugal  is  usually  placed  at  about  13  bushels. 

In  1873,  when  a  series  of  good  wheat  seasons  had  been  enjoyed  in  Europe,  an  inter- 
national statistical  commission  fixed  upon  the  following  average  rates  of  yield  for 
those  countries  of  Europe  that  furnished  statisical  data  to  determine  them : 


Great  Britahi 29.9 

Saxe-Altenburg 28.7 

Belgium 27.9 

Saxony 27.0 

HoUand 24.8 

Norway 23.3 

Denmark 19. 5 

Finland 17.8 


Saxe- Weimar 17.2 

France 17.1 

Baden 10.9 

Wurtemberg 10. 0 

Roumania 13.8 

Portugal 13, 2 

Hungary 12.  G 


In  the  thirteenth  century,  aooording  to  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  the  rate  of  yield, 
-while  variable  and  not  aocurately  determined,  was  not  thought  to  exceed  a  quarter 
of  8  bushels.  Arthur  Yonnff,  in  1770,  made  the  ayerage  in  England  23  busheU  per 
acre,  and  Sir  James  Caird.  m  1860,  26i  bushels.  Though  the  yield  is  given  in  tho 
above  table  of  the  oomnusslon  at  29.9  bushels,  Sir  James  Caird,  in  1868,  thought  28 
bushels  near  the  real  ayerage.  There  was  a  large  yield  for  seyeral  years  afterward, 
but  after  1873  there  was  a  period  of  low  yield,  •csroely  equal  to  the  average  of  Ire- 
land, 24  bushels. 

In  France,  according  to  Alexander  Horean  de  Jonnes,  in  his  BtaU$Hqu§  ds  VAgri- 
ovXlwrt  of  France,  the  average  yield  was  8  hectoliters  per  hectare,  or  a  little  more 
-than  9  bushels  per  acre.  In  1873,  oyer  11  bushels ;  in  1840, 14  bushels.  It  may  be 
ammmftd  that  the  yield  per  aore  in  Franoe  is  now  very  nearly  doable  the  rate  two 
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hnndred  years  ago.  It  is  not  mnch  over  half  a  century  since  the  average  rate  of  France 
passed  the  present  yield  in  this  country. 

Evidence  from  Russia  is  not  very  explicit,  though  its  tenor  is  favorable  to  gradual 
increase  of  rate  of  yield.  It  has  conditions  much  like  our  own,  large  areas  of  new 
and  cheap  lands,  which  tend  to  prevent  rapid  change  of  rate,  while  the  elements  of 
improvement  are  in  active  movement  locally.  As  to  this  country,  the  average  has 
not  materially  increased  for  tbe  whole  area,  because  that  area  is  geographically 
changing.  It  is  shifting  from  east  to  west  and  to  northwest,  taking  m  fresh  prairie 
lands  and  giving  up  to  grass  and  other  crops  a  part  of  the  more  eastern  acreage.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  so  much  abandonment  of  older  areas  as  the  taking  up  of  west- 
em  lands  in  the  increase  of  breadth.  This  change  perpetuates  substantiaUy  the 
original  conditions,  and  keeps  the  average  nearly  the  same,  viz,  about  12  bushels  per 
acre  for  a  series  of  years  througliout  the  entire  breadth  in  wheat. 

I  find  no  evidence  that  the  yield  is  decreasing  in  this  country.  In  a  given  field  in 
the  spring- wheat  region,  the  rate  will  increase  for  a  year  or  two  after  breaking,  then 
begin  to  decline,  not  from  soil  exhaustion,  but  from  preoccupation  of  the  soil  with 
weeds.  Yet  there  is  evidence  that  the  rate  of  yield  is  increasing  in  Western  New  York, 
Southern  Michigan,  and  the  wheat  counties  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  in 
Maryland,  where  some  semblance  of  rotation  exists  and  cultivation  has  some  pretense 
of  a  scientific  basis.  In  those  regions  the  average  is  already  about  the  same  as  in 
France,  and  is  20  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  general  average.  In  1879  the  areas 
above  mentioned  averaged  about  18  bushels  per  acre^  while  spring  wheat,  grown  year 
after  year  amid  weeds  and  without  any  real  cultivation  of  the  soil,  only  produced  II 
bushels  per  aero. 


THE  POTATOES  OP  THE  WOELD. 

Tbo  importance  of  potatoes  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  relation  of 
theit  production  as  well  as  their  consumption  to  grain  production,  make 
it  all  the  more  desirable  to  treat  of  the  statistics  of  this  farm  product, 
since,  on  account  of  tbe  present  excellent  means  of  transportation,  it  is 
beginning  to  bo  a  considerable  factor  in  international  commerce.  As 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  the  import  of  potatoes  is  already  a 
large  item  in  the  food  supply  of  England,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the 
United  States.  On  (he  other  hand,  the  export  from  Germany  and 
France  is  always  quite  large,  and  of  late  years  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

This  table  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  eminent  statistician,  Dr. 
P,  X.  Von  Ncumanu-Spallart : 


Averago  of  past  years. 

Years. 

Eccent  product. 

Conntrics. 

Metric  tons. 

Millions 
of  hec- 
toUters. 

Metric  tons. 

MilUons 
of  liec- 
toliters. 

Germany 

21.8G3.000 

12,110,000 

11,  ii95,  048 

7,  208,  910 

4.593,910 

3,  5S9,  750 

2. 772,  325 

2,  279,  COO 

1,681,314 

1,600,000 

1,  585,  200 

1,491,641 

704,  988 

r.30,  412 

3S0,  GOO 

3C2.  309 

292,907 

280,  692 

252.  75 

140.  00 

130.  50 

83.34 

.')3.11 

41.50 

32.  05 

26.35 

10.42 

18.57 

18.33 

17.24 

8.14 

7.29 

4.40f 

4.19 

3.30 

3.24 

1881 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1882 

2.5, 491, 022 
14, 732.  420 
9,  687, 654 
7. 452,  407 
5,2U,C6S 

I     5,638.800 

2,204.200 

3,  C94. 714 

1,  580,  000 

1,585,200 

1,973,650 

704, 362 

618, 1598 

388, 103 

361,832 

370,  598 

280,602 

204.7 

IltlHBiik  ....................<•,............. 

170.3 

tYanco 

112.0 

Aufttria 

t? 

United  States 

Iroland 

(Iroat  Britain 

1878 
1881 
1882 
1882 

(t) 
1881 
187G-'81 
1875 
1881 
1881 
1881 

(») 

Co.  2 

Belgium 

23.4 

Uangaiy .................................. 

42.7 

Swmleu 

13.7 

Spain -..-...- 

ia3 

Nethorlauds 

22.8 

Italy 

8.1 

Norw^ay 

7.1 

Flnlaml 

4.5 

Denmark 

4.1 

Australian  colonies 

4.3 

Portugal 

3.2 

Total 

74,720,566 

863.00 

81,076,020 

042.8 

K0TE.--1  metric  ton=2,204.6  pounds.    1  boctoUtcr=2.8375  bushels. 

According  to  the  Hgores  for  areas  in  potato  culture,  the  latter  has  of 
late  years  been  considerably  expanded  in  almost  all  countries. 
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AGBICULTUEAL  EXPOETS  AND  IMPOETS. 

A  BAI.ANG^-SIIEET. 

ExporU  of  the  products  ofdomutlo  agriouUurej  1884  and  1885. 


ArUclM. 


1884. 


QaantitiM. 


Yftlae. 


1885. 


Qaantitiee. 


Vahio. 


Animals,  living : 

Cattle number.. 

Ho£B do.... 

Horses do.... 

Mules .....do.... 

Sheep .....do.... 

All  other,  and  fowls 

Animal  matter : 

Bones,  hoofs,  horns,  and  hom*tips,  strips, 

and  waste 

Casings  for  saasages 

Eggs .^ dosen.. 

Gloe poonds. 

Grease,  grease-scraps,  and  all  soap-stock. 

nalr,  and  manofsotares  of , 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  f\ut 

Honey 

Oils: 

Lard ....gaDons.. 

Other  animal  ...................do... 

Provisions  (comprising  meat  and  daL^ 
products) ; 
Meat  products- 
Beef  products- 
Beef  canned 

Beer,  firesh pounds.. 

Beef,  salted  or  pickled do 

Boef;  other  cured do... 

Tallow do... 

Mutton ......do.... 

Oleomargarine— 

Imitation  butter do 

The  oil do.... 

Pork  products- 
Bacon do 

Hams do 

Pork,  fresh — do.... 

Pork,  salted  or  cured do — 

Lanl do 

Poultry  and  game do 

All  other  meat  products 

Dairy  products- 
Butter  pounds.. 

Cheese... do.... 

Milk 

Wax,  bees' pounds.. 

Wool,  raw do.... 


190. 518 

46,882 

2,721 

3,742 

273,874 


295,484 
222,313 


Total  Talne  of  ftnimaU  and  animal  mat- 
ter  


Brend  and  breadstuffs : 

Barley bushels. 

Hrcaa  and  biscuit .pounds. 

Indian  com bushels. 

iDdian-com  meal barrels.. 

Oats bushels.. 

Oatmeal .pounds.. 

live bushels.. 

Kye  flour barrels.. 

Wheat bushels. 

Wheat  flour barrels. 

All  other  breadstuifs  and  preparations  of, 
used  as  food 


712,806 
150.486 


120,784,064 

42, 870, 911 

641,163 

63. 091, 103 

2,932,855 

1,537,682 
87,785.150 

841,579,410 

47, 919, 968 

185,417 

60, 363, 318 

265,094.710 


20.627,874 
112,869,575 


61^748 
10,898 


$17,855,495 
627, 480 
424, 817 
400,800 
850,140 
45,282 


100,242 

499,134 

62,750 

36,386 

715,650 

640,939 

1.804,329 

68,764 

604,218 
160,118 


8,173,707 
11, 987, 331 
8,202.275 
07,758 
4.793,375 
282,087 

171, 119 
4,671,243 

83.797,430 

5,887,415 

13, 057 

4,740.658 

25. 805, 953 

24,386 

609.492 

8,750,771 

11,663,713 

203,008 

16,042 

8,073 


135. 890 

55,025 

1,047 

1,028 

234,509 


240, 768 
235, 575 


916.157 
106,798 


115, 780, 830 

48, 143. 711 

572,427 

50,481,719 

3,355,000 

761,938 
37, 120, 217 

845, 924, 217 

54, 20;2, 902 

424, 103 

71,040,365 

283,210,339 


21,683,148 
111,902,900 


30,877 
88,006 


$12, 900, 600 

»579,  183 

377.092 

127, 580 

512, 5C8 

63,808 


157. 973 
642, 3(H 
51,632 
34,988 
7:2.855 
671,290 
1,822.058 
224,212 

555,426 
75,836 


4,214,731 
11,190.481 
3,019,140 
73.  805 
8. 322.  470 
324,090 

02,779 
4,358,853 

81. 053, 174 

0. 030. 774 

26,807 

6, 177, 136 

22, 595, 219 

313.644 

900, 844 

8, 648. 646 

10,444,409 

2^1. 2>4 

9.758 

16,739 


138, 847, 971 


126,774,808 


724,955 

17, 580, 740 

45,247,400 

252, 779 

1,760,376 

27,256,427 

6.220,206 

4,564 

70, 849, 012 

9,152.260 


403,622 

847,671 

27, 648, 044 

818, 739 

700,094 

771.471 

4, 823, 105 

18, 876 

75. 026, 078 

51.  ISO,  606 

846,  U9 


629, 130 

16, 471, 972 

51.834.416 

200,510 

4.191,092 

36,205,413 

2,  950, 558 

3.972 

84, 653, 714 

10, 648, 145 


346,  302 

702,  C'JT 

28, 003,  t>«K{ 

810,  45;) 

1,589,W*» 

1,  one,  01 1 

2, 000,  'J!»4 

15. 037 

72. 933.  097 

62, 146.  336 

780,855 


Total  Talne  of  bitad  and  breadatuib. 


162,544,715 


160,870,821 
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Exports  of  ih$  prcduoU  of  dome$tio  agrioultwre,  1684  and  1885— Continued. 


ArtidM. 


1884. 


Quantities.         Yala*. 


1885^ 


QiiADtitiet.         Valao. 


Cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil: 

Cotton- 
Sea  Island pounds.. 

Other  unmanofkctored do... 

Cotton-seed  oil gaUoBS.. 

Total  Tslne  of  eotUm  and  ootton-seed  oH 

MisceUaneoos : 

Broom  com 

Fruits: 

<Apples,  dried pounds.. 

Apples,  green  or  ripe barrels.. 

Fruits,  preserred— 

Canned 

Other 

All  other,  green,  ripe,  or  dried 

Hay ....tons.. 

Hops pounds.. 

Oil  cake  and  oQ-oaka  meal do.... 

Oils: 

Linseed gallons.. 

Other  yegetable .«• 

Riee pounds.. 

Seeds: 

Clover.  •.•..•....«..••.....  .....do.... 

Cotton  .........•••.•... do.... 

Timothy do.... 

Another 

Sugar  and  molasdes : 

Molasses  and  sirup gallons.. 

Sugar,  brown pounds.. 

Tobacco: 

Leaf do.... 

Stems  and  trimmings do — 

Vegetables: 

Onions bushels.. 

Peas  and  beans do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Yegetables,  canned 

AlTother,  including  pickles 

Wine: 

In  bottles dozen.. 

Not  in  bottles gallons.. 

All  other  agricultural  products 


8.508.886 

1,858,078,664 

8,605.946 


$1.1G0.678 

195. 854, 581 

1,570,871 


6.764,033 

1,884.895.430 

6,864,279 


$1.  Cd5.  ens 

200.27«,S2:i 
2,  C14. 502 


198.586,075 


204. 577, 050 


6,558,746 
105,400 


16,008 

13,516,643 

624,847,831 

73,231 


163,519 

27, 404. 737 
5, 674,  SCO 
6, 836. 394 


5.906.005 
•       202,007 

192, 130, 820 
15,026,867 

60,494 
201,106 
654,618 


5,463 
83,951 


163,444 

894,350 
433,447 

496,148 

58,861 

881.117 

809,781 

8,265,211 

7,U5,158 

47,698 

87,046 

9,870 

2,730.816 

65,073 

370,411 

811.084 

898,966 
14.665 

17,405.364 
860,520 

69,683 
409.074 
874,588 
156.865 
114,470 

28,023 

65,309 

277. 752 


18,416.573 
668.867 


11.142 

7,055,2H9 

496,664.241 

63.660 


168.827 

17. 607, 025 
11,040.085 
3,830,737 


6,749.869 
161/850 

219.231.907 
11^263.489 

77,103 
271.044 
88t,868 


1  «87 


Total  Talue  of  miscellaneoas  products. 


BBOAPITDIATIOM. 

Total  ralne  of  animals  and  animal  matter . 

Total  value  of  bread  and  breadstnib 

Total  Talue  of  cotton  and  ootton-seed  oil.. 
Total  value  of  miscellaneoos  products 

Total  agricultozal  exports.. 

Total  exports 


86,836,557 


188, 847, 971 
162,544,715 
198,586,075 
86,836^667 


686,816,811 
734,964,861 


Per  esnt  of  agxicultnral  matter . 
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154,257 

1,063.859 
1«  672, 126 

473.944 

87.2:» 

3011.540 

204.  7(15 

1. 801,  854 

6.674,466 

88,220 
83,583 
10,019 

1«  525, 283 
114,  3^0 
157,444 
309,658 

858,894 
9.039 

31.799.251 
226,535 

73.566 
522.323 
365,855 

113,683 
130.877 

32. 725 
02.574 
175.189 


88.450,096 


126.774,868 
160. 370.  821 
904. 577. 050 
38. 4S0. 090 


190,171,835 
736.682.946 
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Articles. 


Yalno. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Sngar  and  molasses  t 
Sugar 


$72,519,614 
4,190,296 


Total  sagar  and  molasses. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa: 
Toi 


76,718,810 


Coffee . 
Cocoa. 


Total  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

Animals  and  their  prodaots: 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep , 

All  other  and  fowls 

Bristles 

Butter 

Cheese 


Hides 

Keats— 

Preserred,  Sco . 

All  other 

MUk 

Oil,  animal 

Wools 


Total  animals  and  their  products 

Miscellaneons : 
Breadstnflii: 

Barley 

Indian  com 

Oats 

Oatmeal , 

Rye 

'Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

All    other    breadstuflb    and 
nreparatloins   ot,    nsed    as 

rood,  n.e.s 

Cotton 

Farinaceous  snbstancesr  &o.,  n. 
e.s 


14,047.683 

46,723,818 

1,882,890 


62,103,291 


2,313.618 

8,292,297 

697,789 

280,138 

§26,749 

34,961 

964,587 

2,470,672 

1,800.093 

20,686,443 

250,434 

249,984 

330,581 

447 

8,879,923 


6,622,002 
4,002 
13, 707 
61,028 
181, 940 
170, 290 
4,750 


146,234 
954,760 

595,456 


liisoeUaneoas : 

Flax,  hemp.  Jute,  Ao.  (unmannfac- 
tnred)— 

Flmx 

Hemp,  and  all  substitutes... 

Jute 

iSlsal*grass  and  other  vegeta- 
ble substances 

Froits  and  nuts 

i»y 

Hops 


Malt,  barler 

Oils^egetable: 

Fixed  or  expressed— 

OUve.... 

Other 

Volatile  or  essential ... 

Rice 

Seed 

Spices: 

Ground , 

Ungpound— 

Jfatmegs , 

Pepper 

Aff other 


Tobacco: 
Leaf- 
Suitable  for  wrappers . 
All  other 


Vegetables : 

Beans  and  peas i 

Potatoes 

Pickles  and  sauces 

All  others 

In  their  natural  state  or 
in  salt  or  brine 

Prepared  or  preserved  . . 

Wines: 

Champagne  and  other  spark- 

Img »mm 

StiUwine»- 

In  ftankfli 

InbotUes 


Total  miscellaneous. 


$1,712.  OH  I 
4, 038.  P^IL' 
3, 082,  447 

2,62«,7»5 

16,706,571 

1, 617,  840 

433,  706 

207, 928 


647,017 
1.543,560 

917.241 
2,696,418 
4,496,809 

164,080 

461,203 

1,209,867 

828,026 


27,814 
6. 274, 674 


266,680 
310,907 


680.250 
442,870 


2,834,816 

2,241,682 
1,199.206 


67, 105, 228 


BBCAPITTTLATIOK. 

Sugar  and  molasses .^ 170,718.810 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa — G2, 10:{,291 

Animals  and  their  products 4';,  2x4,046 

Hiscellaneous « 07.  iu5,228 


Total  imports  of  agricultural  products 240,211,075 

The  total  exports  of  agricultural  products  in  the  last  fiscal  year  were 
valued  at  the  port  of  exportation  at  $530,172,835,  and  the  imports  of 
products  of  agriculture  were  valued,  at  foreign  ports,  at  $249,211,075, 
a  nominal  difference  of  $280,960,860  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  foreign  valuation,  and  certain  but  indefinite  undervaluations, 
must  be  added  the  increased  cost  by  reason  of  transportation  and  com- 
missions, so  that  the  real  balance  in  our  favor  can  scarcely  be  more  than 
$200,000,000. 

It  is  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  vegetable  fibers,  both  exports 
and  imports  consist  of  human  food  and  beverages  and  feed  of  domestic 
animals  or  inedible  animal  products.  Taking  worn  exports  cotton  and 
a  few  ancles  neither  edible  nor  potable,  say  $205,000,000  in  value,  and 
from  the  imports  vegetable  fibers  and  other  articles  valued  at  $15,000,000. 
there  is  left  thevalue  of  $325,000,000  of  exports  and  nearly  $235,000,000 
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of  imports,  leaving  a  difference  of  only  $90,000,000  in  our  favor.  After 
foreign  freight  bills  are  paid  and  nnderv^uation  deficiencies  settled, 
there  could  not  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  nation  <5n  the  exchange  of 
animal  and  food  products  a  sum  equal  to  $1  for  each  inhabitant. 

If  we  take  all  exports,  cotton  mduded,  reducing  them  to  their  value 
on  the  farm,  and  add  to  the  cost  of  imports  ocean  transportation  aiul 
the  expenses  of  .internal  distribution,  we  shall  find  that  the  net  result 
of  our  large  exportation  of  agricultural  products  is  the  means  of  liqui- 
dation of  charges  for  imports  of  products  of  agriculture,  an  increase  in 
railroad  earnings,  and  very  little  else,  lii  brief,  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  is  able  to  produce  enough  to  supply  its  wants,  directly  or  by 
exchange,  aa  does  nearly  every  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  worst  aspect  of  this  exchange  is  an  overproduction  of  some  prod- 
ucts, wheat  especially,  at  low  prices,  and  an  underproduction  of  others, 
sugar,  for  instance,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  low-priced 
wheat  in  the  purchase  of  high-priced  sugar. 

Diagram  Y  sho\^s  the  proportions  of  this  export  trade  according  to 
the  official  figures,  without  allowance  for  undervaluations  or  cost  of 
transportation  to  this  country,  and  therefore  in  a  much  more  favorable 
light  than  these  modifying  considerations  throw  upon  it 

WAGES  OF  PAEM  LABOE. 

In  1866  an^  investigation  was  made  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  remu- 
neration of  farm  labor,  whether  employed  by  the  year,  the  season,  or 
during  the  hay  or  wheat  harvest.  The  payment  is  reckoned  by  the 
month  for  the  longer  periods  and  J)y  the  day  for  harvest  work.  Two 
usages  prevail :  payment  wholly  in  cash,  the  laborer  in  one  case  pro- 
viding bis  own  board  and  lodging,  and  in  the  other  receiving  board  as 
part  of  his  compensation.  The  difference  in  the  rate  represents  the 
assumed  value  of  board,  and  diflTers  according  to  the  cost  of  living, 
being  less  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  and  stUl  less  in  the  South. 

In  the  South  the  wages  system  ft  less  prominent,  though  everywhere 
in  use.  The  change  from  involuntary  servitude  in  a  large  class  of  labor 
was  naturally,  and  perhaps  necessarily,  attended  with  too  much  uncer- 
tainty, too  wide  a  range  of  efficiency  and  value,  for  the  cash  wages 
plan ;  hence  a  system  of  share  contracts  was  introduced,  which  still 
prevails  to  a  considerable  extent. 

It  was  found,  in  1866,  that  the  average  for  white  labor  was  828  per 
month,  and  $16.50  with  board,  this  wide  difference  being  caused  by  the 
high  prices  prevailing  for  food  products,  and  especially  for  other  ex- 
penses of  living.  An  accepted  estimate  of  thirty  years  before  made  80 
per  month  with  board  the  average  cost  of  farm  labor.  An  advance 
of  70  per  cent,  is  thus  indicated,  much  the  larger  part  of  it  between 
ISGI  and  1866.  But  this  high  rate  was  not  to  be  fully  maintained,  as 
currency  depreciated  in  value  as  prices  feQ  and  normal  conditions  re- 
turned. 

In  1869  the  rate  for  labor  paid  fully  in  cash  was  $25.13,  a  reduction 
having  occurred  in  the  West,  some  decline  in  the  ^ast,  while  in  the 
iSouth  an  advance  had  resulted  from  increasing  efficiency  in  labor  and 
rising  confidence  in  its  reliability.  In  1875  a  further  decline  had  oc- 
curred ;  the  reduction  in  six  years  being  from  $32.08  to  $28.96  in  the 
East,  from  $28.02  to  $26.02  in  the  Middle  States,  and  from  $27.01  to 
$23.60  in  the  West.  The  average  rate  with  board  was  $12.41,  which  is 
only  $3.09  less  than  in  I860.    The  differenoe  was  therefore  more  in  the 
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rcdaced  allowance  for  board  tlian  in  the  additional  cash  allowance,  and 
the  reduction,  though  material,  was  less  than  it  seemed. 

In  the  following  period  of  cumnlatiye  effect  of  the  depression,  culmi- 
nating in  1S79,  there  was  much  labor  unemployed,  an  excess  of  rural 
laborers,  an  abnormal  reduction  of  wages,  from  which  a  gradual  recov- 
ery resulted,  which  in  1882  had  raised  the  rate  nearly  to  the  level  of 
1875,  quite  up  to  it  in  the  Western  States.  The  following  statement 
shows  by  sections  the  cash  rates  where  board  is  not  furnished,  sbowin^^ 
the  gradual  decline  of  inflated  values  of  the  speculative  pcrioil,  the 
undue  depression  of  the  era  of  panic,  and  the  ultimate  recovery  in  1S.S2, 
with  the  changes  indicated  by  the  present  returns  of  the  1st  of  May, 
1885: 


SooUon. 

18S5. 

1882. 

1879. 

1875w 

18G9. 

186& 

Eastom  States 

$26  80 
E3  19 
14  27 
22  26 
38  75 

$26  61 

22  24 
15  30 

23  63 
38  25 

$20  21 

19  69 
13  31 

20  38 
41  00 

$28  96 
26  02 
16  22 
23  60 
44  50 

$32  08 
28  02 
17  21 
27  01 
40  38 

$33  30 
80  07 

Middle  SUt«« 

Soathem  States , 

16  00 

Weetem  States.... 

28  91 

California-.,. T .................................  ...r 

85  75 

Thus  during  twenty  years  past  wages  were  higher  in  1866  than  at  the 
date  of  any  other  inquiry,  except  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  South. 
The  decline  continued  to  1870,  and  amounted  to  39  per  cent,  in  the 
Eastern  States,  35  in  the  Middle  States,  30  in  the  Western  States,  and 
17  in  the  Southern  States.  Wages  have  been  best  sustained  in  Cali- 
fornia, being  now  higher  than  in  18G6.  Comparing  the  rates  of  the 
present  day  with  those  of  1875,  the  decline  is  least  in  the  West,  being 
there  less  than  6  per  cent.,  11  in  the  Middle  States,  12  in  the  South,  and 
13  in  the  Eastern  States  and  California. 

WAGES  PER  MONTH  BY  THE  YEAB. 

This  statement  gives  the  result  of  the  present  investigation,  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  five  prior  inquiries,  at  intervals  from  1866  to  1885: 


states  and  Territories. 


Maine $23 

New  nampshire 22 

Vermont 23 

Maeeachnaetta 28 

Khode  Island 28 

Connecticut 27 

New  York 24 

New  Jersey 23 

Pennsylrania 22  52 

Delaware......*^-......    18  83 

Mflrvland..^ 18  20 

Virginia 13 

North  Carolina 12  85 

South  Carolina 12  00 

Georgia 12-47 

Florida 17  80  11 

Alabama 18  00     0 

HiMiisalppi U  ftO  10 


1885. 


1882. 


kI*. 


t  00$10  00$24  75$16  15  $18 
-  -  75  25  25^  10  72  10 
10 
25 
23 
23 
20 


23  37 
80  66 
27  75 
27  00 
62'  23  63 
10,  24  25 
12  22  88 
63|  18  20 
501  16  34 
84|  13  OG 
12  8U 
12  10 

12  86 
16  Gi 

13  15 
15  10 


1879. 


10  09 


25 


1875. 


08  $25 
-  '  28 


0 

7 
80)  8 


20 
81 
80 

28 
27 
30 
25 
20 
20 
GO  14 
GO'  13 
66  12 
38  14 
73!  15 
30  13 
16 


leco. 


20  6  SOI  13  60  V 
31  0  28|  16  40|  11 


04  $20 

251  32 
37  32 
25  85 
OOl  82 
50i  33 
80  20 
78  82 
10  28 
07  22 
42  21 
21  15 
82  12 
10  11 

8  70,  14 
10  751  16 

0 


25  $16 
66  22 


1860. 


XI 


40  15 
25.  17 


n  19 
G8  18 
00  13 

T).-)  12 
•JH,  9 
76  7 
51  7 
70  0 
10  10 
19  10 
111  U 


50  $27 
16,  32 
40!  32 
16  38 
OO;  34 
75  84 
W  29 
02|  yj 
05  29 
001  24 
OO:  JO 

c:.  14 

01  13 

ni  12 

15 

18 

la 

10 


I 

00  $17 
74  22 
81  21 
94  22 
40  ^ 
25  21 
57  19 
27  IS 

01  18 
o:;  i:j 
:;g  12 

H2  0 
4rt  S 
(JO  7 

5i:  0 

00  12 
40.  9 

72: 11 
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LouIsUlu* , 

Texas , 

ArkansAd , 

TfUiJwme©  ...., 
We«t  Virginia, 

Kentuclcy 

Ohio , 

Michigan < 

Indiana , 

Illinois 

Wisconsin .... 
Minnesota..... 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

Ksnasa 

Nebraska , 

California 

Oregon «. 

Colorado....  •« 

Utah 

New  Mexico.. 

Dakota , 

Washington ... 


Diagram  YI  presents*  in  a  striking  way,  the  changes  of  an  eyentfol 
period  of  twenty  years,  nrst  from  the  inflated  values  of  the  ante-resump- 
tion period  to  the  lower  wages  of  the  years  of  commercial  and  manufact- 
uring depression,  and  the  subsequent  rise  from  1879.  The  figure  repre- 
sents a  depression  at  that  date  which  appears  as  a  slough  of  despond 
into  which  all  sections  fell,  surely,  if  not  to  equal  depths.  The  eastern 
or  manufacturing  section  suffered  a  lower  fall,  because  labor  was  di- 
verted there  from  the  artisan  to  the  agricultural  class,  which  ultimately 
suffered  nearly  as  much. 

DAY  WAOES  IN  HARVEST. 

The  following  exhibit  of  average  day  wages  in  harvest  time,  with 
and  without  board,  corresponds  in  its  periodical  changes  with  those  in 
the  statement  of  monthly  wages  of  labor  employed  by  the  year: 


SUtos  and  Territorios. 


Mttine 

NVw  llnnipsbire 

\  •  rnmm  ^, 

MuHHachusetts.. 
KiKMie  Island.... 
(ouDcctiout  ....< 

Now  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsjlvania... 
Delaware 


$1  68 

1  as 

1  68 
1  70 

1  60 
165 

2  00 
2  04 
1  65 
188 


$110 
1  32 
1  30 
1  81 
1  25 
1  83 
1  54 
1  65 
120 
162 


1882. 


►9 


$1  52 
1  71 
1  75 
1  75 
160 
1  65 
189 
209 
173 
160 


II 

a 


$1  22 
1  35 
1  35 
1  85 
1  80 
1  83 
1  47 
1  74 
1  80 
125 


1?79. 


$142 
1  25 
1  20 
1  60 
1  80 
1  60 
1  53 
1  55 
183 
187 


$1  09 

06 

97 

1  00 

95 

1  25 

1  18 

180 

99 

100 


1875. 


ft 


II  90 
2  06 
2  28 

1  00 

2  00 
2  06 
225 
256 
2  01 
188 


$1  40 
1  64 
1  85 
1  50 
1  50 
1  53 
175 
8  03 
ISl 
141 


$2  17  II 
2  37  i  1 
2  46 
2  37 
2  37 
2  40 
253 
2  63 
823 
187 


12  0'2 
1  UH  ; 


2  00 

2  32 

1  9u 

2  41 

1  75 

2  2n 

190 

2  43 

199 

2  41 

209 

308 

173 

282 

160 

809 

1  5«2 
1  Tl 
1  90 

1  92 

2  38 
180 

la 
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1(85. 

1882. 

1870. 

1876. 

1860. 

1866. 

StatM  ftuil  Territories. 

5 

II 

Si 

a 

a 

II 

i 

X5 
ll 

ii 

II 

a 

M 

.a 

II 

ee  s 

.9  O 
5 

1 
l| 

q 

MarrUnd 

|l  74 

183 

1  15 

87 

1  04 

06 

99 

roo 

05 
1  82 
180 
1  28 
181 
1  61 
175 
1  00 
1  85 
1  80 

1  89 
920 

aoo 

162 
187 
108 

2  20 
106 
206 
176 

1  31 

2  05 
1  38 

$188 

1  06 

82 

64 

80 

70 

76 

79 

76 

1  04 

1  03 

1  04 

1  03 

117 

1  40 

1  57 

1  66 

1  40 

1  57 

1  80 

161 

130 

148 

1  66 

IfiO 

1  60 

1  60 

180 

88 

1  50 

1  00 

$162 

1  27 
120 
1  08 
1  10 
1  12 
1  05 
1  23 
1  10 
1  80 
134 
130 
1  80 
1  54 

1  70 

2  13 
1  80 

1  01 
260 

2  61 
225 
1  50 
1  70 
1  05 
280 

1  02 

2  21 
200 
1  65 

11  15 

00 

85 

78 

80 

80 

80 

05 

85 

1  08 

102 

100 

1  00 

118 

1  41 

1  76 

1  68 

1  M 

2  10 
2  16 
1  81 
123 
185 
167 
186 
1  60 
1  80 
1  66 
1  40 

1148 

1  16 

00 

80 

08 

102 

06 

100 

103 

1  80 

188 

128 

126 

149 

161 

202 

1  68 

1  62 

2  11 
269 
166 
147 
170 
2  17 
227 
2  02 
208 
182 

1  00 

2  15 

76 

C8 

61 

78 

77 

85 

77 

04 

108 

08 

06 

1  16 

1  17 

1  65 

128 

1  18 

170 

225 

1  67 

1  17 

182 

166 

1  76 

1  64 

1  55 

143 

67 

1  61 

$181 
148 
117 
1  17 
1  20 
100 
140 
140 
180 
162 

1  60 
162 
156 
170 

2  05 
2  60 
220 
220 
2  40 

IS 
\U 

240 
250 
2  11 
283 
2  20 

1  35 

2  40 
2  37 

$184 
1  21 
100 
1  01 
00 
^2 
1  15 
1  00 
105 
120 
126 
120 
120 
146 
1  60 
200 
176 
183 
102 
280 
110 
148 
146 
108 
200 
172 
150 
176 
00 
200 
1  00 

$2  16 
148 
187 
1  16 
124 
126 
124 
1  66 
1  64 
168 

1  67 

2  10 
178 
183 
2  16 
2  76 
2  16 
284 
2  46 
200 
285 
280 
208 
2  41 
282 

$167 

1  13 

1  04 

00 

00 

87 

05 

1  27 

1  18 

126 

1  40 

1  60 

1  20 

1  88 
172 

2  25 
177 
1  04 

1  06 
236 
224 
184 
168 
200 

2  04 

$2  00 
1  46 
1  53 
I  25 
1  48 
1  12 
1  27 
165 
166 

1  66 

2  07 
2  01 
178 
2  10 
2  20 
262 
223 
2  41 
268 
268 
288 
2  16 
2  81 
265 
266 
2  40 
4  17 
8  42 
1  50 
800 
260 

$1  68 
1  21 

VlTRinial 

Nordi  CarolliiA .......... 

1  17 

Botitb  Cftrollnft  .......... 

03 

Ooorcia 

1  06 

Floritla 

83 

AlabftroA 

1  04 

MiflaiMiippi 

1  14 

IxfulrtiuDft  >■■■.•...■•...■ 

1  20 

Texas  ................... 

1  32 

A  rksD  SM >...•... 

1  62 

1  64 

West  Virginia 

1  81 

Kentaoky  ............... 

1  70 

Ohio..... 

1  78 

Itfl^higao 

2  14 
1  76 

IndiaDa 

Illinoia 

1  01 

Wiftconaln 

2  16 

Miimeeota 

2  27 

Iowa 

1  88 

M^fifAnri 

1  72 

Kan  HAS 

1  82 

Nebraska 

2  M 

Cftlifornia 

2  06 

Oregon  ......••••.....••. 

1  80 

Colorado •• 

2  87 

Utah 

2  40 

KewHexioo 

1  12 

'Wftshinfttoii 

2  25 

Dakota  T. 

2  65 

2  10 

2  00 

DAY  WAGES  OF  OBDINABY  FABM  LABOB. 

This  table  gives  the  wages  of  transient  labor,  exclusive  of  labor  in 
harvest,  and  commanding  lower  rates : 

Tahlo  uhoiDing  the  average  rate  of  vcagtB  per  day  in  transient  servioe,  other  than  harvesting^ 


States  and  Territories. 


1885. 


1881 


1870. 


1876. 


1869. 


1866. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

VeiTOont 

^rassachnsetts... 
iChode  Island  .... 

Cuaneotiont 

Kew  York 

NewJereey 

Fennsylrania .— . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

ViriSnla - 

Korth  OaroUna .. 
Booth  Carolina... 

Georgia — «. 

Flerida 


$1  10 

1  30 

1  15 

1  60 

126 

1  82 

1  26 

117 

110 

1  00 

08 

71 

67 

60 

66 

85 

73 


$0  88 
05 
88 

1  00 
04 

1  00 
08 
88 
80 
78 
62 
40 
47 
45 
47 
60 
62 


$1*18 

1  80 

1  20 

1  46 

128 

1  80 

120 

121 

120 

1  10 

83 

70 

68 

66 

70 

75 

72 


$0  01 

07 

00 

1  08 

100 


$0  07 
08 
01 
1  06 
100 
1  60 
02 
00 
06 
76 
75 
63 
68 
63 
68 
76 
69 


$0  72 
"^74 
64 
75 
60 
88 
68 
68 
63 
60 
48 
44 
.41 
41 
44 
63 
60 


1146 

1  60 

1  61 

144 

162 

160 

1  48 

145 

1  87 

1  04 

1  06 

78 

72 

71 

88 

03 

76 


$1  05 

1  12 

111 

1  12 

118 

116 

1  06 

100 

05 

70 

71 

61 

61 

55 

6Q 

70 

63 

$1  48 

1  70 

1  76 

102 

178 

1  87 

1  64 

1  63 

143 

1  30 

1  20 

80 

74 

70 

88 

06 

86 


$105 

1  41 

1  28 

1  87 

1  18 

1  87 

1  10 

1  15 

1  04 

05 

77 

55 

40 

50 

60 

72 

61 


$1  49 

1  07 

1  76 

1  83 

1  83 

1  75 

1  75 

1  68 

1  59  I 

1  31 

1  31 

82 

72 

69 

00 

1  00 

78 


$1  13 
I  26 
1  32 
1  38 
1  33 
1  2'J 
1  ?.! 
I  'V 
1   /O 

m 

96 
57 
60 
45 
70 
74 
66 
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States  and  Territories. 


1885. 


^ 


1882. 


1870. 


187S. 


1860. 


1866. 


I     t 


Mississippi 
Loaiaiaiia.., 

Texas 

■Arkansas 

Tennessee 

"West  Virginia 
Kentucky  ..... 

Ohio «.. 

Hiohigan 

Indiana 

m^is 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota...., 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas  ........ 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon  ......^. 

Neyada 

Colorado 

Utah 

New  Mexico... 

Dakota 

Washinj^n... 
"Wyoming  ..... 


$0  80 

82 

ftS 

80 

71 

83 

84 

1  11 

1  28 

1  08 

1  14 

1  20 

125 

181 

05 

1  20 

1  35 

1  57 

1  80 


$0  60 
^  64 
76 
64 
62 
60 
50 
85 
02 
80 
87 
05 
00 
07 
68 
87 
07 
1  15 
05 


$0  75  $0  55 
60 
70 
62 
50 
69 


72 
82 
87 
110 
1  80 
108 
1  10 
133 

iU 

100 
1  12 
1  21 
1  71 
133 


06 

78 

00 

00 

1  02 

00 

70 

80 

01 

1  20 

1  00 


$0  78 

85 

02 

86 

60 

80 

77 

1  00 

116 

00 

1  01 

1  12 

1  27 

1  12 

67 

1  03 

1  20 

1  65 

1  44 


1  55 
1  52 
125 
1  81 
170 


1  10 
1  14 
81 
108 
1  17 


163 
1  57 
1  28 
1  50 


1  14 
1  10 
1  00 
1  U 


1  88 

146 

81 

134 


$0  55 

62 

66 

60 

50 

55 

53 

83 

82 

69 

73 

79 

04 

80 

59 

72 

00 

1  23 

1  08 

1  25 

1  10 

1  12 

56 


$1  07 
1  00 
1  14 
1  10 
OS 
1  05 
1  08 
1  85 
1  55 
1  80 
187 
1  42 
1  50 
1  38 
1  07 
1  80 
1  43 
I  84 
1  47 


$0  80 

74 
84 
80 

72 
1  00 
1  10 

05 
1  01 
1  00 
107 
1  01 

73 

00 
1  00 
1  30 
1  15 


$1  10 
1  44 
1  16 
1  36 
1  05 
1  14 
1  10 
1  44 
1  66 
1  36 
1  50 
1  56 
1  64 
1  52 
1  44 
1  56 

1  62 

2  13 


$0  90  $1  34  I 
83  :  1  08  I 


84 
1  02 
68 
70 
77 
1  05 
1  17 
1  01 
1  13 
1  15 
1  18 
1  13 
1  02 
1  12 
1  2G 
1  50 


1  75 

1  80 

85 

1  62 


116 

140 

50 

1  08 


2  36 


1  31 
1  31 
1  15 
1  31 
1  21 
1  54 
178 
1  45 
1  62 
1  78 
1  75 
1  02 
1  44 
1  05 
I  93 
•J  20 

1  75 
3  00 
3  20 

2  27 
1  00 
200 


$0  80 

70 

08 

88 

83 

02 

86 

1  13 

130 

106 

121 

128 

1  35 

1  10 

1  07 

1  19 

1  45 

1  72 

1  40 

2  50 
1  03 
1  63 

90 
150 


The  following  Territories  report  wages  by  tlie  month  and  day^  and 
are  not  included  in  the  above  comparisons : 


• 

t^     ^L.         Xt.- 

Pwday. 

T$nttoriea. 

year). 

Transient  (in  bar- 

TMt). 

Transient  (not  in 
harrest). 

Without 
board. 

Tnth 

board. 

Withoat 
board. 

With 
board. 

Wltjiont 
board. 

With 
board. 

Arizona  ,,,,»,,„,—,—---—------.---. 

$2  50 
200 
260 
175 
188 

$t60 
150 
200 
1  83 
100 

$2  25 

1  75 

2  25 
1C5 
1  13 

$1  40 

$38  50 
40  00 
88  50 
C3  60 

$28  00 
23  60 
25  00 
14  80 

1  25 

1  C5 

Wyoming 

Inoian.. •.••••.•.••«••••.••••••••• •••••- 

1  25 
75 

AGEIOULTUEAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


The  influence  of  the  agricultural  implement  industry  upon  agricult- 
ure is  liable  to  be  underrate<L  This  industry  is  a  great  factor  in  pro- 
duction, which  renders  possible  the  extension  of  crop  areas  into  sparsely 
settled  regions,  and  cheapens  the  cost  of  products  without  destroying 
the  profit  of  production.  It  enabled  the  country,  with  millions  of  work- 
ers withdrawn  from  rural  labor  to  fields  of  warfare,  to  supply  its  do- 
mestic wants  and  provide  a  large  surplus  for  export.    In  later  years  it 
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bas  enlarged  prodaotion  beyond  the  requirements  of  borne  consumption, 
and  liberated  labor  for  the  extension  of  prodaotion  in  the  domain  of 
minings  of  oonstraction,  of  fabrication^  and  differentiation  of  labor  in 
development  of  art,  industry,  and  eveiy  form  of  wealtii,  without  ren- 
dering the  necessaries  of  life  scarce  and  dear,  or  reducing  the  wages 
of  labor.  In  fact,  the  rate  of  wages  for  farm  labor  is  not  only  higber 
in  barvest  time,  but  is  highest  in  those  regions  where  farm  machinery 
is  most  used.  This  is  an  era  of  too  much  intelligence  to  allow  tlie 
wheels  of  progress  to  be  blocked  by  prejudice  on  the  part  of  laborers. 
Every  labor-saving  appliance  advjinces  the  interest  of  the  intelligent 
laborer,  relieves  him  of  drudgery  but  not  of  direction,  lightens  bin 
work  without  destroying  his  vocation,  and  tends  to  elevation  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  invention  and  advancing  skill.  The  prog- 
ress of  manufacture  in  this  country  has  been  very  rapid.  The  number 
of  establishments  making  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds  in  1850 
was  1,333;  in  1880,1,943.  But  this  difference  does  not  indicate  the 
real  extent  of  development  in  the  manufacture.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  was  7,220  in  1850 ;  in  1880  the  average  number  was  nearly 
six  times  as  many,  40,180.  This  showing  tdso  fails  to  indicate  the  true 
extent  of  progress,  for  the  capital  employed  was  about  seventeen  times 
as  much,  and  the  products  were  ten  times  as  much,  having  increased 
from  $6,842,611  to  $68,620,486,  showing  that  the  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery, the  "plant''  of  the  industry,  are  more  substantial  and  per- 
manent, and  also  that  labor  is  more  effective,  producing  larger  values 
per  hand,  though  the  prices  have  meantijne  been  very  much  reduced. 
The  essential  data  of  this  progress  may  be  presented  as  follows: 


Yean. 


Namber 

ofesteblish. 

ments. 


Cftpitil. 


Hands. 


WagM. 


MaterlaL 


Prodacta. 


1850. 
1P60 
1870, 
1880. 


1,833 
1,982 
2,070 
1,043 


18,504,202 
11,477,239 
84, 834, 000 
02,109,668 


7.220 
14,814 
25,249 
40,180 


$2,107,808 
6,070,074 
12, 157, 504 
15,350,610 


$2,445,705 

6, 625, 109 

21,473,925 

31,581,170 


$6,842,611 
17,487,900 
52,066,875 
68»620,480 


In  recent  years  the  cost  of  material  increases  in  larger  proportion 
than  wages  or  products.  The  tendency  to  advance  is  constant  in 
wood,  while  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  tends  to  decline.  Nearly 
$50,000,000  are  annually  distributed  for  material  and  wages,  millions 
more  are  paid  for  the  use  of  capital,  for  constant  repairs,  replacements, 
and  the  substitution  of  better  machinery,  and  allowed  for  services  of 
thousands  of  proprietors  not  receiving  wages  for  service;  for  inventors 
and  draftsmen,  and  for  royalties  for  inventions,  for  advertising,  for  in- 
surance, and  other  incidental  expenses ;  and  the  remainder,  little  or 
much,  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  value,  goes  to  account  of  profits  of 
the  business. 

Eelative  to  the  amount  of  production,  Ohio  stands  first  in  this  manu- 
facture, with  products  in  1880  valued  at  $15,479,825 ;  Illinois  comes 
next  with  $13,498,575;  New  York  produces  $10,707,706;  Indiana, 
$1,460,408;  and  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan  each  make  a 
value  of  over  $3,000,000.  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  New  York  come  in  similar 
order  of  rank  as  to  capital,  with  more  than  half  of  the  total  investment 
in  the  business. 

As  to  material  used,  more  than  half  the  value  is  iron  and  steel, 
26  AC! ^86 


886 
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$18,083,602 ;  wood,  $5,009,510;  other  materials,  $7,778,152.  The  rela- 
lively  large  proportion  of  materials  to  product  is  due  to  the  reduction 
in  prices  of  implements  and  machines.  In  tlii«  connection  it  is  desir- 
able to  notice  the  increase  in  number  of  implements. 

The  increase  of  implements  manufactured  relates  not  only  to  nuni- 
bers  but  to  variety.  Machines  for  harvesting  were  well  advanced  in 
1870,  yet  improvements  have  been  constant  and  valuable  sinci*.  UjuI 
date.    The  increase  of  ten  years  is  thus  noted  : 


Iinpleiuents. 

1880. 

1870. 

Iiupleraents. 

1880. 

1870. 

Su<hIoi-k  and  planters : 

Curii-olftutura   ........... 

Number. 
(W.69I 
10.2t« 

H,IM 

43,228 

15,568 
20.280 
4,246 

884 

138 

818,057 

127,987 

8.602.050 

1,328.123 

2, 545, 784 

8,002 

315 

167, 4U2 

26. 737 

8, 704, 784 

Number 
21. 7uO 
2,000 

'"82,*083" 

Harvestinjc     implomentS'— 
Continuod. 

I'otato-dif^gers 

lleapers 

Keapt'i-H     and    mowers 
ci»tiiliiiu*<l    ............ 

Nwnbfr. 

83,433 
85.327 

54.920 

1.244, 264 

437. 178 

05,013 

1,412 
44,870 
59,157 
45,411 

9,103 
10.  424 

2,350 

10.202 

1.482 

33,883 

791 

11.161 

93 

9,068 

703 

1,460 

^Vri  mber. 

Cuttun-plautera 

KerUUier  dlntribnlon. . . . 
Oraln-drlUs 

'  *'fl6;3S 

(lnlii*M>weTa 

60.645 

881,344 

17,080 

3,600 

Scd-aowera 

6,900 

Sum  iioH    

Ti'Huiiitlfliittfrii 

Scvtlii^t»jmths 

HJckluii 

ImpleDtoutsof  ciiliivalion: 
Clod'cnisliero 

Seed  (ti'paratorft : 
1         01u\er*hijllt'i'8  .........' 

Cutton  •ohoppon ......... . 

**'88,*740* 

9,150 

1.031,608 

804,947 

809.072 

4,808 

5.200 

Coltivaton^ 

Corii-hoskerH  ........... 

Harrows 

Corn-ehfUers ••..... 

13,941 

19,T7a 

1,131 

22  931 

Hoes 

i:''anniiJK-niULs  ........... 

Plows 

S«4Daratoiii .............. 

ShoTela 

TbrsMlicrs ... 

lioUers 

lUecellaneous : 

Cane-mills 

Cidor  and  wine  mills  .. 
Fec<l  steamers  and  boilers 
I  lay  snd  straw  cutters.. 
1  lay-pressus 

HarvestiDg  implements : 
Fruit  gaUierers 

108 

Graln-cradies  ............ 

103, 616 
•      8,666 
2,487,720 
1,298,266 

lisrves  ten...... ......... 

80,879 

Hand-lakes 

Hayforks 

2,480,734 

Uorse-powers ........... 

4.5U 

Hay 'loaders...... ........ 

H,057 

2,334 

05, 625 

47,601 

72.090 

Stalk-nullers 

Hay-tedders 

"*80,*C19 
2,636 
39,486 

Stoni*-jjnthorers  ..--  .  . 

Horse-rakcs 

Siuiup-puUers 

124 

liAWU-mOWOTS .  .*>...••.. . 

Sim  p-e  vaporators 

Kowers 

EXPORTATION  OF  AOBIOULTUBAL  DfPLEMBIfTS. 

The  exportation  of  agricultural  implements  is  a  trifle  compared  with 
home  consumption,  nor  does  it  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  extension  of 
manufacture.  The  first  separate  official  statement  of  exports  of  imple- 
ments was  in  18C4,  When  the  value  of  such  exports  was  $611,152.  lu 
the  following  year  the  record  was  $1,385,274,  possibly  3  per  cen^.  of  the 
production.  It  was  much  less  in  18G7  and  18G8,  and  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000  again  till  1872.  In  the  six  years  from  1804  to  1809,  in- 
elusive,  the  value  of  exports  aggregated  $0,016,557. 

The  exports  of  the  last  twenty-one  years  are  valued  at  $42,534,450,  or 
jin  average  of  about  $2,000,000  per  annum.  The  exportation  ha.s  ]K)s- 
sibly  been  4  per  cent,  of  the  production,  after  reducing  export  vnhics  to 
factory  values.  This  point  should  not  be  misunderstood.  As  the  freipjh t 
is  lieavy,  and  ic  brought  to  the  sea-board,  a  distance  of  500  to  1,(K)0 
miles,  before  exportation ;  it  is  cause  for  national  congratulation  that 
HO  large  a  surplus  can  be  shipped  throughout  the  world.  It  is  not 
merely  cheapness  that  renders  it  possible,  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  skill  in  manufacture,  and  lightness  and  strength  of  mate- 
rial. Our  people  would  scarcely  take  foreign  implements  as  a  gift,  and 
foreign  nations  are  learning  their  superiorly. 

The  following  table  shows  our  total  exportation  of  this  class  of  prod- 
ucts for  each  fiscal  year  ficom  1870  to  1884,  inclusive,  with  the  numbers 
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and  values  of  some  of  the  more  important  classes  of  implements,  and 
the  total  values  from  1864  to  1884,  inclusive: 

Tablb  L 


YOMt. 


FADuing- 


Ko.  Vftloaw 


Hone- 
powen. 


No.   YaliM. 


Howe^  and 
reapen. 


Ho.       Yalao. 


Plows  uicl  onlU- 
Tftton. 


Ko.      YalQO. 


AU  oilier 

DoteUo- 

where 

■peclAod. 


Yftluo. 


Total 


Yaloo. 


1804  to  1869 . 


1870.. 
J871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
187i.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879., 
1880., 
1881., 
1882.. 


1884  . 


1870  to  1884  . 
1864  to  18^ . 


$6,016(551 


n 


83 

12 

19 

72 

63  _ 
no'  14, 
126,  2. 
1571  10, 
120'      2, 

50       8. 
4 

24 

5 

140 


764,    13 


127 


43 


2,499  136 


50,465.... 


$4,816 
10,167 
8.200 
11.252 
80,685 
17,271 
32.284 
24,2071 
10.872 
17, 147 
11.682 
2.002 
9,880 
86,651 
28,622 


259,838 


637 
3,842 
6,084 
9,728 
16,139 
14.58U 
12.127 
7,578 
10,496 
9,4ir 
6,919 
5,913 
10, 513 
13,798 


|i65,533 

354,268 

714. 016 

1.243,938 

1,797,130 

1.503.509 

1.225.935 

766.249 

1,018.016 

893, 972 

768.945 

654.156 

1.008,724 

1,492,926 

2,096,298 


11.1 

9.586 
17.896 
88,138 
it;  689 

9.805 
15.064 
14,039 
20,710 
21.075 
21,254 
20,166 
81, 810 
80,027 


$143,527 
139,014 
211,406 
444,163 
236,203 
128.747 
146,467 
120.235 
154.877 
159.822 
169.211 
184,828 
290.177 
874.477 
852,304 


1853.868 

566.112 

618, 321 

884.422 

1,028.090 

876.588 

848,794 

886,538 

1.379.467 

1. 864, 405 

1,295.699 

1,558,568 

1,073,458 

1,977,800 

965,543 


1,068,476 
1, 070, 946 
1,547,418 
2,  585. 914 
8.0Stl,753 
2,025,372 
2,256.449 
1,8U.873 
2, 575. 196 
2,938,886 
2.245,742 
2.400,818 
2,976.8n 
8.888,919 
8,442,707 


15^688,605 


8,259,478 


17,260,12886,517,890 


42,534,450 


Tbe  following  table  shows  the  value  of  our  exports  of  the  principal 
classes  of  implements,  and  the  total  value  of  all  classes  from  1870  to 
1884,  inclusive,  as  well  as  the  total  value  for  the  twenty  one  years  from 
18G4  to  1885,  designating  a  number  of  the  countries  to  which  our  exports 
were  comparativdy  large: 


Tablk  IL 


Cotmtriee. 


Szporto  from  1870  to  1884,  InolnaiTe. 


Fan- 
ning- 
mills. 


none- 
powers. 


Mowers 

ami 
reapers. 


Plows 

and 

coUiTo* 

tors. 


All  others 
not  else- 
where 
speciflocL 


Total 
from  1870 
to  1884. 


Total 
exports 

from 
1864  to 
1884.  in- 

OlosiTO. 


Great  Britoin  and  Ireland 

Germany 

British  possessions  in  Ansiral- 

asia* 

France  ••...........•■■•••>«••• 

Argentine  Bepnbliot 

The  Dominion  of  Canada 

British  possessions  in  Afiica.. 

Bmsil : 

Cnba  and  Porto  Bico 

ChlU 

UmguaT 

United  Stotes  Of  Colombia . . . . 
Merico 

Total  to  the  coantriSs 

above  named 

Other  oountrles 

Total  to  all  ootin  tries ... . 


01,118 
146 

20 

'i'/m 

11.835 

eu 

2,412 

755 

26,503 

987 

251 

2,424 


$560  $5,008,861 
4,725     4.168,545 


4,619 

"*796" 

84,224 

8.876 

90 


152.893 

940 

1,211 

8,806 


4').  193 
2.262 


250,730 
2.608 


60,455 


1.040,008 

2.439.453 

1. 0K7. 221 

rai,  603 

4U,  940 

072 

3.011 

102.083 

191.979 

2.436 

81.026 


$86,719 
.15,055 

16.554 

31.955 

422,660 

425, 470 

1, 009, 799 

75,745 
321,763 
215,  &M 
383,405 

18,818 
103, 173 


$2,930,246 
3, 472, 075 

2.445,826 

1,578,184 

1.612.082 

1, 016, 149 

1, 163, 576 

740, 23,"! 

393,029 

483.481 

801,037 

611,363 

407,380 


$7,977,484  $8,405,441 
6^660,546  6,725,003 


8,518,020 

4,049,842 

8.125,032 

2. 060. 281 

2, 277. 709 

810, 154 

718,658 

980.494 

878.348 

064.079 

047,315 


14.654,887 
1. 034. 118 


3,136,700 
122,778 


16,185,518 
1, 074, 605 


34.281,528 
2.236,371 


4,880,007 

4.078.673 

8.522,227 

2, 001, 012 

2. 572, 110 

1,813,815 

1.446,900 

1.187,679 

981.878 

M3,35] 

890,702 


39.049,050 
2,88^400 


259,838  15,088.505  3,250,478  17,200,123  80,517,899  42,534,450 


•  For  1804  British  India  was  iadnded. 

f  For  1804  Uruimay  is  included  with  the  Argentine  BepaliUo. 
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An  examination  of  tlio  figures  relative  to  exports  from  1870  to  1884  will 
show  that  of  the  total  value  exported  during  this  period  of  fiHeeu  years 
($3G,517,899),  foiining-mills  and  horse-powers  together  made  less  than 
1  per  cent.,  mowers  and  reapers  about  43  per  cent.,  and  plows  and  cul- 
tivators about  9  per  cent.,  leaving  about  47  per  cent,  for  "  all  other  im- 
plements not  elsewhere  specified."  The  following  table  shows  approxi- 
matel5^  the  percentage  of  .each  class  of  implements  exported  to  the 
countries  designated  in  Table  U  during  the  period  for  which  the  several 
classes  are  separately  stated,  namely,  the  years  from  1870  to  1884,  in- 
clusive : 

Table  HI. 


Coajatriet. 

FanniiifC- 

niilla  aud 

horae- 

powera. 

Mowers 

aud 
reapers. 

Plows  AOd 
collivatom. 

All  others 

not  elMO- 

-where  mpcq- 

iticd. 

Oroat  Britnfn  and  Jrel3ii<1 

0.1 

82.8 

(12. « 

29.8 

60.2 

34.8 

25.7 

1.8 

0.1 

0.4 

10.4 

2L9 

0.4 

6.7 

•0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

0.8 

13.5 

20.0 

47.0 

0.2 

44.8 

2'J.O 

43.6 

2.8 

18.0 

30.7 

Oonnany 

37.1 

UHlinh  nroviDCM  in  AufttralajiiA....... ....-ri..«...TT 

CO.  G 

FniDce 

30.0 

9\r;{eiitiDeK6pubIic ......  .......•...•.•....•..••.... 

0.1 
4.G 
0.1 
0.3 
0.1 
118.8 
0.2 
0.2 
LO 

51.0 

l>iiininicin  of  daiioda^ 

49.1 

British  pMsossiona  in  Africa ^ 

51.1 
00.4 

Cuba  and  Porto  lUoo  ......b..... .......... .......... 

54.7 

Chill ^ 

Uruguay ............••.••■•.••.••.....••... 

49.3 
34.3 

Uni&dBtaUa  of  Colombia 

96.6 

klexioo 

•             74.4 

•  Vauning-mills,  horso-powera,  plows,  and  eultlTators  together  make  a  fraction  less  than  0.5  of  1  per 
eent. 
t  F&nning-mills  2.7  and  horse-powers  15.0. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  for  each  year  from  18C4  to  1884,  inclu- 
sive, our  total  exportation  of  agricultural  implements  to  each  of  the 
countries  designated  in  Tables  II  and  III,  thus  exhibiting  the  varia- 
tions from  year  to  year  in  the  amounts  which  they  have  respectively 
taken : 

Table  IV. — Total  values  of  agricultural  implements  exported  from  1804  to  1884,  incluHre^ 
hy  yearSf  and  in  part  hy  countries. 


Great 

BriUin  and 
Ireland. 

British 

British 

Years. 

Germany. 

possessions 
iu 

France. 

Argentine 
Ropublio. 

Dominion  of 
Canada. 

posBcsaions 
in 

Australasia. 

Afilca. 

1804 

$28,742 

$19,852 

$173,218 

$0,159 

$24,771 

$47,104 

$57,007 

1865 

158,230 

25,975 

.  232,761 

7,533 

31,618 

71.230 

64.107 

1866 

124,696 

6,314 

209. 407 

10,236 

34,771 

02,300 

25, 21'8 

1867 

87,222 

93.846 

1,803 

43,941 

0M,483 

52, 0i»6 

1868 

86.671 

8.816 
10,590 

56,515 

114,600 

97, 147 

50  507 

1869 

^896 

110, 294 

147, 494 

126,058 

44,  47-J 

1870 

166,439 

29,075 

104.064 

150 

180,913 

115. 780 

f,o,  ft:i3 

1871 

807,225 

68,673 

57,230 

1,737 

64, 005 

109, 139 

OH.  089 

1872 

353,025 

844.457 

27,601 

2,660 

103,080 

152,  120 

l:<5, 207 

1878 

458,224 

868,793 

C3.SC5 

6,006 

227.107 

114.:J81 

805,180 

1874 

890,594 

1,853.215 

74,754 

158,806 

112,809 

134.103 

175.  341 

1875 

497,607 

1,009.625 

57,772 

200,630 

73,933 

128,744 

312,878 

1876 

813,604 

535. 821 

59,025 

185,813 

53,757 

61,605 

147,058 

1877 

406,595 

283.625 

106,696 

280,187 

78,772 

108,407 

140.04-J 

1878 

663,167 

808,129 

229,509 

041.484 

09,137 

84.317 

127.022 

1879 

616,225 

298,771 

664,756 

632,817 

203,  ors 

120,564 

127,447 

1880 

501,021 

801,100 

133,893 

508,012 

1(5, 516 

53,822 

318, 110 

1881 

682,616 

234,812 

853,517 

801,040 

221,052 

79,831 

186.347 

IW« 

549,250 

232,470 

819.118 

857,711 

497,178 

203,845 

196,809 

1«83 

790,882 

283,058 

589,018 

403,708 

658,115 

463,572 

90,622 

1884 

781,010 

829,413 

614,518 

873,192 

439,200 

138,985 

64,578 

Total.. 

8,495,441 

6,725,093 

4,3€9,667 

4.078,573 

3,522,227 

2.601,612 

2,572,116 
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Taslv  IV.— TotoZ  valuei  of  agricuUural  implements  exported^  /*c.— Continued. 


Yean. 

BraciL 

Cnba 

and  Porto 

Hico. 

c^ 

Unieiiay. 

United 
States  of 
Colombia. 

Mexico. 

Other 
coantries. 

Alleonn- 
tries. 

1804 

1SC5 

1866 

1807 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1870 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

$20,073 

140,852 

477,053 

186.801 

61,006 

108,880 

148,885 

108,078 

47,192 

55,683 

214,000 

19,177 

9.862 

8.450 

22.928 

22,424 

4.\087 

50.722 

27,401 

18,159 

14,956 

075,843 

173,427 

149.427 

126,432 

100,640 

103,580 

54,401 

58,313 

71,888 

75.727 

43,315 

41.378 

27,048 

80,128 

30,613 

24,040 

33,233 

50,208 

60,163 

66.77& 

33.843 

28,478 
21,558 
16,983 
61,178 
75,922 
84,298 
46,373 
86,310 
75, 713 
146,800 
84,806 
88,075 
50,190 
28,803 
26.380 
87,708 
83,358 
54,131 
07,462 
84,105 

"'♦20,'223* 
0,700 
17,897 
11,056 
43,754 
83,206 
14,860 
81,232 
02,700 
19,810 
13.672 
32,790 
50,996 
42,805 
48.573 
54,847 
75,421 
03,208 
184,008 
120,635 

$41,047 
105, 210 
42,220 
80,218 
22,897 
28,380 
85^743 
17.188 
80,137 
153.369 
07,689 
52,818 
.     59,550 
84,123 
41.503 
21,086 
19,966 
16,888 
13.861 
15,886 
6,891 

$33,701 
124,868 
72,638 
09,844 
31,863 
31,574 
20,430 
33.301 
32,048 
17,870 
25,800 
30,843 
18,243 
21,381 
21.285 
29,968 
30,206 
87,660 
80,138 
07,067 
71,648 

$Vi,?70 

'J.U.673 
y:.  f^47 

1    i,.44 
ri'.^"60 

I3M'S0 
H-S.]6l 
\>^-.  i46 
tv  1'53 

T.^.l,i01 

m,?^88 

■:'2t.D0O 
IP'1,763 
i::r,  i.:70 

5r  -81 

li).-l,  .-.74 

7'J,  H48 

'^71,  148 

:iTi,,  1124 

$611,153 
1, 385. 274 
1.873.004 
036.210 
673.881 
1,037,530 
1.068,476 
1, 070. 946 
1,547,413 
3.585,014 
8,080.753 
3,625,372 
3,256,440 
1,815.873 
3,575,108 
3,933,388 
3,245.743 
3,400,318 
3,976,871 
3,883.919 
3.443,767 

Total.. 

1,813,815 

1.446,906 

1.187.570 

081,878 

043,851 

800,703 

3,885,400 

42,534,450 

Tho  following  tablo  shows  in  detail  tho  distribution  by  countries  of 
ourexx>orts  of  agricultural  implements  during  the  fiscal  year  1884,  ex- 
hibiting the  total  value  exported  and  tho  values  of  the  different  classes 
of  implements: 

Table  V. 


Conn  tries. 

Horse- 
powers. 

Mowers  and 

reapers 
and  parts  ofl 

Plows  and 
caltiva- 
tors  and 
parts  of. 

All  others 
and  parts 

of  not  else. 

where 
specified. 

TotaL 

Argentine  Itepnblio. ............... ........ 

$396 

6306,197 

106 

255 

86 

$55,211 

177,486 

$489,200 

106 

Anstria : 

Belf^ium 

24 

9,618 

679 

26,791 

25 

8U 

80,506 

18,847 

5,162 

2,822 

28,975 

73 

9,385 

348 

163,813 

3.218 

93 

116,752 

123,946 

84.958 

2,435 

19. 126 
14,956 

Umzil... .......•..•••••.... 

90 

Central  American  States. .................. 

8,501 

84,195 

79 

CblH 

30.636 

8,398 

China 

Denmark ^....•.•■..^m.... 

4,460 

18,810 
692 

DaniAh  West  Indies    -.          ^-. 

ITraoce ; 

179,783 

878,192 

8,218 

9.1 

French  West  Indies 

Germany 

300 

203,739 
532,997 
22,989 
41,435 

8,722 

i:>,8()4 

5,812 
844 
145 

1,105 

24,183 
843 

4»8 
1,319 

839.413 

Sngland... .......  .......................... 

672, 747 

Scotland 

63,759 

Ireland.. 

Gibraltar 

800 

44,504 
145 

Nora  Scotia,  New  Bninswick,  and  Pilnoo 
K(l ward  lalanti  - 

418 

879 
711 
237 
213 

2.754 

82,982 

12,897 

6.004 

2,847 

62 

32 

15 

1.220 

14,748 

128,184^ 

81,884' 

816 

1,238 

784 

41 

4,277 

QuoiKo,  Onurio,  Manitoba,  and  Northwest 
Territorv 

5,4U 

113, 458 

BritlRli  Colnmbia ...••,...... 

14.451 

XowroumlJand  and  Labnulor  .............. 

6,799 

];riii8h  WoHt  Indies ^ 

liritiali  Houdiiras  .......................... 

85 

3,90* 
63 

British  East  Indies 

799 

831 

Itritish  Guiana 

15 

Hong-Kong 

1,220 

0,995 

481,878 

561 

39,835 

4,462 

8,940 

150 

497 

64,678 

44 

377 

614, 518 

Hawaiian  Islands 

4L602 

Hayti 

466 

Italy 

8,255 

4.9B5 

JaTMn. 

784 

Liboria 

41 
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•  Tablb  V— Continaed. 


Coantiiofl. 


Ilorae- 
powoira. 


Mowors  and 

reaponi 
and  parts  of. 


Plows  and 

cnltivat- 

onand 

parta  ot 


All  otJiera 
and  narta 
of  not  elae- 

wbere 
apocified. 


ToUL 


Mexico —••••..... 

Netlierlanda •. 

Pern 

Portagal 

Axora,  Kadolra,  and  Cape  Verde  lalanda.. . 

Bounanta 

Baanla  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Soaa 

Russia  on  the  Black  Soa 

San  Domingo 

Spain 

Cuba.... 

Porto  nico « 

Spanish  posseasiona  in  Africa  and  adjacent 

islands 

Spanish  possessions,  all  other 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey  in  Europe • 

United  SUtes  of  Colombia 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

All  other  countries  and  ports  in  South 

Araoricanot  elsewhere  specified  

All  other  countries  and  porta  in  Afticauot 

elsewhere  specified 


721 


12.058 
453 
231 


188 


118 
00.840 
184^723 


24,035 

137 

2,550 

45 

73 


83.034 

2.225 

4,405 

388 

635 


17,445 
807 


247 

IHO 

1,573 

802 

22.244 

4,083 

87 


2,000 

20,070 

346 

480 

5,074 

1,034 


250 
621 


22,175 

.3,070 

1,408 

64,580 

124 


5.540 
2,283 


1.683 

60,050 

277 

78 


2,798 
9,387 

448 

258 


84 


71,648 

2,815 

7.286 

488 

606 

113 

62,844 

155.879 

l,9t9 

18,787 

27,625 

6,717 

87 
6,540 
24,437 
8,033 
0,391 
130,625 
849 

834 

G4 


Total. 


28,622 


2,006,298 


853,304 


965,643 


8,412,767 


Over  half  of  this  exportation  lias'becii  taken  by  the  countries  of  North 
and  South  America^  Africa,  and  Anstnilasia.  The  recent  increase  of 
exports  of  reapers  has  been  largely  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  the 
improved  self-binders.  In  1884,  according  to  Mr.  A.  Blue,  secretary  of 
the  bureau  of  industries  of  Ontario,  three  thousand  sdf-bindors  were 
brought  into  that  province.  The  number  of  mowers  and  reapers  ex- 
port^ in  1884  was  double  tlie  nnmber  for  1882. 


THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  SOIBNTIFIO  AGBIOULTUEE. 

Agriculture  involves  all  physical  science.  Earth,  air,  light,  heat,  and 
moisture  are  ever  factors  in  vegetable  germination  and  growth.  Nat- 
ural laws  direct  and  control  the  operations  of  the  husbandman,  how- 
over  ignorant,  and  his  practice,  if  wise  and  judicious,  is  an  unconscious 
formula  of  the  results  of  science  applied  to  agriculture.  Tlius  we  find 
in  every  rural  community,  however  primitive  and  unlettered,  i)eculiar 
methods  and  traditionary  practices,  which  are  crystallized  common  sense 
and  unwritten  science. 

There  is  a  vast  distahce,  however,  between  the  unconscious  science  of 
the  untaught  farmer  and  the  highest  application  of  the  latest  discov- 
eries of  natural  laws,  and  that  distance  will  bo  greatly  extended  in  the 
future. 

Experiments  in  vegetable  physiology  and  tlie  increase  of  production 
by  enlarging  the  natural  supply  of  mineral  constituents  are  question- 
ings of  nature  suggested  by  the  latest  scientific  development,  the  an- 
swers to  which  may  lead  the  wny  to  higher  production  at  lower  cost. 

This  brings  to  view  the  idea  of  my  theme — ^tliat  there  is  mon^  in  ex- 
periment, in  high  culture,  in  sclent  inc  agriculture.  As  profit  is  a  prime 
aim  in  agricultural  production,  next  to  the  necessity  of  subaisteuco,  it  is 
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important  to  show  tlie  superior  value  of  the  highest  learning  and  skill 
in  practice  over  the  lowest  type  of  primitive  cultivation. 

Statistical  research  shows  that  a  crude  agriculture  is  not  abundant 
in  product,  that  it  is  deficient  in  working  capital,  and  that  it  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  high  interest  on  borrowed  money.  A  low  grade  of  farm- 
ing is  cursed  with  mortgages  and  mildews,  with  insects  and  ignornnec. 
Uncertainty  broods  over  its  harvests,  and  famine  decimates  its  peo])le. 
Famine  is  unknown  in  a  country  of  advanced  agriculture,  though  a 
fourth  of  its  people  only  may  be  engaged  in  rural  production.  On  the 
contrary,  millions  famish  in  India,  while  most  of  its  people  are  in  agri- 
culture. It  is  said  that  in  1270,  in  England, ^<  parents  ate  their  children 
wben  wheat  rose  to  336  shillings  a  quarter  at  the  present  vaJiic  of 
money."  Five  hundred  years  ago,  when  tiearly  every  Englishman  lived 
by  agriculture,  the  product  only  sufficed  for  a  home  supply ;  now,  with 
a  population  of  440  to  the  square  mile,  of  which  only  one  in  eight  is  an 
agricultural  worker,  six- tenths  of  all  the  food  required  for  consumption 
is  produced  at  home,  though  half  the  island  is  occupied  for  residences, 
pleasure-grounds,  and  hunting  preserves. 

These  eras  present  wide  contrasts,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
those  which  suggest  advances  in  agriculture  through  applied  chemis- 
try, physiology,  mechanical  science,  and  other  dlevelopmeuts  of  modern 
learning. 

The  Latin  races  of  .Southern  Europe,  slower  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  in 
utilizing  in  rural  practice  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  are  still 
making  sure  progress  towards  a  higher  and  more  profitable  agriculture* 
In  Italy  lands  are  more  productive,  buildings  more  numerous  tod  con- 
venient, and  the  peasant  is  better  paid  and  better  lodged  and  clothed. 

An  official  commission  has  recognized  the  improvement  as  a  measure 
of  progress  in  scientific  agriculture,  and  made  the  future  prosperity  of 
Italy  dependent  upon  schools  and  scientific  experiment. 

This  Italian  commission  has  learned  the  lessou  of  all  time,  that  primi- 
tive,  unscientifio  agricultuie  is  poor,  when  it  declares: 

The  ezperionoo  of  aU  times  and  of  all  placoa  has  demonstrated  the  faet^  that  pnrely 
agTicaltural  countries  are  noyer  rich,  even  from  an  agricnltnral  standpoint,  while  in 
those  conntries  where  the  arts,  industricsy  and  commerce  flonrish  prirate  gain  creates 
roral  wealth. 

In  such  countries  only  can  learning  and  science  flourish,  for  this  high 
commercial  and  iudustrial  activity  is  their  natural  oflfepring;  and  only 
in  such  countries  can  the  most  productive  and  profitable  agriculture 
exist. 

Spain  is  mainly  agricultural,  yet  its  entire  value  of  rural  production 
could  be  purchased  with  the  Value  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  because  the  yield  is  small  and  the  i>rice  low.  Kussia,  with  labor 
employed  principally  in  agriculture,  yields  but  19  bushels  of  cereals 
per  head,  while  Great  Britain,  with  seven-eighths  of  her  people  em- 
ployed outside  of  agriculture,  last  year  produced  10  bushels  of  cereals 
lor  every  inhabitant  of  the  country.  In  Great  Britain  the  yield  per 
acre  of  wheat  is  23  bushels ;  in  Russia  scarcely  more  than  a  third  as 
much.  This  high  yield  has  been  attained  by  science  applied  to  agricult- 
ure. A  single  individual  has  given  his  life  and  his  fortune  to  experi- 
mental agriculture,  and  endowed,  his  experimental  farm  with  the  income 
iti  perpetuity  from  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  average  yield  of  a  country  is  no  indication  of  the  natural  fertility 
of  its  soil.    The  richest  soils  of  the  world  under  the  radauiothodB  of 
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primitive  agriculture  return  low  yields.  The  progress  of  skill  and  learn- 
ing is  indicated  by  a  country's  average  of  yield.  The  statistical  com- 
mission of  the  International  Congress  twelve  years  ago  made  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  12.6  bushels  in  Hungary,  13.2  in  Portugal,  17.1  in  France, 
24.8  in  Holland,  and  29.9  in  Great  Britain. 

In  this  country,  where  maize  is  a  universal  crop,  the  richest  districts 
do  not  necessarily  produce  the  largest  yields  per  acre.  New  England, 
with  a  soil  of  sand  and  gravel,  averaged  in  the  last  ^ve  harvests  30.8 
bushels  per  acre,  with  good  culture  and  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The  Mis- 
souri Yadley,  fat  with  the  elements  of  maize  growth,  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  29.8  bushels,  and  the  Ohio  Valley  26  bushels,  while  the  Middle  States, 
with  much  aid  from  experin^ental  science,  came  very  near  the  best 
Western  results  with  29.4  bushels. 

In  seasons  unfavorable  to  production,  the  money  value  of  skill  and 
science  in  agricalture  is  immensely  enhanced.  It  is  often  remarked 
that  farmers  receive  as  much  for  a  very  small  crop  as  for  a  very  largo 
one.  In  1881,  1,195,000,000  bushels  of  corn  were  worth  $700,000,000; 
in  1884, 1,795,000,000  bushels  were  valued  at  8041,000,000;  a  small  crop 
was  worth  03.6  cents  per  bushel,  a  larger  one  35.7  cents.  A  crop  of 
cotton  once  sold  for  $40^000,000  less  than  the  previous  oue^  which  was 
more  than  a  million  bales  larger.  Nevertheless,  there  is  disaster  in  a 
small  crop.  The  failure  is  unequally  distributed.  The  few  advanced 
farmers  grow  nearly  full  crops,  and  receive  larger  revenues  than  usujd ; 
the  many  unskilled  and  careless  suffer  disastrous  reduction  of  yield  and 
quality,  and  fail  to  make  return  for  seed  and  labor.  Given  unscien- 
tific agriculture,  with  an  inauspicious  season,  and  the  poor  may  grow 
poorer,  while  the  scientific  farmer  in  the  same  year  may  grow  richer. 

These  contrasts  in  present  production  and  profit  of  agriculture  are 
sufficiently  striking.  But  the  present  will  soon  be  past.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  future  full  of  possibilities  as  of  dangers  and  difficulties. 
Experiment,  skill,  science  applied  to  industry  can  only  avert  the  latter. 
Fifteen  years  ago  47  per  cent,  of  our  people  were  employed  in  agricult- 
ure; five  years  ago,  44  percent.;  to-day  perhaps  42.  We  find  that  all 
nations  in  ^hich  more  than  half  of  the  laborers  Jire  in  agriculture  are 
comparatively  poor,  and  their  rural  i)rocesses  arc  primitive,  their  im- 
plements rude,  their  rate  of  production  low.  We  find  that  in  the  highest 
development  of  agriculture,  20  per  cent,  or  26  at  most,  can  furnish  food 
for  all.  In  this  country,  allowing  for  surplus  production,  40  per  cent 
can  readily  meet  the  demand  of  home  consumption,  and  33  per  cent 
will  probably  do  it  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  leaving  two-thinls  to 
produce  other  forms  of  wealth.  With  increase  of  permanent  wealth 
there  will  come  demands  for  luxuries  of  living  which  will  add  to  the 
profit  of  the  farmer.  As  the  facilities  for  production  increase,  one 
danger  irom  an  unscientific,  primitive,  routine  agriculture  is  great  excess 
in  certain  crops  that  have  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  days  with 
little  labor.  Already  our  wheat  has  encountered  the  lowest  markets  of 
a  century  in  Great  Britain.  The  present  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool 
is  today  lower  than  in  the  thirteenth  to  fifteenth  centuries. 

What  is  needed,  then  t  Evidently  experiment  in  collecting  new  plants, 
in  producing  new  varieties  by  scientific  process,  in  cheapening  the  cost 
of  cultivation  to  compete  with  foreign  production  by  cheap  labor.^  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that,  having  learned  how  to  compete  with  the  world 
in  certain  products  that  are  very  cheap,  we  can  never  learn  to  com- 
pete in  the  matter  of  products  that  are  dear.  In  our  desire  for  speed, 
for  large  results  by  labor-saving  machinery,  we  must  not  fall  into  rou- 
tinci  and  decline  investigation,  inventive  research,  and  experimental 
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effort.    Thonglit  in  agricnlture  mnst  be  alert  and  prtictical,  as  in  me- 
chanical and  constructive  industries  in  this  ei*a  of  mental  activity. 

Our  af^riculture  is  too  mnqh  controlled  by  accident  and  caprice.  Free 
prairie  lands,  improved  reapers,  and  railroad  extension  make  a  glut  in 
wheat  The  cotton-gin,  slavery,  and  a  strong  foreign  demand  once 
made  the  South  poor  in  buying  supplies  for  man  and  beast  engaged  in 
growing  cotton.  Thus  unequal  development  reduces  profits.  While 
one-third  of  the  wheat  is  exported,  one-seventh  of  the  consumption  of 
barley  is  imported.    We  do  not  grow  even  the  cereals  required. 

We  boast  of  our  exports  of  products  of  agriculture.  We  foolishly 
talk  of  feeding  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  do  not  feed  ourselves. 
In  1883  wo  paid  $240,000,000  for  food  and  drink  imported,  and  the 
freights,  commissions,  and  customs  duties  in  addition;  and  our  food 
exports,  at  prices  on  the  farm  and  in  the  packing-house,  scarcely  sufficed 
to  pay  the  bill  of  costs  of  such  imports.  A  large  item  of  this  was  sugar. 
Thirty  years  ago  half  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  States  was  pro- 
duced in  Louisiana.  Is  it  possible  that  European  agriculture  can  be 
threatene<l  with  paralysis  by  American  competition,  and  that  tJiis  coun- 
try cannot  produce  sugar  on  account  of  European  competition  t  Less 
tlian  a  century  ago  it  cost  $1  a  pound  to  produce  it  there;  now  3  cents. 
While  we  do  not  expect  to  manufacture  it  from  sorghum  at  a  cost  of  1 
cent  per  pound,  or  flood  the  markets  of  the  world  with  our  sifrplus  of 
production  in  five  years,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  great  maize-pro- 
ducing country  of  the  world  will  ultimately  obtain  much  of  its  sugar 
from  sorghum.  The  cane  regions  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  by 
the  aid  of  some  process  tvhich  shall  not  allow  a  waste  of  40  per  cent,  of 
unexpressed  sugar,  should  aid  materially  in  the  home  supply  for  the 
wants  of  consumption.  In  addition  to  the  cane  in  the  southern  belt 
and  to  sorghum  in  the  great  central  zone,  there  is  a  belt  along  the 
northern  frontier  suited  to  beet  sugar,  and  there  has  been  no  test  that 
throws  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  success  on  the  experiment.  *  The  Maine 
experiment  was  a  successful  manufacture,  except  that  the  farmers  would 
supply  the  beets  only  from  garden  patches  in  insufficient  quantities  for 
economic  manufacture.  They  lacked  land  in  proper  condition,  rotation, 
^  fertilization,  and  high  culture  necessary  to  success ;  with  all  these  requi- 
*  sites,  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  would  be  essentisd  to 
full  success.  In  Galifomia  a  single  factory  produced  2,000,000  to 
3,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  last  year,  and  has  made  it  at  a  profit  for 
several  consecutive  years.  If  one  can  do  it,  so  also  can  one  thousand. 
The  trouble  with  our  farmers,  with  all  their  energy  and  dash,  is  a  dis- 
like for  new  methods,  an  adherence  to  routine,  and  impatience  in  wait- 
ing for  results.  They  will  exchange  sheep  for  hogs,  or  vice  versa^  in  a 
twinkling,  as  prices  veer,  but  will  not  experiment  for  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  new  rural  industries.  As  a  rule,  they  cannot  well  afford  to ;  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Ctovemment,  the  proper  business  of  this  Department 
and  of  the  agricultural  colleges  to  do  the  necessary  experimental  work 
which  shall  usher  in  new  and  i)rofitable  enterprises  in  production,  which 
shall  relieve  the  crowded  competition  in  cereals  and  cotton,  give  to  the 
laborer  a  demand  for  his  work,  the  producer  a  market  for  his  varied 
products,  and  the  country  added  wealth  and  foreign  exchanges  in  its 
iavor.  !But  the  prosperous  farmer  should  cultivate  a  generous  public 
spirit,  as  well  as  a  laudable  esprit  de  corps^  and  take  some  risk  in  intel- 
ligent experiment  that  promises  beneficent  results  to  his  class  and 
advance  of  the  public  welfare. 

This  is  but  a  glance  at  this  great  subject.    From  these  contrasts  it 
may  fiedrly  be  assumed  that  only  agriculture  which  applies  the  discov- 
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cries  of  science  will  pay  at  all.  If  the  annual  a^ricaltural  production 
of  India  is  worth  bat  $8  for  each  inhabitant,  while  that  of  the  United 
States  is  worth  $04,  we  may  claim  some  progress  in  skilled  husbandry; 
but  the  goal  of  perfection  is  still  far  ahead. 

Among  the  results  due  to  applied  science  in  the  work  of  agriculture 
the  following  are  prominent : 

(1)  Fertility  is  increased ;  the  rate  of  yield  is  greatly  enlarged ;  labor 
is  lightened  f  the  laborer  Is  less  a  "  beast  of  burden  ^  and  more  a  master 
of  machinery.  (2)  The  margin  of  profit  is  increase<l,  or  rather,  one  ap- 
peu  rs  whore  none  before  existed.  (3)  Production  is  equalized — there  are 
lewer  gluts  of  certain  products,  and  greater  variety  in  production.  (4) 
Diasters  of  primitive  agriculture  are  partially  averted — drought  by 
deep  and  thorough  culture,  excessive  rainfall  by  drainage;  insects  arc 
less  numerous  with  rotation,  and  their  injuries  are  outgrown  by  vigor 
of  vitality  and  strength  of  ^wthf  blights  and  other  maladies  of  vege- 
table physiology  are  avoid^  by  amelioration  of  the  soil  and  cultivation 
in  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  healthful  growth. 

Finall;^',  by  application  of  thediscoveries  of  science,  the  farmer  unites 
brain  with  brawn  in  rural  production,  labor  loses  its  drudgery  and  ac- 
quires efiectiveuess,  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  agriculture  are  advanced, 
the  public  wealth  and  welfare  are  promoted,  and  a  country  life,  what- 
ever its  previous  charms,  is  far  better  worth  the  living. 

TBANSPOETATION  RATES. 

The  rates  of  transportation  given  are  the  regularly  authorized  rates, 
as  reported  by  the  companies.  The  special  rates,  the  cut  rates,  ana 
discriminations  to  individuals,  whenever  and  wherever  made,  are  un- 
reported and  inaccessible.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that 
such  modifications  of  the  tariff  are  sometimes  made.  Their  extent  and 
influence  cannot  l>e  determined  witli  any  approach  to  accuracy. 

[In  eents  por  100  ponnda.]  * 

Table  I.— CAanaea  in  iherate$  of  freight  vpon  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  Torkfrom 

187G  to  lSd5.  incluHve. 


Date. 

1 

DA^. 

1 

Dato. 

1 

Date. 

1 

1876 

45 

40 
35 
224 
20 
30 

80 
35 
30 
85 
40 

40 
30 
25 
20 
2.'i 

A D finifit  17  •.••••••• 

80 
35 

85 

20 
18 
15 
10 
15 
20 
25 
90 
35 
40 

44) 

35 
30 
35 

1881. 
Januarv  I. ...•.>... 

85 
40 

85 
80 
25 
30 
25 
15 

1^' 

20 
124 

124 
20 
25 
30 

1883. 
Jannary  1 

November  35 

187». 
jMinary  1. ......... 

80 

March  t            .•... 

April  19 

25 

April  18     

KubniHry  1 

KoTember26 

1884. 
Jaonary I  

80 

April  26 

\  MnnhV 

Miiv  5       '".'.'/./.. 

February  1 

March  1 

!  April  1 

Dcwmiicr  18 

1  April  11 

80 

April  1 

'  April  18 

January  5 , r 

*'fl 

1877 

yCayl.l 

June  9 

Jqno  8 

January  14 

March  i4 

30 

Juno  l."* -. 

VO 

Juno  22 

September  eo 

October  10 

Novemljorl 

December  9 

1882. 

Janimryl 

January  28 

March  25 

March  21 

1.1 

Aitril  2 

AuffUBt  4  .......... 

Juoo  24 

20 

S»<pf»-rabrr4 

Octoltfr  17 

Jaly21 

?5 

Octobor  13 

1B85. 
Jajiuary  1...-. 

1878. 

November  10 

Igfta 

JniiUMV  I 

}kUirlt'l 

?fl 

AprUl 

20 

Af'trrh  11 

July  1 

15 

Auril  I 

Augunt  I 

2il 

Miiy  17  *"*""I'I.] 

A}tr\\  14 

Decarobor  1 

2:1 

AajpitttS  .......... 

Noveml»nr27 

I»eoembor  1 

KoTB.— The  ratna  for  1885  are  Uiom  lepoi-tod  by  the  trunk  lines  en  Uie  lin«l  day  of  uach  uioulh. 
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Table  II. — Uatenfrom  Chicago  to  Xew  York  upon  certnin  producls^as  reported  hy  the  ««?• 
iral  trunk  lines  vpon  thtjirst  day  of  each  month  for  the  year  1885. 


Months. 

1 

& 

d 

1 

'5 

u 

5 

C 

1 

a 
"5 

Pi 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

jMinATy .  ..•..•*. 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
80 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 

60 
GO 
CO 
00 
60 
00 
60 
GO 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
50 
60 
50 
60 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

80 
8U 
M 
26 
25 
25 
20 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

43i 

4.H 

48 

48, 

43  f 

43  1 

25 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 
.    15 
20 
20 
20 
20 
25 

25 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 
15 
20 
20 
20 
20 
25 

30 
80 
80 
80 
26 

25 
25 
'25 
25 
25 
25 

S' 

82 
28 
28 
28 
28 
24 
28 
28 
28 
28 

80 
80 
80 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 

80 
80 
SO 
25 
25 
25 
2:. 
V5 
25 
25 
26 
30 

60 
00 
60 
60 
60 

SI 

6(1 
60 
GO 
60 
GO 

n 

FebniMy 

March 

8S 
85 

Aprtl..' 

32 

IiSy 

3C 

June  ......•••••• 

8C 

Jnly 

30 

August 

80 

September 

Oetober ......... 

80 
80 

Kovfmber 

December 

39 
35 

Table  III. — Lake  freight  on  wheat  and  corn  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  during  the  season  of 

1884  and  ie«*5. 


Dateb 

1881. 

1884. 

Dote. 

1886. 

1884. 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Com.    1 

1 

"Wheat. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

•Cora. 

M*7    7 

H 

n 

21 

1 
2    ! 

Aafr-22 

u 

]| 

2 

n 

M»y  14 

a 

]| 

Auk.  80 

2 

n 

2 

May  22 

2    1 

Sept.    7 

J 

1 

2 

Kay  81 

I; 

Sopf.  14 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Jane    7 

1 . 

Sept.  22 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Jane  14 

2  ; 

Sept.  80 

1 

1 

1 

.  1 

Jane  22 

n 

Or.r.      7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Jane  80 

1 ' 

2    1 

Oi:t.    11 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Jnly    7 

1 

Oct.    22 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Joly  14 

n 

•      2 

1 

(>ot.    81 

3. 

2 

2 

Jnly  22 

1  ! 

Nov.    7 

8 

8 

2 

2* 

Jnly  81 

1, 

y  t 

Nor.  14 

8 

.1 

•j 

2 

Anp.    7 

U 

y 

Nov.  22 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Aug.  14 

l| 

1 

Kox-l  JO 

31 

H 

n 

2 

May. 

Jano. 

Jaly. 

Au;!u«t. 

Sopteni* 

October. 

Novem> 
her. 

Wheat.. 

*    1884. 

2.2 
2.0 

2.2 
2.0 

2.0 
L7 

LO 
L6 

2.1 
1.0 

2.0 

L6, 

2.8 

Gom.... 

2.1 

1885. 

Wheat.. 

8.1 
L8 

1.4 
L3 

1.6 
Li 

1.0 
L6 

L7 
L4 

2.8 
2.2 

ft  0 

Corn 

2.8 
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Tablb  IY. — Canal  freight  on  wheat  and  com  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  during  the  aeaeon 

of  1884  and  1885. 


Date. 


1885. 


"WTieat       Com, 


1884. 


Wheat       Corn. 


Date. 


1885. 


WTient       Corn. 


1884 


Wheat.       Corn. 


May  7 
Mny  10 
May  17 
May  24 
May  31 
June  7 
June  14 
Jnne  21 
June  28 
July  5 
July  12 
JulV  19 
July  26 
Aiiji.  2 
AUii.  9 
Aug,  16 


Ang.  23 
Ang.  30 
Sept  6 
Sept  13 
Sept  20 
Sept  27 
Oct  4 
Oct  11 
Oct  18 
Oct  26 
Nor.  1 
Nov.  8 
Nor.  15 
Nor.  22 
Nov.  24 


4J 
41 

4 

n 


May. 


Jane. 


July. 


Aufnist 


Scptem* 


October. 


Norem* 
ber. 


1884. 

Wlieat 

Com  ...•. 

1885. 

Wheat 

Com 


8.8 
8.4 


4.3 
8.8 


8.4 
8.1 


8.2 
3.0 


8.6 
3.2 


8.0 
2.8 


4.2 
8.8 


3.7 
8.4 


4.7 
4.2 


8.5 
3.3 


6.0 
4.4 


4.1 
t.7 


4.7 
4.S 


4.4 

4.0 


Taple  V. — Average  cost  per  bushel  for  transporting  wheat  from  Xew  York  to  Liverpool  by 
steamer  during  the  twenty  years  from  1860  (o  1885,  inclusire. 


Years. 

Steamer  rates. 

Sailini^-veisaol 
rates. 

Years. 

St  earner  rates. 

SaUing.ressel 

Pence. 

Ccuta. 

Pence. 

CciilR. 

Pence. 

CenU. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

3P66       

4.74 
n.18 
7.18 
a  40 
6.78 
M6 
7.«4 
10.66 
0.08 
a  07 

P.4R 
111.  M 

14.  :m 

12.  !W 

ii.r.6 
m  .T3 

1876 

R02 
6.93 
7.61 
6.20 
6.88 
4.08 
3.87 
4.64 
3.40 
8.00 

16.04 
13.86 
15.22 
12.40 
1L76 
8.16 
7.76 
0.08 
6.80 
7.20 

7.04 
6.76 
7.09 
&90 
&10 
4.75 

15u28 

1807 

1877 

13.52 

1868 

1878 

14.18 

1HG9    

1«79 

11.80 

1H70 

1880 

10.20 

1871           •   . 

18H1 

9.50 

1R72    ............ 

16. 28 
21. 12 
18.16 
16.14 

1882 

1»<73 

9.91 
7.83 
7.12 

19.82  1 

15.66 

14.24 

1883 

6.25 
6.00 

12.50 

1874 

1884 

10.00 

1875, ,. 

1885 

Tlie  following?  are  the  prices  paid  for  carryinp:  grain  firom  Ifew  York 
to  Liverpool  duriug  the  years  1884  and  1885 : 


Months. 

1685. 

1884. 

Months. 

1885. 

1884. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

Pence. 

ConU. 

January- rrr-.... 

&00 
i.50 
8.00 
4.00 
3.50 
8.00 

10 

2.35 
Z24 
L60 
L77 
L25 
8.08 

4.70 
4.48 
8.12 
8.54 
2.60 
6.10 

Jnly 

2.75 
3.00 
a50 
4.00 
4.00 
8.00 

? 

7 
8 
8 
6 

i.71 
4.68 
8.00 
4.00 
6.79 
6.87 

0.42 

Febroary  

March  -. 

Angnst 

September 

October 

November 

December 

0.36 
6.00 

April 

8.00 

^■Ay.  •■•■••  »*••■■ 
Jane  •>•••>»•••■> 

11.58 
12.74 
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Tablb  WU.—QuanUiy  and  value  of  property  cleared  from  Buffalo  to  Ode-water  and  inter- 
mediate  points  for  the  year  1885. 


ArUcIes. 


Property  cleared, 
through. 


Qoftntltj. 


YaliM. 


Property  cleared,  way. 


Qoantity. 


Yalue. 


Property  cleared, 
through  and  way. 


Total 
quantity. 


Total 
Talue. 


Boards  and  aoantling.  .feet. 

Shingles 1,000  feet 

Staves .pounds. 

Wheat bushels 

Itye  ...■•••■■•••*«*>««do... 
Com  ...•>>••■•■  *««>>«do... 

Barley.. do.. 

Barley  malt do.. 

OaU  do.. 

Flaxseed pounds 

Oil,  meal  and  cake...  do.. 
Peas bushels 


41,088.484 

704^ 

9,193.000 

16,243,857 

204,863 

10,883,495 

49, 574 

185,834 

827,174 

84,080,048 

628,000 

8,024 


11,000.642 

2,465 

45.970 

16,243,857 

143,654 

4,897,573 

89,659 

157,534 

114,611 

2,102,024 

12,560 

12,036 


12,572,849 

8,327i 

24, 176, 500 

1,759,901 

24,879 

1,848,116 

88,616 

19,001 

23,418 


$801,786 

20,145 

120.880 

1,759,901 

17.065 

831^652 

70.893 

16,151 

8,195 


54,266^768 
9,081i 

88,369,500 

18,003,758 
228,742 

12,731,611 
138,190 
204.335 
350,587 

84. 080, 948 

628,000 

8,024 


11,802,878 

31.610 

166,850 

18, 003. 758 

160, 110 

6,729,225 

110,552 

173,685 

122,706 

2,102,024 

12,560 

12,030 


Table  YTH.-^Groee  and  net  eaminge  tf  prominent  lines  of  railroad. 
FXNKSYLYAinA  BAILBOAB. 


Tears. 


18S6 
1800 
1805 
1870 
1876 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1883 
1884 


Earnings 

from 
flight. 


$2,805,806 
4,  lOU  784 
11, 193, 565 
12,793,160 
15, 661, 741 
20,234,046 
22.400.120 
23, 517. 178 
24,536,789 
22,823,829 


Peroent 
of  gro4s 
earaings. 


65.7 
70.7 
64.1 
73.0 
76.4 
77.9 
81.0 
76.8 
76.6 
76.6 


Bamings 

from 
passengers. 


$1,251,857 
1,463,993 
6,453,047 
8, 767, 942 
8,772,306 
4, 437, 146 
6,023,386 
6,962,456 
6,115,423 
6,017,752 


Per  cent, 
of  gross 
earnings. 


29.3 
24.6 
81.2 
2L4 

18.4 
17.1 

ia2 

19.3 
19.1 
19.9 


Net  earn- 
ings. 


$1,829,277 
2,296.402 
4. 189,  111 
6,271,622 
8,600,199 
11. 936, 172 
12. 178, 540 
12,958,155 
18,606,309 
12,621,77^ 


P^r  cent 
of  gross 
earnings. 


Qross  earn- 
ings. 


VXW  TOBX,  LAXB  BBOB  AHD  WXSTBBH  BAILBOAD. 


1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


$8,058,002 
8^884,343 
10,726,264 
11,983,547 
12,287.899 
14. 391. 115 
15. 979. 677 
14.642.128 
15.  562, 141 
12,008,157 


00.0 
75.0 
70.1 
74.1 
72.8 
77.0 
77.1 
73.8 
75.6 
73.2 


$1,098,070 
1. 180, 967 
4,450,209 
8,908,899 
8,401,304 
8,682,051 
4,041,267 
4,884,610 
4, 134, 071 
8,676,657 


80.9 
22.8 
29.1 
24.5 
20.6 
19.7 
10.5 
21.0 
20.1 
20.9 


$2,823,249 
1,903,320 
4,483,385 
4,106,450 
4, 107, 727 
7,040,183 
7.460,375 
0,887,680 
7, 010, 872 
6,640,039 


61.4 
86.7 
29.3 
25.4 
24.9 
37.7 
30.0 
34.5 
84.1 
81.5 


$5,488,993 
6, 180, 322 
15,  dm,  575 
16, 170, 401 
16, 870, 858 
18,693,108 
20,715,005 
10,07.'»,774 
20, 598.  571 
17. 018, 076 


KXW  YOBK  CSNTBAL  AND  HUDSON  SIYSB  BAILBOAD. 


1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


$3,755,320 

48.8 

4.043,638 

M.9 

11. 000. 058 

50.7 

14,327,418 

64.1 

17,800,702 

67.3 

22,199,066 

73.2 

20,786,750 

70.7 

17.672.252 

04.9 

20,142,438 

G0.3 

10^434,083 

04.0 

$4,456,199 

68.1 

3,714,204 

4L2 

6, 621, 406 

35.9 

0.738,592 

3ai 

7,276,848 

27.4 

6,  €11,160 

2L8 

0.968,038 

23.7 

7.810,519 

28.7 

8,526,843 

28.1 

7,533,213 

29.8 

$3,776,620 

45.0 

8,450,520 

38.4 

8,680.382 

20.0 

8,295,240 

87.1 

9,823,807 

35wl 

12,469,052 

4L1 

9. 857, 746 

33.6 

7,858,828 

28.8 

9,618,807 

8L7 

7,827,108 

8a4 

$8,885,217 
0, 004. 386 
18, 427. 904 
22, 363, 320 
26,585.415 
30, 318, 046 
29,822.532 
27,249,797 
80,363,901 
25^670,421 


2C  AO— '86 
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Table  IX.— Tfce  Northweaiem  road$. 
GROSS  EARNINQS  FROM  FREIGHT. 


YoAni. 

Chiotgo 

and 
Alton. 

CblcAgo, 
Burlincton 

Quinoy. 

Chicaco, 

Milwaokoo 

and  Saint 

Paul. 

Chicago 
and  North- 
western. 

laland.        ^«"^^ 

1 

^"s^ar 

1870 

13,372,068 
3,173,531 
6,808,484 
5,546,870 
5,948,123 
6,197,681 
6^073,675 

$4, 514, 629 
8.502,617 
16,054,209 
16, 595, 819 
15,711,609 
19,514,161 
18, 514, 432 

$5, 116, 141 
5.690,568 
8,884,226 
11,884.706 
14,002,835 
10,865,354 
16,128,964 

$8,187,597 
9,549,430 
12,897,777 
14, 414, 151 
17,625,184 
16,894,352 
17,677,866 

$3,587,002 
5,202,412 
8,085,165 
8.690.480 
9,687,097 
7.928,287 
8,056,816 

$5^142,521 
5.400,995 
5,871,882 
6,875,649 
5,918,152 
8,064,959 
7,902,043 

$29, 919, 958 

1875 

37,690, 553 
57, 651, 693 

1680 

1881 

63.007,766 
68,792,350 

1882 

1883 

75, 564^  744 

1884 

74,358,206 

TOKS  OF  FBBIOHT  CAXBJKD. 


1870 
1875 
188U 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


1,261.482 
1, 545, 842 
8, 071, 788 
8,275,004 
3, 522. 840 
3,488,496 
8,608,284 


1,052,754 
2,396,938 
'0,639,186 
7,710,750 
6. 346, 250 
7, 645. 701 
7.625,997 


1.523,768 
1,832,527 
8. 260, 853 
4, 276, 088 
5, 127, 767 
^  661, 667 
6,028,016 


2,232,078 
8, 153, 815 
5. 574, 685 
0,662,112 
8, 190,  £03 
7, 874, 665 
8,463,994 


856.668 

1, 717, 727 
2,966,763 
3,  276,  260 
3, 754,  531 
5,454,888 
3, 618, 142 


1,638,9M 
2,016.424 
2,702,582 
2,  875, 833 
2, 009,  578 
8.588,562 
8,854,085 


8,640,679 
12,663,768 
24, 21^  807 
28, 076, 047 
29,851,868 
31,663,979 
82,578,518 


KinrBBE  OF  TONS  CABRIEI)  ONE  MILE. 


Yean. 

Chicago 
and  Alton. 

Chicago,  Bar- 

lington  and 

Qolnoy. 

Chicago,  Mil. 
wankee  and 
Saint  PauL 

Chicago  and 
Northweatom. 

1870 

145,000,000 
168, 028, 870 
481,474,730 
447,000,007 
474.  823, 008 
540,860.534 
002,768,064 

147.400,207 
436,863,161 
1, 624, 461, 703 
1,211,903,074 
1,222,808,402 
1,552,141,453 
1,427,286,682 

181,428,678 
272,539.602 
504,876.154 
697,317,607 
945. 250, 159 
1, 176,  605.  032 
1.247,737,233 

864,747,240 

454,550,857 

•     865, 909, 543 

980, 512, 774 

1,192,188,089 

1,188,829,358 

1,860,178,778 

1875 

1880 

1881 

1882 • 

1883 

1884 

Tears. 

Chicago 

and  Rock 

laland. 

nUnoia  Con- 
•      traL 

^^fX^ 

Rate  por  ton 
per  mile. 

1870 - 

130,683.871 
287, 013. 578 
686,458.054 
712.883,120 
7P8, 466,  874 
701,50.\385 
734, 001, 360 

265,400.400 
284,650.000 
861.288,482 
386,035.424 
417,702,652 
604,632,667 
577, 542, 030 

1,234.678,201 
1,904,037.377 
4, 5U,  46U.  655 
4, 435.  202,  005 
5,  C41. 330,  034 
6, 76M,  173, 429 
5,940,110,011 

$0  02.428 

1875 

0L979 

1880 

01  266 

1881 

0L430 

1882 

01.864 

1883 

1884 

01.808 
01.251 

CEREAL  SUPPLY  OF  EUROPE. 

The  production  of  cereals  of  the  countries  of  Europe  was  given  in  No. 
3  of  the  present  series  of  statistical  reports,  but  tb«  record  of  tlio 
products  grown  does  not  indicate  accurately  tbc  actual  supply.  Tlio 
iu)l)orl8  mqstbe  added  to  home  production,  and  exports  subtmctcd  fmni 
the  sum.  Kor  will  a  single  year  suffice,  as  both  production  and  com- 
mercial exchanges  of  grain  lluctuato,  and  the  real  consumption  is  not 
exactly  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  recorded  crop  movement  of 
each  year.  But  the  figures  of  a  period,  five  or  ten  years,  taken  together, 
will  i^ord  an  average  that  will  represent  as  closely  as  is  possible  or 
desirable  the  real  rate  of  consumption. 

It  has  been  diflftcult  to  collect  official  data  for  a  consecutive  series  of 
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years,  and  impoflslble  to  make  the  series  tinifonn.  Twenty  years  ago 
only  a  few  fragments  of  similar  data  oonld  be  had ;  even  now  there  are 
countries  in  Europe  that  do  not  attempt  annual  estimates  of  production . 
The  following  statement  is  a  summary  of  the  actual  supply  of  e.^c^li* 
country  named,  for  food  of  man,  feed  of  animals,  and  seed  for  sowing : 

Statemcrit  ahavfing  the  average  supply  far  a  eeriee  of  yeare  of  home-grown  and  foreign 
wheat,  and  of  all  oereale,  with  the  average  eupptyper  head  of  population^  in  oetitah. 


UonutrlM. 


PopvUtlOB. 


Pwlod. 


▲TBUOI  lumT. 


WhMii 


AggngnXm,    Fnhead. 


Alloerealt. 


•^SS^^te.      Per  head. 


Belgiiini 

Deamatk 

Fnnce 

OenuAny 

Great  BriUiB 

Italy... 

K5h«rl 

PortofBl.. 

RouDanla. 

BomIa.... 

Sweden... 

Konray... 


•7,000,000 

^i60,0•0 

1,060,000 

87,000,000 

4&,  200, 000 

84,600,000 

27.600,000 

8,960,000 

4,160,000 

6.078,000 

78,000.000 

4,600,000 

1,775,000 


1174-11 

1188 
1876-'88 
1872-'88 
1878-'83 
1874-'88 
1873-'82 
187a-'82 

1877 

1878 
187a-'81 
1874-'82 
1871-'75 


7,088,418,478 

I;  648, 400, 860 

145,704,818 

30, 419, 402;  608 

7,06^880,811 

12,946^181,690 

8,770,418,005 

683,635,002 

628, 851,  on 

408,285^096 

8, 147, 169, 628 

260, 120, 005 

45,842,149 


L90 
4.66 
.75 
6.64 
1.60 
8.76 
8.19 
L78 

Lao 
Toi' 

.00 
.26 


Poundt, 
27,  U"-^ 
6,80 

8. 14J. :.'... 
87,40'..i.'Mi; 
87,487/  :\ 
29,48,>.L^'.ii. 
14, 89m -1, 

2,40:l.-ic. 

2,00ii,  K^'.:?. 

3, 75 1.  Ldti,, 
80,08 

8.56 

1.0C 


>11, 


OmUeli. 
7.84 
9.74 
16.15 
10.11 
8.29 
&55 
&42 
&81 
4.84 


&88 

7.91 
6.99 


Thla  statement  inclndea  about  286,000,000  of  the  population  of  Enrope,  and  maket  the  au] 
090,000.000  cantala  of  wheat  and  2,868,000,000  oentala  of  all  cereals  together.    Belginm  is  repr 
r.    It  is  beliered  that  an  ayerage  wonld  be  aboat  4  centals  of  wheat  per  heao, 
Tha  total  population  of  Xorope  is  about  880,000,000. 


bvliBinglavei 
ox  all  oereals. 


and  8.6 


This  supply  is  obtained  mainly  from  domestic  production,  in  some 
countries  in  part  by  importation,  and  in  all  there  are  some  imports  and 
exports  which  modify  the  supply.  These  data  have  been  compiled  for 
a  series  of  years  (published  in  the  monthly  report  of  March,  1885),  and 
the  average' imports  and  exports,  as  well  as  production,  give  a  truer  idea 
of  the  real  supply  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  examination  of  flue- 
tuatiDg  annual  figures. 

Talle  ehomng  the  average  produeHon,  fmporte,  eamorte,  and  eupply  of  wheai  in  different 
oounirieefor  die  period  epeoified. 


Countries. 


Period.      Produotion. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Supply. 


Austria-Hungary ...• 

Belginm -, •••— 

Denmark .....••.• 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Italy 

Netherlands ... 

Portugal ....M 

Kusaia  in  Europe.... .••••• 

Spain .• 

Sweden 

Norway 


1874-'82 

1882 
1875-'82 
1873-'83 
1878-'88 
1874-'83 
1872-'82 
187(>-'82 

1877 
1870-'81 

(«) 
1874-'82 
1871-76 


Poundt. 

(7,082,962,753 

01,635,168,200 

274.097,768 

018,497,867,861 

be,  288, 661, 029 

d5, 678, 896,  111 

8,287,892.591 

6326,204.285 

459, 07^  000 

11,870,897,640 

10, 409, 425k  500 

191,535,007 

16,514,280 


Pound$,a 

414,702,652 

1,577,802,564 

80.666.863 

2,830,981.902 

1,426,817.488 

7,418.012.409 

655.089.727 

588,256,802 

63.736,618 


Pi'U 

401^. 

67u. 

2& 

90 

64 

14 

17. 

23t. 


;i'-.n80 

■■'.J,  ^06 
^  18 


f  t.i'JH,  ^  18,  475 


144.959.877 
98,871.U0 
29.327,869 


55 

05 
20 
153 

■85 
no2 

8,7r,72^.uia 

14(i,  iiKS,  r04 


'0,  059 

80  "'  01)8 

7  lU 
12        .  -   i  «W 

8.  ;..^  41^  065 
f'  i'    5.002 

:i:,- 1.011 

8  It:    I  0.628 

10.^ivv:B.373 
2u'j,  iM,  005 
45,^12,149 


a  Including  wheat  meal  and  flour,  reduced  to  their  approximate  equlTslenta  In  wheal. 

b  Spolt  is  included  with  wheat  In  the  case  of  Auatria-Hungary  tne  quantity  of  spelt  Is  xeUtirely 
▼cry  small. 

e  Spelt  and  maslin  are  included  with  wheat. 

d  These  figures  do  not  include  the  Isle  of  liaa  and  the  Ciuumel  Tfimdi. 

s  The  figures  as  to  produotion  are  taken  from  Dr.  Ton  Neumann-SpaUart's.  Utberti«hten  d$r  Welt' 
wirthtchaft,  and  purport  to  represent  a  medium  crop  for  the  period  1857  to  187B»  Tho  Imports  and  ex* 
ports  are  for  the  year  1878. 
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TahU  BkotHng  the  average  productUmf  imporUf  exports,  and  mpply  of  oereaJe  other  Ua» 
tpheat*  in  different  oountriea  far  the  period  epe 


Coimtries. 


Periods. 


Prodaotion. 


ImporU.a 


£xporU.a 


Supply. 


Austria  and  BrnxKuyb..... 

Bel};iam ..... 

Doumark 

France  6 

Germany 

Groat  Britain  and  Ireland  0 

Italy 

Netherlanda 

Portugal 

KuMia in  Europe 

Spain ••....... 

Sweden 

Norway 


l874-'82 

1882 
1875-'82 
1872-'83 
1878-'83 
1874-'83 
1872-'82 
1870-'82 

1877 
1870-'81 

(«)* 
1874-'82 
1871-'76 


.   Pinmdt, 

20, 461. 219, 950 

2, 082, 191,  e24 

3, 152,  «21, 278 

18.  584, 788, 138 

27,808,083,487 

10, 301, 553. 025 

6, 054, 305, 533 

1,311,446.544 

1,451,740,552 

65, 308, 163, 810 

8,133.210,368 

3, 442, 835, 845 

640, 032, 210 


Pounds. 

721, 077, 680 
1, 208, 488, 331 

202, 44a.  409 
1,182,518,412 
8, 831, 094. 704 
C  352, 873, 993 
d2Cl,  292. 470 

789.447,111 
85. 923, 066 


47, 328, 470 
870, 397, 862 
384,694,720 


Pounds. 

1,003.832.768 

474,419,915 

:{51,4O2,540 

778,702.473 

719.072,931 

109, 154,  329 

191. 992, 201 

200.711.789 

1. 420. 743 

4, 4C4. 730. 424 

3:i.828.410 

523,542.318 

13, 376, 930 


Pounds. 

20,088,464,771 

2, 766. 260,  049 

3.  003.  m^,  23J 

16,988.604,077 

3U,  420, 405.  261 

16. 544. 772,  680 

0.123. 605,  8  U 

1.810. 181.  8fiC 

1.480,251.873 

60.933.433.3S8 

8.147.219,428 

3. 2K9.  601. 389 

1,017,951,000 


*  In  some  oases  other  than  wheat,  spelt,  and  moalln,  seo  notos  to  procedin;;  table. 
a  The  figures  on  imports  and  exports  include  cereal  products  roaaced  to  their  approximate  oquira. 
lent  in  the  cereals  from  which  they  wero  respectively  derived. 
b  Millet,  of  which  the  amount  is  comparatively  small,  is  not  included. 
e  The  figoree  as  to  prodaotion  do  not  include  the  Islo  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
d  Pulse  is  included  with  grain  in  these  figures. 
«  See  note  «,  preceding  table. 

Table  ihowing  the  average  production,  import,  export,  and  snpply  of  cereaU  in  different 
countrieefor  the  periods  specified,* 


Oonntriet. 


Periods. 


Anatrla-Himgaiy  .•*... . . 

Belgium  ................. 

DenmariL .....  .••.•••.«■■ 

rrance.. ......... »■■■■■..« 

(Germany 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Italy 

Ketherlands 

Portugal ..M. 

Russia  in  Borope.... ..^. 

Spain 

B^^euen  ....•••  ••••...«••. 

Korway.  .....«••■•  .v««  •• . 


1874-'83 

1882 
1875-'82 
1875-'83 
1878-'83 
1874-'83 
1872-'82 
1870-'82 

1877 
1870-'81 

(*) 
1874-'82 
1871-76 


Production. 


Pound*. 

27, 544. 182, 713 

3.  007, 359. 824 

3. 426, 719, 040 

35. 082, 655, 498 

33,590,034.516 

15,979.049.186 

14. 342. 198, 124 

1. 637,  C50,  829 

1, 911, 424,  552 

77, 269. 001, 450 

18. 642,  644, 808 

8, 634, 370, 852 

663, 140, 406 


Imports. 


Pounds. 
1,135.780.231 
2, 786. 290,  895 

283.110.362 

4. 013. 600, 315 

6. 258, 812. 193 

13,  765, 386, 492 

910,  382, 206 

1,377,70:1.412 

09.  059,  079 

"*"i92,*287,*847" 
469,208,972 
414, 022, 595 


Exports. 


Pounds. 

1,  503, 070, 098 

1, 144,  989.  720 

560. 462.  253 

1, 088, 149, 128 

1,308,211,130 

255.881,249 

304.  550. 4:>4 

621, 537. 374 

1.4H1.349 

8, 188.  458,  430 

173.434,914 

644.828.429 

13, 875, 936 


Supply. 


Pounds. 

27.  lia.883.24C 

5.  9m,  (m,  91>g 

8.149.367,153 

87. 408, 006.  CH5 

37, 487. 235.  :.72 

29.  489,  954.  :f 79 

U,i^U\,  02a.  aTi) 

2.49:{,  8I«,8«:7 

2,  0(H).  002. 880 

69, 08U,  603,014 

18,561.497.801 

8,558,Hll.:i:i( 

1,063,793.155 


*  See  notes  to  the  two  preceding  tables. 


1885— THE  OEOPS  OF  THE  YEAR. 


Ifotrwithstandiug  the  fears  of  many  in  the  early  inontbs  of  the  year, 
the  season  has  been  a  full  average  of  productiveness.  It;  is  the  first 
ill  five  years  past  to  give  an  average  yield  of  corn,  after  a  previous 
period  of  six  years  of  20  bushels  or  more  per  acre.  The  present  rate  ex- 
ceeds the  average  about  half  a  bushel  per  acre. 

Oats,  allied  to  corn  in  its  uses,  and  governed  in  price  more  or  less  by 
the  supply  of  maize,  also  made  a  high  record  in  the  season's  reports  of 
condition,  showing  the  largest  area  and  greatest  volume  of  production 
ever  recorded. 

Barley  is  a  medium  crop,  and  buckwheat  above  the  average. 

Wheat  has  suffered  worse  from  winter  killing  than  in  any  former  ex- 
perience of  crop  reporting  in  this  Department.  The  winter  of  1880-'8I 
was  only  less  severe,  and  that  of  1873-'74  was  nearly  as  bad.  On  the 
basis  of  the  area  seeded  the  yield  was  only  9.2  bushels  j  on  the  area 
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harvested,  dedacting  abandoned  and  replanted  areas,  which  were  larger 
than  ever  before,  the  yield  averages  10.4  per  acre.  The  loss  was  not 
material  in  the  northern  belt  Michigan,  the  highest  latitude  in  which 
wiutcr  wheat  is  grown,  suffered  less  than  usnal,  and  made  a  large  crop, 
one  of  the  best  recorded ;  its  surface  was  weU  covered  with  a  blanket 
of  snow  until  into  April.  There  was  some  protection  in  Northern  Ohio, 
and  a  comparatively  good  crop  on  a  limited  area.  The  loss  in  New 
York  was  also  slight,  and  not  very  severe  in  Pennsylvania,  with  some 
ex ceptional  areas  of  greater  damage.  The  central  belt  between  30^  and 
40^  of  latitude  received  the  full  effect  of  the  winter's  severity.  The 
South  is  usually  exempt  firomi  injury  by  winter  freezing,  but  not  en- 
tirely  the  past  season.  The  signs  of  injury  in  spring  were  visible  even 
in  the  extreme  South. 

Cotton  promised  a  large  crop,  on  an  increased  acreage,  and  has  made 
nearly  a  medium  one,  in  aggregate  volume  exceeded  by  the  crop  of  1882, 
and  approached  somewhat  nearly  only  by  tiiat  of  1880. 

Other  crops  have  enjoyed  conditions  favoring  medium  abunijanee, 
with  some  exceptions,  notably  the  potato  crop,  which  was  injured  se- 
verely by  rot  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

Altogether  production  has  been  abundant,  more  than  ample  for  do- 
mestic consumption,  in  everything  except  the  products  which  are  always 
insufaoient)  as  sugar,  barley,  rice,  and  subtropical  fruits. 

TBMPEBATXTBB  AlH)  BAnTFALL. 

The  temperature  of  April  was  a  Aill  average  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  Eastern  Oulf  States,  and  still  higher  in  the  Western  Gulf  States, 
in  Tennessee,  and  in  all  the  region  west  of  the  Missouri.  It  was  an  av- 
erage in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  and  slightly 
below  average  in  the  Lake  region  and  in  Florida.  May  temperature 
was  uniformly  lower  than  an  average  in  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  higher  thence  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
June  temperature  was  normal  in  the  East,  the  South  Atlantic  States, 
Western  Gulf  States,  but  low  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  Lake  region.  Up- 
per Mississippi,  the  Missouri  Valley,  and  extreme  Northwest.  It  was 
nearly  an  average  in  July.  August  was  unusually  cool  throughout  the 
West,  and  in  September  somewhat  below  the  average,  except  in  the 
Northwest 

KainfaJl  was  deficient  in  April  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  and  es- 
pecially abundant  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  The  May  precipitation  was 
above  the  standard  in  all  of  the  States  south  of  N(3w  England,  normal 
in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  deficient  in  the  Lake  regions  and  the  Northwest ; 
but  the  Lower  Lake  region  had  an  excess  in  June,  as  did  the  East,  the 
Lake  region,  and  the  Missouri  Valley  in  August.  The  Southern  Atlantic 
States  were  visited  with  extreme  rainflEdl  in  September,  while  the  quan- 
tity was  small  north  of  Maryland.  As  a  whole,  there  was  a  more  equal 
(1  istribution  than  usual,  and  greater  exemption  urom  droughts.  Injuries 
to  growing  crops  were  greater  from  floods  and  excessive  moisture  than 
from  drought. 
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For  a  better  opportunity  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  the  season's 
meteorology  and  ite  influence  on  vegetable  growth  and  maturatioD,  tlio 
following  tables  from  the  Signal  Service  records  are  presented : 


▲V1BA.GX  TBHFEBATXJBE. 


ApriL 

MiV. 

lu^ 

Jnly. 

Angnst 

September. 

Dietriete. 

1 

•9 

1 

•8 

i 

•8 

i 

^ 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1-1 

i 

0 

O 

0 

e 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

New  England 

Kiddle  ItlADtio  States .. 

48.4 

45.0 

54.9 

63.1 

64.8 

64.1 

69.4 

69.7 

68.3 

66.2 

62.1 

59.2 

40.9 

60.6 

61.6 

50.8 

70.7 

69.7 

76.4 

76.1 

73.7 

73.4 

6ao 

oao 

South  A^antic  States. . . . 
Florida  l^eninsola 

eL'2 

61.2 

70.0 

60.1 

76.9 

76.6 

80.6 

80.8 

78.4 

79.0 

74  4 

73.4 

72.8 

71.0 

76.7 

76.8 

8a8 

80.6 

63.0 

82.2 

81.8 

81.0 

79.6 

80.2 

Eastern  Golf  States 

65.0 

65.4 

72.6 

70.2 

7a7 

79.1 

8L0 

80.2 

79.2 

78.9 

75.0 

74.8 

Westem  Golf  States 

08.4 

67.8 

78.3 

7L2 

8ai 

80.6 

82.6 

82.1 

81.0 

80.9 

76.1 

75.8 

Rio  Grande  Valley 

76.8 

76.2 

80.1 

76.2 

84.2 

83.6 

86.6 

84.0 

83.1 

88.1 

80.6 

80.4 

TMnnttMBitfi 

68.0 
63.6 
44.4 

6ai 

63.6 

41.0 

68.9 
66.0 
67.2 

68.8 
62.6 
66.6 

76w9 
73.2 
67.0 

70.0 
70.7 
64.1 

79.2 
77.1 
71.6 

78.4 
77.7 
7L6 

70.8 
74.8 
70.4 

70.9 
72.6 
65.6 

7a  2 

67.8 
68.4 

70.3 

Ohio  Valley -m.. 

Lower  Lilere^on 

Upper  Lake  region 

Ex&eme  Northwest 

65.9 
6L1 

80.2 

87.6 

6L3 

48.6 

61.6 

69.4 

67.1 

67.2 

66.4 

61.3 

69.0 

67.6 

88.4 

40.1 

62.4 

6L7 

62.6 

60.4 

66.4 

66.7 

66.0 

6a7 

54.8 

55.2 

sjssLS'^fjjiiJrf. 

60.7 
48.9 

60.4 
48.6 

62.7 
69.2 

60.1 

6ai 

71.0 
60.8 

69.7 
68.3 

75.5 
73.8 

76.6 
74.7 

73.6 
72.0 

69.6 
67.8 

64.6 
02.0 

64.0 
62.4 

Northern  Slope ..^•. 

42.0 

45.1 

62.4 

62.1 

62.3 

60.8 

66.8 

66.3 

67.2 

63.7 

55.2 

56.9 

Middle  Sloped- 

Sonthem  Slope  ....••.... 

60.1 

62.1 

60.6 

66.8 

7a  0 

68.0 

74.8 

74.0 

72.7 

7L2 

63.8 

63.6 

62.8 
57.9 

63.1 
6a8 

7a8 
66.6 

66.4 
66.1 

77.0 
75.3 

77.6 
71.7 

80.1 
79.4 

70.0 
79.8 

70.0 
75.4 

77.7 
76.6 

Sonthem  Platean 

*6i*i' 

"69.'7 

Middle  Platean 

48.8 
40.8 

6ao 

62.1 

66.2 
66.8 

66.8 
68.4 

65.0 

65.0 

61.8 
63.0 

73.6 
70.9 

78.8 
72.8 

72.6 
70.8 

72.2 
71.8 

62.2 
50.0 

63.8 

Northern  Platean 

6L7 

North  PaoiiloCoastregion 

60.2 

6L7 

65.0 

57.6 

60.6 

60.4 

64.4 

66.7 

64.1 

64.8 

68.8 

6a8 

Middle  Paeiiio  Coast  re- 

floo 

67.0 

60.9 

68.2 

6L2 

64.6 

62.^ 

66.8 

67.2 

66.4 

67.2 

67.6 

68.4 

South  PaciflcCoast  region 
Monnt  Washington.  KH. 
Plka'sPealCoae 

eL6 

64.8 

66.6 

68.8 

71.0 

70.1 

76.9 

77.0 

60.1 

72.2 

67.1 

68.8 

r. 

28.0 
1&8 

83.6 

2L9 

86.1 
2L1 

48.0 

82.7 

46.2 
20.8 

~- 

...... 

...... 

AVERAGE  BAIN7ALL. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

New  England 

MiddleAtUmtio  States .. 

8.60 

8.18 

8.70 

8.61 

3.76 

8.33 

4.43 

2.21 

a  42 

6.41 

8.38 

L74 

8.69 

L81 

2.88 

8.99 

8.60 

2L81 

4.24 

2.93 

4.01 

4.88 

a90 

1.66 

Sonth  AtOantio  States.... 

4.64 

2.16 

8.62 

C84 

6.01 

6w80 

flu72 

4.63 

6.80 

7.67 

6.64 

7.14 

Florida  Peninsula 

2.61 

a62 

8.15 

4.67 

6.20 

7.36 

6.50 

6.25 

7.67 

6.74 

6.22 

ia84 

Eastern  Gnlf  States...... 

6.87 

4.82 

4.45 

6.05 

4.04 

4.23 

4.88 

5.06 

6.44 

5.43 

4.21 

7.91 

Westeni  Gnlf  States 

4.60 

6.88 

6.89 

6.07 

8.58 

2.07 

8.96 

4.01 

8.02 

1.82 

4.55 

a  34 

Rio  Grande  Valley 

0.76 

L58 

2.88 

&72 

1.60 

0.27 

L97 

0.75 

4.66 

1.52 

4.46 

4.40 

Tennessee 

6.82 
8.60 

2.67 
8.78 

8.80 
8.90 

4.03 
8.70 

4.67 
4.44 

3.62 
4.22 

4.03 
4.51 

4.73 
1.90 

3.77 
8.37 

2.71 
4.61 

3.24 
2.66 

4.68 

Ohio  Valley .^.. 

3.54 

Lower  Lake  region 

2.86 

2.44 

8.25 

8.96 

8.76 

6.25 

3.80 

3.27 

8.06 

5.10 

8.00 

2.74 

Upper  Lake  region 

Exfeeme  Northwest 

102 

L98 

8.67 

2.40 

4.23 

4.04 

3.60 

2.02 

8.11 

6.22 

8.70 

2.61 

1.86 

2.42 

8.06 

L47 

8.62 

4.82 

8.22 

8.21 

8.13 

L61 

2.85 

1.19 

^'SJ^X'^I^r. 

2L97 

8.42 

4.43 

2.48 

6.62 

6.04 

4.14 

4.05 

8.21 

6.48 

3.67 

4.  87 

8.08 
1.61 
L84 
L87 
0.48 

4.19 
1.45 
2.61 
L99 
0.41 

8.99 
2.48 
4.09 
3.12 
0.40 

4.10 
L40 
4.61 
8.19 
0.55 

4.82 
2.23 
8.40 
2.98 
0.42 

4.20 
4.16 
4.64 
4.18 
0.60 

4.86 
1.90 
8.40 
3.18 
2.24 

4.09 
1.94 
3.25 
L71 
1.80 

8.02 
1.88 
2.68 
8.87 
2.98 

ao4 

L85 
4.37 
8.66 
1.69 

2.27 
1.14 
1.00 

3.47 

Korthem  Slope.......... 

0.52 

Middle  Slope 

2.20 

Southern  Su>pe. .......... 

Sonthem  Platean 

'lis" 

"h'.Vi 

Middle  Platean  ....^^.. 

L74 

124 

L62 

L76 

0.70 

2.54 

0.36 

a  29 

0.47 

0.47 

a62 

O.CH 

Northern  Platean 

L86 

a  16 

L60 

2.67 

L20 

2.74 

a58 

0.19 

0.29 

0.19 

a  79 

l.Ul 

North  PaoificCoast  region 

8.68 

0.88 

2.23 

8.48 

L84 

L86 

0.70 

0.47 

0.69 

trace 

1.94 

2.18 

Middle  Paciflo  Coast  re- 

j^on  ................... 

8.00 
0.98 

1.49 
1.09 

0.92 
0.85 

0.82 
0.22 

0.35 
0.10 

a  75 
0.02 

0.06 
0.07 

0.11 
0.17 

0.04 
0.10 

0.20 
0.06 

a  80 
a  02 

1.03 

South  Paciflo  Coast  region 
Mount  Washington,  N.  H. 
Pike's  Peak.  Oflo 

a  02 

4.28 
8.82 

2.66 
6.89 

6.85 
4.01 

2.29 
6L13 

9.45 
L88 

11.84 
L89 

Oionping  the  more  important  agricnltnral  districts  of  the  South  and 
West,  and  comparing  the  record  of  1885  with  the  average^  the  peculiar- 
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ities  of  the  season's  temperature  and  rainfall  in  the  several  districts  is 
mode  easily  apparent : 


Months. 


South  AtUntia 


i 

a 


WettemGolfl 


Ohio  y Alley. 


MitBonri  Val- 
ley. 


II 


3 

a 


Bxtreine  l^ortfti* 
vest. 


April 

May 

Jane....... 

Jttly 

Aagast 

September. 


0.0 
-0.0 
-0.i 
-0.2 

+afl 

— LO 


Inehsi, 
-2.48 
+2.82 
+0.79 
-LOO 
+L87 
,+l-»0 


+L4 
-2.1 
-1-0.4 
-0.4 
-0.1 
-0.B 


Inehet, 
+L28 
-0.82 
-0.M 
+0.05 
-2.10 
+8.78 


0.0 
-2.4 
-2.6 
+0.8 
-2.2 
-L4 


Inehti. 
+a28 
-0.20 
-0.22 
-2.61 
+1.24 
+0.08 


+1.7 
-LI 
-L6 
+L4 
-4.8 

+a4 


Inehti. 
+L11 
+0.11 
-0.53 
-0.07 
+8.02 
+L20 


+L7 
-0.7 
-2.2 
+0.8 
-5.8 
+0.4 


InohM. 
+0.56 
-L50 
+L20 
-0. 01 . 
-L62 
-L16 


CORN. 

In  consequence  of  the  injury  to  wheat,  the  maize  acreage  was  in- 
creased more  than  usual. 

The  area  of  last  year,  as  estimated,  was  G9,G83,780  acres;  this  year 
73,130,160  acres,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent.  The  crop  had  a  favorable 
start.  July  condition  average<l  94  per  cent,  against  96  in  1884  and  100 
in  1880.  High  condition  in  July  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  large  crop,  yet  it  is  a  favorable  indication.  During  the 
six  consecutive  years  of  large  production,  condition  in  July  reached  100 
twice,  but  only  in  one  instance,  in  1^77,  was  lower  than  in  July  of  the 
present  year. 

It  was  shown  that  there  had  been  a  large  amount  of  replanting 
throughout  the  West,  partly  because  of  defective  seed  used  and  partly 
on  account  of  excessive  moisture  in  the  seed  bed,  and  a  prevalence  of 
cut-worms  that  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  unusual.  The  lessons  of 
the  past  few  years  have  been  expensive,  but  they  have  not  taueht  all 
farmers  the  economy  of  a  careful  and  timely  selection  of  seed,  though 
much  has  been  done  in  that  direction  by  thoughtful  farmers.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  labor  has  been  lost  this  season  in  replanting  because 
of  poor  seed. 

There  was  an  excess  of  moisture  in  low-lying  lands  at  the  planting  and 
germinating  i)eriod,  as  well  as  that  of  early  growth,  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  breadth,  yet  the  ardent  suns  of  the  last  week  in  June  evaporated 
rapidly  tbc  excess  of  moisture  and  neatly  improved  the  appearance  of 
the  crop,  so  that  growth  was  generally  luxuriant  and  the  color  a  healthy 
green  at  the  time  of  observation  for  the  July  report. 

The  August  report  showed  an  improvement  in  condition  which  carried 
the  average  to  90.  In  some  sections  temperature  was  very  high  and 
moisture  deficient  a  part  of  the  month ;  yet  improvement  continued, 
showing  that  high  heat,  without  deficient  moisture  often  benefits  corn 
rather  than  iiigures  it 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  rains  were  general,  insuring  against  very 
serious  drought  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  guaranteeing,  in  the 
absence  of  frost,  at  least  a  medium  rate  of  yield. 

The  returns  of  the  1st  of  September  showed  that  drought  in  the  South- 
eastern States  had  wrought  some  iiyury  in  the  light  soils ;  on  the  north- 
em  border  maturity  had  been  delayed  by  heavy  rains  and  cool  nights, 
with  slight  frosts  in  high  latitudes ;  yet  average  condition  had  been  re- 
duced only  by  a  single  point,  and  the  crop  in  the  absence  of  killing 
frosts  was  assured.    The  growing  season,  ffom  germination  to  harden- 
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ing  of  the  grain,  had  been  characterized  by  a  moderately  high  temijera- 
ture  and  sufficient  moisture,  with  local  exceptions,  for  healthful  growth 
and  full  maturity.  The  meteorological  conditions  of  the  summer  had 
been  more  favorable,  on  the  whole,  than  any  prior  season  since  1880, 
and  the  promise  aqcordingly  of  a  somewhat  larger  rate  of  yield  was 
reasonably  sure.  It  is  more  and  more  apparent  that  agricultural  mete- 
orology, in  connection  with  corn-growing,  is  of  equal  importance  with 
soil  constituents,  and  that  failure  results  firom  abnormal  temperature 
and  rainfall  than  from  lack  of  fertility. 

Insects  caused  no  general  or  serious  damage.  In  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  in  the  Lower  Missouri  Valley  grasshoppers  were  abundant,  causing 
local  injury.  Chinch*bugs  were  also  reported,  especially  in  Missouri 
and  Texas — in  some  localities  in  immense  numbers. 

The  October  report  announced  the  maturity  of  the  crop,  and  a  yield 
a  little  above  the  average  condition,  being  95,  one  point  higher  than  in 
July,  making  a  record  of  great  uniformity  through  the  season,  holding 
its  early  status,  and  oven  improving  it  as  the  season  lengthened. 

There  was  exemption  above  the  average  from  frost,  and  therefore  a 
smaller  proportion  than  usual  of  soft  com.  In  an  average  of  series  of 
years  one-lifth  of  the  crop  is  unmerchantable,  from  ^st  and  other 
causes  o'f  immaturity ;  in  bad  seasons,  two-fifths.  This  year  has  wit- 
nessed no  losses  from  frost  except  upon  the  northern  border.  Com  is 
so  general  a  crop  in  all  latitudes,  and  at  elevations  in  some  instances 
up  to  6,000  feet  or  more,  that  frost  catches  some  of  it  in  the  most  favor- 
able seasons. 

The  product  of  corn  as  estimated  is  1.936,170,000  bushels  against 
1,795,528,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  140,648,000  bushels,  or  7.8  per 
cent. 

The  yield  is  2G.5  bushels  per  acre,  against  25.8  last  year,  which  was 
very  nearly  an  average  crop.  That  of  18'82  averaged  24.6,  1883  only 
22.7,  and  the  still  worse  crop  of  1881  the  low  yield  of  18.6  bushels  per 
acre.  TIic  present  ycai*  is  the  first  in  five  that  passes  a  full  average 
rate  of  yield.  The  price  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  1881,  which  was 
63.6  per  bushel. 

The  valuation  is  32.8  cents  per  bushel,  instead  of  35.7  cents  last  year, 
and  the  aggregate  value  is  $635,674,630,  less  by  about  $5,000,000  than 
the  smaller  crop  of  1884.  The  record  of  estimates  by  States  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


States  and  Tenitoriei. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


Valae. 


Maino 

>iew  llampsliiro 

Vermont 

Mussacbxisctts .. 
HbodelsUnd.... 
CoDnecticut..... 

Now  York 

Now  Jersey ..... 
I'enDsylvouia... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina., 

Georfria 

Horida 

Alabama 

]kIianisRippi 

Louittiaoa 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

WettVirginiA.. 


81,222 

88,386 

01,488 

57,668 

12,818 

58,140 

731, 196 

850, 870 

1, 417, 030 

216, 595 

726,336 

2,132,230 

2, 545, 126 

1,487,341 

2,857,700 

420, 070 

2, 846, 114 

1, 027, 302 

917, 377 

4.000,443 

1,898,327 

S.  560, 600 

066^400 


1,009.000 

1,299.0U0 

1, 070. 000 

1, 961, 000 

429,000 

2,033,000 

22, 448, 000 

11,212,000 

46, 074, 000 

4, 174,  000 

15. 999.  000 

31, 838. 000 

25.199,000 

J3, 453. 000 

82, 162, 000 

3.799,000 

81, 405, 000 

25,765,000 

15, 410, 000 

84,406,000 

88,309.000 

75,681,000 

Uk  027,000 


$706,300 
022,200 

1,266,500 

1, 372. 700 
308,880 

1,280,700 
13,019,840 

5,942.360 
22, 576, 200 

1.669.000 

7.  850, 540 
14.963,800 
13,  850, 450 

7,633,680 
18,653,960 

2,650,300 
17, 272, 760 
13,913.100 

8,167,300 
41,868,010 
17,022,140 
20,470^600 

0,880,000 
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SUtea  and  TerritoriM. 

Aorea. 

Buahcls. 

VaJuo. 

Kentucky 

Ohio : 

Michigan 

3, 551, 667 
3. 017. 464 

038.682 
3, 720. 681 
8,559.036 
1,088.019 

648.013 
7,540,542 
6, 295. 728 
4,8847550 
8,626.475 

155,200 

6,470 

847 

27,8:ho 

2,993 

530.100 

1.911 

680 

47.672 

18,  742 

8,371 

00.569.000 

111.865.000 

30.  706. 000 

131.  994. 000 

168,  008. 000 

82,  7.'iO.  000 

18.431.000 

24?.  496, 000 

190.  KGl,  000 

158,  390. 000 

120. 420. 000 

3,840,000 

148,000 

21.000 

9.'»9,  000 

r>6. 000 

15, 345, 1 00 
41.  too 
22.000 
979.  000 
409.  (HH) 
89,000 

$31,699,150 
35.  7S)G,  800 
10  44i;  tMO 

Infliaoa 

38  2^«  •Mio 

Illinois ^ 

'WiacoBsin 

75,  :i  1 0.440 
11    Kl'»  t.uO 

^liuDesota ............................ ...•.•••••.......•...... 

5, 8:»7,  yjo 

5H,  19H.  n40 

Iowa 

Missouri  ...................................................... 

49  -'15  2  0 

KnjiMaH  .............................  .......................... 

3^  oi;{  i;i>o 

Nebraska 

24.  oWi.  940 

Ouhfomia 

2,on,2iiO 

Oregon ........................................................ 

io-'(  r>«>o 

Nevada  

l.S,  7.0 

Colorado 

G.VJ,  ]':o 

Arizona..................... ............................ ...... 

49.  500 

IMliuta 

4,290.600 
33.  0-0 

Idaho 

Montana   ..................................................... 

17.600 

Kc«w  Mexico  .................................................. 

7c:<,  1 20 

\l  lUn            .  ..  .   .•.•..■..••....•  .rfta... ...a............  ■■■. ..  ..••..  .. 

Washington.. .....•.•..•.•••••.•••.•...•......•. 

245.  400 
63,  190 

ToUl ;..^ .- 

73. 180. 150 

1. 936. 176.  OUO 

635.  G74. 630 

WHEAT. 

The  history  of  tLo  last  wheat  crop  represents  it  as  unfortunate,  from 
seeding  to  harvest.  The  soU  was  in  bad  condition  on  the  AtUinlic 
coast  from  Now  Jersey  to  Georgia,  and  in  West  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see. It  was  better  in  tiie  Southwest  and  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
Michigan.  In  the  Ohio  Valley  it  was  scarcely  in  a  medium  condition. 
Southern  New  England  was  rather  dry  for  seeding,  but  the  soil  was 
prepared  in  fine  condition,  and  the  faD  growth  moderately  good.  Con- 
ditions of  seeding  were  generally  favorable  in  New  York.  In  New  Jer- 
sey the  soil  was  hard,  germination  slow,  and  growth  small.  The  effect 
of  drought  was  similar  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  on  the  Gulf  coast 
the. soil  was  also  dry,  but  autumn  growth  was  better  than  in  the  States 
farther  east.  Texas  reported  better  condition  than  any  other  Southern 
State.  In  the  Ohio  Valley  the  surface  was  impacted  by  drought  at 
many  points,  yet  there  were  many  reports  of  fine  growth.  In  Dliuois 
and  Missouri  these  were  more  general,  and  superior  condition  of  soil 
and  rapid  development  were  reported  of  large  districts.  lu  parts  of 
Kansas  the  soil  was  too  dry  for  germination  ;  in  others,  as  in  Dickin- 
son, Nemaha,  Ottawa,  Cherokee,  Pottawatomie,  and  many  other  coun- 
ties, germination  was  prompt  and  fall  growth  good. 

The  average  date  of  seeding  was  as  follows : 

Avcrtige  date  of  seeding. 


Sute. 


From — 


To- 


Arerage 
date. 


State. 


From- 


To— 


Average 
date. 


Connrcticnt... 

JCew  York 

New  Jersey  ... 
I'ennttylvania.. 

Delaware 

Marvland...... 

Virginia 

Nurlb  Carolina 
Koutli  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Miaaiaaippi. 

TexM ... 


Sfpt.  1 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  10 
Sept.  15 
Aug.  20 
Sept  5 
S«*pt.  1 
Oct.  1 
Sept.  1 
Sept  15 
Sept  15 


Oct  25 
Get  15 
Oct  25 
Oct  30  1 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  20 
Deo.  1| 
Deo.  15 
Dec  10 
Dec  25 
JaiL  1 
Dec  80 
Feb.    1 


Sept  25 
Si-pt  15 
ftept25 
Sept  19 
Oct  10 
Oct  13 
Oct  19  Ij 
Nov.  5 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  7 
Not.  6 
Not.  0 


Arkansas 

Tt^DDCHMee 

West  Virginia. . 

KoD  lucky 

Ohio 

Micbiintn 

Indiana 

lUiooin 

Ml«MK>uri 

Kansas 

California 

Oregon 


Sept  1 
Sept  1 
Sept  1 
Sfj.t  1 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  15 
Sept  1 
Sept  16 


Jan.  10 
l»io.  20 
Nov.  15 
Dec.  10 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  13 
I  Dec  1 
Doc  1 
May  1 
Apr.    1 


Nov.  1 
Oct  22 
Oct.  2 
Oit  12 
Sopt  24 
Sept  15 
Sept  24 
Se]»t  23 
S.  pu  29 
Sept  24 
Dec  27 
Nov.   tt 
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Had  the  winter  been  propitions  there  might  still  h^ve  been  a  good 
crop.  South  of  the  latitude  of  40^  there  was  little  protection  by  snow, 
temperature  was  variable,  occasional  snows  disappeared  and  sheets  of 
ice  covered  the  level  or  low  surfaces,  and  freezes  succeeded  thaws  in 
later  winter,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  plants  to  a  degree  almost 
unprecedented.  The  April  report  was  very  unfavorable,  yet  not  so 
unpromising  as  that  of  May,  as  the  amount  of  damage  could  not  be 
determined  so  early.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  improvement 
follows  if  the  roots  aoe  less  injured  than  the  blackened  blades  indicate, 
and  April  weather  proves  favorable.  In  this  instance  the  breaking  of 
the  roots  was  worse  than  appearances  indicated,  yet  the  returns  were  in- 
terpreted to  mean  an  apparent  injury  of  26  per  cent.  It  Wjas  apparent 
in  May  that  the  loss  would  be  still  greater.  A  reduction  of  149,000,000 
bushels  was  reported  as  early  as  the  1st  of  June,  and  a  probable  yield 
of  207,000,000  bushels,  which  is  less  by  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  than 
the  final  estimates  of  total  product. 

The  first  report  of  spring  wheat,  June  1,  was  more  favorable,  indi- 
cating a  product  of  153,000,000  bushels.  The  occurrence  of  extreme 
heat  in  midsummer  reduced  this  expectation  to  the  extent  of  8,000,000 
bushels,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  increase  in  Dakota  due  to  the 
revelation  of  an  increase  of  acreage  beyond  previous  calculation  in  1884. 

The  California  crop,  so  uniformly  overestimated  in  local  reports  year 
after  year,  makes  this  year  a  product  of  little  more  than  26,000,000 
bushels,  or  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  reported  in  local  estimates. 

The  result  as  given  below  shows  a  decline  of  30  per  cent,  from  the 
aggregate  of  last  year,  a  reduction  in  harvested  acres  of  more  than 
6,000,000,  and  a  value  increased  from  65.7  cents  per  bushel  to  77.1  cents. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  by  States: 


StotetandTonltoriet. 

▲orea. 

Bnahela. 

Value. 

iffi 

41,126 

11,2«7 

22,007 

1,080 

606,000 

174,000 

890,000 

17,000 

1707,600 

Now  Hftmpshird  ......••-•....••••.....>•*-.•-•••«*-*«««••• 

216;  760 

Vermont ....« ...........••....>...••>>..>>•••**•>••• 

482,000 

MftwwflOrh  n  fwt  trff 

21.260 

Khode  Island - 

Connecticut.  ....•«..-......-.«.•«..-........«.■••..•«-..-.. 

2.193 
687,367 
143.007 
1.880.204 
89,103 
680,482 
651, 140 
682,888 
220.  030 
453,375 

31,000 

10,866,000 

1,896,000 

13.826,000 

057, 000 

6.684,000 

2,883.000 

2.790,000 

1,170,000 

2, 817, 000 

32,560 

New  York 

10.143.400 

New  Jersey. ......................................... ...... 

1. 325, 260 

PennsylTAola......... 

12. 792, 006 

Delaware 

Maryland 

009,150 
5, 035, 940 

Virginia 

2,634,600 

Noith  Carolina 

2, 70(),  000 

South  Carolina............................................. 

1. 287, 000 

Georgia 

3. 070, 630 

Florida 

Alabama 

239,467 
88.448 

1,807,000 
190,000 

L  846, 210 

Mississippi ^ 

Louisiana .................................................. 

1V7,000 

Texas 

645,408 

240.  »97 
1.175.i*2 

268.  OCl 
1,065,760 
2.018,062 
1,628.029 
2, 518, 455 
1.255,905 
1,362,785 
8,  084. 274 
2,683.044 
1, 617, 698 
3,060,250 
1,755,252 
2,823,400 

876.102 
5,570 

ia0,043 

6,117,000 
1.565,000 
3.  821, 000 
1.  493, 000 
».  7r.9, 000 
20,693,000 
81, 261, 000 
26,650.000 
10, 683, 000 
15, 665, 000 
84,285,000 
80,832,000 
ll,27r»,00O 
11,197,000 
19.828,000 
20,592,000 
13, 016, 000 
103,000 
8.895,000 

4,  f  93, 600 

Arlcansas ....  ............................................. 

l.r»05,000 

Tennensee 

3.  C20, 950 

West  Virginia 

1.502,930 

Kentucky..... •••••...«.•................••••. ............. 

3.571,050 

Ohio..... 

18,  730,  030 

26, 259, 240 

Indiana ......••.•■•....•.••••.... ....•••«.•■........ r 

'22,926.740 

Illinois .• 

Wl sconsin ............^ 

«,  6.^3. 230 
11.00:>,400 

Minnesota  ................................................. 

23.  lmt>.  600 

Iowa 

20,  322, 440 

Missouri. 

Kansas 

Kehraaka..x.... a... .~ 

8,681,750 

7, 278,  Of4l 

11,301,900 

17. 816, 640 

Oreffon    ._..•.-....••..............••■......•■..........■.. 

9,602,040 

Nevada •.......••••..•.•.....•...•.....■•............ 

94,760 

Colorado 

1,968,900 
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StotMandTerritoTlM. 

Aam. 

Bnihels. 

Value. 

Arizona...... .•....••....•.•.........•....•....•.•.. .•••••. 

21,878 

2,187,084 

62,870 

88,864 

78,242 

96,861 

424,276 

8,180 

803, 000 
27,913,000 
1,154,000 
1,715,000 
1, 028, 000 
1,926,000 
7,412,000 
66,000 

$287, 800 

Dakot* ... 

Idaho ^ 

Montana  .......•......•...•..••..............••......•..••• 

17,58.>,100 

865.500 

1, 820,  DM 

1, 043, 4G0 

Utah 

1, 174,  WJO 

Wtishlngton .......•...••....•....••..•...... 

"Wyoming 

5,  330,  6^0 
52,  Ht'U 

Total... 

84,189,246 

857,112,000 

275, 820, 390 

OATS. 

The  area  of  oats,  like  that  of  com,  was  enlarged  by  substitution  for 
the  wheat  destroyed,  and  the  entire  increase  is  estimated  at  7  per  cent., 
the  acreage  being  22,783,630  acres  instead  of  21,300,917  last  year. 

The  first  report  of  condition,  in  June,  was  quite  favorable,  the  aver- 
age being  94,  a  figure  not  so  high  as  in  each  of  the  recent  years  since 
1879.  It  increased,  however,  in  July  and  August,  and  the  condition 
when  harvested  was  93,  indicating  a  ftill  average  for  a  series  of  years. 
The  estimated  yield  is  27.2  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  less  prolific  crop 
of  the  census  year  was  25.3.  The  average  of  the  estimates  of  eleven 
years,  1871  to  1881,  inclusive,  is  27.6  bushels.  The  farm  price  is  lower, 
in  sympathy  with  the  decline  in  com,  averaging  28.6  cents  per  bushel, 
and  aggregating  $179,631,860.  As  the  decline  in  value  of  corn,  from 
the  average  of  the  period  above  to  the  present  year  is  23.8  per  cent,  so 
the  value  of  oats  sufi'ers  a  decline  of  21  per  cent,  from  36.1  to  28.5  cents. 

0«<t,  1886. 


Stettt  And  T«RitoiiM. 


Vataiw 


Halae 

New  Hampghiie . . 

Vermont 

ifassaohnaetti ... 

Bhodeltland 

ConneoUoat 

Now  York 

New  Jersey...... 

Pennsylvania .... 

Delaware , 

Maryland! 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 

(jieor^ , 

yjoriaa 

Alftbama 

MiHHi88ippi 

Loui»lnna 

Toxns 

Arkansas 

TeuneB»ee 

^VeHt  Virginia... 

Koii  tacky 

Ohio ; 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


Nebraska . 
GalifomlA^ 
Oregon..... 


84,570 

81,60f 

104,505 

24,207 

0,858 

88,202 

1,885,245 

133.451 

1,804,023 

21,197 

111,100 

021,280 

500,117 

418,068 

700,640 

58,611 

401,772 

355,001 

36, 875 

612, 006 

251,284 

620,006 

188,039 

401,645 

1,008,680 

615,800 

1,014.630 

8, 200, 081 

1,412,474 

1,076,303 

2.210,838 

1, 267, 840 

858,020 

700,048 

78,008 

108,807 


tJ,ti12,000 

^cia2,000 

It,  ><  1)6, 000 

758,000 

11)7,000 

l,uM,000 

3  K,  076.000 

:i  vi6,000 

1.  :iO,000 

-i)l,  000 

.:,  175.000 

-, 'iM.OOO 

■i,  1.^,000 

.:.10.000 

►;,  :^15. 000 

19,000 

;.:U5.000 

..  ^'J2.000 

■;N»,000 

n     a,  000 

",13,000 

i^i.?i2,000 

•:>J1,000 

^>,  :J5.ooo 

^ro.ooo 

».000 

r8,ooo 

»,000 
+;, ,  78. 000 
87, 544.  000 
74,718,000 
28,812.000 
27. 145. 000 
24,028,000 
2.100.000 
6,798,000 


$1,048,800 

458,640 

1,408,220 

828,790 

78,480 

457,800 

18,028,880 

l,81^720 

12, 857, 360 

190.380 

866.250 

3.552,240 

2,241.500 

1,895.400 

8,889.350 

847.780 

2.654.100 

2. 179, 100 

107. 400 

5, 2.")8,  n7u 

2, 300,  850 

3,055,080 

990.850 

8,374.250 

10. 116,  900 

6. 100.  020 

0,  704, 500 

25.012,320 

12, 422, 280 

0,350.000 

16,487.960 

7. 861. 120 

6,243.350 

4,565.320 

1. 010. 880 

2,146,200 
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OaU,  18S5~Cont£naod. 


States  and  Tenitoxiei. 

▲oroa. 

Bnsliols. 

Valne. 

:7evad» ^ 

(  olurado  ................................................... 

7,858 
45,  478 

271,000 
1,008,000 

|:27.  aTt> 

7ol,  0>0 

Arizona  .•••>«■*•.••«••••«.>•.■*•••■■•*•■■>■ .••>■••«>>>••••. 

DaUota 

352,800 
a*.  088 
63,500 
13,841 
27,087 
80,357 
2,625 

13, 229.  000 

1,0,T2,000 

1, 775, 000 

282.000 

845,  000 

3,  095. 000 

84.000 

3, 042.  OTO 

l.laho 

412,1^00 

^loiitnna.. ........................................... ....... 

745,  5^0 

X»  v.-  Mexico ^ 

Utah 

Il2,ivt0 

30i,  vvo 

WiiMhington. ............:.. 

1,021.  3:»o 

WyomiDg............^..... ..................... .......... 

ao,  ivy 

Total 

22,783,680 

629. 400, 000 

179.  C31,  m 

OTHER  CEREALS. 

Rye  suflfcred  from  winter  killing,  tliough  less  than  wheat,  makinpr  an 
average  of  83  in  Jane,  which  improved  to  87  at  harvest,  when  a  crop 
somewhat  below  the  usual  yield  was  secured.  The  spring  crops  were 
more  promising.  The  June  average  for  barley  was  89,  July  92,  but  the 
average  reported  at  harvesting  was  88,  which  was  nine  points  lower  than 
the  hiurvest  report  of  the  previous  crop.  Buckwheat  was  increased  in 
breadth  and  enjoyed  favorable  conditions,  producing  a  flEiir  yield  on  a 
large  area,  the  October  report  of  condition  being  92. 

POTATOES. 

The  early  prospect  for  potatoes  was  fine.  Condition  in  July  averaged 
97.  In  moist  lands  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  there  was  some 
complaint  of  seed  rotting  in  the  hill.  A  decline  soon  set  in.  The 
August  average  was  95,  that  of  September  93,  while  October  fell  to  SSj 
on  account  of  the  rot  in  Kew  York  and  elsewhere,  which  increased  rap- 
idly before  digging,  causing  the  loss  of  whole  fields.  Excess  of  moist- 
ure &vored  the  extension  of  the  disease.  The  beetle  was  reported  in 
all  sections,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  but  was  not  very  de- 
structive. A  small  crop  is  the  result,  with  higher  prices,  which  will  be 
still  higher  should  the  stock  which  is  winter-stored  prove  unsound. 

OOTTOIT. 

The  area  of  cotton  has  been  increased  about  5  per  cent.  The  total 
area  now  slightly  exceeds  18,000,000  acres.  The  tendency  to  extension  is 
westward,  especially  active  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  June,  a  healthy 
plant,  a  good  stand,  cultivation  somewhat  retarded  by  rain,  with  condi- 
tion at  92,  were  the  essential  features  of  the  report  During  June  mate- 
rial improvement  was  made,  temperature  and  rainfall  favored  growth, 
and  by  July  1  fruiting  had  commenced  in  the  Gulf  States.  Local 
droughts  were  very  rare  up  to  this  date,  and  moisture  was  generally 
ample,  and  in  low  grounds  somewhat  excessive.  Condition  was  hip:b, 
averaging  96 ;  promising,  the  later  season  being  favorable,  a  large  crop. 
This  status  continued  until  early  in  August,  when  shedding  of  forms 
began  to  indicate  a  loss  of  vitality,  in  some  places  from  droughty  in 
others  from  deluging  rains,  and  at  many  points  from  attacks  of  the  cat- 
erpillar or  boll-worm.  A  marked  decliiic  was  manifest  in  September, 
when  the  average  wa«  reduced  to  87.    Drought  in  Texas,  Arkansae^ 
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Western  Tennessee,  and  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  the  Oarolinas  had 
proved  iDJurious.  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Lonisiana  had  better  ^<  sea- 
sons." In  October  condition  wa«  still  further  reduced  to  78.  The  re- 
turns of  October  also  included  local  estimates  of  yield  per  acre  in  hun 
dredths  of  a  bale.  These  were:  Virginia,  32 ;  North  Carolina,  38;  South 
Carolina,  35;  Georgia,  35;  Florida,  23:  Alabama,  30;  Mississippi,  41 ; 
Louisiana,  43:  Texas,  38;  Arkansas,  42;  Tennessee,  35.  The  averajrc 
was  about  36J  hundredths  of  a  bale  per  acre,  or  nearly  6§  million  bales. 
The  November  returns  were  local  estimates  of  yield  per  aore,  in  pouiKls, 
which  were  somewhat  lower,  looking  to  a  yield  of  about  6J  million  bales. 
The  top  crop  had  proved  light^  and  at  some  places  scarcely  appreciabU^, 
and  a  tone  of  disappointment  in  the  result  was  apparent.  The  wcatlier 
had  been  favorable  for  picking,  except  in  the  eastern  belt,  where  rains 
had  obstracted  the  harvest  and  injured  the  fiber.  The  December  re- 
turns, those  of  final  product,  always  conservative  in  their  unrevised 
condition,  showing  8  to  10,  and  in  years  of  sudden  or  severe  depressioD, 
12  to  15  per  cent,  less  than  the  real  yield,  were  not  indicative  of  a  crop 
as  large  as  that  promised  in  October.  The  final  returns  are  made  on 
tiie  1st  of  February. 

The  special  cotton  returns  of  February  1, 1880,  estimate  the  cotton 
remaining  on  plantations  on  the  1st  of  February,  the  proportion  of  lint 
to  seed,  the  quality,  average  date  of  close  of  picking,  and  the  price  of 
cotton  seed. 

The  time  of  closing  of  cotton  picking  varied  greatly  in  every  State, 
but  was  later  than  in  1884  or  1883  in  nearly  all.  The  average  date  of 
closing  was  in  November,  in  1884,  in  nine  States,  and  in  eight  States  in 
1883,  but  in  1885  it  was  in  December  in  all  but  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
and  Alabama.  On  an  average  the  close  of  picking  was  about  nine 
days  later  than  in  previous  year.  The  average  dates  in  each  State  for 
the  three  years  are  thus  given : 


Stetea. 


188S. 

1884. 

Dec  11 

Dec    6 

D«o.   2 

Not.  25 

Not.  80 

Nov.  20 

Deo.   8 

Nov.  19 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  30 

Not.  28 

Nov.  24 

Dea   8 

Nov.  23 

Dec  10 

Nov.  28 

Dec  8 

Nov.  20 

Dec    4 

Dec    4 

Doc  10 

Nov.  80 

1888. 


Virgliii* 

North  OatoBiui.. 
South  CaioliiiA., 

Oeorgi* ^ 

Florid* 

Alabama .., 

Miulflsippi...... 

Loniaiana , 

Texas 

Arkansaa , 

Tennessee 


Dec  12 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  80 
Nov.  24 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  12 
Dec   10 


The  returns  relating  to  quality  of  the  present  crop  make  the  cotton 
of  Texas  and  Arkansas  better  than  usual,  and  give  the  lowest  avernj^es 
to  Georgia  and  Alabama,  while  that  of  the  Carolinas  is  next  in  inferior- 
ity, and  that  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  nearly  an  averii  ii^o. 
The  staple  is  generally  short,  especially  in  the  districts  that  report  in- 
ferior quality.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  is  much  complaint  of  injury 
by  rains  and  storms,  and  by  hurried  picking  between  storms  on  clay 
lauda.  The  weather  was  not  generally  &vorable  for  picking  in  this 
section.  Gk)ing  west  improvement  is  indicated,  and  in  the  extreme 
West  nearly  perfect  weather  for  picking  was  generally  eiyoycd. 

The  returns  of  percentage  of  lint  to  seed  mark  a  similar  difieronce  in 
quality,  and  attest  a  general  average  somewhat  below  medium  quality. 
An  average  should  be  at  least  33  per  cent  of  lint,  or  between  32  and 
33.    Only  the  States  beyond  the  Mississippi  make  an  average  exceed- 
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ing  32  per  cent.  Miasieslppi  and  Florida  give  32,  and  the  others  not 
much  in  excess  of  31.  This  indicates  a  reduction  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  in 
the  ultimate  yield  of  cotton  as  compared  with  the  quantity  of  seed- 
cotton  feathered,  and  may  decrease  the  product  to  that  extent  below  the 
expectation  at  picking  time — a  diflference,  possibly,  of  75,000  bales. 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  State  avernges,  relating  to  quality, 
quantity  marketed,  and  price  of  seed  sold : 


•tote. 

Unk 

Qn«Uty. 

marketed. 

PHoeor 
Med  per 
boabeL 

Vlririiii* 

PercMt 
8L0 
81.0 
81.5 
8L0 
38,0 
81.0 
8X0 
82.5 
82.5 
82.0 
81.0 

P#rc#nt 
02 
02 
98 
00 
M 
01 
04 
07 
101 
100 
08 

Ftrctnt 
82.0 
82.0 
840 
8B.0 
17.0 
84.0 
88.5 
83.5 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 

CenU. 
16 

North  OftroUM 

South  CatoUiia.  ..••■••••■•••■■••>>■•••••••■•••••>••  «>••■•>. 

O^tmdm ..^ - ;,... 

15 

.      15 

14 

JFuuiutk  •■••••■••••■••■■■•■•••••••■■•••*•••••■■■•■•■••••••■« 

AUbAm* 

liiifiMippi  ..•.•••••■••>•■••-..•••..•.•>•>••.•••...••...... 

LonUiuiA.*. .^ ^., :.. 

Texas — 

ArlrftUBftft ■ ■■»... ..1 ■■■...■■.. 

16 

14 
12 
11 
13 
11 

TftnniMiffttt , t 

13 

The  average  price  of  seed  is  less  than  formerly,  scarcely  13  cents  per 
bushel.  Planters  are  declining  to  sell  at  such  a  price,  and  many  are 
disposed  to  deprecate  the  practice  of  selling  seed,  because,  as  a  rule, 
nothing  is  returned  in  place  of  it,  and  the  mr  is  expressed  that  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  will  suffer  in  consequence.  The  lint  takes  little 
from  the  soil ;  the  seed  is  far  more  exhaustive. 

The  quantity  on  the  plantations  February  1  is  apparently  about  ono- 
sixth  of  the  crop,  five-sixths  having  gone  forward,  appearing  at  the 
ports  about  February  5.  The  percentage  of  the  crop  marketed  is  as 
follows:  Virginia,  82;  North  Carolina,  82;  South  Carolina,  84;  Georgia, 
85;  Florida,  87;  Alabama,  84;  Mississippi,  83^;  Louisiana,  83^;  Texas, 
83 ;  Arkansas,  83 ;  Tennessee,  82.    General  average^  nearly  S^. 

The  indications  thus  point  to  a  crop  approximating  the  November 
estimates  of  yield  per  acre,  which  looked  to  a  product  slightly  exceed- 
ing 6,600,000  bales. 

The  returns  of  February  1, 1886,  for  the  crop  of  1884,  were  interpreted 
to  indicate  a  crop  of  6,667,000  bales.  The  Financial  OhronicU  record  of 
the  movement,  up  to  September  following,  aggregated  6,669,020  bales, 
and  that  of  the  National  Cotton  Exchange  6,706,105  bales.  As  20,000 
to  30,000  bales  of  the  present  crop  were  apparently  included  in  this 
movement,  the  figures  of  last  February  may  as  well  stand  as  the  per- 
manent record  of  the  actual  oropfOf  1884. 

WDSTTBR  WHEAT. 

The  area  sown  in  winter  wheat  has  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the 
( crritory  which  produces  it.  It  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  but 
I  lie  low  prices  of  the  crops  of  1884  and  1886  have  naturally  had  a  discour- 
aging effect  upon  wheat  growing,  though  the  persistency  of  the  hs\bit  of 
the  farmer's  distribution  of  crop  areas  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  sudden 
changes.  Like  the  cotton-grower,  the  wheat-raiser  may  threaten  reduc- 
tion, and  depend  upon  his  neighbor  to  make  it.  There  appears  however 
to  have  been  some  reduction  in  several  States,  mainly  in  the  regions 
from  Illinois  westward,  which  grow  wheat  largely  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quirements of  local  consumption.    In  the  States  which  grow  enough,  or 
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a  partial  Bapply  only  for  home  use,  there  is  no  necessity  for  reducing 
pnxlnction,  which  is  only  made  as  a  part  of  a  necessary  system  of  rota- 
tion,  or  at  least  of  distribution  of  crop  areas^  and  we  find  as  a  rule  that 
there  has  been  no  reduction  in  these  States.  It  is  wise  rural  economy 
to  restrict  the  present  wheat  area,  which  may  still  be  found  too  lar^e 
for  prolit,  should  the  coming  season  be  favorable  to  large  productioi). 

Further  returns  of  the  area  of  winter  wheat,  for  the  harvest  of  1880, 
will  be  published  in  the  April  report. 

Tbe  following  table  exhibits  the  proportions  of  last  season's  seediug 
\u  the  areas  of  the  present  crop,  according. to  the  December  returns: 


.  StAtes. 

Per 
oent 

StAtes. 

Per 
cent. 

States. 

Per 
oent 

New  Tork. .••-.•>•.••.•• 

M 
100 
101 
100 
101 
104 
105 
100 

OeorsiA. ......  .••■.«•... 

n 

M 
00 

100 
02 
08 

100 
08 

Ohio 

101 

Jlftw  Jersey. --.-•-•..•... 

Miohi£an 

101 

Pennsy  Ivanlft ...........  • 

MiBtlMippi 

Tp^llifT^     , 

1U3 

Delaware.........*.. .... 

Texfts  

llUnole.... 

87 

Harytand 

ArkADiMUi 

HiMonri 

Oa 

VirglnU 

TenBOMee .............. 

Xadbm 

03 

Nurtli  CATolina 

West  YirglniA 

California 

09 

Soath  Ofirolinft 

Kentucky'.. ...... ...... 

Oregon.. 

81 

PABM  PEIOBS. 

The  December  returns  give  local  estimates  of  the  farm  prices  of  the 
principal  crops.  The  increase  in  the  product  of  corn  has  reduced  the 
average  value  of  the  crop  to  33  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  value 
of  the  previous  crop  in  December  was  36 -cents.  The  reduction  is  larg- 
est in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  in  the  Southern  States.  West  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  increase  of  stock-feeding  has  corrected  the  tendency' to  ex- 
tremely low  prices.  The  average  in  Missouri  is  26  cents,  1  cent  lower 
than  last  year.  In  Kansas  it  is  24  instead  of  22  last  year ;  in  Iowa,  24 
instead  of  23 ;  in  Nebraska,  10  instead  of  18.  It  is  28  cents  in  Dakota, 
2  cents  lower  than  last  year ;  32  in  Minnesota,  1  cent  lower ;  Illinois,  28; 
Indiana,  20;  Ohio,  32;  Michigan,  34;  Kentucky,  35;  Pennsylvania,  40; 
Few  Tork,  68. 

Compared  with  former  prices,  com  values  are  very  low.  For  the  pre- 
ceding five  years,  nearly  all  under  average  in  production,  the  average 
£Bu:m  value  was  44.7  cents  per  bushel,  and  for  the  preceding  ten  years 
42.0  cents. 

The  price  of  wheat,  though  still  low,  is  considerably  above  last  De- 
cember's average,  which  was  65  cents.  That  of  1883  was  01  cents.  The 
present  is  77.1  cents,  a  gain  equal  to  half  the  unprecedented  decline  in- 
dicated last  December.  For  the  five  years  past  the  average  farm  value 
has  been  00  cents  per  bushel,  and  for  the  preceding  ten,  $1.06.  Last 
year's  farm  value  was  38  i)er  cent,  lower  than  for  the  ten  years  ended  in 
1870,  due  mainly  to  a  fuller  European  production  and  a  smaller  foreign 
demand  for  a  surplus  nearly  equal  to  a  third  of  the  entire  crop. 

The  range  of  State  prices  is  from  67  cents  in  Nebraska  to  $1.25  in 
IMassachusetts.  It  is  above  $1  in  several  Eastern  and  Southern  States 
for  home-grown  wheat.  The  price  in  Texas,  80  cents,  is  7  cents  lower 
than  last  December,  from  the  increase  in  the  home  crop.  The  value  in 
New  York  is  06,  an  increase  of  11  cents;  Pennsylvania  05,  an  increase 
of  11  cents;  Ohio  01,  an  increase  of  16  cents;  Kentucky  05,  an  increase  of 
10  cents ;  Michigan  84,  an  increase  of  10  cents ;  Indiana  SOj  an  increase 
of  10  cents ;  Illinois  81,  an  increase  of  18  cents;  Wisconsin  76,  an  in- 
crease of  16  cents;  Minnesota  70,  an  increase  of  20  cents ;  Iowa  67,  an 
increase  of  12  cents;  Missouri  77|  an  increase  of  16  cents;  Kansas  66, 
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an  increase  of  20  cents ;  Nebraska  57,  an  increase  of  16  cents ;  Dakota, 
63,  an  increase  of  17  cents.  The  average  for  California  is  returned  at 
67  cents,  and  69  for  Oregon, 

The  average  price  of  rye  is  5Q  cents,  4  cents  more  than  last  year;  of 
barley  66  cents,  an  increase  of  7  cents ;  of  buckwheat  56  cents,  a  de- 
crease of  3  cents ;  of  potatoes  45  cents,  an  increase  of  6  cents ;  of  hay 
$8.62  per  ton,  in  place  of  $S.17  last  year.  The  average  price  of  oats  is 
28  cents,  the  same  as  last  December. 

The  price  of  cotton  averages  8.3  cents  per  pound  of  lint,  fe^rm  value, 
which  is  0  mills  less  than  .the  December  price  last  year.  The  farm 
prices  are :  Virginia,  8.6  cents;  North  Carolina,  8.6  j  South  Carolina,  8.6 j 
Georgia,  8.6 ;  Alabama,  8.3:  Mississippi,  8.4;  Louisiana,  8.3;  Texas,  8; 
Arkansas,  8.1 ;  Tennessee,  8. 

The  average  prices,  by  States,  for  the  crops  reported  are  as  follows : 

Table  ahotoing  price  of  farm  products  December  1,  1885. 


States  and  Teni- 
toriea. 

1. 

1 

5 

ii 

u 
11 

i. 

s§ 

■&:■ 

1.. 

1 

1 
It 

a  0r^ 

til 

Leaf    tobacco.— Average 
price  per  pound  Dec.  1, 
1885. 

& 

i 

u 

Hi 
1^^ 

Maine 

$0  70 
71 
64 
70 
72 
63 
58 
53 
49 
40 
46 
47 
55 
56 
58 
70 
55 
56 
53 
49 
46 
89 
40 
85 
32 
84 
29 
28 
84 
32 
24 
25 
24 
19 
68 
70 
75 
68 
75 
28 
82 
80 
78 
60 
71 

$125 
1  24 
1  11 
1  25 

i'oi* 

06 

95 

96 

95 

91 

93 

1  00 

1  10 

1  09 

'i"08* 
104 

"*80* 
100 
95 
101 
95 
91 
84 
86 
81 
76 
70 
67 
77 
65 
67 
67 
69 
92 
82 
95 
63 

10  87 
83 
74 
81 
82 
75 
67 
65 
00 
70 
65 
67 
85 
1  00 
1  13 
1  87 
1  10 
1  00 
120 
67 
90 
76 
70 
71 
60 
50 
59 
53 
52 
48 
46 
56 
40 
83 

'75* 

'•"67* 

$0  40 
42 
87 
43 
44 
42 
86 
37 
36 
38 
85 
41 
60 
54 
53 
67 
54 
55 
47 
37 
45 
34 
85 
33 
27 
28 
25 
24 
26 
25 
22 
26 
23 
19 
48 
87 
47 
46 

$0  69 
69 
76 
72 
74 
73 
71 

"is* 
'"is" 

65 

iio" 

1  10 

$0  54 
58 
53 
65 
55 
60 
53 
60 
64 
60 
60 
61 
65 

■■'75* 

$0  42 
44 
85 
67 
56 
65 
45 
54 
47 
50 
49 
51 
57 
76 
94 
1  10 
97 
85 
84 
90 
66 
46 
43 
42 
89 
84 
86 
42 
47 
40 
41 
39 
58 
34 
63 
80 
70 
61 

$0  60 

$1105 
12  75 

11  00 
18  50 
18  80 
18  00 

12  75 
16  60 

13  50 
16  50 
13  75 
13  28 

11  68 
13  75 
13  84 
20  00 

12  78 
11  75 
11  00 

10  78 

11  00 
*K  67 

12  41 

10  25 

11  44 
30  71 

7  79 
7  85 
7  00 
465 
4  85 
725 
425 
3  51 
11  50 
865 
7  25 
900 

Kew  Hampshire . . . 
Vermont >■>. 

""75* 
66 
90 
40 
56 
50 
41 
43 
44 
51 
43 
50 
47 
71 
58 
46 
71 
68 
73 
75 
75 
79 

$o"ii'o" 
"ii'i* 

10.0 

'l0.*5* 

*"07.'8' 
07.4 
10.6 

'**07.'o' 
07.6 
06.6 
06.8 

■"69.*6' 

09.5 

Maanarlinm^ttii  .... 

Rhode  Island  ..•••• 

Connectlcat 

New  York 

$0  67 
63 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware .......... 

$o'6i*6' 

08.5 
0&5 
08.5 
*17.7 
08.3 
08.4 

oa3 

08.0 

oai 

08.0 

"oai" 

60 
60 

Maryland .......... 

40 

Virginia   

45 

Korth  Carolina  .... 

South  Carolina 

Oeoricia............ 

40 
51 
39 

Florida 

40 

AUbama 

140 

39 

Miasiiwtppi 

Lonlniana. ......... 

39 

62 

Texaa , 

Arkansaa 

54 
75 
62 
65 
67 
67 
60 
55 
57 
47 
41 
89 
52 
84 
33 
79 
49 
81 
60 

""ii* 

61 
70 
65 
58 
65 
64 
66 
70 
68 
68 
63 
65 

"io" 

40 
46 

Tenne^Aee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky  ......... 

85 
45 
89 

Ohio..... 

42 

Michigan  .......... 

47 

Indisna ...... ...... 

43 

Illinois 

43 

Wisconsin 

46 

Minnesota . ........ 

4& 

Iowa .M... 

Missouri........... 

90 
72 
90 

45 

36 

Kansas  ............ 

42 

Nebraska 

a 

California 

Orecon 

Nerada 

60 

........ 

Colorado........... 

81 

Arizona 

Dakota 

56 

23 
40 
42 
40 
36 
33 
44 

37 

70 

42 
47 

00 
32 
36 

3  04 

4€ 

Idaho 

Montana 

75 
1  02 
61 
72 
80 

C3 

77 
85 
62 
48 

10  37 
14  50 
5  97 
7  14 

Kow  MVxioo 





Utah    

c 

Washington 

Wyoming 

'    81 



*  Indndlng  tea  Island. 
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FLAX 

Tlie  area  in  flax  has  declined  heavily,  in  recent  years,  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  and  increased  largely  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Dakota.  The  crop  of  the  present  year  is  abont  50  per 
cent,  larger  than  that  of  the  census  year,  or  nearly  11,000,000  bushels 
of  seed  apparently.  There  is  little  now  produced  in  any  Eastern  State. 
It  has  been  seeded  in  preference  to  wheat  on  large  areas  of  the  North- 
west during  recent  years. 

A  comparison  of  the  returns  of  the  United  States  Census  of  1880,  for 
the  crop  year  1879,  with  the  returns  of  several  of  the  flax-growing  States 
for  1884,  exhibits  these  local  changesi  of  crop  area  in  a  striking  light. 
It  shows  a  tendency  to  enlargement  of  flax  culture  on  the  virgin  soils 
of  the  once  Western  States,  and  to  reduce  it  on  soils  which  have  been 
longer  in  cultivation. 


BtotM. 

1879  (U.  8. 
Censaa). 

1884  (Staio  rotorns). 

SoGd. 

Aorof. 

Soed. 

Ohio —...... 

Butkelt, 

693,217 

1,812.438 

98^689 

1,511,131 

G13, 816 

77,805 

26,757 

16,824 
80,998 
109,335 
300,000 
131,518 
3i,  G94 

ButhOs, 

131. 532 

272,845 

*826,281 

2, 700, 000 

1, 816, 130 

382,747 

12,882,788 

n]hlOill...r.....^««».wrT^nw...TTr .,  r  ........  ww  ......  r 

MinnesoU  ....^ ^ w 

KAnsAs...... •■.••.................■.. .......... ............ 

Nebrask* 

Dakota 

*  Crop  of  1883. 


f  Crop  of  1885. 


In  the  Ohio  Valley  there  is  objection  to  flax  on  the  score  of  injury  to 
the  soil.  "  It  is  hard  on  the  land,'^  is  a  common  remark  of  correspond- 
ents. It  was  deemed  a  profitable  crpi)  between  1860  and  1868,  when 
cotton  was  high  and  the  liber  was  in  demand.  Now  the  fiber  is  either 
wasted  or  sold  for  $3  to  $6  per  ton,  when  it  can  be  sold  at  all.  The 
price  of  seed  is  likewise  reduced.  Some  farmers  object  to  the  crop  on 
the  ground  that  it  increases  the  labor  at  harvest  time. 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  surplus  of  cereals  is  mostly  ob- 
tained, low  prices  have  turned  the  attention  of  growers  to  flax.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  if 
the  fiber  could  be  sold.  Reports  indicate  an  iucrease  of  area  in  1885  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota.  The  Calcutta 
seed  is  sown  in  Oregon.    It  produces  short  straw  and  large  seed. 

FARM  ANIMALS. 
NUMBERS. 

The  returns  (January,  1886)  of  the  number  of  horses  indicate  an  in- 
terest in  horse-breeding  of  late,  which  is  due  to  the  steady  demand  for 
serviceable  animals  for  draft  purposes  and  for  the  farm  and  road.  A 
gradual  improvement  is  noted  by  the  introduction  of  famous  breeds  of 
European  draft  horses,  especially  the  Norman  and  Percheron,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  English  Shire  horse  and  the  Clydesdale.  There 
is  little  need  of  new  blood  in  thoroughbred  racing  or  in  trotting  stock. 
It  is  evident  that  the  every-day  working  horse  of  America  is  to  be  a 
heavier  and  stronger  animal  than  has  been  seen  heretofore,  and  that 
the  exportation  of  horses  may  in  the  future  conduce  to  the  stability  of 
27  AG— '86 
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pruMis  and  the  profit  of  breeding.  Already  there  is  a  small  export  trade 
ill  horses.  The  movement  may  be  slow  for  sometime,  antl,  like  that  of 
most  products  of  agriculture,  should  only  be  depended  on  jus  an  outlet 
for  a  small  surplus ;  a  regulator  but  never  a  controller  of  values. 

Almost  every  State  makessomo  iucrease.  Most  of  the  Atlantic  States 
show  an  incroaseof  about  1  per  cent.,  as  well  as  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Illi- 
nois; New  York  and  Virginia,  2;  and  about  the  same  rate  in  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  The  States 
of  the  Missouri  Valley,  with  rapid  advances  in  settlement  and  i)opnla- 
tion,  show  a  much  larger  rate;  Nebraska,  an  iucrease  of  10  per  cent., 
and  Dakota  of  15.  There  is  also  a  considerable  advance  on  the  Pacific 
coast  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  llocky  Mountain  region, 
as  horse  ranches  are  becoming  numerous  and  profitable.  The  total  in- 
crease in  the  United  States,  as  estimated,  aggregates  513,085. 

The  number  of  mules  has  not  advanced  faster  than  popiUation,  but 
the  iucrease  is  distributed  with  some  irregularity,  being  greatest  in  the 
States  and  Territories  between  the  Mississii>pi  and  the  Kocky  Mount- 
ains.   The  aggregate  increase  is  placed  at  80,024. 

The  number  of  cows  has  decreased  somewhat  in  Vermont,  New  York, 
and  Ohio,  on  account  of  low  prices  of  dairy  products.  Elsewhere  there 
has  generally  been  advance  with  increase  of  i)opulation,  while  there  has 
been  increase  more  or  less  marked  in  the  dairy  States  of  the  West. 
The  West  has  receutly  had  advantage  of  the  East  in  favorable  long  dis- 
tance rates  of  transportation,  in  refrigerator  cars,  for  the  products  of 
their  numerous  creameries,  by  which  the  cost  of  marketing  fresh  butter 
has  been  less  from  Western  Iowa  than  from  Northern  Ohio  and  West- 
ern New  York.  In  the  South  the  increase  is  general,  though  small.  In 
the  aggregate  a  showing  of  330,660  more  Cows  than  last  year  is  made. 

A  larger  rate  of  increase  has  prevailed  in  other  cattle,  largely  in  the 
distant  Western  States  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The  win- 
ter of  188^*85  was  comparatively  fiavorablo  for  the  ranch  cattle  and  for 
the  unhoused  animals  of  the  farm  region,  so  that  numbers  have  in- 
creased in  those  regions.  Though  prices  have  been  lower,  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  depression  in  values,  there  is  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
future  of  stock-breeding  in  this  country.  The  wide  range  of  public 
land,  the  broad  prairies  of  the  farms,  must  be  cropped,  and  when  prices 
of  farm  labor  are  high  in  comx)arison  with  products,  stock-farming  is 
ever  i^referable  to  arable  culture  and  the  results  more  profitable.  The 
narrowing  of  the  margin  of  i)rofit  in  meat-making  in  recent  years  is 
teaching  a  necessary  and  valuable  lesson  that  waste  must  be  avoided, 
animals  kept  constantly  growing,  and  meat  produced  in  shorter  time. 
There  is  real  progress,  slow, perhaps,  in  the  economy  of  meat  production, 
an  improvement  forced  by  necessity,  as  is  the  greater  i)art  of  all  agri- 
cultural progress. 

Coming  to  sheep,  it  must  be  observed  that  sheep  husbandry  is  in  a 
period  of  deeper  depression  than  any  other  animal  industry  of  the 
country.  Tlie  results  of  this  inquiry  manifest  a  loss  of  about  2,000,000 
sheep.  The  industry  has  been  peculiarly  susceptible  to  ailverse  influ- 
ences, feeling  keenly  any  depression  of  prices  of  wool.  Values  of  both 
wool  and  mutton  have  been  low,  and  flocks  have  been  slaughtered  in 
the  farm  States,  or  sent  West  to  cheaper  pasturage.  It  is  estimated 
that  Pennsylvania  has  lost  in  one  year  a  fifth  of  her  flocks,  or  nearly 
300,000  sheep.  The  loss  is  the  more  serious,  as  it  falls  mainly  on  a 
region  peculiarly  adapted  by  its  grasses  and  irregularities  of  surface  for 
sheep  farming,  which  has  long  stood  in  the  forefront  of  improvement  in 
wool  growing.    The  decline  is  almost  universal  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
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In  swino  there  baa  been  a  small  increase  in  the  record,  dne  rather  to 
a  better  ennmeration  of  the  stock  of  the  rapidly  developing  regions  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  than  to  actnal  increase.  In  most  of  the  older  States 
there  is  noticed  a  small  reduction;  for  two  years  past  the  Buppljper 
capita  is  less  than  formerly.  The  reduction  in  value8,  to  which  the 
falling  oil  in  exports  contributes,  tends  somewhat  to  this  decline  in 
numbers. 

The  aggregate  number  of  farm  animals,  compared  with  last  year,  is 
thus  shown : 


stock. 


1885. 


1888. 


Incnaseor 
dacreaao. 


Horses 

Mulos 

liiloUooim 

Oxen  and  other  catUe 

Sheep 

Swliie 


11,504.572 
1,973,689 

'JM,  mW,  57:i 
&U.  aOO,  243 
45, 142,  C57 


12,077,867 
2, 052, 593 
J4, 235, 888 
81,275.242 
48,823,831 
40,092,048 


+513,085 
+80,024 

+830,000 
+1,408.009 
-2,037.912 

+919,380 


VALUES. 

The  decline  in  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  has  been  iii  progress  two 
years.  In  sheep  and  swine  it  was  noticed  in  the  January  report  of  1881. 
The  extent  of  the  reduction  is  greater  in  this  return  than  in  that  of  a 
year  ago.  It  averages  only  about  3  per  cent,  in  horbcs  and  mules.  It 
is  about  8  i)er  cent,  in  cattle,  11  per  cent,  in  sheep,  and  15  per  cent,  in 
swine.    The  comparison  with  last  year  is  tJius  shown: 


stock. 

1885. 

1880. 

Deoi-caao. 

Horsea — 

173  70 

82  38 

29  70 

23  02 

2U 

502 

171  27 

79  00 

27  40 

21  17 

1  91 

4  25 

$2  43 

Hnlea 

2  7H 

Hllchoowa 

2  .'to 

Oxen  and  other  cattle .................r •■...■..•>«**.** ■«.*.... 

1  xrt 

Shtm ..—.-. 

21 

Swine ^ 

77 

Last  year  the  aggregate  decline  in  total  values  was  small;  the  pres- 
ent valuation  is  $01,266,121  less  than  last  year,  notwithstanding  in 
crease  in  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  grand  aggregate  is 
62.365,159,862,  against  $2,456,425,983  a  year  ago,  showing  a  reduced 
valuation  of  nearly  4  per  cent.  There  is  a  small  aggregate  gain,  how- 
ever,  in  horses  and  mules.  The  reduction  in  values  of  milch  cows 
amounts  to  $22,917,570:  $32,426,639  in  all  other  cattle ;  $15,516,783  in 
sheep,  and  $29,831,789  m  swme. 

The  tabular  statement  is  as  follows: 


stock. 


llomoa 

MulP4 

Jdilch  cows 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

Shoep 

Swine 

Total 


1885. 


$852. 282. 947 
182,494.007 
412,903,093 
604, 382, 913 
107. 900, 650 
220,401,683 


2,456,425,983 


1886. 


$860.  823. 208 
ia:r.3«1.00« 
389,  98.n,  523 
061.95(1.274 
92. 443.  867 
19C.  569.  894 


2.865,159,862 


Incroaaii  nr 
tlccrciiflo. 


-f$S.Wi).lIf.I 

—22, 017.  r.7«> 
—32, 426. 0:iO 
— 1^5l6.783 
— 29,83l,7i<9 


-91.266,121 


While  numbers  have  increased,  except  of  sheep,  in  two  years  past 
the  aggregate  valuation  of  farm  animals  is  less  by  something  over 
4100,WW,000.    It  is  not  improbable,  from  present  indications,  that  some 
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improvement  in  values  may  occur  during  the  coming  year,  thougU  great 
changes  in  this  direction  should  not  be  expected.  While  fluctuations 
are  inevitable,  depression  followed  by  elevation,  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  lower  levels  of  valuation  will  obtain  than  in  the  past 
two  decades. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  average  prices  of  farm  ani- 
mals of  different  classes  by  age,  horses  and  stock  cattle  under  one 
year,  two  years  and  not  less  than  one,  and  three  years  old  and  up- 
wards; while  sheep  and  swine  are  placed  in  two  divisions,  one  year  be- 
ing the  dividing  line. 

Table  skoxolng  the  estimated  numbers  of  animals  on  farms,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  Hie 
numbers  of  previous  years  ;  also  average  of  actual  prices  in  January,  1886. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Horses. 


11 

o  o 


Average  price  per  head. 


2 


i 


St; 


Hales, 


Ayerago  price  per  Lead. 


O  o 

r 


I 


?2 


3 


MUcb 
co^s. 


^.^\ 


1^ 


g 

I 


fe" 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massacbosetts .. 
Rhode  Island.... 
Couuecticut..... 

Ke\r  York , 

New  Jersey  ..... 
Pennsylvania..., 

Delaware 

Mar:^land , 

Virginia , 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida :... 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia.. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan , 

Indiana , 

niinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota , 

Iowa.....  •••••••< 

Missouri 

EUmsas  .— 

Nebraska , 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada , 

Colorado.^...... 

Arizona  .••....., 

DakoU , 

I<laho 

Montana.. •...., 
Now  Mexico  .... 

Utah 

Washington}..... 
Wyoming , 


P.O. 

101 
100 
102 
101 
101 
101 
102 
101 


$31  00 
20  33 
80  48 
80  25 
30  00 
30  58 
84  03 
41  00 


100. 5  88  72 
101  I  35  00 


101 
102 
101 
101 
101 
103 
102 
102 
101 
101 
102 
102 
102 
103 
102 
102 
103 
101 
102 
105 
103 
103 
103 
110 
104 
107 
104 
110 

no 

115 
112 
116 

110 
103 
111 
112 


33  00 
28  41 
80  21 
33  08 
30  01 
25  91 
25  51 
25  71 
IC  27 
12  00 

21  19 
82  83 
25  85 
32  47 
35  05 
84  63 
86  08 

80  30 
82  50 
82  06 
82  08 

28  55 

29  25 

81  05 

22  47 

21  67 

22  50 

20  00 
18  00 

82  44 
28  50 
25  00 
14  00 
28  14 
28  50 

21  00 


152  55 
48  50 
48  63 
63  50 
62  00 
60  08 
50  93 
70  00 
62  88 

52  50 
50  65 
43  06 
47  43 

53  46 

47  26 
40  30 

40  35 
38  06 
25  82 
18  06 
83  45 

60  79 
43  50 

48  20 
55  47 

54  00 

55  63 

56  13 

50  69 

51  26 

61  71 

41  00 
43  58 
60  15 
88  68 
35  00 
38  83 

82  75 
23  60 
60  42 
85  00 
87  50 
21  60 
34  86 
40  00 

83  00 


$73  60 

69  67 

70  75 
84  00 

89  00 

84  17 

85  28 
92  00 

90  27 
83  50 

79  45 

67  50 

68  86 
76  54 
70  72 
64  55 
60  03 
68  36 
88  45 
28  12 

45  62 
68  62 
64  81 
CI  02 

70  30 

80  BO 
76  08 
76  80 

73  16 

74  08 

71  87 
67  72 
62  43 
70  50 
54  60 

48  11 
53  33 

46  50 
36  70 

75  08 
52  50 
62  76 
35  00 

49  00 
67  80 
42  00 


$106  50 
98  83 
108  75 
111  00 
110  00 
110  60 
110  07 
118  17 
117  83 
115  00 
102  55 

86  47 

87  15 
97  33 
06  53 
96  46 
85  25 
60  80 
72  00 

60  71 

68  28 

61  63 
80  80 
80  20 

100  80 
104  83 
03  88 
95  11 
08  06 

69  47 
89  79 

76  42 

85  73 
95  25 

86  11 
75  00 
82  67 
75  00 
65  00 

100  04 

77  00 
80  00 
52  00 
69  57 
92  20 

78  00 


P.O. 


100  $32  87 

101  52  75 
45  81 
37  00 
42  55 


83  78 
34  77 
85  25 
34  30 

80  50 
30  02 
32  63 

28  14 

24  25 

27  24 

20  22 

81  12 
88  53 
30  23 
S5  00 

38  32 

39  00 
81  24 
34  03 
38  11 
37  10 

37  05 

38  60 

29  29 
26  00 

26  67 

25  00 

23  00 

37  73 

28  00 

38  00 

21  00 

24  33 

27  00 

40  00 


$56  67 
80  00 
70  43 
5.'^  00 
C3  55 

52  51 

53  27 
61  07 
52  33 
46  25 
46  52 
60  17 
42  86 
85  88 

46  68 
67  78 
50  65 
57  17 
56  09 
67  00 
60  75 

59  41 
50  00 

55  15 

56  90 
52  55 

55  60 

60  40 
50  13 
48  67 
50  00 
37  00 
34  00 
50  08 

56  00 
55  00 
;«  00 

37  00 

47  50 

38  00 


$82  33 
liH  71 
03  00 
S3  00 
Sii  50 
79  42 
70  23 
89  58 

83  04 
77  00 

70  :.2 

71  05 

70  70 
51  13 
62  80 

79  00 

77  40 
76  42 

81  01 

82  00 
81  75 

80  89 
74  20 

79  88 

78  65 

71  20 
78  58 

84  55 
68  83 

60  67 
71  67 

61  67 
58  00 

85  81 

80  00 

83  00 
40  00 

00  3:1 

85  67 

62  00 


$120  50 
124  00 
123  79 
120  00 
122  00 

101  11 
99  20 

107  20 
110  33 
100  01 

97  53 
90  48 
U5  85 
C8  72 

84  42 

97  11 
100  57 

98  66 
105  51 
110  75 

102  81 

103  40 
105  87 
110  33 
103  10 

02  72 
105  88 

108  75 
OS  59 

85  88 
110  00 

85  67 
75  00 

no  53 
no  ou 

108  00 
G5  00 
81  35 

no  07 

86  00 


P.C 

101 1$30  10 


101 

97 
104 
102 
102 

08 
102 
101 
100 
102 
100 

09 
101 

09 
102 
lUl 
102 
103 
100 
103 
102 
101 
101 

99 
101 
102 
101 
103 
100 
107 

ityf 

108 

102 

105 
103 
105 
105 
117 
108 
110 
102 
105 
111 
110 


29  83 

28  03 
82  40 
84  00 
82  02 

29  60- 

84  30 

30  10 
28  5il 
30  15 
21  81 
10  65 
10  03 
18  3.> 

16  (K) 
15  9J 
15  06 
10  00 
20  TJ 

17  iAi 
20  UO 
25  4a 
28  53 
30  53 
80  3S 

30  00 

31  57 
28  03 

27  87 

28  80 
24  50 
28  46 

30  80 

38  75 
27  46 

39  00 

40  67 

31  (M) 
30  04 

85  00 

37  00 
20  00 
30  80 

32  00 

38  00 
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Table  thowing  the  estimated  numbers  o/animah  on  farms,  tfc — Continued. 


Oxen  and  otlior  cattle. 

Sheep. 

HogB. 

1 

Si 
!i 

'A 

Average  price  per  head. 

5 

is 

li 

1 

Average 
pricier 

ll 

Average 
priceper 

States  and  Territories. 

1 

t 

i 
1 
5 

1 

k 

r 

'i 

3 

f 

IS 

1 

i 

1 

1 
I 

« 

1 

1 
\ 

O 

1 

I 
i 

2 

1 
5 

Maine 

r.c 

100 

08 

08 

101 

100 

08 

00 

00 

08 

100 

00 

08 

00 

00 

100 

100 

100 

101 

08 

05 

103 

102 

100 

103 

100 

101 

101 

101 

100 

102 

103 

105 

105 

102 

102 

UO 

120 

100 

110 

120 

130 

118 

120 

112 

113 

120 

10  60 
0  42 

7  38 
12  00 
12  40 

11  00 

10  42 

12  50 
032 

11  00 
080 
0  10 
4  00 
500 
4  31 

4  44 
400 
422 

5  18 

6  75 
468 
5  70 

8  00 
8  51 

10  70 

0  62 

10  70 

10  80 

845 

863 

10  68 

022 

10  55 

1120 

12  56 
10  00 

10  67 
12  00 

11  00 
083 

10  00 

11  00 
000 

1150 
1156 

12  00 

$15  53 

16  00 

13  00 
18  50 
10  50 

17  25 

17  22 

10  75 
16  45 
16  50 
30  75 

11  16 
6  42 
733 
663 
C65 
0  16 
6  24 
800 
060 
783 

10  00 

14  15 

14  70 

18  80 

16  54 

17  75 

18  77 

15  37 
15  30 
17  66 
15  23 

17  05 

18  00 
21  88 

15  80 

17  50 

18  00 

16  00 

16  20 

17  00 
17  60 

16  00 

17  60 
20  70 
17  75 

$25  67 

26  17 
20  13 
28* 
29  00 
20  50 
20  83 

33  56 
28  00 

25  00 
24  00 
18  75 

10  13 

11  00 

10  00 
8  70 
085 
080 

11  42 
13  36 
1143 
15  80 

23  24 

24  30 
20  80 

27  00 

27  70 

28  06 
23  63 
23  28 

26  17 

23  13 

25  00 

27  00 
32  00 

26  30 
26  50 

24  50 

22  00 

23  60 
23  00 
23  76 
22  00 

28  43 
43  00 

34  00 

$44  62 

45  83 
80  13 

46  00 
46  50 
4o  33 
42  00 
46  33 
40  75 
35  00 

86  00 
27  50 

14  60 

15  53 

14  20 
12  46 

15  27 
14  00 

17  00 

18  00 

16  00 
•  21  50 

82  10 

33  53 
40  85 
30  00 

87  83 
38  03 

34  44 

85  40 

86  14 
82  68 
33  85 
86  00 
40  50 
33  00 

85  85 

35  83 

82  50 
35  00 

83  CO 

84  80 
80  00 

86  00 
60  00 
86  00 

P.c 

08 
07 
08 
05 
08 
00 
04 
90 

$1  86 
2  10 
2  35 

2  40 

3  30 
2  83 

2  02 

3  56 
200 
9  VR 

$2  25 
260 
306 
8  25 
300 
337 
3  20 
883 
300 
8  00 
8  30 
2  36 
1  40 
1  00 
1  60 
200 
1  64 
1  67 
1  88 

1  06 
177 
180 

2  10 
250 
2  81 
2  35 
235 
2  47 
2  10 
250 
2  68 
166 
170 
246 
203 
164 
107 
200 
2  16 
262 
230 
2  40 
180 
285 
258 
280 

P.e, 

00 

ICO 

100 

05 

07 

09 

08 

04 

99 

100 

07 

06 

01 

100 

08 

07 

100 

00 

103 

108 

102 

105 

100 

90 

00 

00 

00 

07 

00 

102 

101 

«0 

103 

102 

105 

102 

101 

120 

103 

200 

100 

100 

70 

106 

105 

$7  00 

7  00 
603 

8  10 
8  20 
6  67 

5  75 

6  21 
5  08 
4  75 
4  00 
285 
220 
233 
222 
175 
2  16 
2  16 
2  80 
1  80 

1  60 

2  40 
287 

2  67 

3  75 

4  10 
8  50 
802 
886 
8  41 
4  00 
258 
8  70 
8  75 
800 
200 
825 
600 
660 
8  76 
640 
680 
425 
600 
868 
600 

$15  00 
16  33 
10  50 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Hossachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connectiont.  ...•••... 

10  20 
16  20 
14  50 

KewTork ........... 

11  88 

New  Jersey 

12  33 

Pennsylvania  .*. 

I>elaware 

11  H5 
11  50 

M^ft^yland  ............ 

08  1  ^  AA 

0  58 

Virginia 

\n 

UO 
96 
04 
03 
08 
98 
00 
00 

102 
1  00 
1  30 
1  10 
1  25 
1  10 
1  10 
1  15 
\  13 

656 
500 
6  30 
4  80 

North  Carolina 

Bonlh  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

3  50 

Alahama 

5  00 

Mississippi 

4  75 

I<4>nifflfuia  .    ■    .... 

4  00 

Texas 

4  20 

Ji  rkansas 

104  '  1  17 

3  80 

Tennessee ........... 

05 
98 
05 
97 
06 
07 
92 
05 
102 
00 
06 
125 
120 
103 
08 

no 

05 
105 
118 
110 
115 
101 
105 
102 
105 

1  20 
1  45 
1  74 
164 
1  60 
160 
163 
1  45 
1  60 
1  65 
1  16 
1  20 
1  65 
120 
111 
1  15 
146 
140 
1  52 
160 
166 
120 
166 
160 
1  60 

5  25 

West  Virginia 

KentnckyTTTT. 

500 

5  78 

Ohio 

8  12 

Michiinn 

8  60 

Tn41*ni^ 

7  66 

Illinois 

7  70 

Wisconsin  ........... 

8  25 

Minnesota ..., 

7  CO 
7  83 

Misnonri 

6  50 

Kansas 

8  00 

Nebraska  ...• 

8  20 

California 

6  20 

Oreeon.. ....... ...... 

4  13 

Nevada 

6  50 

Colorado  ............. 

11  60 

Arixona ^... 

Dakota 

860 
7  86 

Idaho  

8  60 

Montana 

8  60 

New  Uexioo 

7  60 

Utah  

0  76 

Washington 

7  00 

WvomiiTi? 

0  60 
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Tho  following  tables  give  nurabcrs,  averago  price,  and  aggregate 
values  of  farm  animals  by  States : 

Tabic  showing  the  estimated  numbers  of  anitnah  onfanns,  total  value  of  fach  kind,  and 
average  pricey  January  1,  188G. 


SlntM  ami  Tonitoriea. 


Ilorsos. 


Kuntbor. 


Average 
price. 


Yaluo. 


Males. 


Kainber. 


ATentge 
price. 


Value. 


Maine 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Masaochntetts.* 
Rhode  Island ... 
ConnoctioQt  .... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
Sooth  Carolina . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia.. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa * 

Mlssoori 

Kansas , 

Nebraska , 

California 

Oregon , 

Nevada , 

Colorado 

Arisona , 

Dakota , 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico.—, 

Utah 

Washington  .... 
Wyoming 

Total 


States  and  Territories. 


00,286 

40. 138 

70,202 

62,063 

0,005 

47,034 

647,845 

00,741 

577,631 

22,330 

120. 406 

233,871 

142, 670 

62,780 

106,834 

20.410 

123,342 

125,154 

112, 075 

008,862 

160.625 

288.604 

181.621 

883,034 

768.680 

428.650 

635,302 

.1,048,760 

806. 700 

334,588 

046,445 

787,208 

640,406 

841.419 

275.884 

169. 786 

42.126 

108. 670 

0.681 

206,388 

44,318 

120,750 

19,706 

62,464 

81,045 

72,000 


$88  80 

82  01 

83  G8 
103  15 

102  58 
00  CO 

03  22 

103  54 

04  l6 
07  20 
81  62 
60  56 

74  63 
88  97 
81  68 
70  78 
70  70 
60  43 

66  41 
35  80 
54  58 
65  72 

60  85 
03  60 

79  16 
83  68 

75  47 
75  21 
78  04 

80  00 
72  18 
58  62 
GO  08 
74  60 
63  00 
62  57 

61  13 
50  09 
53  00 
77  86 
60  00 

62  68 
80  87 
40  62 

67  46 

63  18 


$7,972,463 

4,074.211 

6. 627. 271 

6, 463. 534 

1, 016. 071 

4. 777. 165 

60. 380, 110 

9. 305. 110 

64. 340, 474 

2, 1  r2, 384 

10,324,041 

16, 2C7.  609 

10. 025,  894 

6,586.481 

8, 715. 984 

2, 847, 183 

8. 731. 643 

8.688.876 

6. 372. 937 

35.851.4C6 

0, 258.  528 

18. 060, 768 

8, 008, 848 

24, 394. 384 

69. 659, 186 

85, 826, 292 

47. 050. 706 

78, 872, 127 

30, 057, 952 

26,767,040 

68,246»626 

43, 138, 118 

38,446,260 

25, 436, 716 

17, 877, 542 

8, 390, 155 

2, 674, 068 

6,415.042 

613,093 

16,060.137 

2,650,080 

7,668.028 

770,288 

3,440,808 

6,626,821 

8,826,860 


6,107 

9,407 

23,670 

4.061 

13.226 

84,342 

86,462 

71, 119 

143.843 

11.668 

182, 348 

147.612 

78,863 

175,615 

114,817 

187, 208 

6,412 

124,186 

33,999 

6,775 

64,943 

124. 473 

8.010 

10,663 

48,637 

213,616 

70, 616 

28,837 

31,661 

8,005 

1,663 

7.660 

1,242 

11,616 

2,388 

8,960 

10,608 

8,409 

1,000 

8,100 


$107  33 
110  47 
100  09 
113  74 
108  17 

85  63 

83  19 
98  80 

96  50 

97  21 

84  08 

88  57 

80  24 
64  60 
69  77 
09  69 
75  50 
69  88 
87  68 

90  60 

81  97 

82  43 

91  61 
08  14 

86  09 
67  76 

89  64 
04  48 
77  65 
04  41 
80  01 
80  83 
04  SO 

100  40 

87  00 

84  15 
54  60 
02  94 

85  00 
80  00 


$548,111 

1. 123. 900 

2,603.488 

461, 015 

1.4341, 026 

2,037,206 

7. 192, 173 

6,990.978 

18. 880. 850 

1.123,686 

11,130,818 

13, 064, 604 

6, 801, 147 

0.660.081 

7.076.894 

13,046,443 

484,  lOi 

8,016.370 

2,104,838 

676, 190 

4,608,828 

10,359,784 

732,995 

1,036.680 

4,178,675 

14,407,003 

7.136.093 

2,728,641 

2,450,081 

193.560 

125.053 

607,311 

117,360 

1,166,247 

207,766 

763.984 

684,165 

214,654 

86,766 

248,000 


12,077,667 


7127 


860,823,208 


8,053,693 


79  60 


163,381,09f 


HUchoowi. 


Komber. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massaohnsetts;.. 
Khode  Island . .. 
Connectiont .... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vindnia «. 

KoruOaroUna.. 


166,358 

97,070 

218,040 

160.968 

22,643 

123.426 

1, 610, 800 

171,214 

908.137 

38,890 

131.063 

247.807 

288.965 


Average 
price. 


$80  10 
29  83 

28  63 
82  40 
84  00 
32  02 

29  60 
84  36 
80  10 
28  60 
80  15 
21  81 
16  69 


Valae. 


$4,977,136 
2,895,698 
6.268,252 
5,506,063 
766,462 
4,063,184 

44,704,880 
6, 882. 018 

27,154,028 
809,872 
8, 951. 649 
6,404,671 
8.078,601 


Oxen  and  other  oAttle. 


Number. 


187,080 
186.169 
176,806 
108,882 

18.024 
106,724 
868.409 

69,248 
858.474 

26,605 
138,196 
428,803 
428,610 


Average 
price. 


$29  89 
81  83 

26  06 

31  67 
36  88 
33  61 

32  08 
84  66 

27  86 

28  63 
26  08 
18  43 
lOM 


Value. 


$6,590,174 
4,364,413 
4.607,683 
8,432,457 
480.  iOO 
8.686.535 

27.860,665 
2,899,115 

23,484,680 

768,013 

8,466,107 

7,804,760 

iS89,4e9 
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Table  showing  (he  e$Hmaicd  numlers  of  animaU  on  fannsj  ^c— Continncd. 


States  and  Ton-itorios. 


flonth  Cnrolina  . 

Oeorjil.i 

FloriiU 

Alalmina  ....... 

MUsirtHippi 

LoniHiaiitt 

Trxan  

AikniiHas 

IVddobhi'O 

West  VirfiiuiA.. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Miohiffan 

Indiana 

llHnoia 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missoari 

Kansas 

Xobraska 

California 

Oregon 

Kevada 

Colorado 

Arixona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mezioo.... 

Utah 

Washington...., 
Wyoming 


Total. 


Milch  cows. 


Kuinlier. 


143.815 

841.013 

47,915 

285, 290 

277,523 

153,813 

700,870 

270, 104 

3J0.417 

10«,  253 

307.  767 

775. 734 

420, 363 

540,  6:(4 

928,194 

50r>.  177 

386.360 

1, 230, 695 

708, 698 

575. 005 

309,100 

236, 378 

72,842 

16,841 

51,155 

13.  847 

181,345 

22,271 

25.300 

17, 982 

42,  013 

66, 730 

0.233 


14,285,388 


Arcrago 
price. 


$19  93 

18  35 
10  00 
15  92 
15  90 

19  00 

20  29 
17  98 
20  00 

25  42 
2d  53 
30  53 
30^8 
30  00 
M  57 
28  63 

27  87 

28  80 
24  59 
28  40 

30  80 
38  75 
27  40 
80  00 
40  67 

31  00 
30  94 

36  00 

37  00 

26  00 
30  80 

32  00 
88  00 


27  40 


Value. 


$2,856,268 

0, 257, 589 

766,640 

4.541.817 

4,429,267 

2, 912, 947 

14. 220, 774 

4. 904, 350 

0, 528, 340 

4.226,126 

8, 780, 593 

23, 682, 854 

12, 770. 598 

19. 219, 020 

29, 303. 086 

16.181.018 

10.768.020 

'  35, 444, 016 

17, 420,  884 

16. 307,  204 

9.  520,  405 

9.150.648 

1,980,511 

056,799 

2, 080, 474 

429.257 

5,010,814 

779. 485 

930, 100 

466,232 

1, 206,  521 

1, 815, 360 

236,854 


389, 085, 523 


Oxen  and  other  cattle. 


Kumher. 


214,711 
610,811 
565, 6(K} 
432,090 
420, 457 
252,863 

4, 028, 177 
442. 173 
475. 400 
289.619 
620,071 

1,017,820 
506,044 
885, 605 

1.485,908 
710,053 
448,  G95 

2,074.919 

1,  .387, 81 8 

1, 494. 259 

1,  635. 457 
627,907 
606,835 
288,235 

1,019,779 
238.931 
029, 145 
290.131 
725,700 

1, 151. 857 
162.846 
286.  858 

1, 280,  010 
027,000 


31, 275, 242 


Aveiage 
price. 


$11  18 
9  91 
8  79 

10  15 
980 

11  93 
13  00 
11  20 
13  43 
IS  05 

21  18 
26  94 
25  53 
25  42 
20  04 

23  22 

22  51 

24  20 
20  84 

22  94 

24  69 
28  GO 

23  78 
23  55 

25  95 
20  00 
23  61 
22  00 

22  08 
18  00 

23  88 

26  00 
25  00 
22  00 


21  17 


Yalae. 


$2  400.020 

0.053,141 

4,  970. 006 

4.  ZM,  375 

4.158.8-'2 

3,0!6,0W 

52. 29H.  087 

4. 979.  796 

6,386.604 

5, 2-JO.  327 

1 1, 208,  055 

27,414.996 

12, 929, 152 

22,511,670 

88, 699, 757 

16.489.066 

10,  098.  280 

50, 332, 980 

28,  921,  584 

34, 273,  065 

37. 916,  598 

17, 994. 559 

14, 897, 777 

0,788.820 

26.211.893 

4,778,620 

14, 750. 060 

0,882,882 

16,023,450 

20, 73a,  420 

8,888,580 

7, 445, 808 

82,022,900 

18, 794. 000 


661. 050, 274 


States  and  Territories. 


Sheep. 


Hogs. 


Kamber. 

Average 
price. 

637,407 

$2  15 

195, 200 

2  45 

878. 174 

280 

64,501 

3  04 

20,449 

3  75 

53,477 

325 

1,695,824 

300 

107, 418 

3  70 

1.189,481 

268 

22.294 

280 

108,582 

308 

403,127 

224 

408,810 

1  28 

112,935 

1  72 

500.  an 

146 

91,094 

1  65 

837,047 

1  40 

270,103 
110.885 

1  50 

1  65 

C  802, 815 

1  70 

234.021 

157 

003,780 

1  60 

024,913 

1  88 

903,223 

224 

4, 753. 034 

2  00 

2,209,607 

2  11 

1,088,617 

2  10 

1, 005, 063 

3  10 

1,218,800 

1  80 

278.102 

2  21 

407.(80 

228 

Value. 


Number 

Average 

price. 

70,702 

$8  78 

64,404 

939 

74.115 

0  90 

77,616 

10  04 

14, 395 

080 

61,782 

8  24 

722,060 

7  53 

193, 795 

835 

1,103.391 

7  47 

44. 431 

0  10 

299.868 

5  95 

875.256 

3  66 

1, 340. 5:>8 

324 

507,181 

340 

1. 565, 978 

3  15 

298,108 

238 

1.351,152 

3  15 

1,212,144 

804 

680,790 

3  10 

2,411,737 

2  70 

1,693,365 

248 

2,122,640 

820 

410,183 

8  00 

2,032,138 

348 

2.442,457 

480 

840.682 

527 

2,773,199 

460 

8,007,901 

4  70 

1, 056, 205 

5  18 

440.540 

467 

4,840.008 

507 

Value. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maasachnsotts 

lihode  Island  « 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Tnnnsyl  vania|. 

Itulaware , 

Maryland 

Virginia ,... 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana  

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky A 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana •••• 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota .•^. 

lOWm mmm»», 


$1,150,771 

478,387 

1, 082,  U3l 

196, 104 

70,684 

173,575 

4, 875, 243 

403,851 

8.187.809 

02,308 

519, 739 

1.085.922 

600.084 

194,250 

730. 868 

150.305 

471|rf(60 

413.878 

182,400 

11.582.812 

307,881 

007,255 

1,174,210 

2.024,065 

0, 918, 150 

4, 788, 871 

2,288,007 

2,205,190 

2,805,909 

015,294 

1,007,204 


$020,700 

507,725 

511,113 

779, 677 

141.071 

50F,8!3 

5,43;,4M 

1, 01b,  o74 

8, 241. 556 

271,028 

1, 785, 115 

8,206,063 

4.857,460 

1.927.962 

4.930.952 

709.408 

4,261.533 

8,685,045 

1.800,449 

0,050,807 

4, 107, 005 

0,'r88,222 

1.522.133 

7,008.900 

11.720.804 

4.480,808 

12,030,420 

18,807,017 

5,408,382 

2,060,000 

34.600,107 
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Table  showing  the  eatimaicd  numbers  of  animals  on  farms,  <f*o. — Continned. 


States  and  Torritories. 


Sheep. 


Namber. 


Average 
price. 


Value. 


Hoga. 


Number. 


Average 
price. 


Talae. 


Misaonri.... 

Kansas 

Nebraska... 
California... 

Oref(on 

Nevada 

Colorado.... 

Arizona 

Dakota ..... 

Idaho , 

lEontuia.... 
Now  Mexico 

Utah , 

Washington. 
"Wyoming... 

Total. 


1, 285. 078 

1, 190, 163 

448,673 

6, 069, 608 

2, 460, 651 

661.261 

1, 126, 645 

S96.002 

253,072 

210, 375 

718,750 

4, 328, 755 

651,767 

544,548 

518,466 


48,822,831 


$1  48 

1  60 

2  15 
1  81 
1  47 
1  73 
1  77 

1  70 
224 

2  10 
2  12 

1  60 

2  08 
2  25 
2  07 


$1,008,340 

1.898,667 

965,993 

10, 061, 2G8 

3, 018, 139 

1, 145, 436 

1, 994, 162 

1, 523, 203 

508,226 

441,788 

1, 523, 391 

6,934,660 

1,356,588 

1,  223, 491 

1, 072, 188 


4,108,001 

2, 275, 178 

2,312,784 

1, 027, 598 

191,600 

14.399 

17,032 

10, 149 

855,980 

20,  702 

19.  208 

17, 492 

27,554 

6<i.  779 

2,500 


$3  46 

4  80 

5  08 
4  15 
2  81 
455 
7  38 
4  50 

4  98 

5  00 
0  26 

5  55 
7  16 
4  81 

6  50 


$14,404,023 

11,059.6*11 

1 1.  T 18.  943 

4,1.'00,5«6 

538,  2in 

65,517 

125,611 

45.671 

1,773.W3 

149, 867 

120,805 

97,082 

197,357 

321,286 

16,250 


1  91 


92,443,807  |  46,092,043 
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100,509,894 


VALUES  OF  PEDIGREE  STOCK. 


Consultation  with  herd-book  officials  results  io  the  following  esti- 
mates of  valuation  of  the  breeds  named,  the  short  hom  and  certain 
other  organizations  not  reporting: 


Breed. 


Number 
registered. 


Number 
living. 


Average 
value. 


Total  value. 


AberdeeU'Angus . . 

Ayrshire 

Devon 

Guemsev 

Hereford 

Kolstein^FriesIau  . 
Jersey 


12,867 
10,187 
4,047 


21,138 
51,000 


3,500 
0,433 
8.000 
3,100 
14,000 
20,081 


$300 
100 
81 
149 
800 
200 


$1,050,000 

643,000 

648.000 

461,000 

4,200,000 

4^016,200 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  FOREIGN  COUl^RIES. 

Of  the  statistics  given  below,  tbose  for  the  principal  European  coun- 
tries (excepting  Russia  and  Spain),  and  also  those  for  the  British  colo- 
nies, are  obtained  from  official  documents.  The  remainder  are  drawn 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  includiug  reports  of  American  and  British 
consuls  to  their  respective  Governments  and  such  statistical  hand- 
books as  the  Statesman's  Year  BooJcy  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  StatisticSy 
and  Dr.  von  Neumann-Spallart's  Uehersichten  der  Weltmrtlischaft. 

CaUle  and  horses. 


Coontries. 


CatUe. 


Coin. 


Otber 
kinds. 


Total. 


Uorsos. 


Austria  — 

Hungary... 

Do • 

Belgium , 

Denmark 

France , 

Oormany , 

Great  Britain... 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man,  4bo . 


BUBOFB. 


1880 
1880 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1886 


4,138,625 
1, 740, 399 


4, 445, 452 
2,857,144 


8,684,077 
4,5{ir7,543 


796, 178 
898,790 
7,290,827 
9.086.006 
2,530,197 
1,417,481 
17,834 


586,637 
571, 288 
4,285,363 
6,698,416 
4, 067, 767 
2, 811, 270 
24,211 


1.883,815 
1,470,078 
11,570,100 
15,  TS.'i,  322 
G,  597, 064 
4,228,751 
42,045 


1. 4C3, 2S2 

1,819,508 

2, 080, 567 

271,974 

347,561 

a%  B44, 073 

3.522,316 

1, 408»  7J-9 

401,  147 

0,204 


a  The  atatcmMt  m  to  honoa  tn  Ftaaoo  Inolttdoi  only  hozMa  employed  on  UimB, 
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Conntrtoi. 


CMUe. 


Cows. 


Oiher 
klndi. 


Touf 


norsM. 


EirnoPB—Continned. 

Qrecooa 

ItAlv 

NetuerlAnda 

l>o 

Portngale 

Uniimania 

ICiisfliatf 

tScrvia 

Spain 

Sweden .' 

Norway 

Switzorlaod < 

IIRITISn  COLONIES. 

Cftnftda: 

ODtario/. 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

NowBrnnswlck 

Manitoba^ 

3*riMoe  Edward  Island 

British  Cola-hibia 

The  Territorlo« 

▲nstralasia : 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

West  Anstralia 

Tosrannia 

Now  Zealand 

Queensland 

Other  British  colonies: 

Newfoundland 

Jamaica 

Ceylon 

ManritinsA , 

ralkland  Islnods 

Cape  of  Good  Uopei 

Natal 

FRBNCn  C0L0X1BS.  * 

Al|;eria 

GuadalonneZ 

Tahiti  auu  Mooroa 

SOUTH  AMKRICA. 

Argentine  Hopublio 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

OnUtR  COUKTMCM. 

Kloaragna , 

Orange  Free  State 

Japan , 


1877 
61881 
1883 
1883 
1870! 
1880 
1882 
1882 
1878 
1883 
1875 
187G 


1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 

1884 
1884 
1884 
1K84 
1884 
1881 
1884 

1875 
l>'8:i 
18S1 
1H«4 
188  ( 
1875 
188-1 


1880 
lf<80T 
1883 


1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 


1884t 
1881 


2,860,550 
878,030 


2,410,676 
548,980 


1,456,504 
741,508 


830,509 
275, 019 


270. 445 
4.783,232 
1, 427, 030 
1,487,065 

624,658 
d3, 600, 000 
23, 845, 104 

826, 550 
2, 353, 247 
2, 287, 013 
1,016,617 
1, 035. 030 


2.732.500 

325.603 
212,560 
60,281 
00,722 
80,451 
12,872 

1,830,820 
1,202,538 
380,726 
71.102 
128,834 
608.637 
4, 260, 172 

13,030 
84,206 

063,896 

15,000 

11,560 

1,820.445 

575.698 


1, 103, 513 
9,615 
8.000 


12.000.000 

311.000 

500,000 

6,010.000 


400.000 

464.575 

1. 124. 501 


97  176 

566().  128 

270.456 

269.182 

""ioo.bob 

20, 015. 650 
122,500 


472.787 
151.003 


801.150 

67.107 
52,075 
16,730 
31.835 
20,122 
10,870 

830,008 
201.000 
168.420 
37,111 
27,188 
161, 736 
253, 116 

4,067 
45,960 

3,688 
12,000 

2,770 

Ml,  842 

48,431 


850.000 
5.988 
1,000 


4,300.000 
63.000 


612.000 


131.694 
1.C05.543 


a  Exclusive  of  Thessaly,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Kingdom.  The  number  of  oxen  in  Thessalj 
has  been  estimated  at  200,000. 

b  The  figures  as  to  horses  in  Italy  me  for  1882. 

e  Sec  note  /  next  table. 

d  Mulboll,  in  his  Dictionary  qf  Statistiet  gives  this  as  the  number  of  cows,  but  it  should  probably 
liavo  been  given  as  the  number  of  cattle  in  general,  as  in  1873  these  wore  estimated  to  roach  a  total  of 
only  1.857,077. 

B  Not  including  Poland. 

/  In  1885  OnUrio  had  1.070.480  oattie  and  558.809  horses. 

a  In  1884.Manitoba  had  04,011  catUe  and  20,071  horses. 

h  Approximately. 

i  Including  217,732  cattle  and  35.857  horses  In  Basnto  Land. 

k  No  returns  are  at  band  for  French  colonies  other  than  the  three  given  above. 

I  Ouadaloupe  and  its  dependencies.  The  figures  are  taken  ftt>m  a  report  by  United  States  Consul 
Bartlett.  made  to  the  Department  of  State  in  October.  1880.  and  may  perhaps  bo  rogardod  as  refisnuig 
to  abont  that  timo^  although  it  it  not  ezplieitiy  oo  statod. 
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Other  dome$tio  animals. 


Countrios. 

Tear. 

Mules. 

Assos. 

Sheep  and 
lambs. 

Swine. 

GoaU. 

KUHOl'K. 

1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1885 
dl877 
el881 
1883 
1870? 
1880 
1882 
1882 
1878 
1883 
1875 
1876 

1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 

1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
(1881 
\\88i 
1884 

1809 
1869 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1875 
1884 

1880 
1880 
1883 

1883 
1882 
1883 

1881 

al2,710 

30.908 

3.  Ml.  340 

0,2.Vi.  12.1 

:)C>,  400 

l.MH,(il3 

22,301,50* 

10, 185.3«12 

26,531,G:!5 

3, 477,  R40 

73,7.'.'i 

2,021.017 

8,690.108 

70.5.  5J I 

2,  077. 4:.4 
6.180,000 

47,  508.  U<W 

3.  020.  750 
16,  0:;0,  2K8 

i.4r.'.4in 

1. 686. 300 
367,  540 

2,240.011 

.177,801 
221.  16.1 
6,073 
16(5,  406 
27.788 
346 

80, 370,  871 
10,020,  173 
6, 606, 406 
1.647.061 
1.720,027 
13.381,075 
14, 0.'-.fi.  266 
0,308,011 

2.%  044 
21,701 
X\.  757 
rto.dOO 

473,  227 

11.270.743 

563.  C32 

6.092.218 
13,  600 
3.000 

68,  000.  000 
«7l,0i»0,000 
14,  645.  000 

6. 056. 301 

2, 721, 541 

""646,' 375* 

527, 417 

5.  «3H,  884 

0, 205, 701 

2, 40\  380 

1,  260. 122 

14, 126 

cZl7O.«.02 

1,  I&XOIO 

4:.'o,  018 

071.083 

2,310.000 

9.  207.  oriO 

1,067.040 

2. 348,  602 

4.>l,  708 

101, 02t) 

334,515 

1,030,121 

47,256 
53.087 
17,3.58 
40,  181 
16,841 
2,775 

211,650 
231,  fi5H 
163.807 
20.  039 
57, 303 
200.083 

1. 006, 675 
236,3.'>2 

Uanf^ary 

Belgium 

Denmark ......................... 

610,120 

282 

388,704 

8,786 

248, 75  > 
9.331 

Franco... 

273,870 
1,000 

1,466,657 
Z,©9,994 

6 Arman V  ...•>•>.................. 

Great  Britain........ 

Ireland  .  ...................... 

Talo-ofMau 

Grooco c  .......................... 

45, 176 
S203.868 

•   07,805 
674,246 

1, 836.  063 
2,016.307 

Italy 

!K<*tiiArlnn<lfl  .  ..  ................. 

154  150 

I'ortuijnl  /... 

0;I6. 803 

Koaroania 



Kiisaia  in  Suronoii.... ............ 

1,374.805 
725. 700 

Sorvi^ , 

Spain 

Swedon  ...•••..••  ................ 

041,653 

800,083 

3,8i:i,i)(}fl 

101  784 

Norway  .......................... 

322, 801 

Switzerland.... 

396,055 

BRITISH  COLOMIES. 

Canada: 

OntatloA 

\ 

Qaebeo  

7\ova  Sootia  ..  ............. 

> 

New  Bmnswiok .............. 

Manitoba  < 

Princfl  Kdward  Inland  ........ 

Brilish  Columbia 

Tbo  Territories 

Australaaia: 

New  South  'WaloB 

Victoria 

South  AnstraliA 

West  Australia. .............. 

Tasmania 

Now  Zealand..: 

Queensland  ................... 

ii.'ioe" 

6,417 
0,080 

Other  British  colonies: 

Newfoundland  Jk 

Jamaica  ...................... 

Ceylon ...•••......•...... 

Mauritius  I 

80.000 

*""'i32,*873' 
25,848 

300,000 
14,116 
20.000 

250,000 
100,000 
100,000 

Falkland  Islands 

Cape  of  Good  Hone  m 

Natal ??.?....:..::. 

(n) 

3.203,033 

14,709 

1,300 

FREKOH  C0L0XIE8.0 

Algeria 

QuadelouDOO. ....... ............. 

5,127 
16 

200,000 

2,m 

Taliiti  and  Moore* 

sourn  AmmoA. 
Arrcntine  Hennblio 

400,000 

3,000,900 
<7) 

Chill  .!::.^.;...!.:.;..;::::..:: 

TTminiav- 

OTHER  COUHTRIM. 
Oran ire  Free  States....      .   ...... 

073,924 

a  Ilinnies  included  with  mules. 

b  Assos  and  hinnies  are  included  with  mules. 

oThessaly,  which  has  become  a  part  of  the  Greek  Kingdom  since  1877,  Is  not  incliidod  In  llitMo  fig- 
ures. The  number  of  sheep  in  Tbossaly  has  been  estimated  at  1,500,000  .iiid  tho  uuinber  of  fcoats  at 
1,000.000 

d  Tho  fibres  us  to  swine  are  for  1875. 

e  Tho  figures  as  to  mules  are  for  1870. 

/The  figures  as  to  Portusal  are  taken  from  Dr.  TOn  Ncnniann-Spallnrt's  Vebertichtm  der  Welt- 
ivirUiMcha/t,  whoro  tho  date  is  marked  with  an  interrogation  point,  as  <u  tho  above  tablon.  Tho  figures 
US  to  sheep  here  given  for  Portugal  and  those  as  to  cattle  for  tho  same  country,  as  girou  on  tho  pro> 
ceding  page,  are  identical  with  the  llgnros  gireu  in  the  StatetmaiVt  Tear  Book  as  for  1882. 

g  Xot  including  Poland. 

/I  In  1885  Ontario  had  1,755,605  sheep  and  822,202  swine. 

i  lu  1884  Manitoba  had  6,431  sheep  and  44,001  swine. 

k  In  1876  Newfonndland  had  28,700  sheep. 

{Approximate. . 

m  Including  303,080  sheep  and  15,035  swine  in  Basiito  Land. 

n  According  to  the  8taU9n%an'»  Tmr  Hook  for  188-t,  thoro  wore  in  NatAl  in  1881  70,589  Angora 
goats  owned  by  European  residents. 

0  Soe  note  k  on  preceding  page. 

p  See  note!  on  preoedlng  paae. 
Jaded  wltW^3SM». 
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INTERNATI05TAL  DAIRY  STATISTICS. 

Ill  a  comparison  of  dairy  products  of  this  and  foreign  countries,  the 
abundance,  not  to  say  ])rot'u8ion,  of  the  supply  of  the  United  States  of 
milk  and  its  products  is  clearly  miinifested.  This  country  consun^es  17 
pounds  of  butter  per  capita,  not  to  mention  a  pound  or  so  of  oleomarga- 
rine, while  Europe  is  said  to  nse  only  5  pounds  iiei'  head.  There  is  little 
nniformity  in  tbe  rate  of  consumption,  however,  of  difl'erent  countries. 
The  assumed  average  in  Great  Britain  is  13  pounds,  8  in  Germany,  0 
in  Holland  and  Belgium,  4  in  France,  2  in  Russia,  and  1  in  Italy.  Our 
average  is  sipparently  increasing. 

The  production  of  milk  from  all  cows,  whether  on  farms  or  in  towns 
or  villages,  from  about  10,000,000  animals  kept  for  milk,  is  assumed  to 
avenigc  350  gallons  each  per  annum,  or  98  gallons  per  capita  of  popu- 
lation. The  aggregate  production  on  this  basis  is  5,000,000,000  gallons, 
of  which  3,000,000,000  gallons  (in  round  numbers)  are  require<l  to  make 
1,000,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  430,000,000  to  make  370,000,000 
jiounds  of  cheese,  leaving  2,170,000,000  gallons  for  use  as  food  in  its 
natural  state.  The  State  averages  of  product  per  cow  vary  widely,  from 
475  gallons  per  annum  in  some  of  the  dairy  States  down  to  150  gallons 
in  some  of  the  extreme  Southern  States,  where  little  attention  is  given 
to  breed  or  feed,  or  the  production  of  butter  or  cheese. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  the  past  ten  years,  both  of 
butter  and  cheese,  quantity  and  value : 


Exports  of— 

Year  ended  Jane  30— 

Butter. 

Cheeie. 

Total 

batter  and 

cheeae. 

Qnantltioa. 

Yalaes. 

Qoantltioe. 

Valnee. 

Valacs.     , 

187C 

4.(U4,804 
21,627,242 
21,837,117 
38, 248, 016 
30, 230, 058 
8l,SflO,50«) 
14, 704, 305 
12. 348,  G41 
20, 027, 374 
21,083,148 

$1,100,490 
4,424,616 
8, 031, 822 
5, 421, 205 
6, 090,  G87 
0, 256, 024 
2,804,670 
2, 290, 065 
3, 750, 771 
8, 043, 640 

.    87,676,264 
107. 304, 606 
123,783,.73C 
141,654.474 
127, 668, 907 
147, 095, 014 
127, 080,  782 
99,220,467 
112,869  675 
111,902,990 

$12,270,083 
12,700,627 
14, 103. 529 
12.679,908 
12, 171, 720 
16,880,248 
If  058, 975 
11, 134, 526 
11,063,713 
10,444,400 

18,379,679 
yZ.  125, 243 
18,035,351 
18,001,173 

1«77 

J878 

li<7D 

1880 

18.802,407 

jggl 

22, 630  272 

]g82 

16, 02:1,  545 

18ft3 

13,  425. 191 

1884 

15,  414,  484 

1885 

14, 088, 065 

Total 

228, 507, 806 

40, 383, 502 

1,198,101,476 

127,507,798  |      167,891,300 

Arcnigo 

22,650,700 

4, 038, 350 

119, 810, 148 

12,750,780  1        10,780,130 

Our  butter,  98  per  cent,  of  it  at  least,  is  eaten  at  home.  The  lower 
giailcs  only  are  included  in  the  exports.  Half  of  the  product  of  1885 
Avould  suUice  to  replace  the  exports  of  the  last  sixty -five  years.  In  1821 
there  was  an  export  of  1,000,000  pounds,  and  this  annual  export  was  not 
increaseil  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  the  next  fifteen  years.  From  1835 
to  1840  tbo  annual  export  dropped  to  less  than  half  a  million  pounds. 
Later,  the  shipments  increased,  and  were 'rarely  less  than  2,000,000  or 
3,000,000  pounds  or  more  than  4,000,000,  until  18G0,  after  which,  during 
the  years  of  high  gold  premiums,  the  trade  reached  about  20,000,0(K>, 
to  fall  again,  from  18GC  to  1870,  to  figures  varying  from  1,000,000  or 
2,000,000  to  6,000,000  pounds. 

Tbe  exports  of  cheese  are  more  important,  and  for  ten  years  have 
constituted  26  per  cent,  of  the  production.  The  average  annual  exports 
for  this  period  are  119,810,148  i>ounds,  valued  at  $12,750,780,  or  lO.G 
cents  per  pound.  The  average  annual  value  of  exi)orts  of  butter  and 
cheese  for  ten  years,  is  $16,789,130. 
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A  glanco  at  ibis  table  will  shaw  why  there  is  not  an  unlimited  de- 
mand for  surplus  dairy  products  abroad.  While  all  countries  report 
exchanges,  in  a  small  way  usually,  the  only  European  conntries  in  this 
table  that  return  net  imports  of  butter  are  the  Uniteil  Kingdom,  Nor- 
way, Belgium,  Portugal,  and  of  these  only  the  former  receives  any  con- 
siderable amount.  Cheese  is  received  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Austria,  mostly  by  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  ca^e 
ot*  butter.  In  short,  already  09  per  cent,  of  the  butter  supply  of  Europe 
is  made  in  Europe,  and  8G  per  cent,  of  the  cheese. 

FOREIGN  OirSTOMS  IMPORTS. 

The  European  agent  of  the  Department,  Edmund  J.  Moffat,  esq.,  dep- 
uty consul-general  at  London,  furnished,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  a  state- 
ment of  the  tariff  rates  of  principal  European  countries  upon  certain 
products  imported  from  the  (Jnitcd  States,  which  was  published  in  the 
May  report.  Changes  have  since  occurred  in  some  of  the  rates  of  France, 
Germany,  Switzerlaud,  and  Russia,  which  render  necessary  a  publica- 
tion of  some  of  the  more  important  ratea,  which  are  given  as  follows : 

Import  dutie$.— Foreign  countries. 


Artidet. 


AnatrU- 
Iliuigary. 


Trance. 


0«rmany. 


lUly. 


Animals  s 

Oxen «...  per  head.. 

Bolla do.... 

Coxn do.... 

Young  catUe do.. 

Calrea do.. 

Sheep do.. 

Goats do.. 

Larabs do.. 

Kids do.. 

Uofss do.. 

Pigs do.... 

norses do. 

Holes '..do 

Assea do.., 

Grains : 

Indian  corn 100  kilograms, 

Rye do.., 

Wheat do.... 

Flour do... 

Hops do... 

Butter do... 

Cheese .....do... 

Laid do... 

Bacon do... 

Cotton do... 

Tobacco; 

Leaf do... 

Mannfiaotnred do.... 

Clgan do... 

Meat: 

Fresh do.. 

Canned do.. 

Salted  or  smoked do... 

Wines hectoliters 

spirits: 

Alcohol  and  brandy do.. 

Other  liquors do... 


$4  07 

1  C8 

1  22 

81 

41 

20 

20 

10 

10 

121 

1  21 

4  07 

81 

81 

10 

10 

21 

62 

4  07 

4  07 

4  07 

6  Gl 

6  01 

Free. 

854 
2136 


$4  82.5 

2  31.  C 

2  31.0 

1  54.4 

77.2 

57.9 

10.3 

ia.3 

10.3 

1  15.8 

19.3 


17  14 


Free. 


1  14.2 
418 
71.4 
23.8 

1L9 


42.8 

♦.as 


Free. 

29 

57.9 

1  15.8 

8  00 

2  G0to3  00 

1  20  to  1  GO 


23.8 
71.4 
7L4 

1  78.5 

4  76 


4  70 
288 


$3  60 

3  60 

1  50 

1  20 

60 

04 


CO 

15 

4  00 

120 

30 

23 
23 
28 
56 
20 
2  OOtoS  00 
3  00 


Froe. 


Free. 


(*) 


720  00 

1  85.1 
160 
1  64.1 
90 

600 
800 


20  23 
23  80 
64  26 

4  76 


Free. 
Prohibited. 

4000 

1  00 


til  42  to  19  04 


tl9  04 


5  im 
:u  00 

5  00  to  10  00 


•  GoTomment  account  free }  priyato  aocotmt  prohibited. 


tlOO 


tin  casks. 
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Jmpori  (liiHcs. — Foreign  co«n/Wc»— Coiitiimeil. 


Artlolot. 


Spain. 


Swltxorland. 


Animals: 

Oxen por  head. 

Bulls «io... 

Cows do... 

Youd;;  cattle do... 

Colvt^s do... 

Sheep do... 

Goatu do... 

I^mbs • do... 

Kills do... 

irof;8 do... 

PiK« do... 

Horses j*. do... 

Mnlea do... 

Asses 4 do... 

Grftins: 

Indian  com 100  Utojrams. 

Kve do... 

Wheat do... 

Flonr do... 

FTops do. 


1 
$2  70  .;>  ^.38to$0.96 


Free.     [  Froe. 


ops... 
nkor . 


Bnkor do. 

Cheese do.. 

Lard , do., 


$0  05.4 
05.4 
00 
32.5 

12  00 


4.02 


.do. 


Cotton ^ 

lobaoco: 

Leaf do... 

ManufeKstnrod do... 

Cigars do... 

Meat: 

Fresh do... 

Salted  or  smoked do... 

Wines liootolitors. 

Spirits: 

Alohol  and  brandy do... 

Other  llqaors do... 


88  60 

40  20 
07  00 


*24 


1  08 

C  30 
3  02 
1  08 

64 
04 

88 
132 


•r2o 

*14  70 


•1  10 

*87  60 

t86 

t2  40 


11  20 

7  20 

8  00 


fl  00  tol  GO 


H05.9 
)0  15 

:27  00 


50 

10  00  to  80  00 


4  00 


10 

10 


28 
10 

58 

r>8 

10 

06 
06 
OC 
94 
77 
58 
1  15 
28 
12 


28 
77 


•Cwt. 


t  Poond. 
OONOLTJSION. 


\  In  caslca,  owt. 


The  printed  reports  of  this  branch  of  the  Department  service,  for  the 
year  1886,  consist  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Statistician,  eleven  serial 
reports  of  crop  and  general  statistics,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  exhibits  of  charts  and  diagrams  at  tlie  .New  Orleans 
Exposition.  An  investigation  of  the  status  of  irrigation  of  the  dry 
areas  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  has  been  in  progress  and  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication.  An  agricultural  survey  of^this  region  is  a  pres- 
ent necessity  5  some  work  has  already  been  done  In  this  direction,  and 
a  more  general  and  systematic  eifort  is  in  contemplation  as  facilities 
are  afforded.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  resources  of  this  re- 
gion are  not  popularly  appreciated,  and  it  is  evident  that  future  sur- 
prises are  in  reserve  for  the  general  public. 

J.  R.  DODGE, 

Statistician, 

HON.  KOIIMAN  J.  COLMAN, 

Oommisaioncr. 


REPORT  or  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 

INDUSTRY. 


Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  traDsrait  herewith  my  report,  which  con- 
tains a  stateiuout  of  the  more  important  work  accomplished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  during  the  past  year.  For  many  interest- 
ing details  connected  with  this  work,  and  for  the  reports  of  the  agents 
and  inspectors,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

D.  E.  SALMON,  D.  V.  M., 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Hon,  NOEMAN  J.  COLMAN, 

Conmissioner  of  Agriculture. 


ACTION  TAKEN  IN  EEGARD  TO  PLEUROPNEUMONIA. 

At  the  time  my  last  annual  report  was  submitted  there  was  in  prog- 
ress in  the  Western  States  the  first  outbreak  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  which  had  ever  invaded  that  section  of  the  country.  Although 
the  disease  seemed  to  be  under  control  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  there  were 
many  reasons  to  fear  that  some  infected  herdii  might  have  escaped  dis- 
covery, and  there  were  grave  apprehensions  that  the  contagion  would 
be  allowed  to  spread  from  the  affected  herd  in  Kentucky.  The  owners 
of  this  herd  assumed  an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  the  officers  of  the 
Bureau  from  the  time  the  first  investigations  were  made,  and  were  so 
evidently  determined  to  save  themselves  from  loss  without  regard  to 
the  safety  of  tkeir  neighbors  or  that  of  the  country  at  large  as  to  make 
it  reasonably  certain  that  the  trouble  would  be  disseminated  by  their 
cattle  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  under  either  the  national  or  State 
laws  to  prevent  it.  They  employed  able  counsel  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests, and  demanded  complete  compensation  for  all  loss  to  which  they 
might  be  subjected  in  eiiorts  to  isolate  the  contagion,  even  asking  that 
tlic  cost  of  feeding  the  herd  while  iu  quarantine  should  be  assumed  by 
the  Bureau. 

The  inspections  in  the  Eastern  States  had  demonstrated  the  prevalence 
of  the  same  disease  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  and 
in  parts  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Virginia.  The  experiments  and  other  investigations  were  also 
successful  in  demonstrating  beyond  question  the  contagiousness  of  this 
afl'ection  and  its  identity  in  all  of  its  characters  with  the  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  of  Europe. 

In  this  rei)ort  the  history  of  these  outbreaks  and  the  account  of  our 
investigations  will  be  resumed  at  the  point  where  it  was  necessary  to 
close  them  last  year. 

PLEURO-PNETJMONIA  IN  KENTUCKY. 

As  there  was  no  law  among  the  statutes  of  Kentucky  which  had  been 
framed  with  such  an  emergency  in  view  as  occurred  by  the  introduction 
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of  lung  plagae  among  the  cattle  of  that  State,  many  of  the  citizens  ad- 
vocated an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  in  order  that  such  laws  might 
bo  enacted.  They  argried  that  as  the  next  regular  session  would  not 
begin  until  after  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  the  spread 
of  the  malady  might  before  that  time  work  irreparatfle  injury  to  the  cat- 
tle interests  of  the  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  Governor  Knott  contended  that  the  common  law 
and  the  general  provision  of  the  statutes  in  regard  to  distempered  cattle 
were  amply  suflcient  to  accomplish  all  that  could  possibly  be  done  by 
legislation. 

The  following  letter,  which  I  find  in  the  Home  and  Farm^  a  paper  pub- 
lished at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  its  issue  of  October  15, 1886,  gives  the  gov- 
ernor's views  so  clearly  that  it  is  inserted  as  a  document  of  great  inter- 
est at  this  time: 

Frankfobt,  Et.,  Sepimhtr  24, 1885. 

To  ihe  honorable  judge  of  ike  county  court  and  jueiioee  of  the  court  of  claime  of  FayetU 

County : 

Gentlemen:  I  am  this  moment  in  reoeipt  of  a  copy  of  yonr  resolntion  of  the  20th 
instant,  caUing  my  attention  to  the  foot  that  the  disease  known  as  ^leuro-pnenmonia 
has  made  its  appearance  in  an  extensive  herd  of  cattle  near  Cyntliiana^  in  Harrison 
County,  and  sufrgesting  in  my  ''experience  and  intelligence  some  means  mi^bt  be  fonnd 
to  avert  what  uireatens  to  be  a  most  serious  calamity,  in  yiew  of  the  highly  conta- 
gious character  of  that  malady." 

Tendering  you  my  sincerest  thanks  for  such  a  distinguished  indication  of  your  con- 
fidence. I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  the  subject  had  already  excited  m^  liveliest 
interest,  and  I  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  to  others  my.willinniees  to 
do  anything  in  my  power  that  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tnat  dis- 
astrous plague  in  our  State.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose ''  that  there  is  no 
law  in  existence  to  meet  the  gravity  of  the  occasion;"  on  the  contrary,  it  strikes  me 
that  the  law  is  amply  adequate  to  the  emergency. 

Should  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  known  to  be  infected  with  pleuro-pnenraonia 
or  any  other  contagious  distemper,  keep  them  in  such  a  situation  as  would  be  likely 
to  favor  the  communication  of  the  contagion  to  others,  he  would  be  liable  to  indict- 
ment under  the  common  law  for  maintltining  a  nuisance,  and,  upon  conviction,  to 
punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  jurv,  and  in  addition 
to  that  judgment  the  court  would  have  power,  if  the  offense  were  laid  with  a  con  fin- 
uandOf  to  oMer  that  the  nuisance  abate,  and  the  abatement  might  be  enforced,  if  nec- 
essary, even  to  the  destruction  of  the  property  from  which  the  nuisance  springs.  The 
court  would,  in  such  cases,  have  authority  to  order  the  sequestration  of  the  Infected 
herd  until  all  liability  of  communicating  the  contagion  had  ceased,  or  its  destruotiony 
as  the  circumstances  might  indicate  to  be  more  advisable. 

Even  private  citizens  may,  at  their  own  expense,  abate  a  public  nuisance,  though 
they  would  be  compeUed  to  answer  in  damages  in  case  they  should  resort  to  violence 
beyond  what  is  actuaUy  needed,  or  the  fact  should  turn  out  to  be  insufficient  to  au- 
thorize such  peremptory  intervention.  In  view  of  such  responsibility,  of  course  no 
private  citizen  of  ordinary  prudence  would  think  of  resorting  to  such  a  remedy  ex- 
cept in  the  extremest  emergency,  especially  as  the  courts  have  power  to  give  complete 
redress. 

In  addition  to  the  remedy  bv  penal  prosecution,  which  may  result,  as  I  have  already 
said,  not  only  in  the  fine  and  imprisonment  of  the  delinquent  owner  of  such  infected 
herd,  but  the  sequestration  or  destruction  of  the  herd  itself,  he  would  be  answerable 
in  damages  to  any  one  directly  injured  by  the  spread  of  the  contagion,  after  the  facts 
of  its  existence  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 

Besides,  you  will  observe,  by  reference  to  sections  4  and  G,  chapter  9,  general  stat- 
utes, that  if  a  justice  of  the  peace  be  informed  by  affidavit  that  the  owner  of  any 
distempered  cattle  1ms  permitted  them  to  run  at  large  outside  his  inclosure,  or  has 
driven  the  same  into  or  through  any  part  of  this  Commonwealth,  except  from  one  por- 
tion of  his  own  inclosure  to  another,  it  is  the  duty  of  such  justice  to  issue  his  order, 
in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  commanding  the  owner  to  impound  them ;  and  if 
he  fail  or  refuse  to  do  so,  or  x>ermit  them  to  escape,  tbe  magistrate  has  power  to  order 
the  cattle  to  be  killed  and  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  these  remedies  are  insufficient  to  eradicate  or  to  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  legis- 
lative wisdom  or  ingenuity  to  devise  any  that  would  accomplish  these  ends. 

I  will  add  that  the  owners  of  the  herd  supposed  to  be  infected  are  fully  aware  of 
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their  liability  nnder  the  oircmnstaDces,  and  have  asBored  me  that  they  irill  use  every 
precantion  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease)  and  every  eflbrt  in  their  power  to  ex- 
tiq>ate  it  if  it  really  exists  among  their  cattle,  ^\^iat  precaationary  metnods  should 
be  taken  by  other  cattle  dealers  and  breeders  will  of  coarse  be  dictated  by  their  own 
prudence  and  intelligence.  The  only  sujjgestion  that  I  can  make  is  that  the  law- 
should  be  rigidly  enforced  wherever  the  circumstances  require  it;  that,  if  anything, 
will  insure  the  extirpation  of  the  disease,  as  it  must  resalt  in  the  destruction  of  the 
diseased  animals  themselves,  if  necessary. 
With  seutimouts  of  great  respect,  I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  PROCTOR  KNOTT. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  in  this  communication  Governor  Knott  points  out 
a  course  of  procedure  which,  if  enforced,  would  seem  to  inevitably  lead 
to  the  annihilation  of  all  dangerous  cattle  in  the  State,  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  not  enforced.  The  diseased  cattle  were  handled  so  recklessly 
that  many  others  were  infected  5  the  plague  notoriously  existed  in  the 
herd  of  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake  for  month  after  month,  endangering 
the  stock  of  their  neighbors  and  causing  burdensome  restrictions  to  be 
placed  upon  the  cattle  trade  of  the  whole  State,  but  no  legal  measures 
were  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  plan  so  forcibly  outlined  by  the 
governor.  Whether  this  action  was  deferred  because  of  the  intimation 
in  the  above  letter  that  the  parties  enforcing  this  law  "  would  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  in  damages  in  case  they  should  resort  to  violence  be- 
yond what  is  actually  needed,  or  the  fact  should  turn  out  to  be  insuffi- 
cient to  authorize  such  i)eremptory  intervention,''  or  whether  it  was 
because  of  a  general  feeling  that  the  measures  indicated  were  not  as 
practical  and  efficient  as  the  governor  thought,  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  both  of  these  reasons  had  considerable  influence. 

The  Department  received  many  letters  from  citizens  of  Kentucky 
stating  that  the  infected  cattle  were  not  isolated  suiliciently  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  contagion,  that  some  cows  believed  to  be  affected  were 
allowed  to  mingle  with  other  cows  belonging  to  citizens  of  Cynthiana, 
and  asking  that  an  inspector  be  sent  there  to  watch  the  course  of  events 
and  to  do  whatever  was  possible  towards  checking  the  disease,  until 
more  efiicient  and  practical  legislation  could  be  enacted  either  by  Con- 
gress or  the  State  legislature.  In  view  of  the  great  amount  of  property 
threatened,  and  the  possibility  of  violations  or  evasions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  prohibiting  the  movement  of  affected  animjxls  from  one  State 
or  Territory  into  another,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  accede  to  these 
requests.  Accordingly  Dr.  H.  A.  Woodroffe,  a  gentleman  who  was  well 
recommended  for  professional  ability,  and  who  had  acquitted  himself 
with  credit  in  the  English  veterinary  service,  was  appointed  December 
3, 1884,  and  instructed  to  proceed  at  once  to  Kentucky.  He  was  to  con- 
sult with  the  leading  stock-owners,  to  keep  a  supervision  of  the  cattle 
about  Cynthiana,  and  to  inform  the  Department  of  any  violation  of  the 
law,  or  of  any  movement  of  cattle  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  had 
been  exposed  to  the  contagion. 

On  Saturday,  December  27, 1884,  a  letter  was  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment from  Dr.  Woodroffe  stating  that  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake  were 
about  to  make  a  large  shipment  of  animals  from  their  herd  to  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  that  he  had  given  them  a  certificate  of  health  after  hav- 
ing made  an  examination  01  them.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  was  then 
absent  in  New  York,  where  he  had  gone  on  official  business,  but  was 
exx)ected  in  his-office  on  Monday  morning.  His  immediate  return  was 
delayed,  however,  by  serious  illness,  which  prevented  any  attention  to 
business  for  nearly  a  week.  As  a  consequence,  no  action  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  shipment  of  these  cattle  until  Friday,  January  2, 1885,  at 
which  time  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  notifie<l  the  owners  and  the 
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agent  of  the  Kentucky  Central  Hailroad  not  to  move  them  Avithout  a 
permit  from  this  Department. 

This  action  was  taken  because,  first,  in  the  conference  of  Kentucky 
cattle-breeders,  held  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  September  19,  1884,  Messrs. 
Frisbie  &  Lake,  through  their  counsel,  were  reported  to  have  made 
this  statement : 

On  the  15tb  instant,  tlu\v  received  a  letter  from  Carroan,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  ttfterwttrd.s  from  Governor  Kno^t,  to  make  no  safes.  Wednesday  they 
noticed  several  cattle  sick,  and  Dr.  liagyard  was  sent  for  and  slaughtered  a  cow,  uihI 
discovered  the  presence  of  pleoio-j^neumonia.  Since  then  several  others  have  taken 
tick,  and  have  oeen  in  contact  with  the  herd,  which  nomhers  upwards  of  200  ani- 
mals.— (Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  September  21, 1884.) 

Secondly.  In  a  letter  to  the  Department,  dated  September  18, 1884, 
Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake  wrote : 

Our  h^rd  consists  of  about  250  head,  and  nil  of  them  had  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
disease  if  contagious.  (First  Annual  Beport  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1884,  p. 
32.) 

Thirdly.  On  September  24, 1884,  the  Chief  of  this  Bureau  visitetl  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Lake,  of  which  A.  T.  Fitzwater  was  tenant,  and  upon  which 
a  part  of  these  animals  were  kept,  and  found  there  running  with  the 
remainder  of  the  cattle  on  the  farm  two  animals  which,  on  examination 
of  the  lungs,  presented  very  plain  symptoms  of  pleuropneumonia,  and 
others  which  were  not  examined,  but  which  did  not  appear  well,  and 
which  were  believed  at  the  time  to  be  suffering  from  the  same  disease. 
Mr.  Frisbie  was  present  at  this  examination,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  considerable  number  were  more  or  less  affected.  Indeed,  at  the 
time  of  this  visit  no  one  questioned  the  fact  that  the  unregistered  as  well 
as  the  registered  cattle  had  been  exposed  and  were  sickening,  and  when 
the  stockmen  of  the  State  attempted  to  raise  money  to  purchase  and 
slaughter  this  herd  they  appraised  the  unregistered  as  well  as  the  reg- 
istered, and  they  did  this  because  of  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Frisbie 
&  Xiake  that  all  were  infected. 

These  facts  were  deemed  sufQcient  to  justify  the  holding  of  the  herd 
in  Kentucky  until  a  longer  period  had  elapsed,  even  though  the  inspect- 
ors had  been  unable  to  find  any  traces  of  disease  by  a  careful  and  thor- 
ough examination.  The  examination  actually  made,  it  was  learned 
uTierwards,  was  a  very  sup.'rficial  one,  less  than  half  of  the  animals  in 
the  herd  being  caught  for  this  purpose. 

January  3,  1885,  telegranis  were  received  from  Dr.  Woodrofle  and 
Frisbie  &  Lake,  stating  that  the  cattle  had  already  been  shipped,  that 
ihey  were  healthy  and  for  six  mouths  had  been  miles  away  from  the 
liseased  herd.  A  telegram  Avas  immediately  sent  to  the  governor  of 
Texas,  notiii'ing  him  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  this  herd 
uud  recommending  quarantine  and  careful  supervision  of  the  animals 
lor  three  months  after  their  arrival. 

January  4,  Dr.  Woodroffe  telegraphed  that  he  had  received  informa- 
tion that  Dr.  F.  B.  Hamilton,  president  of  the  Jersey  Breeders'  Associ- 
ation, of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  had  shipped  to  that  place,  by  way  of  Lexing- 
ton, 24  registered  Jersey  cows  and  calves  from  the  infected  herd  of  Fris- 
bie &  Lake;  also  that  Frisbie  &  Lake's  shipment  to  Texas  consisted  o1 
125  head  of  unregistered  Jerseys. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  information  that  animals  undoubtedly  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia  had  been  taken  from  the  herd  of  Frisbie  &  Lake 
to  Tennessee,  the  governor  of  that  State  was  at  once  notified  of  the  fact, 
and  Dr.  Hamilton  and  the  railroad  agents  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  were  no* 
tified  that  any  shipment  of  these  animals  from  Tennessee  into  any  other 
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state  would  render  the  flhipi)er  liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed  in  the 
animal  indu«try  law. 

In  order  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  cattle  shipped  to  Texas  and  to 
famish  such  veterinary  assistance  as  might  be  needed,  Dr.  Tnunbower, 
an  inspector  of  the  Bureau,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Austin  and  keep 
a  supervision  over  the  Frisbie  &  Lake  cattle,  and  to  consult  with  the 
fcovemor  as  to  what  measures  could  be  taken  to  hold  them  in  quaran- 
tine until  they  could  be  safely  sold. 

On  the  9th  of  January'  Dr.  Woodroffe  reported  that  the  shipment  to 
Texas  consisted  of  125  head  of  cattle,  of  which  112  were  ui^gistered 
cows  and  heifers,  and  13  were  registered  bulls ;  that  they  were  taken 
from  three  different  farms  near  Oynthiana,  as  follows :  11  cows  and 
heifers  (unregistered)  from  the  farm  of  John  Moore,  6  miles  from  Oyn- 
thiana 5  51  heifers  (unregistered),  3  bulls  (registered)  from  the  form  oc- 
cupied by  George  Mitchell,  0  miles  from  Oynthiana;  50  cows  and  heif- 
ers (unregistered),  10  bulls  (registered)  .from  the  farm  occupied  by  A. 
T.  Rtzwater  as  tenant  of  J.  K.  Lake,  3  miles  from  Oynthiana.  Kone  of 
these  animals  were  sold  previous  to  shipment,  and  aU  were  sent  to  Fris- 
bie &  Lake,  Austin,  to  be  offered  for  sale  there  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days. 

As  an  explanation  of  his  action  in  giving  a  oertiflcate  of  health,  Dr. 
Woodroflfe  wrote: 

At  the  time  I  granted  the  certificate  I  was  not  aware  that  you  and  the  CommifisioneT 
of  Aericnltore  1^  prohibited  the  moyement  of  the  unregistered  cattle,  they  being  lo- 
cated on  different  farms,  fully  9  miles  &om  where  the  infected  herd  was  kept.  Messrs. 
£Msbie  &  Lake  having  mentioned  to  me*casually  that  they  were  going  to  ship  some 
unregistered  stock  to  Texas.  I  expressed  a  desire  to  see  them,  thinking  that  as  I  was 
on  the  spot  it  was  my  duty  to  inspect  cattle  in  the  neighborhood  before  being  shipped 
to  another  State.  Messrs.  Frisbie  <&  Lake,  acting  under  the  advice  of  their  attorney, 
Judge  West,  at  first  protested  against  my  inspecting  these  cattle,  stating  that  they 
had  already  been  examined  and  passed  by  Dr.  Uagyanl,  of  Loxin^on,  whom  you  had 
reconmiended  to  them,  making  it  a  Government  transaction.  Having  satisfied  me 
that  the  cattle  referred  to  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  infected  herd  by  producing  the 
affidavits  of  a  number  of  reputable  reisidents  in  Harrison  County,  I  consented  to  give 
them  a  certificate  of  health,  provided  I  did  not  detect  any  traces  of  plenro-pneumonia 
or  other  contagious  diseases  among  them.  Mr.  Frisbie  then  drove  me  out  to  the  <lif- 
ferent  farms  wnere  the  cattle  were,  about  9  miles  from  the  town,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  I  found  them  free  from  any  appearaucos  of  disease  and  gave  the  owners 
a  certificate  to  that  elTect,  a  copy  of  which  I  forwarded  you  with  mv  report  the  fol- 
lowing day,  thinking  it  would  reach  you  before  the  cattle  Tyero  shipped.  It  never 
entered  my  head  that  there  would  be  any  question  raised  in  the  matter ;  otherwise  I 
would  have  telegraphed  at  once. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Woodroflfe  states  that  the  un registered 
cattle  were  from  farms  located  '^  fully  9  miles  from  where  the  infected 
herd  was  kept,''  and,  further  on,  that  Mr.  Frisbie  accompanied  him  *'  to 
the  different  farms  where  the  cattle  were,  about  9  miles  from  the  town," 
Uy  reference  to  an  earlier  paraprraph  in  the  same  letter  it  will  bo  seen 
tliut  one  of  these  farms  was  located  but  3  miles  from  town  and  the 
other  two  but  6  miles.  The  latter  statement  is  the  correct  one.  It  will 
also  be  observed  tiiat  60  of  the  animals  shipped  were  from  Mr.  Lake's 
farm,  of  which  A,  T.  Fitz water  was  tenant.  This  farm  was  but  3  mi  ley 
from  town,  and  probably  not  more  than  2  miles  from  Mr.  Lake's  hoiixc 
place,  where  a  part  of  the  sick  cattle  were  kept.  The  attention  of  the 
reader  is  directed  to  these  incorrect  statements  to  prevent  his  being 
misled  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  affoirs. 

There  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Dr.  Woodroffe  was  de- 
ceived by  Messrs,  Frisbie  &  Lake  as  to  the  relation  of  Dr.  Hagyard  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    He  stated  that  he  was  shown  a  tele 
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pram  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bnrean  of  Animal  Industry  advising  the  em- 
ployment of  Dr.  Hazard,  and  supposed  that  owing  to  lifs  (Dr.  Woo.. 
roHr's)  absence  in  Ohio,  Dr.  Hagyard  had  been  temporarily  emi^hn  imI  l>\ 
tlie  ])e|)artment  to  make  this  examination.  As  a  conseqnence  his  own 
ii^^lK'ction  was  less  thorough  than  it  would  have  been,  and  he  pive  a 
certificate  of  health  which  he  probably  wouhl  not  have  ^ivcn  had  he 
juxUrstood  that  Dr.  Hagyard  was  recommended  to  Messrs.  Frisbie  <N: 
Lake  for  an  entirely  different  purpose. 

As  tills  telegram  was  afterwards  used  by  Messrs.  Frisbio  &  Lake 
in  their  advertisements  and  newspaper  articles,  and,  by  omitting  or  in 
some  cases  changing  the  date,  was  made  to  produce  the  same  impres- 
sion upon  the  readers  that  it  had  produced  upon  the  mind  of  Dr.  Wood- 
roife,  it  is  well  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  sent. 

When  the  Chief  of  this  Bureau  visited  Cynthiana,  in  September,  18S4, 
a  number  of  sick  animals  were  found  among  the  herd  of  unregistered 
cattle,  and  Mr.  Frisbie  was  then  advised  to  I.ave  every  animal  in  this 
herd  cai^efully  examined  and  the  health \-  ones  removed  from  contact 
with  any  that  presented  the  least  signs  in'  disease.  At  that  time  nego- 
tiations were  in  progress  with  the  stockmen  of  the  State  who  were  try- 
ing to  raise  enough  money  to  purchase  and  slaughter  all  the  cattle  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  and  the  last-named  gentlemen  did 
not  consider  it  to  their  interest  to  have  such  a  separation  made.  It 
soon  became  evident,  however,  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  could 
not  be  raised  to  purchase  the  cattle,  and  then  the  owners  seem  to  have 
concluded  that  their  best  plan  was  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  well 
ones,  according  to  the  advice  mentioned  above.  For  this  purpose  the 
following  telegram  was  sent : 

Cynthiana,  Kt.,  September  27, 1884. 
Dr.  D.  £.  Salmon,  Chicago,  Uh  : 

We  desire  to  isolate  aU  the  affected  cattle  in  our  four  liords.  When  can  you  come 
and  inspect  them  T    Answer. 

FRISBIE  &  LAKE. 

There  are  two  points  in  this  telegram  to  which  attention  is  particu- 
larly directed.  In  the  first  place  the  object  of  the  inspection  as  stated, 
in  this  telegram  was  to  enable  them  to  isolate  the  affected  cattle.  It 
was  not  to  have  cattle  inspected  for  the  puri^ose  of  shipping  them  to 
Texas  or  to  any  either  locality,  and  at  that  time  I  had  never  received 
any  intimation  that  they  expected  or  desired  to  make  any  shipments. 
In  the  second  place,  they  admit  in  this  telegram  having  at  that  time  four 
infected  herds.  One  of  these  I  understand  to  be  the  herd  of  unregis- 
tered cattle  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Lake,  of  which  A.  T.  Fitzwater  was 
tenant. 

At  the  time  this  telegram  was  received  it  was  impossible  for  the  Cliiof 
of  the  Bureau  to  return  and  make  the  desired  inspection,  and  all  of  tlic 
inspectors  in  the  employ  of  the  Bureau  were  engaged  in  important  worlc 
from  which  they  could  not  be  spared;  the  following  reply  was,  there- 
fore, sent  to  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake's  telegram : 

United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Washington^  J).  C,  Octoba-  8,  188-1. 
Frisbie  A,  Laee,  Cynthiana,  Ky, : 

Find  I  baye  no  one  that  can  he  spared  now  to  examine  yonrherd.  Advise  employ- 
ment of  Dr.  Hagyard* 

D.  E.  SALMON, 
Ckitfofihe  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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That  is,  Dr.  Hagyard  was  rocommended  to  Frisbio  &  Lake  as  tlio 
mosb  av^dlable  man  for  them  to  employ  as  a  private  practitioDcr  and 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  private  interests.  The  difference  in 
the  ddtes  of  the  two  telegrams  is  due  to  the  former  being  received  at 
Chicago  and  the  answer  having  been  delayed  until  my  returu  to  Wtu^h- 
ington.  Dr.  Hagyard  did  not  represent  this  Department  in  any  degree, 
nor  did  he  have  any  authority  to  inspect  any  cattle  in  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment, or  to  give  certificates  of  health  which  would  relieve  tbe 
owners  of  any  responsibility  which  they  were  under,  because  of  restric- 
tions imposed  in  accordance  with  the  act  establishing  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

On  the  11th  of  January  Dr.  Trumbower  wrote  from  Austin  that  he 
had  called  on  Governor  Ireland^  and  that  the  governor  stated  that  he 
could  do  nothing  and  would  not  interfere  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Trumbower 
stated  that  Mr.  Frlsbie  declined  to  allow  him  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  herd  unless  he  would  agree  to  give  a  certificate  of  health  in  case 
he  faUed  to  find  <any  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  This  he  could  not 
agree  to  do,  owing  to  the  fact  that  if  the  cattle  had  been  exposed  before 
shipment  to  the  contagion  of  this  disease  they  might  contract  it  within 
a  short  time,  even  if  at  the  time  of  examination  they  showed  no  symp- 
toms. Mr.  Frisbie  informed  Dr.  Trumbower  that  he  had  only  shipped 
124  head  and  that  5  of  these  had  died  in  transit. 

A  few  days  later  Dr.  Trumbower  was  recalled  from  Austin  by  order 
of  Commissioner  Loring  on  account  of  the  protests  made  by  Frisbie  & 
Lake's  counsel.  These  gentlemen  pretended  to  believe  that  Dr.  Trum- 
bower was  prejudiced  against  them,  and  through  their  counsel  asked 
that  any  inspection  of  their  cattle  should  be  made  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau.  Accordingly  I  left  Washington  January  20,  reaching  Oynthi- 
ana,  Ky.,  on  the  21st.  Mr.  Lake  stated  that  they  still  had  about  17  head 
of  the  unregistered  cattle,  among  which  were  some  of  the  most  unthrifty 
ones  at  Cynthiana.  I  desired  to  see  and  examine  these  animals  in  order 
that  a  definite  conclusion  might  be  reached  as  to  whether  they  were 
actually  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  acting  with  the  advice  of 
liis  counsel  Mr.  Lake  absolutely  refused  to  allow  such  an  examination. 
They  placed  this  action  upon  the  ground  that  in  no  event  could  the 
Government  grant  them  any  relief,  and  that  every  examination  was 
liable  to  do  them  injury  by  revealing  the  presence  of  disease,  or  pos- 
sibly by  a  mistaken  diagnosis  such  as  any  one  might,  in  their  judg- 
ment, make.  When  his  attention  was  called  to  the  shipment  to  Texas 
from  this  herd,  the  suspicion  that  these  animals  were  under,  the  vast 
injury  that  might  be  done  to  the  cattle  industiy  of  the  nation  by  the 
dissemination  of  the  plague,  and  that  a  regard  for  his  own  interests,  as 
well  as  for  that  of  the  countiy  at  large,  would  seem  to  make  an  investi- 
gation very  desirable,  he  simply  replied  that  they  did  not  consider  it  to 
their  interest  to  have  such  an  inspection  made. 

To  remove  one  point  raised  in  his  objections  to  inspection,  I  then  of- 
fered that  in  case  any  one  of  the  unregistered  animals  presented  any 
Kigns  of  disease  upon  examination,  and  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  di- 
agnosis, that  I  would  buy  and  slaughter  the  animal  in  the  presence  of 
properly  qualified  witnesses,  and  thus  definitely  settle  the  question 
upon  its  merits.  This  proposition  was  also  rejected.  Not  being  able  to 
accomplish  anything  at  Cynthiana,  I  proceeded  the  following  day  to 
Jackson^  Tenn.,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  animals  shipped  there 
from  Ensbie  &  Lake's  herd. 
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::cve3i:gations  in  tbnnesseb. 

On  January  24,  an  examination  of  tlie  cattle  at  Jackson  revealed  the 
following  conditions ; 

Constance  (No.  61). — Slight  dullness  on  percussion  over  tlie  lower  part  of  the  right 
lunj;.    Otherwise  no  abnormal  symptoms. 

No.  2.— Dnllncas  and  slight  creaking  over  the  posterior  part  of  right  lung. 

No.  136.— Fawn  calf.  Increased  respiratory  mnrmnr  over  the  left  lung.  Cn^pita- 
tion  ovor*the  whole  of  right  lung,  with  creaking  sound  over  the  upper  portion,  and 
loss  of  respiration  and  dmlness  over  the  lower  posterior  portion. 

No.  28. — Loud  and  harsh  respiration. 

No.  153. — Increased  respiratory  sounds  on  left  side  and  decreased  on  right  side. 

No.  22.— Dullness  over  posterior  part  of  right  lung. 

No.  31. — ^Dullness  over  left  lung,  with  creaking  sound  and  diminished  respiration ; 
creaking  over  posterior  part  of  rignt  lung. 

BuXl  (name  not  known). — No  ahnormaJ  signs. 

No.  19. — ^Lungs  and  respiration  normal. 

Be9t  Begardi  (No.  89).— Dullness  and  loss  of  respiration  over  the  lower  posterior  poN 
tion  of  the  right  lung. 

CareU$$  Losb  (No.  85).— Abnormally  loud  respiration. 

Nos.  199, 23, 94,  and  68  (Balky).— Normal  respiration. 

Flora  of  Orange  Pael.— Can  iind  no  signs  of  disease. 

No.  86.— Dullness,  loss  of  respiration,  and  cooing  sound  over  the  lower  part  of  right 
lung. 

chicJcapie, — ^Dullness,  loss  of  respiration,  and  crepitation  over  lower  part  of  right 
lung. 

^ofoZ^ma.— Apparently  in  good  health. 

Miaa  MeadotM. — Dullness  over  the  whole  left  lung  with  wheezing  respiration  over 
the  superior  portion. 

Three  oaZvsa.- No  signs  of  disease. 

This  herd  at  Jackson  was  kept  in  dose  qnarantine  by  the  o wners^  and 
was  soon  taken  in  charge  by  the  Stat^  anthorities. 

No  further  veterinary  inspections  were  made  of  this  herd  until  De- 
cember 2  and  3, 1885,  when,  by  request  of  the  governor,  Dr.  Wray  was 
directed  to  make  a  thorough  examinatioii  of  each  animal.  The  reports^ 
more  or  less  indirect,  which  had  been  recdved  up  to  that  time  were  to 
the  effect  that  no  symptons  of  disease  had  been  observed,  and  that  the 
owners  were  becoming  impatient  to  have  the  quarantine  restrictions  re- 
moved. This  also  seems  to  have  been  the  understanding  of  the  State 
Live  Stock  Commission,  as  they  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  this 
herd  might  safely  be  released. 

Dr.  Wray's  investigations  brought  out  the  fact  that  one  calf  had  died, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  had  lung  disease,  although  no  post  mortem 
examination  was  made.  He  also  found^  by  an  examination  of  the  indi- 
vidual animals,  that  there  were  at  that  time  nine  chronic  cases  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia. Gme  names  of  the  affected  ones  were :  Sobrinette,  Care- 
less Lass,  Flora  of  Orange  Peel,  Ohickapie,  Miss  Meadows,  Floss  Law- 
rence, Kora  Lawrence,  Fancy  Cruiser,  and  Cicero  Sunbeam.  At  tin* 
time  this  herd  was  examined  by  the  Chief  of  the  Buriiiiu  the  innncs 
could  not  all  be  obtained  and  the  numbers  were  taken,  so  it  cannoi  lu* 
determined  how  closely  the  two  examinations cori*esponded.  Dr.  Liain- 
ilton  informed  Dr.  Wray  that  our  conclusions  were  the  same  in  every 
case  with  the  exception  of  Sobrinette.  This  cannot  be  the  case,  how- 
ever,  as  in  the  first  examination  but  seven  affected  ones  were  found,  i  t 
seems  likely,  therefore,  that  two  or  more  animals  had  been  mildly  at- 
tacked during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  these  examinations. 
The  death  of  the  calf  confirms  this  conclusion. 

These  fetcts  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  deciding  at  what  time  a  quaran- 
tine can  be  safely  raised  when  the  animals  are  not  kept  under  constant 
veterinary  supervision.    Even  a  slight  attack,  that  might  escape  the 
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notice  of  the  owner,  would  be  sufiBcient  to  start  fresh  outbreaks  if  the 
herd  were  released  and  allowed  to  mingle  with  other  cattle  within  six 
months  or  a  year  afterwards.  It  is  such  facts  as  these  that  have  con- 
vinced the  experienced  authorities  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
that  the  only  safe  way  to  deal  with  pleuro-pneumonia  is  to  destroy  every 
animal  which  has  been  exposed  to  it  before  there  can  be  an  opportunity 
of  mingling  with  uninfect^  cattle. 

liy  advice  of  Dr.  Wray  the  State  commissioner  made  arrangements 
under  which  this  herd  will  be  held  in  quarantine  until  October  1, 1880. 

mVESTIOATIONS  IN  TEXAS. 

Leaving  Jackson,  Tenn.,  January  25, 1885, 1  reached  Austin,  Tex., 
January  27.  There  was  here  a  public  sentiment  of  decided  hostility  to 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  an  evident  feeling  that  Mr  Frisbie,  who 
was  there  in  charge  of  his  cattle,  was  a  greatly  wronged  man,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  entertaining  a  suspicion  of  danger  in  regard  to 
Ids  herd.  This  feeling  had  been  worked  up  by  and  was  based  -upon  affi- 
davits made  by  George  W.  Mitchell,  A.  T.  Fitzwater,  James  H.  Waitfi, 
J.  B.  and  J.  R.  Stevens,  and  John  W.  Moore,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
Messrs.  H.  D.  Frisbie  and  J.  K.  Lake,  who  comprised  the  firm  of  Fris- 
bie &  Lake,  were  known  by  them  to  be  reliable  gentlemen,  that  they 
had  seen  portions  of  the  herd  of  cattle  shipped  to  Texas  frequently  dur- 
ing the  past  six  mouths,  that  they  had  not  known  of  a  single  case  of 
disease  among  them  during  that  time,  and  expressing  the  belief  that 
these  animals  were  free  from  disease,  and  had  been  so  during  the  time 
mentioned.  As  the  unregistered  animals  in  question  had  been  upon  the 
farms  and  in  the  care  of  George  W.  Mitchell,  John  W.  Moore,  and  A. 
T.  Fitzwater,  these  affidavits  of  their  soundness  carried  conviction  with 
tbem;  they  were  distributed  as  a  part  of  Frisbie  &  Lake's  advertise- 
ments, and  were  used  in  the  editorials  of  the  local  newspaper^  I  was 
not  able  to  understand  how  gentlemen  who  have  any  regard  for  their 
repntation  conld  sign  such  statements  or  make  such  affidavits  in  view 
of  the  Ijftcts  above  related.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  papers 
would  Have  a  very  great  effect  in  shaping  the  opinions  of  those  wbo  had 
not  been  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  herd  as  detailed  above. 

In  connection  with  these  affidavits  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that 
I  met  Mr.  O,  A.  Woods,  of  Cynthiaua,  in  that  town  on  February  7, 18vS5, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  in  regard  to  the  cattle,  he  stated  to 
uie  that  he  and  Mr.  H.  liedmond,  jr.,  were  out  hunting  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  that  they  crossed  the  farm  of  J.  K.  Lake  on  the  far  side  of  the  river 
(the  one  tenanted  by  A.  T.  Fitzwater),  and  that  they  there  and  then 
saw  one  of  the  Jerseys  lying  dead  in  the  field.  Mr*  Woods  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  and  simply  made  this  as  a  statement  of  fact.  There 
is,  consequently,  upon  the  one  side  the  adjni.ssion  of  Fn'sbie  &  Lake 
at  the  meeting  of  stockmen,  and  in  their  letfer  of  September  18  to  the 
Department,  that  their  whole  herd  of  250  head  had  been  exposed ;  there 
is  the  fact  that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  found  sick 
cattle  at  the  farm  tenanted  by  Fitzwater  on  September  24 ;  there  is  the 
admission  of  four  affected  herds  in  Frisbie  &  Lake's  telegram  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  and  there  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Woods  that  he  saw  one  of 
the  animals  on  the  farm  occupied  by  Fitzwater  lying  in  the  field  dead 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  On  the  other  side  there  are  the  affidavits  allucUHl 
to  above,  that  none  of  the  cattle  on  this  farm  had  been  sick  during  their 
sojourn  there. 

On  the  evening  of  January  27, 1885, 1  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Fris- 
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bie  in  the  hotel  at  Austin,  Tox^  in  presence  of  Maj.  P.  P.  Holland, 
editor  of  the  Texas  Farm  and  Kanchy  and  of  Colonel  Cardwell,  of  the 
Austin  Statesman.  At  this  interview,  Mr.  Frisbie  asserted  with  the 
most  positive  emphasis  that  none  of  the  unregistered  Jerseys  had  ever 
been  exposed  to  pleruro-pneumonia ;  that  he  never  had  admitted  their 
exposure;  that  none  of  them  had  ever  been  sick ;  that  in  regard  to  the 
two  which  I  had  picked  out  as  sick  on  the  farm  occupied  by  Fitzwater, 
his  understanding  was  that  these  only  had  weak  lungs,  that  they  were, 
however,  immediately  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  herd  and 
had  never  shown  any  further  signs  of  sickness.  He  then  asked  me 
that  in  case  he  permitted  an  inspection  of  the  herd  then  in  Texas,  and 
I  found  no  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  if  I  would  give  him  a  clear  bill 
of  health  for  them.  My  reply  was  that,  being  satisfied  that  a  number 
of  the  animals  had  recently  been  exposed  to  pleuropneumonia  and 
were  liable  to  show  the  disease  at  any  time  whether  they  were  yet 
affected  or  not,  T  could  not  under  any  circumstances  give  him  such  a 
certificate  as  he  demanded.  He  then  absolutely  refused  either  to  allow 
me  to  inspect  the  living  animals  or  to  examine  the  dead  ones  and  learn 
the  cause  of  death.  This  terminated  the  interview.  January  28  I  had 
an  interview  with  Governor  Ireland,  and  laid  the  facts  as  I  understood 
them  before  him  for  consideration,  offering  him  the  professional  services 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  or  of  any  of  its  inspectors  if  he  needed  such 
assistance.  His  answer  was  that  they  proposed  to  do  things  according 
to  law  in  TexaB,  and  as  there  was  no  law  applicable  to  such  a  case  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done.  When  reminded  of  the  enormous  live  stock 
interests  of  Texas,  and  of  the  desirability  of  keeping  a  supervision  over 
this  suspected  herd  until  all  danger  was  over,  ©f  the  fact  that  the 
mere  shipment  of  such  a  herd  to  his  State  might  damage  the  cattle  trade 
millions  of  dollars  unless  a  thorough  investigation  was  made,  and  that 
there  were  at  that  time  dead  animals  from  this  herd  in  regard  to  which 
the  cau»  of  death  should  be  ascertained,  his  response  was  that  no  in- 
vestigations could  be  made  except  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frisbie. 

It  was  now  very  ])lain  that  these  animals  would  be  sold,  no  matter  what 
their  condition.  The  law  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
gave  no  authority  to  interfere,  or  to  make  an  investigation  against  the 
desire  of  the  owner  of  the  herd,  and  having  proj)erly  notilied  the  State 
authorities  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  felt  that  his  duty  and  responsibility 
was  ended  until  further  developments  should  occur. 

It  is  probably  true  that  there  was  no  law  on  the  statute  books  of 
Texas  for  properly  dealing  with  such  an  emergency,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  legislature  was  in  session  at  the  time,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  high  officials  of  the  State  government,  a  law  could  have  been  obtained 
within  a  few  days,  if  there  had  been  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  sentiment  did  not  exist,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
was  the  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  evidence  was  collected,  facts  per- 
verted, and  false  statements  made  to  give  the  impression  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  an  investigation  of  this  herd.  The  affidavits  published  in 
Austin  by  JVIr.  Frisbie  have  already  been  referred  to.  January  0,  the 
Austin  Daily  Statesman  published  an  editorial  which  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  Mr.  Frisbie,  and  which  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the 
case  was  worked  up.    Eeferring  to  Mr.  Frisbie  it  goes  on  to  say : 

He  IS  one  of  the  most  eminent  breeders  in  this  country,  and  enjoys  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  such.  After  consultation  about  the  best  point  to  hold  an  auction  sale 
of  Jerseys  he  decided  to  come  to  Austin.  In  a  copy  of  the  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch ^ 
dated  December  15,  there  was  an  elaborate  notice  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mr. 
Frisbie,  and  a  fuU  statement  was  made  as  to  the  i)revalonce  of  plouro-pneumonia  on 
one  of  luB  farms  near  Cynthiana,  Ky.    On  one  farm  they  keep  nothing  but  the  finest 
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refi'istered  stock.  Tlirougli  a  calf  shi pped  to  tlint  farm  from  Illinois  pleuro-pnenmoniA 
did  break  out  on  the  farm,  and  scvoral  lioad  of  their  cattlo  died.  The  rest  of  the  dis- 
eased animals  were  killed.  There  has  been  no  disease  on  that  farm  for  months,  and 
the  cattle  there  are  all  in  a  healthy  condition.  But  nohe  of  the  cattle  Rhippe<l  to 
Texas  were  ever  on  the  farm  where  the  disease  pi-evailed.  The  cattle  hero  were  taken 
from  farms  several  miles  distant  from  the  diseased  herd.  The  cattle  that  reachetl 
Austin  arc  evidently  in  a  healthy  condition,  th«ngh  they  looked  bad  just  after  reach- 
iug  here  from  ten  days'  confiuement  in  cars.  These  cattle  have  been  held  to«xether 
for  some  weeks,  and  veterinary  authoritv  goes  to  shpw  that  by  this  time  some  oi  these 
would  have  been  sick  had  any  of  them  been  exposed  to  disease.  The  misapprehen- 
sion at  Washington  arises  in  the  fact  tbat  Frisbie  Sc  Lake  had  diseased  cattle  on  ono 
of  their  farms,  and  this  leads  to  the  opinion  that  the  cattle  shipped  to  Texas,  which 
were  never  with  diseased  stock,  were  liable  to  disease.  Mr.  Fnsbie  is  satisfied  iho 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  will  set  the  matter  all  right.  Early  in  December  he  ap- 
plied to  this  Department  for  an  inspector  to  examine  these  very  cattle  which  ho  was 
then  holding;  for  shipment  to  Texas,  and  tho  following  telegram  was  received. 

Then  follows  the  telegram  of  October  8,  referred  to  above,  with  the 
date  chaDged  from  October,  1884,  to  January,  1^85,  together  with  the 
certificates  of  Dr.  Hagyard  and  Dr.  Woodroffe. 

January  28,  the  morning  after  tho  interview  between  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  and  Mr.  Frisbie,  in  tho  presence  of  tho  representative  of  the 
Statesman^  that  paper  camo  out  with  an  editorial  headed  "Nothing 
wrong  with  those  Jerseys  from  Kentucky,"  and  after  mentioning  the 
presence  of  this  herd  on  tho  farm  of  Captain  Love,  it  goes  on  to  state : 

Shortlv  after  their  arrival  in  Austin,  however,  a  report  reached  hero  from  Wash- 
ington tnat  the  cattle  were  affected  with  pi  euro-pneumonia.  Tho  report  was  calcu- 
lated to  do  great  injury  to  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  who  were  astonished  at  the 
charge,  knowing  that  their  cattle  were  not  and  had  not  at  any  limo  been  so  affeoted. 
In  proof  of  their  denial  the  centlemcn  havo  the  following  evidence: 

Gov.  J.  Proctor  Knott,  of  Kentucky,  in  reply  to  a  lipttor  from  Commissioner  Lor- 
ing.  states:  **  This  clamor  about  disease  in  the  cattle  shipped  to  Texas  is  utterly  un- 
called for  and  detrimental  to  tho  interests  of  Messrs  Frisbie  &  Lake."  Governor  Knott 
ftlso  eulogizes  Dr.  Hagyard,  who  inspected  the  herd,  as  an  eminent  veterinarian. 

After  Mr.  Loring  received  the  letter  from  Governor  Knott,  the  following  telegram 
to  the  attorney  of  Messrs.  Frisbie  Sl  Lake,  was  received : 

Washington,  Januaru  20, 1885. 
C.  W.  Wbst,  Cynthiana,  Ey, : 

Have  heard  frt)m  Governor  Knott.  Declines  to  act.  Thinks  the  clamor  which  has 
been  raised  over  this  transaction  has  not  only  been  nncalled  for,  but  unjust  and  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  Frisbie  &  Lake.  Kegret  that  I  cannot  pay  expenses 
of  quarantine  under  these  circumstances. 

GEO.  B.  LORING. 
^  CommiBBioner  of  Agriculture, 

The  following  letter  is  from  Dr.  Woodroffe,  who  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the  Qov- 
6Tnmont :  * 

Lexington,  Ky.,  January  19, 1885. 
Frisbib  &  Lake,  Cynthiana,  Ky, : 

Gentlemen  :  I  would  advise  yon  to  flatly  deny  the  statements  that  havo  been  made 


by  tho  Chief  of  the  Bureau  regarding  the  cattle  that  were  shipped  to  Austin,  Tex. 
They  havo  no  earthly  grounds  for  caUing  them  infected,  and  the  affidavits  of  those 
men  is  sulBcient  evidence  that  they  were  never  exposed.    It  is  simplv  a  libel  on  your 
cattle  and  will  greatly  affect  their  sale.    You  can  use  Dr.  Hagyard*B  and  my  name  ' 
freely  in  the  matter. 

When  Dr.  Salmon  arrives,  I  should  certainly  demand  tho  result  of  his  examination 
of  your  stock  in  writing. 

If  you  feel  disposed  to  offer  a  thousand  dollars  reward  for  tho  discovery  of  a  ease 
of  pluuro-pucumonia  in  the  herd  thst  wont  to  Austin  do  so,  and  I  will  givo  you  bank- 
or's  references  for  mo  for  half  tho  amount. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

H.  A.  WOODROFFE,  M,  iJ.  C.  V,  S., 
Veterinary  Inspector  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

•  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Woodroffe  was  not  in  tho  employ  of  tliis  Dcpartmoufe  at 
that  time,  his  services  having  beon  dispensed  with  January  Uk 
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Tbo  subjoined  teloj^om,  signed  by  the  parties  wbose  names  are  appended,  has  been 
rooeived  by  D.  H.  Fnabie,  at  Austin,  Tex. : 

Cynthiana,  Ky.,  Januarg  17. 
H.  D.  Frisbiis: 

We  have  every  reason  to  belieyei  and  do  believe,  that  the  cattle  shipped  by  Fris- 
bie  Sl  Lake  to  Texas  have  never  been  diseased  "with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  that 
oows  from  that  herd  are  now  running  at  large  in  this  county. 

LUCIUS  DESHA,  Jr., 
FreMing  Judge  of  Harrison  County. 
L.  M.  MARLIN, 

State  Senator  ofKentudey, 
R.  M.  COLLIER, 

Countjf  Clerk, 
J.  S.  WETHERS, 
Cashier  National  Bank  of  Cynihiana, 
WM.  ADAMS, 

Mayor  of  Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  firrivod 
at  Austin.  Captain  Frisbie,  accompanied  by  Major  Holland  and  a  representative  of 
tbo  Statesman^  called  on  him  at  his  room  in  the  Hotel  Brunswick.  The  interview 
was  brief  and  barren  of  satisfactory  results.  Captain  Frisbie  put  the  same  question 
to  him  that  he  did  to  his  predecessor:  "  Will  you,  in  the  event  that  tbe  cattle  are 
found  in  ^ood  health  (as  I  ^ow  them  to  be),  ^ive  me  a  certificate  to  that  effect  f ''  said 
the  captain.  The  doctor  responded  that  he  did  not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  glv- 
in£[  certificates,  and  would  not  a^roe  to  what  certainlv  seems  a  fair  and  square  propo- 
sition on  the  ijart  of  the  owner  oi"  i  lie  Jerseys.  With  this  the  conference  broKC  up. 
Captain  Frisbie  intends  to  soil  his  cattle  on  the  12th  of  February,  at  which  time  they 
will  have  been  hero  six  weeks.  Nobody  believes  them  to  be  in  the  least  infected,  and 
the  injurious  reports  as  to  their  being  diseased  are  without  the  slightest  foundation 
in  fact. 

Tho  above  certificates,  signed  by  prominent  citieens  of  Harrison 
County,  Kentucky,  together  with  tbe  letter  of  Governor  Knott  and  tbe 
tone  of  tbe  Austin  press,  are  sufficient  to  explain  tbe  failure  of  tbe  effort 
to  have  an  investigation  made  of  tbe  condition  of  tbe  Frisbie  herd  be- 
fore it  was  sold.  Information  collected  later  will  now  be  introduced  to 
show  tbe  real  facts  of  tbe  case.  At  tbe  time  of  tbe  sale  an  advertising 
bill  was  distributed  on  wbicb  were  tbe  statements  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Smith,  of 
Austin,  who  bad  examined  tbe  cattle.  These  st.atements  were  pub- 
lished side  by  side  by  Mr.  Frisbie  to  show  that  they  were  contradictory. 
While  tbe  two  statements  may  not  be  entirely  consistent  in  all  respects, 
they  furnish  an  indication  of  tbe  condition  of  tbe  animals  at  that  time, 
wbicb  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Tbe  certificate  of  tbe  stockmen  who  ex- 
amined this  herd  tbe  day  before  tbe  sale  confirms  this  impression,  and 
demonstrates  that  tbe  animals  were  not  in  a  remarkably  healthful  and 
thriving  condition. 

These  documents  are  as  follows : 

Considering  that  the  animals  have  oome  such  a  Ions  trip,  and  the  severe  weather, 
there  has  been  hut  alight  mortality  among  them.  I  visited  the  cattle  January  '25,  and 
learned  that  only  three  had  died.  Two  were  down,  and  in  my  opinion  were  unable 
to  get  up.    The  general  health  of  tho  cattle  was  better  than  I  expected  to  find. 

F.  J.  SMITH,   r.  S. 

January  26, 1885. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  Dr.  Smith  in  a  circular  distributed  in 
Austin,  February  11, 1886 : 

I  visited  the  berd  of  Jersey  cattle  owned  by  Frisbie  &  Lake,  now  at  Mr.  Love's 
dairy  ranch  near  the  city,  and  found  a  majority  of  the  herd  sick,  one  dead  under  tbe 
shed,  and  another  down,  unable  to  rise ;  a  number  standing,  heads  extended,  backs 
arched,  increased  breathing,  hair  rough,  and  the  animals  in  very  poor  condition.  I'he 

general  oondition  of  the  herd  is  simil^  to  that  found  in  contagious  i)learo-pneumon{a. 
fo  competent  person  Has  been  allowed  to  make  tk  poet^mortem  examination. 

F.  J.  SMITH, 

D.  r.  S.,  U.  S.  A, 
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AusTiK,  Tex.,  Jl^ebruary  11,  1885. 
We,  the  nndcrsiffned  stoolonen,  certify  that  we  have  this  day  made  a  carefnl  ex- 
amination of  the  Jersey  herd  belonging  to  Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake,  and  found  tbem 
thin  in  flesh,  and  showing  evidence  of  bad  treatment. 

We  further,  at  the  request  of  the  owners,  selected  the  poorest  and  most  sickly  Ior»k- 
ing  animal  in  the  herd,  and  killed  it  in  onr  presence,  and  Drs.  Carotbers  and  Tuylor 
carefully  examined  all  of  its  organs,  and  stated  that  they  found  no  evidence  of  dis- 
ease, and  especially  of  the  lungs. 

In  onr  opinion  the  herd  is  frae  from  disease,  and  especially  from  cont^tgious  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 
(Signed  as  follows) : 

A.  E.  Carothers,  M.  D. ;  M.  A.  Taylor,  M.  D. ;  Ike  T.  Pryor :  Seth  Mabby :  Geo. 
W.  Littlefleld;  F.  M.  Maddox;  C.  E.  Anderson;  J.  M.  Day;  W.  S.  Ca- 
rothers; John  W.  Driskill;  A.  L.  Casparis;  J.  R.  Blocker;  James  W. 
Taylor, 

Tbis  examination  of  a  single  animal  selected  from  a  herd  of  that  size 
simply  because  it  had  an  nnthrifty'appearance  was  of  no  value  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  remainder  of  the  cattle  were  healthy  or  were  in- 
fected. Animals  affected  with  chronic  plenro-pneumonia  are  not  always 
the  worst  appearing  ones  in  a  herd;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  the 
very  fattest  and  look  the  healthiest,  as  was  the  case  with  the  cow  which 
caused  the  outbreak  in  Connecticut  in  1883.  The  only  way  to  deter- 
'  mine  that  such  a  herd  of  animals  is  fi*ee  from  danger  is  for  an  experi- 
enced veterinarian  to  careftilly  examine  the  lungs  of  every  animal  in  it 
by  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  then  to  keep  the  whole  lot  of  them 
under  professional  supervision  tor  three  months  to  make  sure  that  no  new. 
cases  develop  during  that  time.  The  examination  made  by  the  stock- 
men in  this  case  was  worse  than  useless,  because  it  inspired  a  feeling  of 
security  in  the  minds  of  people  ignorant  of  the  characters  of  the  dis- 
ease, while  it  was  of  no  value  towards  demonstrating  the  freedom  from 
contagion.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others  that  have  come  under  my 
observation,  members  of  the  medical  profession  were  responsible  for 
thus  deceiving  the  public  in  regard  to  their  ability  to  detect  this 
plague.  As  a  rule,  the  more  intdligent  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, recognizing  how  much  they  still  have  to  learn  about  those 
diseases  which  they  have  studied  and  observed,  see  how  absurd  it  is 
for  them  to  claim  any  special  knowledge  of  maladies  which  they  have 
never  studied  and  have  never  seen.  But  there  are  others,  living  ex- 
amples that  ^'  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  most  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the 
community  as  medical  men,  and  assert  the  superiority  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  animal  diseases  to  that  of  the  veterinarian  who  makes  them  a 
specialty.  It  is  hoped  that  this  species  of  quackery  will  in  time  disap- 
pear, but,  nevertheless,  it  has  been,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  very 
annoying  obstacle  in  the  way  of  suppressing  animal  plagues. 

Now,  as  to  the  healthfrilness  of  these  animals  that  were  taken  to 
Texas,  we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to  give  very  conclusive  evidence. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Kowland,  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  Austin  early  in  May,  1885,  and  to  collect  all 
attainable  information  as  to  this  herd.  Ho  remained  there  until  July, 
and  fronx  his  investigations  the  following  facts  appear: 

The  number  of  cattle  shipped  at  Oynthiana  was  originally  stated  by 
Dr.  Woodroffe  at  125.  Mr.  Frisbie  informed  Dr.  Trumbower  and  the 
Chief  of  this  Bureau  that  only  124  were  actually  taken.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  number  landed  alive  at  Austin  was  only  118.  In  other  words, 
at  least  6  died  between  Oynthiana  and  Austin.  Between  January  6, 
the  day  of  their  arrival,  and  February  12,  the  day  of  sale,  22  animals 
died  and  1  was  slaughtered  for  examination  by  the  stockmen  the  day 
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before  the  sale. .  That  is,  of  the  124  which  were  shipped  from  Oynthi- 
ana  on  December  27, 1884,  there  were  remaining  alive  at  the  day  of 
-sale,  February  12,  1885,  but  95  head. 

What  was  the  cause  of  death  of  so  many  animals  it  is  impossible  to 
say  at  this  time,  since  the  owner  refused  to  have  any  cxarainatious 
made  of  either  the  sick  or  dead  ones  by  veterinarians  who  w(?re  compe- 
tent to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  At  the  time  the  Cbict  of 
Uiis  Bureau  was  at  Austin,  he  was  reliably  informed  that  the  carcasses 
ot*  three  animals  which  had  recently  died  could  be  seen  upon  the  farm 
of  Captain  Love  where  the  herd  was  kept,  also  that  2  or  3  head  wcixj 
lying  in  the  lot  too  sick  to  stand.  He,  however,  did  not  have  sullicieut 
authority  to  make  an  investigation. 

During  the  period  from  February  12  to  July  1, 1885,  it  was  found  by 
Dr.  Rowland  tbat  23  had  died  out  of  the  95  sold  at  Austin.  In  otber 
words,  only  72  animals  remained  alive,  July  1,  of  the  124  which  started 
from  Cyuthiana.  Dr.  Rowland  examined  a  considerable  part  of  the  ani- 
mals which  were  still  alive  at  the  time  of  his  visit  and  made  post  mortein 
examinations  of  a  number  which  died.  In  none  of  these  did  he  find  any 
evidence  of  pleuropneumonia,  nor  could  he  hear  of  any  cases  of  this 
malady  among  the  native  cattle  which  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
Prisbie  herd.  It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  the  contagion  did  not  es- 
tablish itself  in  this  State.  If  any  of  the  lot  were  afl'ected  with  lung 
plague  at  the  time  of  shipment  or  after  their  arrival  they  probably  died 
.  and  the  disease  was  not  propogated  from  them. 

It  is,  certainly,  a  most  fortunate  termination  of  this  matter  to  find  that 
this  dreaded  disease  has  not  gained  a  footing  on  the  plains  of  Texas, 
where  once  fairly  under  way  it  would  not  only  be  impossible  to  suppress 
it,  but  where  it  would  be  disseminated  through  the  channels  of  com- 
merce to  every  part  of  the  country.  Nor  is  this  happy  result  due  to  any 
precautionary  measures  adopted  by  the  local  authorities,  but"  it  is  in 
spite  of  their  carelessness  after  timely  warning.  This  instance  is  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  that  could  be  given  of  the  necessity  for  national 
Laws  to  control  such  an  insidious  and,  at  times,  obscure  disease.  If  tho 
contagion  had  been  spread  by  that  lot  of  animals,  as  it  was  given  every 
opportunity  to  do,  no  one  who  has  studied  the  nistory  of  this  plague 
abroad  can  doubt  that  it  would  have  cost  our  country  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  made  the  rearing  of  cattle  a  precarious  business  for 
all  time  to  come. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EBaABD  TO  PLBUBO-PNBUMONIA  IN  KEN* 

TUOKY. 

As  the  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  were  not  allowed  by 
the  owners  of  the  infected  cattle  at  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  to  go  upon  their 
I)  remises  and  examine  their  animals,  and  as  no  law,  either  national  or 
btate,  existed  by  which  such  an  inspection  could  be  enforced,  it  becamo 
necessary  to  suspend  all  action  by  the  Bureau  for  the  control  and  extir- 
])ation  of  this  outbreak.    Without  frequent  inspection  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Bureau  to  keep  informed  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  withont 
knowing  that  the  disease  continued  to  exist  we  could  not  determine  bow 
far  we  would  be  justified  in  attempting  to  enforce  sectiqus  6  and  7  of  tlic 
act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  &c.,  wlticli 
provides  penalties  for  the  shipment  of  affected  animals  from  one  Stsxto 
or  Territory  into  another. 

The  continuation  of  the  disease  in  the  herd  of  Messrs.  Frisbie   & 
Lake,  and  ita  extension  among  other  cattle  in  the  vicinity^  soon  caasod 
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CTcat  alarm  amoDg  the  stockmen  of  Kentucky,  and  even  of  other  States, 
for  at  any  time  it  was  liable  to  be  carried  to  the  most  remote  part  of  tbc 
coimtry  by  the  shipment  of  exposed  or  affected  animals. 

The  inability  to  make  inspections,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  owners 
of  the  infected  herds,  prevented  the  notification  of  snch  owners  or  of 
the  railroad  officials  as  provided  for  in  the  animal  industry  law  5  and 
as  this  law  only  specifies  affected  animals,  and  not  those  which  have 
been  exposed  and  are  liable  to  become  affected,  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  but  slight  legal  restraint  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  this  in- 
sidious and  dangerous  plague. 

A  considerable  number  of  appeals  for  protection  and  assistance  were 
made  to  the  Department  by  prominent  citizens  of  Kentucky,  but  for  a 
long  time  there  was  no  plan  suggested  by  which  this  could  be  granted. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  ex-Senator  John  S,  Will- 
iams: 

M0U19T  Stebuno,  Ky.,  June  6,  1885. 

My  Dear  Sm :  The  cattle  plague  is  stUl  lingering  and  killing  cattle  in  Messrs. 
Frisbie  &  Lake's  herd  at  Cynthiana :  it  has  al^  appeared  in  a  smaU  herd  of  their 
nearest  neighbor.  At  a  meeting  of  tne  cattlemen  in  Frankfort  this  week,  I  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  committee  to  wait  upon  Messrs.  Frisbie  &,  Lake  and  see  if  some 
arrangement  coald  not  bo  made  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  disease  until 
the  meeting  of  oar  legislature,  when  we  feel  sure  that  eirective  legislation  will  be 
had. 

Dr.  Loring,  Just  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  proposed,  with  the  oonsent  of 
Frisbie  <&  I^ke,  to  put  their  herd  in  quarantine  and  pay  the  expenses  of  such  quar- 
antine if  the  governor  of  Kentucky  would  co-operate  with  him  in  so  doing.  I  saw 
the  correspondence  between  them.  The  governor  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of 
any  action  on  his  part,  and  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  had  as  much  power 
over  the  subject  without  as  with  his  co-operation.  Dr.  Loring  was  not  satisflea  with 
the  non-action  of  the  governor,  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  Frisbie  &,  Lake  were 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  that  the  cattle  should  be  put  in  quarantine. 

I  think  the  governor  can  be  prevailed  upon  now  to  give  his  sanction  and  support  to 
Buch  measures  as  you  may  adopt,  and  I  hope  you  will  at  once  put  this  herd  in  quar- 
antine. I  have  notified  Messrs.  Frisbie  &,  Lake  that  I  wiU  oe  at  their  farm  near 
Cynthiana,  on  next  Saturday,  the  13th  instant,  and  I  hope  to  have  a  letter  from  you 
before  I  leave  Friday  evening,  renewing  the  proposition  of  your  predecessor. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  S.  WIi:LIAMa 

The  COMMISSIONEB  OF  AOIUCULTUSB, 

Washington^  D,  C 

To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  made: 

Department  of  Aosiculturb, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  10, 1885. 

Sir  :  In  reference  to  your  favor  of  the  6th  instant,  to  Commissioner  Colman,  ask- 
ing if  he  is  prepared  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  quarantine  for  the  herd  of  Messrs.  Fris- 
bie &,  Lake  which  was  under  consideration  by  Commissioner  Loring,  I  have  the  honor 
to  state  that  owing  to  the  extent  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  smaU  number  of  employes 
allowed  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  the  limited  appropriation  for  tho  coming 
fiscal  year,  such  a  course  cannot  be  adopted  at  this  time.  As  I  understand  the  matter, 
the  quarantine  which  Frisbie  &.  Lake  are  willing  to  accept  is  simply  a  mutual  ar- 
rangement under  which  this  Department  is  expected  to  take  charge  of  the  infected 
herd  and  pay  all  expenses  for  its  care  and  maintenance. 

A  similar  proposition  was  made  by  the  State  authorities  of  Missouri  and  was  declined, 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  funds  available  to  undertake  to  control  pleuro-pneu- 
monia in  this  way.  Our  inspectors  have  found  about  300  infected  herds,  containing 
several  thousand  animals,  each  of  which  the  State  authorities  desire  to  have  quaran- 
tined at  Government  expense,  and  it  is  evident  that  any  attempt  to  do  this  would  ex- 
haust our  appropriation  in  a  few  months  without  in  any  way  reducing  the  extent  of 
the  infection. 

The  Fnsbie  &,  Lake  herd  has  been  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Department^ 
for  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  even  if  by  good  fortune  the  dis- 
ease is  not  disseminated  beyond  Harrison  County,  it  wiU  become  so  firmly  established 
there  as  to  be  extirpated  only  with  the  greatest  difflonlty. 
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Rep^etting  the  fact  that  under  the  present  laws  there  is  no  way  by  which  I  can  pro- 
tect yoar  cattle-owners  from  this  disease, 
'  I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

F.  C.  NESBIT, 
AoHng  Cammi$$ioner. 
Hon.  JoiiN  S.  Williams. 

Mount  Sterling,  Ky, 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  added  that  the  animal  industry  law 
seems  to  reqaire  that  there  shall  be  State  legislation  authorizing  the 
State  authorities  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
or  at  least  giving  some  power  to  quarantine  under  State  laws  before 
this  Department  is  justified  in  incurring  such  expenses.  Otherwise  the 
quarantine  regulations  might  be  broken  with  impunity  and  could  not  be 
maintained  except  by  the  courtesy  of  the  owner  of  infected  herds.  Such 
a  condition  of  a&airs  would  make  effective  quarantine  impossible  and 
would  lead  to  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  without  any  ade- 
quate results. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General, 
from  which  the  following  paragraph  is  quoted  here  as  applying  to  this 
subject: 

Section  3,  to  which  you  refer,  anthorizes  the  regalations  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agricnltarey  and  supposes  that  theae  may  be  adopted  by  State  exeontlye  antborities ; 
or,  as  an  aXtemative,  Bnpi>o8e6  regulations  by  State  executive  authorities  which  in 
tarn  it  empowers  the  Commissioner  to  adopt.  In  either  case  of  course  such  State 
executive  action  is  to  be  authorized  by  competent  State  legislation. 

The  following  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  the  Kentucky 
State  board  of  health  does  not  need  additional  explanation :  ^ 

Statr  Boabd  07  Hbalth  of  Kbktuckt, 

JBowling  Green,  Kff.,  June  13, 1885. 
Sib  :  On  jesterday,  acoompanied  bv  Ex-Senator  John  S.  Williams  and  others,  I 
▼islted  the  nerds  of  cattle  near  Cynthiana,  in  this  State,  now  and  for  some  time  past 
affected  with  oontagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  There  are  two  herds  involved  in  the 
trouble--on  adjoining  farms— one  containing  about  100  head  and  the  other  16  head. 
The  danger  of  infection  of  the  cattle  of  this  entire  section  seemed  so  great  that,  under 
a  clause  of  our  health  law  which  gives  us  supervision  of  the  food  vupplv  of  the  peo- 
[)le  of  the  State,  I  have  placed  both  the  herds  of  cattle  in  a  provisional  quarantine 
tor  one  month,  in  order  to  confer  with  you  with  the  view  of  securing  such  assistance 
as  you  may  be  authorized  to  give,  looking  to  permanent  protection  for  our  cattle  in- 
terests against  this  disease. 

There  is  a  serious  question  as  to  the  extent  of  it,  but  whatever  quarantine  power 
has  been  conferred  by  our  legislature  is  vested  with  us,  and  we  are  ready  to  co-op- 
erate with  or  indorse  any  measures  you  may  propose  which  will  rid  us  of  this  disease, 
or  tide  over  the  emergency  until  the  meeting  of  our  legislature  in  December.  We 
have  not  had  the  question  of  Jurisdiction  raised  here,  as  toe  owners  of  the  cattle  are 
ready  to  accept  any  reasonable  proposition  from  us  which  promises  relief. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respeotfcilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  N.  McCORBlACK,  Secretary. 
Commissioner  of  Agrxculturb, 

Wa$hington,  D.  0, 

This  letter  inclosed  a  quarantine  notice  as  follows ; 

QUAXAMTDCB  NOTIOB. 

Otviox  07  TBS  Statb  Boabd  or  Health, 

Bawling  Qreen,  Ky,,  June  15,  18^5. 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  thiB  board  that  contagious  plenro-nneu- 

uionia  now  exists  in  the  cattle  herds  of  Frisble  &  Lake  and  WiUiam  T.  Handy,  in 

Harrison  County,  in  this  State;  and  whereas  this  disease  is  highly  InfeotlouB,  and  its 

existence  seriously  Jeopardises  the  food  supply  of  the  State:  Now,  fhmefore,  be  it 


fc 
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known  that  the  State  board  of  health,  in  the  oxoroiso  of  its  authority  in  super visins 
the  health  interests  and  food  supply  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  have  placed 
the  sahl  herds  of  cattle  in  quarantine,  and  for  this  purpose  have  ostablishod  ^.ud  set 
apart  the  farms  of  said  Frisbie  &  Lake  and  Handy  as  quarantine  grounds,  and  they 
hereby  command  the  said  Frisbio  Sc  Lake,  and  Handy,  and  all  others,  not  to  removu 
such  cattle,  or  any  one  of  them,  from  the  grounds  so  sot  apart,  nor  permit  them  to 
oomo  near  any  public  hijchway ;  and  the  people  of  Harrison  County,  and  all  others, 
are  hereby  commanded  and  warned  not  to  permit  any  cow  or  cows  to  run  at  largo 
ui)on  the  public  highways,  or  otherwise  to  come  near  such  infected  cattle. 
By  authority  of  the  State  board  of  health. 

J.  N.  McCORMACK,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 


Department  op  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Wcahingion,  D,  C,  Jane  23,  1885. 

Siu:  IHiis  Department  has  been  requested  by  some  cattlemen  of  your  State  to  co- 
operate with  your  board,  if  possible,  in  maintaining  the  quarantine  of  Frisbie  &, 
Lake's  herd  at  Cynthiana,  until  the  next  meeting  of  your  legislature,  or  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  when  some  provisions  may  be  made  wr  the  extirpation  of 
the  disease.  The  Department  will  cheerfully  do  anything  that  is  possible  to  assist 
you  or  to  co-operate  with  you  if  your  board  desires  such  co-operation.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  could  assume  any  quarantine  expenses  that  would  include  the  maintenance 
of  animals,  but  we  could  probably  send  a  man  to  Cynthiana  to  see  that  the  quaran- 
tine rules  were  enforced  ainl  to  practice  such  disinfection  as  might  be  calleu  for  at 
any  time.  I  think  it  would  be  a  ^eat  relief  to  your  cattle  industry  if  wo  had  some 
competent  person  there,  acting  with  some  authority  under  your  law,  who  could  state 
from  his  own  observation  that  there  was  uo  further  danger  of  the  spreading  of  the 
disease. 

I  shall  be  very  ^lad  to  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  hope  yon  will 
make  any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  you. 
Very  respectfully,. 

D.  E.  SALMON, 

Chief  C(f  Bureau. 

Dr.  J.  N.  MoCormack, 

Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


BowLiNO  ORinJN,  Ky.,  July  25,  1885. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  I  have  this  day  completed  the  arrange- 
ment* for  the  permanent  quarantining  of  the  herds  of  infected  cattle  at  Cynthiana,  and 
to  re<iue8t  you  to  send  a  competent  veterinarian  to  that  point  to  assist  this  board  in  pre- 
Yontmg  the  spread  of  the  disease.    In  the  absence  of  distinct  ai;ithority  for  such 

anarantine,  it  has  to  be  arranged  by  mutual  agreement ;  hence  the  delay.  The  cat- 
lemen  have  placed  in  my  hands  a  limited  amount  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  cattle,  but  not  enough  for  this  purpose  and  the  policing.  The  herds  are  at  pres- 
ent under  the  control  of  Dr.  Hervey  McDowell,  of  Cynthiana,  and  have  been  for  the 
past  month,  and  he  will  continue  in  charge  until  I  hear  firom  you.  If  it  is  in  your 
])ower  I  would  like  for  you  to  provide  some  compensation  for  McDowell,  as  he  has 
done  much  excellent  work  gratuitously. 

There  is  little  change  to  report  in  the  condition  of  the  cattle  since  my  last  letter. 
One  cow  sold  by  Frisbie  &,  Lake  last  fall  infected  two  nrilch  cows  belonffing  to  two 
farmers  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  cow  was  not  suspected  oi  being  dis- 
vasod  until  within  the  last  few  days,  when  she  was  returned  to  Frisbie  &  Lake's  herd, 
;iiiil  the  two  exposed  cows  killed. 

I  believe  we  have  the  disease  under  control,  but  not  having  the  fullest  confidence 
in  some  of  the  parties  interested,  think  it  will  require  much  care  and  discretion  to 
koop  it  so,  and  X  therefore  request  that  you  send  us  the  very  best  man  you  can  get  to 
•upervise  the  quarantine. 
Bespectially  yours, 

J.  N.  McCORMACK, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  HeaUk. 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 

Chitf  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
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Departmtcnt  of  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Aximal  Ixdustry, 
WasUngionf  Z).  C,  July  28,  1885. 
Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  tlie  Sr^tli  instant,  requesting  that  this  Depart- 
meut  should  send  a  competent  veterinarian  to  co-operate  with  your  boanl  in  main- 
taining the  quarantine  of  cattle  affected  with  |>leuro-pneumonia  at  Cynthiaua. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  Commissioner  ot  Agriculture,  and  we  nave  decided  to 
station  such  a  man  there  the  1st  of  next  month. 

I  see  no  way  that  wo  can  legally  compensate  Dr.  McDowell  for  his  services.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  cannot,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  the  work  of  your  board  has  been  of  very 
great  value  to  the  country  at  large  as  well  as  to  the  State  of  Kentucky.  We  have 
not  3'et  finally  determined  on  the  man  for  the  i>lace,  but  will  notify  yon  within  a  day 
or  two.    • 

Very  respeotftilly, 

D.  E.  SALMON. 
Chief  of  Bureau, 
Dr.  J.  N.  McCoRHACK, 

Sea'etary  State  Board  of  Health,  Bowling  Oreen,  Ky, 

July  29, 1885,  Dr.  William  H.  Wray  was  appointed  an  inspector  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  was  directed  to  report  for  duty  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  reached  Washin^on  August  3,  and  after  receiv- 
ing detailed  instructions  as  to  his  duties  and  authority,  proceeded  at 
once  to  Oynthiana.  He  was  to  investigate  the  extent  of  the  plague  at 
that  time,  to  learn  how  many  cattle  had  been  exposed,  and  to  take  such 
action  as  was  possible,  under  the  animal  industry  law,  the  statutes  of 
Kentucky,  and,  with  the  consent  of  interested  parties,  to  arrest  the  dis- 
semination of  the  contagion  and  extirpate  the  disease.  He  was  directed 
to  co-operate  with  the  governor,  the  State  board  of  health,  and  the  cat- 
tlemen In  any  legal  measures  looking  to  this  result. 

Additional  and  interesting  correspondence  regarding  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  that  time  is  given  below : 

SiDEviEW,  Montgomery  County,  Kentucky, 

July  28,  1885. 
Sib  :  By  letter  just  received  from  Dr.  E.  T.  Hagyard,  veterinarian,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  I  am  informed  that  through  II.  D.  Frisbie  (of  Frisbie  &  Lake),  he  learns  that  con- 
tagions pleuro-pnenmonia  '*  has  appeared  in  several  instances  amongst  the  cattle  in 
CyntMana  and  the  neighborhood.''  Can  we  not  have  the  advantage  of  a  portion  of 
the  fond  set  aside  by  Congress  for  isolation  of  all  the  cattle  of  that  locality  f  I  am 
now  satisfied,  hj  a  recent  letter  from  Governor  Knott,  that  he  will  do  anything  he 
can  to  aid  the  Department  in  its  acts  in  this  respect.  A  few  of  ns  cattlemen  have 
famished  onr  Stace  board  of  health  the  fnnds  for  guarding  and  isolating  the  Fnabie 
&  Lake  herd,  bnt  I  am  satisfied  we  cannot  raise  the  means  privately  for  isolation  of 
the  whole  locality. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  CORWIN  ANDERSON. 
Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


Lexington,  Ky.,  July  29, 1885. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  received.  Since  writing  you  I  haye  had  a  conference  with  I>p. 
McCormaok,  and  we  have  just  completed  arrangements  with  Frisbie  &.  Lake  to  hold 
their  cattle  until  January  15,  1886,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  or  to  any  on^  acting  for  them. 

This  will  give  any  one  whom  you  may  send  the  right  to  inspect  the  cattle  at  any 
and  all  times,  and  they  will  have  no  say  in  the  matter.  I  have  raised  the  necessary 
funds  to  cany  the  same  in  force,  and  believe  with  your  assistance  we  can  have  tUe 
most  efficient  quarantine  in  the  country.  I  feel  much  better  satisfied  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  have  just  learned  that  our  governor  has  expressed  a  desire  t^ 
assist. 

Yours,  truly, 

w.  w.  ESTn-r*. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 

Chirf  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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BOWUNO  Grxen,  Ky.,  August  n,  1685. 
Sir  :  I  am  Jnst  in  rocoipt  of  yonr  telegram,  and  a  letter  from  Dr.  McDowell,  tellinp: 
me  of  tretibL  cases  of  pleuro>pnciimonla  from  a  cow  sold  from  Frisbie  «&  Lake's  iicrtl 
last  fall.    I  am  not  fully  advised  as  to  tho  extent  of  the  daDj^or,  but  will  go  np  as 
soon  as  I  Lear  from  Dr.  McDowell  after  Dr.  Wray's  arrival,  if  it  seems  necessary. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  N.  McCORAIACK, 
Secretary  Slate  Board  of  Health, 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 


Dkpahtmknt  of  AoiucuLTunE, 

Washington,  August  ^i^  IgSo. 

SiK :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  vour  favor  of  the  30th  ultimo, 
inclosing  a  comiuunication  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Anderson,  of  Sidoview,  Ky. 

I  havo  been  in  communication  with  the  State  board  of  health  since  they  have  placed 
tlio  Frisbie  &  Lake  herd  in  quarantine,  as  to  what  means  could  bo  adopted  for  co- 
operation between  this  Department  and  jrour  State  board.  As  a  result  of  tliis  corre- 
spondence, I  have  just  ordered  Dr.  William  H.  Wray,  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  to  proceed  to  Cynthiana  and  take  charge  of  the  quarantined  herds 
and  to  see  that  tne  quarantine  is  properly  maintained.  In  addition  to  this  the  De- 
partment will  authorize  the  expenditures  necessary  to  make  the  isolation  complete 
and  to  secure  such  disinfection  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
disease. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  act  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  also  a 
copy  of  the  "Rules  and  regulations  "  adopted  by  me  for  co-operation  ^between  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  authorities  of  the  various  States 
and  Territories.  As  there  is  no  State  law  authorizing  the  destruction  of  diseased  cat- 
tle I  am  wiUing  to  waive  that  part  of  the  regulations  which  require  this  of  the  States, 
and  will  do  whatever  is  possible  under  the  animal  industry  law. 

With  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  national  law  bearing  on  this 
case,  together  with  those  on  the  statute  books  of  Kentucky,  it  would  seem  that  the 

Suarantine  might  be  maintained  so  cfBciently  as  to*prevent  the  further  extension  of 
lie  disease,  and  which  would  also  relieve  your  State  of  the  restrictions  which  other 
States  have  placed  upon  its  cattle. 
Very  respectfully, 

NORMAN  J.  COLMAN, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
Hon.  J.  Pkoctor  Knott, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  are  the  ones  referred  to  in  the 
above  letter : 

Jiules  and  regulations  for  co-operation  between  the  Uniled  States  Department  of  AgHcult- 
ure  and  the  authorities  of  the  States  and  TerritoHes^  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation 
of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  iu  accordance  with  section  3  of  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

(1)  The  properly  constituted  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are  to  be 
authorized  by  the  governor  of  the  State  to  make  inspections  of  cattle,  and  to  be  as- 
sisted by  local  pohce  authorities  when  this  is  necessary. 

(2)  In  case  of  a  discovery  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  among  the  animals  of 
any  State,  the  inspector  will  immmodiately  report  the  existence  of  the  disease,  the 
number  of  animals  affected,  and  the  number  exposed  to  the  governor  of  the  State  or 
to  any  ofHcer  or  board  which  the  governor  may  designate ;  .and  he  will  also  report  the 
8.1  mo  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

(:t)  When  the  governor  of  the  State  or  other  designated  officer  is  satisfied  of  the 
<*Kistence  of  plcnro-pnoumonia  as  reported,  all  tlie  affected  and  exposed  cattle  and 
t  li**  infected  stable  and  premises  shall  be  placed  in  quarantine  under  State  laws,  such 
<|iiarnntine  to  remain  in  force  until  at  least  three  months  after  the  destruction  of  the 
last  affected  animal.  The  animals  which  are  sick  with  the  disease  are  to  be  immedi- 
ately slaughtered  by  direction  of  State  officers  and  under  State  laws,  and  at  the  ex- 
panse of  the  State.  (In  newly  infected  districts  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  all 
exposed  animals  be  immediately  slaughtered.) 

(4)  The  rules  of  quarantine  shall  be  such  that  no  animal  sick  or  weU  can  leave  the 
infected  herd  except  for  slaughter,  or  to  bo  taken  into  it  during  the  period  of  quaran- 
tine }  the  attendants  of  infected  animals  shaU  not  bo  aUowed  to  visit  healthy  herds 
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except  after  chaugo  of  clotliiu;?  and  shoes,  nor  shall  any  persona  from  other  premisea 
be  allowed  to  go  amonp;  the  infected  cattle  except  by  special  permission. 

(5)  The  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  shall  be  authorized  to  visit 
quarantined  auluiaKs  and  iuspect  them  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  no  qaaran- 
tine  restrictions  nhail  be  removed  until  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indostry 
certifies  that  this  may  bo  safely  done. 

(6)  The  Cluct*  of  the  Bureau, of  Animal  Industry  shall  bo  authorized  to  carrj'  out 
such  measures  of  disinfection  in  regard  to  infected  premises  as  he  may  consider  nec- 
essary. 

(T)'The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Ihe  necessary  expenses  of  maintaining  quarantine  under  tho  conditions  prescribed 
iibove,  and  the  expenses  of  disinfection  will  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  appropriate!  by 
Con;(res«  for  tho  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  accordance  with  the  law 
api)rovod  May  29,  1«H4,  but  no  compensation  will  be  allowed  for  the  food  or  ordinai-y 
care  of  animals  in  (jnarantino. 

(S)  In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tho  disease  from  one  State  or  Territory  into 
anoth<*r,  the  owners  of  infected  herds  in  tlio  various  States,  and  tho  railroad  and 
traiiMportatiou  conjpanies  doing  business  in  their  vicinity,  will  be  notified  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agricultui*e  of  the  penalty  provided  for*the  violation  of  sccftiona 
C  and  7  of  the  act  referred  to, 

NORMAN  J.  COLMAN, 

Comiifissioncr  of  AgricttUure, 

Washingtox,  D.  C,  Jaly  1,  1835. 

Tho  iuspoctions  made  by  Dr.  Wray  demoDStrated  once  again  the  in- 
sidious and  progressive  character  of  this  plague.  While  little  was 
knoAvn  to  the  outside  world  of  any  new  cases  of  disease  among  the  cat- 
tle at  Cynthiaua,  while  oven  those  in  the  vicinity  who  had  endeavored 
to  keep  informed  were  ignorant  of  any  serious  extension  beyond  the 
originally  infected  herd,  the  professional  inspection  showed  that  a  num- 
ber of  herds  were  affected,  and  that  many  cattle  had  been  more  or  less 
exposed.  The  particulars  in  regard  to  this  will  bo  found  in  the  follow- 
ing letters  from  Dr.  Wray  which  summarize  the  results  of  his  work: 

CYKTmANA,  Ky.,  Angu$i  17,  1885. 

Sir  :  During  tbe  past  week  I  tbink  I  have  got  the  disease  here  within  bounds,  hav- 
ing located  most,  if  not  all,  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion.  I  am  trying  to 
get  the  board  of  aldenncii  to  pass  an  ordinance  ])rohibiting  aU  driving  or  leading  of 
cattbi  through  the  public  streets.  I  "wrote  Dr.  McCormack,  of  tho  State  board  of 
health,  to  come  here  in  person,  "VTliich  be  did  on  Thni-sday  evening,  August  S.  On 
Friday,  at  Dr.  McCorniack's  request,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  resolutions  wore 
passer.,  so  wc  can  put  all  cattle  that  have  been  exposed  (with  tho  exception  of  Frinbio 
«fc  Lake's)  in  two  lirlds  on  Mr.  llandy's  place,  which  is  now  in  quarantine.  This 
will  necessitate  some  kndnf'  that  I  will  have  done.  We  projuiso  to  put  tho  infected 
and  exposed  ones  in  c»n«s  field,  and  the  sick  or  diseased  ones  in  another.  At  the  same 
meeting  njonoy  was  Kubscribotl  to  ]»ay  the  expense  of  those  that  were  in  quarantiuo 
until  the  15th  day  of  January,  18^0.  I  have  followed  n|)  most  of  the  cases  that  have 
been  cx])ostM^.,  and  will  so  continue  until  all  have  been  inspected.  I  followed  one  to 
Cincinnati  that  was  shipped  Saturday  evening,  August  9,  Ironi  here,  and  saw  her  isohX 
to  a  butcher  and  killed. 

Frisbie  &  Lake  have  endeavored  to  keep  tho  herd  on  tho  Cos  ^ilaco,  east  of  town, 
as  clear  a.^  ))ossib]e,  by  sending  those  that  showed  any  symptoms  ol  tho  disease  over  to 
Mr.  J.  K.  Lake's,  on  the  Falmouth  pike,  among  those  that  are  so  badly  diseaiUMl. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  cows  belonging  to  M.  IJridwell,  J.  S.  Withers,  and  0.  Slade, 
which  are  pastured  in  Kule  &.  lilaflitt's  lot  adjoining  J.  K.  Lake's.  Ou  August  14  I 
killed  the  bull  Glory  of  Pleasant  Hill,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  McCormack,  Of  the  Stato 
board  of  health,  and  with  J.  K.  Lake's  permission.  On  examination  before  death 
the  temperature  was  10;jp  F.,  with  dullness  over  tho  whole  of  the  left  side  of  tho 
chest,  and  comjilete  loss  of  respiratory  murmur,  with  a  gurgling  sound  at  each  ius]»i- 
ration.  On  pout  mortem  I  found  the  pleura  adhered  to  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  the 
])leura  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Ou  opening  tho  pleura  about  :i 
gallons  of  dark  purulent  liquid  escaped  and  exposed  theccntor  of  the  lung  which  w;ss 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  infarction.  Tho  right  lung  and  the  anterior  lobp  of  the  left 
wars  in  a  comparatively  healthy  condition, 
liospectfully  yours, 

W.  IL  WRAY, 
Veterinary  Inspector, 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 

Chiqf  0/  Bureau  cf  Animal  Induiiry, 
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CynthianA,  Ky.,  October  12,  1S85. 
Sir  :  Mncli  progress  bas  been  mado  in  stamping  out  pleuro-pneumonia  during  the 
past  week  by  Frisbio  «fc  Lake  killing  all  tbeir  sick  animals.  As  tboy  havo  made  the 
start  1 1  bi  Ilk  all  otbers  will  follow.  Among  tbose  condemned  was  Nutrina  of  Tunlaw. 
On  examination  sbo  bad  a  temperature  of  lOOP  F.,  and  slight  dullness  over  central 
portion  of  rif^ht  lung.  On  post  mortem  examination  fonnd  adhesions  to  second,  third, 
and  fourth  ribs  on  left;  side,  and  also  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  with  a  cyst  3 
incbcs  in  diametfer  on  rigbt ;  membrane  of  cyst  was  very  nearly  one-half  inch  in  tbick- 
ncss;  adhesions  on  rigbt  side  were  very  tenacious.  The  following  Is  a  list  of  those 
killed  with  Fri8bie&  Lake's  herd:  No.  22,  Jesjsio  Laurence ;  No.  147,  Fay  St.  Ilelier ;  No. 
K5, Duke's  Emblem;  No.27,lIinwoor;  No.  148, Lady  St.  Ilelier;  No.2, Risaa  Cicero; 
one  gra<lo  calf;  one  spotted  heifer;  No.  89,  Pardon;  bull,  Hannibal  Duke;  No.  68, 
Dukfs  Hadez ;  the  Jos.  Stevens  cow  ;  No.  92,  Dora  Willwood ;  No.  80,  Countess  Goorg- 
iana;  No.  149,  Flora  St.  Ilelier:  grade  spotted  cow  Camel ;  spotted  heifer ;  three  grade 
heifers;  bull  out  of  Dora  Willwood;  bull  calf;  calf  out  of  Countess  Georgiana,  and 
Nutrina  of  Tunlaw. 

Respectfully  youra, 

W.  If.  WEAY, 
Veterinary  Inspector. 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 

Chief  of  IS ureaa  of  Animal  Industry. 


Cticthiaka,  Ky.,  Nawmber  16, 1885. 
Sin:  Daring  my  stay  here  I  have  found  pleuro-pneumonia  at  the  following  places, 
viz :  Frisbie  &  Lake's,  W.  T.  llandy's.  Rule  &  Maffltt's,  M.  Brid well's,  J.  T.  Withor's. 
and  T.  J.  Megibben's,  at  Cynthiana;  on  the  places  owned  by  W.  T.  Moreland  and 
Irving  Cox,  at  Indian  Creek  neighborhood,  3^  miles  oast  of  Cynthiana,  and  at  D.N. 
Brannock's,  near  the  Pendleton  County  lino,  13  miles  north  of  Cynthiana.  The  con- 
ta^on  was  spread  at  Cynthiana  in  the  body  of  a  cow  sold  to  Joseph  Stevens  by 
Frisbie  &,  Lake  in  the  month  of  October,  1884,  and  not  delivered  until  December  24, 
1884,  when  she  was  taken  to  Mr.  llandy's,  where  she  remained  three  weeks.  (Mr. 
Ilandy's  stock  became  sick  some  time  in  February,  1885.)  She  was  then  taken  to  Mr. 
Stevens's  own  place  until  she  calved,  which  was  about  May  1,  \SSo.  While  at  Mr. 
Stevens's  place  she  came  in  contact  with  his  mother's  cow,  which  sickened  and  died 
about  the  middle  of  July.  She  was  then  taken  to  Rule  &  Malhtt's  lot  and  kept  there 
until  July  1,  1885,  when  she  was  taken  back  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Lake's  and  pastured  on  the 
race-couiso  pasture.  This  cow  had  a  cough  and  looked  unthrifty  all  last  winter  and 
spring.  On  inspecting  her,  August  13,  1885,  I  found  her  suffering  with  acute  and 
clironic  pleuro-pneumonia.  D.  N.  Brannock's  herd  was  bought  at  the  auction  sale 
held  hero  on  June  2.  As  there  was  no  quai-autine  established  at  that  time  and  a  great 
deal  of  driving  and  intermingling  of  cattle,  I  think  they  got  the  contagion  from  pass- 
ing Rule  &  Maflitt's  lot  while  on  their  way  to  Cynthiana  to  bo  sold.  W.  S.  More- 
land's  cow  was  pastured  next  to  Irving  Cox,  at  the  Indian  Creek  neighborhood^  Mr. 
Cox  liaviug  taken  his  herd  of  13  head,  which  had  been  pastured  next  to  Frisbio  «fe 
Lake's  herd  on  the  Cox  pasture,  to  Indian  Creek  some  time  in  June.  T.  J.  Megib- 
ben's pasture  was  infected  bj'  a  cow  belonging  to  James  Riclie,  which  had  been  p;ist- 
urcd.  in  Rule  &  Matlitt's  lot  all  the  spring,  and  was  taken  to  F.  J.  Megibben's  place 
some  time  in  July.     In  An;rnst  she  was  sold  to  a  butcher  in  Cinciuuati  and  killed. 

Frisbie  &,  Lake's  whole  Iierd  was  kept  at  J.  K.  Lake's  home  place  during  the  win- 
ter of  1834-'d5.  They  wore  turned  out  on  pasture  April  17, 1885,  the  healthiest  in  aj)- 
1)earance  going  to  the  Cox  pasture,  1^  mile  cast  of  Cynthiana.  The  milch  cows  were 
cept  at  the  home  place,  and  those  that  were  sick,  or  had  shown  any  symptoms  of  being 
unthrifty  were  put  on  the  race-course  pasture.  The  21  head  that  went  to  Tennessee 
were  taken  from  Lake's  home  place  some  time  during  the  winter.  Frisbie  «fc  Lake 
have  had  3  die  since  they  have  had  the  disease  in  their  herds.  As  soon  as  they  were 
convinced  that  there  wa.s  no  remedy  for  the  disease  and  an  animal  showed  symptoms 
of  being  sick,  it  was  killed  and  buried.  Fourteen  were  thus  destroyed,  and  these, 
with  the  3  animals  that  died,  make  17  head  disposed  of  before  August  1.    On  my 


ure.  On  August  14  I  killed  the  null  Glory  of  Pleasant  Uill ;  on  August  17  one  heifer 
died ;  on  August  29  I  killed  two  heifers,  and  on  October  7  I  killed  17  head  from  the 
race-course  pabturo  ;  on  October  8 1  killed  two  animals  from  the  home  place.  Frisbio 
it  Lake  had  some  cattle  on  a  place  of  Mr.  Lake's,  3^  miles  from  town,  on  th'i  Cynthi- 
ana and  Falmouth  pike.  I  believe  this  ia  the  herd  that  wont  to  Texas.  Mr.  Lake 
sold  this  place  last  spring. 
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Oa  TV.  T.  Handy's  pleoo  -were  21  head,  19  of  whicli  were  BIr.  HandVe,  1  of  Mr. 
Woolwinder's,  and  1  belonging  to  Mrs.  Roberta.  One  heifer  of  Mr.  Iiandy's  died 
Angust  19, 1885.  He  has  9  head  suffering  with  chronic  plonro-pnemnonia.  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts's cow  has  pleuro-pneumonia  in  a  chronic  form.  Mr.  Wool  winder's  cow  was  sold 
to  the  bntcher  some  time  in  October.  In  Rnle  &  Maflitt's  lot  I  fonnd  7  head  belong- 
'"*'        '  I  follows:  O.  Slade,  1  cow  (chronic  form^,  killed  October 20, 

)  fast  under  distillery  and  died :  P.  IJarbart,  1  cow,  sold 
_,  1  cow,  sold  to  the  butcher;  J.  D.  Fuback,  1  cow.sufier- 
ing  with  acute'plenro-pneumonia,  and  was  killed  in  the  presence  of  W.  H.  Rose,  D. 
V.  S.,  October  28, 1885;  Marion  Rule,  1  cow,  sold  to  the  butcher;  T.  J.  Maffitt,  1  cow, 
killed  August  22,  1885,  had  acute  pleuro-pneumonia  previous  to  my  arrival.    Several 
others  which  had  been  kept  in  the  same  field,  but  had  been  taken  home  by  their  owuers, 
as  follows:  0.  R.  Kimbrough,  1  cow;  Dr.  Hedges,  1  cow;  John  Stevens,  1  cow;  Mrs. 
Stevens,  1  cow,  taken  sick  July  10,  and  died  in  about  ten  days  j  T.  Brashears,  1  cow, 
was  found  sufierin^  with  acute  pleuro-pneumonia  and  was  kiUed  in  the  lot  about 
July  20.    This  lot  is  now  empty,  all  the  animals  havinjj^  died,  been  killed,  or  were 
disposed  of  to  the  butcher.    J.  S.  Withers  had  2  cows  in  his  lot  adjoining  Rule  &, 
Maflitt's.    One  was  killed  October  10.    She  had  chronic  plenro-pnenmouia.    The  other 
is  now  suffering  with  acute  pleuro-pneumonia^  and  wUl  likely  be  disposed  of  this 
week.    Mr.  Bridwell  had  6  cows  in  his  lot  adjoining  J.  S.  Withers,  '^  of  his  own,  1  of 
J.  T.  Hedges,  which  was  sold  to  M.  Bridwell,  and  2  of  George  Edsall's,  which  wcro 
killed  by  him  and  sold  for  beef.    An  animal  belonging  to  M.  Bridwell,  killed  Octo- 
ber 12,  i885,  had  chronic  pleuro-pneumonia.    A.  Perrin  has  1  cow  in  the  distillery  lot 
adjoining  Rule  &  Maffitt^  on  the  east.    T.  J.  Megibben's  lot  contained  78  head,  3  of 
whicli  were  killed  October  19,  1885,  and  found  alDlcted  with  chronic  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia.   W.  S.  Moreland  had  1  cow  that  was  killed  September  1,  1885,  that  bad  acute 
])leuro-pueumonia.    Irving  Cox  has  13  head,  5  of  which  could  only  be  inspected,  as 
the  balance  were  too  wild  to  catch.    Two  of  those  inspected  were  fouua  affected 
with  chronic  pleuro-pneumonia.    D.  M.  Brannock  had  17  head,  3  of  which  had  chronic 
]dcuro-pneumonia.    The  whole  herd  was  killed  and  burned  by  a  mob  on  the  night  of 
September  22,  1885. 

If  you  desire  the  niimes  of  the  7  head  affected  in  the  chronic  form  in  the  herd  that 
went  to  Tennessee,  I  can  get  them  and  the  herd  register  number  for  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  n.  WRAY, 
Feterinary  Inspector, 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

OUTBREAK  OF  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  MISSOURI. 

While  investigating  the  dissemination  of  the  contagion  from  the 
infected  herds  in  Illinois,  1  learned  from  the  l^Iessrs.  Tripp  that  a  young 
bull  had  been  sent  from  their  herd,  at  Peoria,  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Missouri,  which  they  thought  was  located  at  Clinton.    At  the  time  ol 
shipment  the  disease  had  just  appeared  among  their  cattle,  but  cue  or 
two  had  been  affected,  and  they  did  not  suspect  the  true  nature  of  the 
malady.    They  had  received  information  after  the  arrival  of  the  animal 
in  Missouri  that  it  was  in  good  health  and  apparently  thriving".     In 
order  that  I  might  be  promptly  informed  should  any  disease  be  con- 
veyed by  it,  I  wrote,  under  dated  of  October  18,  to  the  superintendent 
at  tbc  lunatic  asylum  No.  1  stating  the  facts  iii  regard  to  the  shii-^mei^l 
of  this  calf  from  Mr.  Tripp's  herd,  asking  in  regard  to  its  present  con- 
dition, and  requesting  early  information  in  case  any  symptoms  of  the 
disease  should  be  observed.    J\Ir.  C.  O.  Atkinson,  steward  of  the  State 
lunatic  asylum  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  replied  to  this  letter  ou  October  25,  stat- 
ing that  the  Messrs.  Tripp  had  informed  him  of  the  disease  in   t\ie\t 
1r*i  d,  and  that  they  had  at  once  separated  the  animal  which  had.  come 
from  there  and  kept  hiin  away  from  all  the  other  cattle  until  tlie  15t.li 
of  October.    He  also  stated  that  this  animal  and  all  the  others  on  their 
farm  were  well,  and  that  none  of  them  had  shown  any  signs  of  the  disease; 
also,  that  if  they  observed  any  suspicious  symptoms  they  would  notify 
the  Department  at  once.    !No  further  information  was  received,   in  re 
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gord  to  this  herd  until  late  iu  February,  1885,  when  the  following  let- 
ter, mentioning  the  existence  of  the  disease,  reached  the  Department: 

State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Fulton,  Mo.,  February  21,  1885. 

Sir  :  On  thfl  18th  of  October  of  last  year  you  wrote  making  inquiry  about  tbo  bull 
calf  wo  purcbased  of  Messrs.  Tripp,  of  Peoria,  111.  I  replied  at  once,  stating  wo  bad 
excluded  tbo  animal  from  contact  witb  all  otber  cattle,  tbat  bis  bcaltb  was  good,  as 
was  tbat  of  our  entire  berd.  We  kept  bim  apart  from  all  otber  cattle  for  one  bun- 
dred  days,  tbougb  be  was  in  tbe  bam  witb  our  berd  for  tbe  first  ten  days  after  we  re- 
ceived bim  from  Peoria.  His  boaltb  bas  been  apparently  good  up  to  tbe  present  time. 
If  at  any  time  be  bas  been  ailing  it  was  so  slisbt  as  to  escape  our  notice. 

Witbin  tbe  last  three  weeks  a  fatal  malady  nas  appeared  among  our  dairy  berd,  tbo 

rptoms,  from  tbe  first,  being  alarming  and  distressing.  Tbe  oowb  attacked  from 
first  breathe  very  rapidly  and  with  mucb  difficulty ;  mouth  open ;  tongue  pro- 
truded ;  frotby  saliva  (in  some  cases  mingled  witb  streaks  of  blood)  streams  u*om  tbo 
moutb  to  tbe  ground ;  legs  and  boms  cold ;  tenderness  alon^  tbe  spine :  little  or  no  ap- 
petite ;  restless,  witb  neck  extended  and  nose  lowered;  pulse  about  84. 

We  bave  examined  tbe  lungs  of  tbe  dead  animals  aud  find  tbem  more  or  less  bepa- 
tized  in  every  case.  In  two  cases  almost  tbe  entire  lungs  were  in  tbis  condition ;  in 
one  otber  partially  so^  and  in  one  only  the  upper  or  smaller  lobe  of  tbe  rigbt  lung  was 
in  tbis  condition.  Tins  last  cow  died  very  suddenly.  She  ate  bran  and  chop  at  4  o^lock 
in  tbe  morning.  Soon  after  she  was  discovered  to  be  broatbing  bard,  and  died  at 
about  10  o'clock  tbe  same  morning.  Tbe  walls  of  tbe  windpipe  in  this  case  were 
thickened  untU  tbe  air  passages  near  tbe  lungs  was  not  large  enough  to  admit  my 
little  finger. 

We  are  greatly  fearing  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  £rom  tlie  symptoms  given. 
What  is  your  opinion  f    And  wlmt  would  you  advise  f 
Youis,  lespectfuUy, 

C.  O.  ATKINSON,  Steward. 

P.  S.— Do  you  think  it  possible  tbe  buU  could  liavo  communicated  tbe  disease  with- 
out having  it  bimself  f 

0.  O.  A. 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 

WoBhingUyn,  D,  C, 

Dr.  Tmmbower,  who  was  then  in  Arkansas,  was  immediately  notified 
by  telegraph  to  proceed  to  Fnlton  and  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  affecting  these  cattle.  On  March  2  he  tele- 
graphed from  Fulton  that  an  examination  of  the  animals  confirmed  a 
strong  suspicion  of  plenro-pneumonia.  One  case  was  then  developing 
and  assuming  the  acute  type.  On  March  5  he  telegraphed  that  con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia  among  the  cattle  on  the  farm  was  positively 
ascertained  on  'post  mortem  examination.  One  acute  and  seven  chronic 
cases  remained  at  that  time.  On  March  5  Dr.  Trumbower  wrote  that 
9  head  had  died  or  had  been  killed  from  the  asylum  herd  since  the  mid- 
dle of  January  and  previous  to  his  arrival.  On  the  preceding  day  Dr. 
Smith  gave  him  permission  .to  destroy  a  cow  which  ho  discovered  to  be 
sick  on  the  morning  of  the  3d.  She  had  refused  to  eat  her  feed  during 
the  night  and  yielded  only  one-half  the  quantity  of  milk.  II or  temper- 
ature was  105.SO,  dullness  over  the  lower  half  of  the  left  lung  on  per- 
cussion. On  the  2d  he  had  picked  her  out  as  a  chronic  case,  together 
with  seven  others.  She  had  not  been  suspected  of  being  diseased  b}" 
the  dairymen,  and,  in  lact,  looked  better  on  the  2d  instant  than  many 
of  the  other  cattle  in  which  he  had  failed  to  detect  evidence  of  the 
disease.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  temperature  was  lOS^j  there 
was  a  slight  moan  and  rapid  effusion  going  on  into  the  chest.  She  was 
killed  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Smith  and  three  of  his  assistant  physicians. 
The  autopsy  showed  in  the  left  lung  the  typical  lesions  of  the  dise^xsej 
the  marbling  was  very  plain  with  interlobular  exudation,  infarction, 
and  an  organized  lymph  exudate  in  the  thorax.  The  witnesses  were 
Uioroughly  convinced  as  to  the  nature  of  tlio  disease.    Dr.  Trumbower 
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had  carefully  examined  the  bull  that  was  purchased  from  Mr,  Tripp  and 
found  circumscribed  dullness  ou  the  left  side  from  the  center  of  the 
lung  with  crepitation  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  chest  on  tberi^ht  side. 
The  herd  comprises  74  head,  including  calves,  yearlings,  bulls,  and 
cows. 

Dr.  Trumbower  urged  the  destruction  of  every  animal  on'tho  place  as 
the  only  means  of  promptly  extirpating  the  disease.  On  March  G  two 
other  cows  were  killed  in  the  iiresenco  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
State  lunatic  asylum  and  of  Professor  Sanboni,  dean  of  the  agricult- 
ural department  of  the  State  University.  One  of  these  presented  very 
marked  symptoms  of  pleuropneumonia  in  the  chronic  stage.  When 
killed  there  were  found  to  bo  very  strong  adhesions  of  the  ])osterior  lobe 
of  the  left  lung  to  the  ribs.  The  whole  surface  lying  against  the  dia- 
phragm was  firmly  attached  to  this  organ,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
dissect  it  away  without  cutting  into  cither  the  lung  or  the.  diaphragm. 
A  section  through  the  lung  opened  a  sac  12  inches  in  length  by  G  inches 
wide  in  the  center.  The  contents  were  partly  broken  down,  necrosed 
lung  and  necrosed  luu^;  tissue  and  the  pus  resulting  from  its  disintegra- 
tion. Ou  March  10  Dr.  Trumbower  wrote  that  he  had  just  made  two 
more  autopsies  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  a  special  com- 
mittee from  the  legislature.  These  were  very  marked  cases  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  convinced  the  committee  of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
On  the  9th  he  made  an  autopsy  to  demonstrate  the  disease  to  Hon.  N. 
D.  Thurmond  of  that  district.  Like  many  others,  Mr.  Thurmond  had 
been  skeptical  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble,  but  was  apparently  con- 
vinced after  seeing  this  case.  Of  the  25  milch  cows  remaining  in  the 
asylum  barn  on  the  10th  not  more  than  5  were  entirely  without  symp- 
toms of  the  plague. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  lung  plague  in  the  herd  belonging  to  the 
asylum  having  been  fully  established,  much  uneasiness  was  felt  by  the 
people  of  Callaway  and  surrounding  counties  lest  it  might  spread  to 
other  herds  and  localities.  That  they  might  have  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  the  Government  in  their  efforts  to  suppress  it  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  was  urgently  requested  to  i)ermit  Dr.  Trumbower  to  remain 
and  superintend  the  necessary  measures  for  its  extirpation.  Senators 
Cockrell  and  Vest  were  also  earnestly  appealed  to,  and  requested  to 
urge  upon  the  Commissioner  the  importance  of  lending  all  the  aid  in  his 
power.  Among  others  who  signed  these  appeals  were  the  following- 
named  citizens  of  Callaway  County:  Dr.  T.  K.  H.  Smith,  superintend- 
ent and  physician  State  lunatic  asylum ;  Charles  A.  Bailey,  William 
Harrison,  John  A.  Hockaday,  J.  L.  Erwin,  B.  P.  Bailey,  treasurer  State 
lunatic  asylum;  F.  Lorenz;  \V.  12.  Dawson,  J.  H.  Buchanan,  and  John 
II.  Carter,  members  of  city  council  of  Fulton ;  J.  B.  Snell,  mayor  of 
Fulton:  T.  A.  Baulwave,  city  attorney;  John  IVIcGregor,  councilman; 
W.  L.  Fisher;  J.  C.  Yantis  and  Edwin  Card,  members  State  lunatic 
asylum  board ;  George  Mclntire,  city  marshal  of  Fulton. 

On  March  19  Dr.  Trumbower  wrote  that  a  new  board  of  asylum 
managers  had  recently  been  ap|>ointed,  that  they  had  met  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  on  the  preceduag  day,  an<l  he  iuul  killed  1  sick  cow, 
to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  four  pliysicians  who  wero 
on  the  board.  Tiie  animal  presented  typical  lesions  of  the  disease,  and 
the  board  passed  the  i'ollowiug  preamble  and  resolutions: 

Whoroas  a  destructive  disoaflo  is  provaiHni^  in  the  berd  of  cattlo  Ixilonging  to  the 
institution,  some  16  or  17  head  liaviiigdiod  alrea«ly,  anda«  manj  more  showing  Hyni|>- 
toms  of  tho  diHoaae :  and 

Whereas  a  Uuitoa  States  veterinary  HUif;i'cin.  Dr.  M.  11.  Trumbower,  has  been  two 
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or  tlireo  weeks  making  full  and  thorongli  examiDation  of  eaiil  herd,  and  from  those 
investigations  and  post  mortem  oxamiilationfl  (one  of -wliicli  was  mado  in  the  presence 
of  the  board)  he  nuhcsitatlngly  pronounces  the  disease  to  ho  the  contagions  plciiro- 
pncmnonia;  and 

Whereas  said  Trumhower  declares  the  idcaof  qnanintininganinefiQcient  and  uucor- 
taiii  remedy  for  the  evil,  having  been  tried  and  found  unsuccessful  after  fifte^u  or 
ei;^]i tf.cn  months*  rigid  enforcement ;  and 
Whereas  the  cattle  interests  of  our  Stato  demand  the  stamping  out  of  the  disease: 
Jie^ohed,  That  the  superintendent  bo,  and  is  hereby,  instructed  to  kill  the  enliio 
herd  of  cattle  as  soon  as  ho  is  in  possession  of  an  opinion  from  the  State  attorney- 
^(  ueral  that  such  an  order  is  within  the  legal  power  of  this  board,  and  as  soon  as  tlie 
diagnosis  of  Dr.  Trombower  will  havo  been  ooniirmed  by  some  other  eminent  au- 
thority. 

Dr.  Hfigyard  was  selected  to  confirm  Dr.  Trumbower's  diagnosis.  On 
March  22,  Capt.  James  H.  Payne,  of  Kansas  City  stock-yards,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Matthews,  of  Kailsas  City,  jMr.  C.  M.  Lackland,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  accoin- 
pauicd  by  Veterinarians  Adair  and  Dundas,  of  Kansas  City,  and  by  Dr. 
Bates,  of  Bates  City,  arrived  at  Fulton  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  with  which  the  cattle 
were  affected. 

There  seemed  to  be  still  a  strong  feeling  that  some  mistake  had  been 
mado,  and  that  the  malady  was  not  pleuropneumonia.  The  veterina- 
rians first  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  appearance  which  the 
lungs  should  present  in  case  the  disease  was  pleuropneumonia.  They 
then  slaughtered  an  affected  animal  and  all  agreed  that  the  lesions  were 
those  of  this  disease,  and  all  these  parties  were  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  did  not  ask  for  the  slaughter  of  a  second  animal,  which  was 
offered,  if  they  desired  it.  On  the  morning  of  March  22,  the  bull  which 
came  from  Illinois  was  killed  in  presence  of  Dr.  Hagyard.  The  left 
lung  was  found  adherent  by  fibrous  bands  to  the  pleural  surface  of  the 
spinal  column  and  ribs.  In  the  anterior  lobe  four  small  cysts  were  found 
containing  lung  tissue  in  a  state  of  disintegration.  Another  animal  was 
killed  for  examination,  and  in  the  lung  was  found  a  very  ]arge  cyst  en- 
closing necrosed  lung  tissue.  The  lung  of  the  third  cow  contained  a 
somewhat  smaller  cyst,  which  was  evidently  not  of  so  long  standing  as 
in  the  other  case. 

Dr.  Hagyard  bad  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  disease  pleuropncu- 
monia,  and  the  other  veterinarians  were  equally  positive. 

On  March  27,  27  animals  of  the  asylum  herd  were  slaughtered  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Holcombe,  State  veterinarian  of  Kansas.  There  were 
only  3  of  these  which  did  not  show  some  evidence  of  lung  airection; 
many  of  them  had  encysted  masses  of  dead  lung.  The  following  day  5 
cows,  14  two-year-old  heifers,  and  13  yearling  heifers  were  slaughtered. 
Many  of  these  presented  evidence  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease.  On 
JMarch  31, 5  cows,  being  all  that  remained  of  the  herd,  were  slaughtered 
i!»  the  presence  of  the  cattle-owners  of  that  section,  who  held  a  meeting 
that  day  at  Fulton.  All  these  showed  plain  evidence  of  pleuro  pneu- 
monia. * 

The  following  telo;:5:nii  iVoni  Governor  .Marniadnke  and  Congressman 
Bland  needs  no  cxphmaLion: 

Jkffruson  City,  Mo.,  ^j>»  </  4,  18Fr>. 

Your  attention  is  reHpcctrnDy  invited  to  tLe  fact  tliat  in  tlio  county  of  Callaway, 
tins  Stati',  ploiiro-pueuniouia  txist.s  iu  a  dan;;i'i()iis  form,  alioctin^  several  bonis  of 
cattle,  ami  liable  toV]>reail  aiwl  nilcct  otber  benis  to  tbo  f^roat  dania^o  of  tbo  citizens 
tbereof.  It  w,  tbcroloro,  camrstly  requested  that  wbatover  power  you  may  bave  un- 
der the  hiwH  of  Confxress,  and  particularly  t)io  act  of  Congress  of  May  29,  1884,  be 
exercised  by  yon  in  tlio  niaoner  cont«niplated  by  snid  act  in  tbe  supprf^on  of  said 
disease,  and  to  nso  unoh  appropriation  and  nicaoA  as  may  be  autborizeu  by  snch  act  in 
this  behalf.    Imuiodiate  and  vigorous  action  is  reqaestod.    We  have  visited  the  local- 
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ity  affected,  and  can  cdrtifv  to  the  facts  above  stated.  Over  one  Iiundred  head  of  dis- 
eased cattle  have  been  killed,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  (Dr.  Trum- 
bower),  now  on  the  ground  by  authority  of  your  Department,  many  others  are  believed 
to  bo  affected.  The  citizens  of  the  county  are  doing  their  whole  duty  in  contributing: 
their  money  and  time  in  the  effort  to  stam]>  out  the  disease.  Dr.  Trumbower  has  given 
valuable  aid  by  his  skill  and  experience  m  the  detection  and  suppression  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  any  further  aid  your  Department  can  render  in  aid  of  the  efforts  of  the  pco- 
plo  of  the  county  will  be  of  great  value  to  them  and  the  State. 

The  State  authorities  will  use  all  the  limited  powers  given  them  to  co-operate  in 
stamping  out  the  plague. 

JOHN  S.  MARAIADUKE. 
R.  P.  BLAKD. 
Hon.  Norman  J.  Colmax, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture f  Washington^  D.  C. 

April  5,  Dr.  Trumbower  reported  that  18  animals  that  had  been 
grazing  in  a  field  adjoining  the  asylum  grounds  had  been  slaughtered, 
and  that  G  of  these  which  were  examined  after  death  were  plainly 
affected  with  the  disease.  A  rainstorm  prevented  the  examination  of 
the  remaining  12  carcasses.  Other  herds  had  also  been  exposed,  and, 
owing  to  the  danger  that  infected  animals  would  be  shipped,  the  follow- 
ing notice  was  sent  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Eailroad 
Company: 

DXPARTMZNT  OF  AGRICULTUHX, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industbt, 

Washington,  April  6, 1885. 

Sui :  Under  section  7  of  the  act  ostahlishing  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indnstry,  it  is 
my  duty  to  notify  you  that  the  oontagious  pleuro-pneumonla  of  cattte  exists  at  Pul- 
ton, Mo.;  and  in  that  vicinity,  and  that  to  receive  any  cattle  alTocted  with  this  disease 
for  shipment  wiU  render  your  company  liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed  in  said  act,  a 
copy  of  which  is  Inclosed  for  your  information  and  goidanco. 
Very  rospectfony, 

E.  A.  CABMAN, 
Acting  Commiiiioner. 
T.  B.  Blackstons,  Esq., 

President  Chicago  and  Alton  Bailroadf  Chicago,  III. 

About  this  time  requests  were  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  City  stock-yards  and  by  stockmen  in  other  sections  of  Missouri 
for  the  appointment  of  local  inspectors  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  ex- 
amine cattle  intended  for  shipment  and  certify  to  their  healthfulness. 
These  requests  were  occasioned  by  restrictions  placed  upon  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  from  this  State  by  the  authorities  of  other  Western 
States.  On  account  of  the  limited  number  of  employiSs  which  the  Bu- 
reau is  authorized  to  have  upon  its  roll  at  any  one  time,  it  was  clearly 
impossible  to  station  inspectors  in  the  various  parts  of  the  State  where 
they  were  desired. 

On  April  10,  Dr.  C.  B.  Michener,  of  New  York^  was  directed  by 
telegraph  to  proceed  at  once  to  Fulton,  Mo.,  and  assist  Dr.  Trumbower. 
It  was  hoped  that  by  a  rigid  supervision  and  isolation  of  the  cattle  in 
that  vicinity  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  inspectors  at  other  points, 
and  that  neighboring  States  could  be  induced  to  allow  unrestricted 
shipments  of  animals  from,  the  counties  that  had  not  been  infected. 

The  condition  of  affairs  on  April  19  is  summarized  in  the  following 
communication  from  Dr.  Trumbower,  and  in  the  notice  and  the  report 
of  the  citizens'  executive  committee  given  below: 

Fulton,  Mo.,  April  19, 1885. 
Sir  :  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  liead  of  cattle,  inclndmg  the  asylnm  herd,  have 
been  kiUed.    About  300. more,  which  are  now  known  to  have  been  directlv  exposed, 
•honld  be  IdUed.    From  500  to  800  others,  which  have  had  opportimitiee  lor  ex- 
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posare,  remain ;  they  have  not  yet  been  oxarainccl.    All  the  money  raised  for  the 
purchase  of  infected  herds  has  been  expended. 

We  are  still  sanguine  of  snccoss.    Two  conditions  exist  which  are  favorable,  viz., 
the  slow  extension  of  the  disease,  considering  the  opportunities  afforded ;  the  evidently 
mild  and  subacute  or  chronic  type  of  the  outtroak. 
Yours  truly, 

M.  R.  TRUMBOWER, 

Vetertnary  Inspector, 

Dr.  D.  E.  Sai.mox, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

The  following  is  tlic  appeal  issued  by  the  citizens'  exocutivo  commit- 
tee: 

To  the  people  of  Callaway  County: 

It  is  a  woU-cstablishod  fact  that  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  is  now  prevailing  to 
nil  alarming  extent  in  this  county.  The  executive  committee  have  already  discovered 
that  nearly  1,000  head  of  cattle  in  this  county  alone  have  been  exposed  to  the  disease. 

It  is  known  that  at  least  sixty  different  persons,  scattered  over  the  county,  have 
had  their  cattle  exposed,  and  how  much  further  it  may  have  extended  it  is  impossible 
to  say  until  further  examination  is  made.  Every  day's  work  of  the  committee  in- 
creaKos  the  nuniber  of  exposures.  Nor  are  the  contaminated  herds  confined  to  Fulton 
and  immediate  vicinity.  The  farther  from  Fulton  the  greater  the  number  of  exposed 
heail. 

The  disease  can  and  must  be  stamped  out  at  any  cost.  There  is  no  time  now  to  wait 
to  see  what  your  neighbor  will  do.  Business  In  onr  county  is  dead.  Our  cattle  are 
quarantined  in  the  county.  IIow  long  shall  this  stagnation  of  bosinoss  remain? 
When  will  you  be  able  to  ship  your  cattle  to  market f  There  is  but  one  answer: 
AVhcucver  you  can  say  to  the  world  pleuro-pneumonia  no  longer  exists.  What  class 
of  men  will  this  disease  most  affect  T  There  is  but  one  answer :  The  men  who  own 
the  greatest  n amber  of  cattle.  Why  stop  to  argue  the  (question  that  onr  merobants, 
our  doctors,  onr  lawyers,  our  smiths,  and  other  mechanics  are  as  much  affected  as  the 
cattlemen  f  You  know  the  cattlemen  are  vitally  interested,  and  to  the  cattlemen 
we  appeal  to  take  steps  to  protect  themselves. 

It  IS  useless,  it  is  suicidal,  for  the  people  of  Callaway  to  remain  idle  and  expect 
other  counties  to  do  for  them  what  they  will  not  do  for  themselves.  Whenever  our 
people  will  show  to  the  world  that  thejr  realize  the  importance  of  this  calamity  by 
putting  up  money  to  suppress  it,  then  will  the  other  counties  come  to  your  help,  and 
not  till  then.  Callaway  County  has  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  cattle,  nearly  every  dol- 
lar of  which  is  liable  to  be  lost.  If  your  dwelling-house,  worth  $1,000,  was  on  fire 
would  you  not  give  $100  to  save  it  t  How  much  have  the  people  given  to  save  the 
$1,000,000  exposed  T    Not  $3,000  ;  not  one-tliird  of  1  per  cent.  I 

Will  you  see  your  house  burn  to  the  ground  because  your  neichbor  won't  come  and 
help  you  put  out  the  firoT  That  is  what  the  cattlemen,  the  business  men,  all  the 
men  of  the  county  are  doing — waiting  for  their  neighbors  to  save  their  property. 
**  But,"  you  say,  '*  why  don^t  the  governor  call  tlie  legislature  together  and  get  the 
State  to  help  ust"  Is  the  State  more  interested  in  saving  your  property  than  you 
are  f  No  one  has  a  right  to  nsk  for  help  until  he  has  tiied  to  help  himself.  If  Calla- 
way County  will  subscribe  $15,000  to  stamp  out  pleuro-pneumonLa,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  an  equal  amount  will  be  furnished  outside  the  county.  One  man  in  Kansas  City 
has  already  offered  to  give  one-tenth  of  the  whole  cost,  not  exceeding  $50,000. 

WTiat  will  you  do  t  Go  to  work,  every  man  of  you.  See  your  neighbor ;  get  him 
to  subscribe  something. 

In  order  to  secure  concert  of  action  and  to  effect  a  more  thorough  organization  and 
to  devise  plans  for  raising  money,  we  hereby  call  upon  the  tax-payers  of  Callaway 
County,  tlie  cattlemen,  the  mulemcn,  the  mechanics,  the  merchants,  the  doctors,  the 
lawyers,  and  every  other  claas  or  profession  to  meet  at  Fulton  on  Saturday,  April  25, 
1885.  Come  one,  come  all !  Como  to  do  something!  If  you  will  come  in  the  right 
spirit,  our  word  lor  it,  in  thirty  days  every  cow  in  the  county  that  has  been  exposed 
to  pleuro-pneumonia  will  be  in  her  grave.    Ask  yonr  neighbor  to  come. 

J.  D.  HENDERSON,  County  Clerk, 
N.  D.  THURMOND,  Heprescntative, 
JOHN  A,  MOORE,  Treasurer, 

Finance  Committee  for  Callaway  County. 
C.  A.  BAILEY, 
JOHN  L.  ERWIN, 
SISEBA  THRELKELD. 

lueeutive  Committse. 
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The  8amo  committee  addressed  the  following  communication  to  tlio 
governor : 

TROGnKSS  OF  PLEURO-PXKUMOXIA. 

To  bis  excellency  John  S.  Marmaduke, 

Governor  of  Misiouri : 

The  undersigned  executive  committee,  appointed  March  31,  at  a  meeting  of  cattlo- 
nieu  in  Fulton,  to  take  Bteps  to  suppress  tUo  disease  of  plenro-pneumonia  amon<j  tlio 
cattle  of  Callaway  County,  submit  the  followinc:  Btatement  of  facts,  showing  tbo  ex- 
tent of  the  disease  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  spreading :  The  disease,  so  fa:-  as 
investigated,  has  been  found  to  have  originated  with  the  asylum  cattle.  The  asylum 
bought  a  bull  last  July  of  Mr.  Tripp,  near  Peoria,  111.  This  bull  ran  with  the  asylum 
herd  of  about  85  cattle  until  the  herd  was  slaughtered  in  March.  Of  the  83  asylum 
cattle  killed,  all  except  9  were  found  to  be  diseased,  some  slightly  and  others  indicat- 
ing that  the  tlisease  was  of  several  months'  duration.  The  spread  of  the  disease  out- 
side of  the  asylum  herd  can  bo  traced  almost  "entirely  to  cattle  formerly  owned  by 
Isaac  Owen  and  John  Lawther,  each  of  whose  farms  adjoins  the  asylum  lands  on  the 
oast,  there  being  only  a  fence  between  the  asylum  pastures  and  these  farms. 

Mr.  Owen  owned  28  head  of  cattle  since  the  appearance  of  the  disease  at  the  asy- 
lum, or,  rather,  since  the  Illinois  bull  was  brought  there.  Of  these  he  sold  to  W.  F. 
Nesbit,  3  miles  south  of  Fulton,  4  head,  which  were  placed  with  14  other  cattle  of 
Mr.  Nesbit's.  The  4  head  have  been  all  killed,  and  three  of  them  found  to  be  affected 
with  the  disease.  There  has  been  no  chance,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  for  the  disease 
to  spread  to  other  cattle  from  Nesbit's  herd,  except  to  the  cattle  on  county  farm. 
NesbiVs  cattle  at  one  time  wore  on  a  farm  adjoining  the  county  farm,  which  has  18 
head. 

Mr.  Owen  sold  to  Mr.  Gallagher,  8  miles  east  of  Fulton,  3  head  which  were  placed 
with  12  othei-s  of  Gallagher's  cattle.  The  3  purchased  of  Mr.  Owen  were  examined 
and  found  diseased.    All  of  Gallagher's  15  head  have  been  killed. 

The  following  cattle  have  been  exposed  to  Gallagher's,  all  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood :  Frank  Smith,  5  head ;  Christopher,  2  head ;  Willis  Dearing,  number  not 
known ;  Calicote,  2  head ;  James  B.  Smith.  2  head;  Glover,  1  head ;  Garrett,  6  head ; 
Lawronoo,  7  head  j  Sigman,  8  head.  Mr.  Lawrence's  cattle  have  been  runninp  out, 
and  wo  cannot  tell  how  many  they  may  have  come  in  contact  with.  Nor  is  it  yet 
known  that  any  cattle  that  have  been  exposed  to  Gallagher's  have  the  disease,  as  it  is 
yet  too  early  to  tell. 

Mr.  Owen  sold  to  Jack  Muir,  5  mile*  north  of  Fulton,  3  head,  which  were  put  with 
11  head  of  Mulr's  cattle,  14  head  of  Cook  &  Houf's,  and  7  head  of  I.  H.  Dunham's. 
The  3  purchased  of  Owen  were  killed  and  all  found  dlBeascd.  The  rest  of  Owen's  herd, 
18  in  number,  have  been  killed,  and  of  6  examined  after  they  were  killed,  all  were 
diseased. 

Mr.  Ballinger,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Owen,  had  2  cows  that  were  with  Mr.  Owen's  cat- 
tle about  Christmas.  They  have  been  examined,  but  there  could  bo  found  no  indica- 
tions of  the  disease  yet. 

J.  L.  Erwin  bought  a  cow  of  Mr.  Owen  September  1 ;  she  was  placed  with  Irwin's 
herd  of  about  140,  was  killed  some  time  since  and  found  not  diseased. 

I.  H.  Dunham's  farm  adjoins  Mr.  Owen  on  the  east.  Mr.  Dunham  had  13  head  ex- 
posed to  the  Owen's  herd,  and  5  of  Mr.  Dunham's  cattle  have,  upon  examination,  been 
ibnnd  diseased. 

I'Vank  Massey  has  2  cows  and  Louis  Stambaugh  4  head  that  have  been  exposed  to 
the  Dunham  cattle.  Mosby,  Wilb*  &  Berry  have  13  head  exposed  to  Dunham's  an<l 
2  diseased.  Monroe  White  has  1  cow  that  has  been  running  with  Mr.  Owen's  cat- 
tle. Mr.  Freiberger  10  or  12  head  that  have  been  running  with  Mr.  White's  cattle. 
Louis  Baker  baa  10  head  that  have  been  running  with  Freiberger'b. 

The  above  gives  the  number  found  to  be  diseased  and  exposed  to  the  disease  through 
Mr.  Owen's  herd. 

John  Lawther  was  trading  extensively  iu  cattle  last  fall  and  siimnier,  and  also  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Yet  it  is  not  known  how  many  cattle  he  had  on  his  place  that  have 
been  exposed  to  the  asylum  herd,  lie  Kold  a  cow  In  Mr.  Gross,  in  Fulton,  piobably  in 
February  or  March.  This  cow  was  examined  by  Dr.  Trumbower  and  ho  pronouiiced 
her  diseased.  She  was  kilU-d  and  found  diseased.  While  Mr.  Gross  had  her  she  was 
in  a  lot  adjoining  a  lot  whi«^h  W.  B.  Tucker  kept  several  head  in.  The  town  cows  run- 
ning on  the  streets  could  also  come  in  contact  with  her. 

Mr.  Lawther  sold  1  cow  lo  Mr.  Herckenrath,  in  Fulton.  So  far  no  indications  of 
disease.  lie  also  sold  I  cow  to  J.  L.  Erwin,  1  mile  north  of  Fulton,  on  Febniary  3. 
She  was  examined  by  Dr.  Trumbower  on  the  14th  instant  and  pronounced  diseased. 
She  was  killed  on  the  17th  and  found  badly  diseased.  This  cow  was  with  Mr.  Erwin's 
herd  of  about  140,  mostly  milch  cows. 

The  cow  bonght  of  Lawther  hod  a  young  calf  which  Mr.  Erwin  placed  with  his  own 
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calTcs,  22  of  which  vere  sold  to  Jetiy  Mnir  on  March  4.  Muir  sold  the  Erxrin  calves 
to  Tyler. 

ilr.  Lawther  ©old  to  Cook  &  Ilonf,  5  milea  north  of  Falton,  14  head,  \rhioli  wiiv 
put  with  their  other  cattle,  50  or  CO  in  nnmher.  They  »old  some  of  the  La'wther  rat- 
tle to  the  asylum  for  beef.  Several  were  shipped  to  Saint  Louis,  1  90UI  to  lUs^rjie 
Craig  in  the  neighborhood,  2  to  Jerry  Moir,  also  in  the  same  neiphliorhtXHl.  The  cue 
sold  to  Craij^  has  been  killed  and  found  diseased,  and  lo  head  still  in  Cook  vV  Honf's 
po?iCiN>ion  that  were  e3kpos<ul  have  boeu  coudenmed  and  will  be  killed.  Tlu*  one  s*»id 
to  Geor^  Craig  carae  in  contact  with  4  others  and  was  in  a  field  adjoinin*;  4i*  others, 
CcKik  &  Houf  sold  1  of  the  Lawther  cows  to  Goor^©  Gilmore,  7  milea  north  of  Fulton. 

Lawther  eold  42  head  to  Davis  &.  Co.,  which  were  wintered  sinco  January  on  T.  Iv, 
&  W.  T.  Brookb's  farm,  7  miles  west  of  Falton.  J.  R.  Baker,  12  miles  northwest  of 
Fnlton,  bought  'i5  hea<l  of  these  cattle.  Lawther  also  sold  to  Stephen  Pugh,  5  inilos 
northeast  oX  Fulton,  about  January  1,  12  head,  now  on  Pugh's  farm  with  about  «H) 
others. 

Lawther  eohl  to  ITood,  in  Audrain  County*  15  head.  Hood  lives  south  of  Mexico. 
Lawther  says  the  Hood  cattle  had  the  same  chance  to  contract  the  di8oa5o  as  others 
of  his  cattle'  that  had  been  found  diseased. 

Petrie  adjoins  the  asylum.    He  had  8  head  killed,  and  all  were  found  disoase<l. 

Shadriok  adjoins  Petrie,  has  1  cow,  been  examined,  but  no  disease  discovered  as 
yet. 

Kirk  adjoins  Petrie,  has  5  head,  but  no  indications  of  disease. 

Debo  adjoins  the  asylum,  and  has  2  cows  ;  examined,  and  1  found  disease4l. 

Velte  adjoins  the  asylum  and  Debo's  place.    Has 6  head:  1  found  diRoascd. 

James  Wood  has  1  cow  that  ha<l  access  to  the  pasture  where  the  Illinois  bull  was 
kept,  and  was  bred  to  this  bull.    Examined,  but  no  indications  of  disease  found. 

Henry  Nichols  has  1  cow  pastured  in  lot  adjoining  the  Hlinois  bull  lot.  Examined 
and  no  trace  of  disease  found. 

Jeff.  Williamson  has  IS  head  pastured  in  lot  adjoining  the  asylum  pasture.  Exam- 
rnod  and  indications  of  disease  found.  Mr.  Williamson  sold  to  T.  D,  Brooks  last 
fall  3  calves.    Brooks  lives  17  miles  southwest  of  Fulton. 

MUton  Finley  has  1  cow ;  ran  on  commons  and  was  exposed  to  the  Illinois  bnll. 
Not  examined. 

Mrs.  Bush,  1  cow  exposed  as  above.    Not  examined. 

Dick  Davis,  south  of  Fulton,  had  a  steer  that  jumped  in  with  asylum  herd ;  now 
with  W.  F.  Nesbit's  herd. 

W.  B.  Tucker,  in  Fulton,  has  6  head  that  have  been  with  asylum  cattle. 

Henry  Kibby,  1  cow  running  on  commons  about  town,  supposed  for  some  time  to 
have  been  diseased.  Killed  a  few  days  since  and  found  to  have  been  diseased  and 
presented  a  case  of  recovery. 

E.  M.  Hemdon,  in  Fnlton,  had  1  cow  bred  to  the  old  asylum  bull  six  or  seven 
months  since.  Killed  and  badly  diseased.  This  cow  was  taken  to  fisrm.  2  miles 
north  of  Fnlton,  and  ran  in  a  tield  to  herself.  Fisher's  cattle  across  the  public  road 
from  her.    Cattle  running  out  may  have  been  exposed  to  her. 

Jesse  Darby,  12  miles  west  of  Fulton,  bought  2  or  3  calves  from  the  asylum  last 
taM  ;  no  examination  made  yet. 

Dr.  McSchooler,  r^  miles  north  of  Jefferson  City,  bought  bull  calf  from  asylum  last 
November.    Calf  died  March  1  with  symptoms  indicating  the  disease. 

John  Brown,  of  Audrain,  bought  on  the  2d  of  March,  at  Fulton  stock  sales,  about 
20  head  of  cattle,  sold  by  Hyten  Bros.,  who  lived  10  miles  southwest  of  Fulton. 
They  were  taken  to  Brown's  farm  in  Audrain.  It  is  not  known  that  they  had  any 
chance  to  contract  the  disease.  The  only  circumstance  connected  with  this  henl  is 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  Fulton,  where  it  is  known  that  the  disease  does  oxist^  but 
it  is  not  known  that  they  came  in  contact  with  diseased  animals. 

J.  N.  Duttou,  of  Readsville,  16  ndles  east  of  Fulton,  and  only  2  or  3  tailes  fVom 
Montgomery  County  line,  bought  6  head  from  Jerry  Muir  and  placed  them  with  9 
of  his  other  cuttle  on  his  farm.  It  is  claime^l  that  these  cattle  have  never  been  ex- 
X^osed.     Wo  do  not  know. 

Joe  Holmes,  7  miles  south  of  Fulton,  bought  a  calf  of  Iluggot,  at  asylum.  Cow 
since  died  with  strong  probability  that  she  had  disease. 

J.  W.  Roberts,  5  miles  northeast  of  Fulton,  bought  4  head  from  Jack  Muir  on 
March  1,  and  placed  them  with  his  other  cattle. 

Benjamin  Scroggins.  south  of  town,  has  1  cow  that  ran  out  and  was  ex]»oeed  to 
the  Illinois  bull  hi.st  fall. 

The  committee  have  killed  to  date  the  following  cattle :  Owens  18,  Craig  1.  Neshit 
3,  Jack  Muir  3,  Gross  1,  Kibby  1,  Gallagher  ir»,  Petrie  8.  McS<liooler  I,  Hemdon  1, 
Erwin  1,  Cook  &  Houf  2— total,  55.  This  does  not  inchido  aMylum  herd  of  a"»,  killed 
by  the  managers. 

There  are  in  Fulton,  as  nbownby  the  assessment,  198  head  of  cows;  38  of  tbem  have 
boen  examined  by  Dr.  Trumbower,  and  4  out  of  the  38  were  found  diseased.    These 
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animals  have  been  ranning  at  large  dnring  the  whole  winter,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  many  others  they  may  have  infected. 

There  have  been  stock  sales  in  Polton  on  the  first  l2[onday  in  each  month  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  On  some  days  probably  200  or  300  head  of  cattle  were  sold,  and  car- 
ried to  different  and  remote  parts  of  the  connty,  and  many  of  them  to  adjoining 
counties.  Wo  cannot  tell  whether  the  disease  was  taken  with  them  or  not;  we  sim- 
ply give  the  possibilities. 

The  committee  finds  at  least  fifty  to  sixty  persons  who  have  had  their  cattle  ex- 
posed, not  counting  the  individual  exposures  in  Fulton.  Some  of  these  have  only 
from  1  to  6  head.  Others  own  from  10  to  50  head.  We  find  to  date  about  1,000  cattle 
have  been  exposed  directly  or  indirectly,  and  our  work  of  discovery  is  not  yet  com- 
}>lete.  Wo  shall  continue  our  investigations,  and  hope  in  another  week  to  mi^e  a 
much  fuller  and  more  accurate  report  l£an  this. 

WHAT  SHALL  BB  DONEf 

Wo  have  had  no  trouble  to  induce  parties  to  have  their  cattle  killed  when  we  had 
the  money  to  pay  for  them.  But  our  means  have  been  very  limited.  So  far  all  the 
money  at  our  disposal  was  the  amount  raised  at  our  first  meeting— about  $2,600,  with 
only  about  $1,400  paid  in.  It  is  our  object  now  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  exposures, 
so  as  to  estimate  the  probable  amount  necessary  to  suppress  the  disease.  Wo  shall 
do  all  in  our  power  to  suppress  the  disease,  but  if  a  stronger  power  than  individual 
eftbrt  does  not  interpose,  how  long  will  it  remain  suppress^  1 

The  stables  and  pastures  where  the  diseased  animals  have  been  running  should  bo 
quarantined,  as  it  were,  for  a  year.  There  ought  to  be  some  law  that  will  compel  the 
owners  of  such  stables  and  pastures  not  to  allow  cattle  to  be  put  in  them  for  at  least 
a  year. 

The  county  finance  committeo  appointed  by  the  State  finance  committee,  of  which 
you  are  chairman,  has  called  a  meeting  of  tho  citizens  of  this  county  to  meet  at  Ful- 
ton on  the  25th  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  What  the  outcome  will  be  we  can- 
not telL 

The  spread  of  the  disease  is  simply  appalling.  It  can  be  more  easily  suppressed  than 
hereafter.  If  it  is  not  suppressed  who  will  be  rcsponsiblo  T  Let  our  State  authorities 
answer. 

Believing  that  you,  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  State,  are  fully  alive  to  the  great 
interest  at  stake,  and  that  you  feel  the  ereat  responsibility,  and  will  do  all  you  can 
to  deliver  the  people  from  the  effects  of  this  sad  calamity,  we  remain, 
Kcspectfully,  your  most  obedient  senrants, 

C.  A.  BAILEY, 
J.  L.  ERWIN, 
SISERA  THRELKELD, 

Executive  CommiUee. 

Fulton,  April  20, 1885. 

lu  answer  to  a  tclepfam  Dr.  Trarabower  telegraphed,  on  April  18, 
that  cattle  were  bein^r  driven  out  of  Callaway  and  shipped  in  adjoining 
counties,  and  that  railroad  agents  in  this  (Callaway)  County,  outside  of 
Fulton,  received  cattle  for  shipment.  The  followiu|r  notice  was  there- 
fore sent  to  tlie  vice-president  of  tho  Missouri  Pacific  llailroad,  and  a 
similar  one  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  tho  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Kailroad : 

Dkpartmknt  op  Agiuculturk, 
HuRKAU  OK  Animal  Industry, 

lyashingion,  April  20,  IbR"*. 
Sir  :  I  have  jnst  l>oen  informod  liy  Drs.  Michcnor  and  Trumbowor,  inspectors  c»f  tlio 
Bnrfnii  of  Animal  Industry,  that  cattle  which  may  have  boon  expostnlto  pleuro-puon- 
niouia  are  being  shipped  by  rail  from  variouR  stations  in  Callaway  County,  Missouri, 
and  also  being  driven  for  shipment  to  stations  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Andrain, 
Boone,  Montgomery,  Cole,  and  Osage. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  your  attention  to  sections  G  and  7  of  tho  act  estab- 
lishing the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  provides  a  penalty  for  receiving  affected 
animals  for  shipment.  Considering  the  great  danger  to  tho  whole  cattle  industry  of 
the  country  from  this  disease,  will  you  not  prohibit  shipments  of  cattle  from  stations 
in  the  conntics  above  named,  except  when  accompanied  by  certificates  of  health 
fipom  our  inspectors  T    Answer. 

NORMAN  J.  COLMAN, 

Commisfioner  of  AgticuUure, 
R.  S.  Hayes,  Esq., 

JP^st  Vioe-Freaident  Misiouri  Paeyio  Bailroad^  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
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So  maDy  animals  had  beon  exposed  to  the  contagioD,  and  th^e  was 
such  imminent  danger  of  the  infection  of  other  States,  and  even  of  the 
ranges  of  the  Territories,  while  the  restrictions  on  interstate  commerce 
promised  to  become  a  source  of  even  greater  loss,  it  was  deemed  very 
desirable  from  a  national  point  of  view  to  use  every  possible  melons  of 
stamping  oat  the  disease  at  once  and  thoroughly.  On  consideration  it 
appeared  that  the  animal  industry  law  might  be  so  construed  as  to 
allow  the  use  of  the  unexpended  part  of  the  appropriation  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  diseased  or  exposed  animals,  providing  this  was  considered  as  an 
act  of  disinfection.  Accordingly  a  letter  of  inquiry  was  addressed  to 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

Djepartment  op  Aghiculture, 
Bureau  ok  Animal  Industry, 
Waahington,  D.  C,  April  Id,  IQfio, 
Bir:  I  dosiro  to  call  yoar  attODtion  to  tLe  act  eatablishing  the  Bareau  of  Auimal 
Industry,  approved  May  lil),  1.'584,  and  to  ask  your  opisiou  as  to  tbo  proper  coustruc- 
tion  to  bo  given  the  words  ''  and  in  such  disinfection  and  quarantine  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  one  State  or  Territory  into 
another,"  which  may  be  found  just  preceding  tbo  close  of  the  third  section.  The  law 
was  the  result  of  a  demand  for  a  measure  for  the  suppression  of  the  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia of  cattle,  and  while  other  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  of  domestic 
animals  were  included  among  those  to  be  investigated  and  suppressed,  that  of  con- 
tagious plcuro-pooumonia  was  regarded  as  of  paramount  importance.  As  this  disease 
is  incurable,  and  the  only  way  of  suppressing  it  is  by  the  slaughter  of  diseased  and 
infected  animols,  I  desire  to  know  if,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  ''disinfection" 
is  used  in  the  law,  I  am  not  authorized  to  purchase  diseased  and  infected  onimiJs  for 
the  purpose  of  slaughter,  i.  0.,  "disinfection.'' 

The  Ycterinory  profession  the  world  over  unites  in  recommending  the  slaughter  of 
animals  affected  with  pleuro-pncumonia  as  the  most  essential,  in  utot  the  indispen- 
sable, measure  of  disinfection  for  this  disease,  and  this  yiow  is  now  accepted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  including  Great  Brit-ain,  Qoimanyi 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  France. 
An  early  reply  is  requested. 
Very  respectfuUy, 

NORMAN  J.  COLMAN, 


non.  A.  n.  Garland, 
Aitorney-Oeneral. 


Commisrioner, 


The  reply  to  this  letter  is  given  below : 

DEt»ARTMENT  OF  JUSTICB, 

Washinffton,  April  21,  1885. 

Sir:  Yours  of  the  18th  instant  calls  attention  to  the  act  of  1884,  chapter  60,  en- 
titled, '*  To  provide  means  for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia^" 
&c.,  and,  referring  particularly  to  words  giving  you  power  to  expend  money  "  m 
such  disinfection  and  quarantine  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease  from  one  State  or  Territory  into  another,"  asks  whether  by  these  words  you 
are  not  **  authorized  to  purchase  diseased  and  infected  animals  tor  the  purpose  of 
slaughter  i,  e.,  disinfection." 

At  the  same  time  yon  state  that  the  destruction  of  animals  infected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia is  recognized  by  experts  as  the  only  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  spread 
of  that  disease. 

Conceding  that  this  opinion  exists  and  is  woU  founded,  I  nevertheless  think  that 
(he  statute  in  question  docs  not  confer  power  to  purchase  and  slaughter  such  animals. 

You  will  observe  that  the  statut-e  malces  distinction  betwixt  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  regards  the  duties  which  it  assigns  to  United 
States  officials.  In  the  former  case  only  are  such  officials  expressly  directed  **  to  re- 
quire the  destruction  of  infocted  animals."  The  officials  so  empowered  are  not  even 
in  tli:it  case  such  as  belong  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  Commis- 
siuiiorsof  the  District;  or  in  other  woros  the  local  authorities,  such  as  answer  to  the 
oxcciitivo  authorities  of  the  States.  For  the  destruction  of  infected  animals  within 
this  District,  therefore,  a  co-operation  is  provided  between  its  legislature  (viz..  Con- 
caress,  the  statute  in  question  affording  such  co-operation),  and  the  local  executive. 
My  understanding  is,  that  the  same  co-operation  is  intended  also  where  such  animals 
are  to  be  destroyed  elsewhere.    And  I  odd  that  inasmuch  as  Congress  has  not  pro- 
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vided  for  **  purchase"  of  these  aiiimals  -within  tho  District,  I  i>rosnme  tho  more  that 
it  does  not  intend  tho  appropriation  contained  in  the  act  eo  to  be  applied  anywhere. 
Tho  diseased  animal,  a^  iu  ordiuary  cases,  peril  nuo  domino,  the  liastenin^  of  sncli 
event  upon  public  grounds,  being,  to  all  appearance,  supposed  by  Congress  to  iilTord 
no  ground  for  eettiug  up  a  market  for  such  animal,  wherein  tho  public  is  to  "be  pur- 
chaser. 

The  act  in  question  being,  as  probably  waa  autidpated,  tho  first  of  a  series  r.pon 
that  subject,  is  consequently  somewhat  general  and  merely  tentative  iu  its  provisions ; 
a'*,  for  instance,  was  the  ca»e  in  analogous  recent  legislation  establishin;-;  a  National 
Board  of  Health.  As  tho  results  of  experience  and  observation  accumulate  upou 
the  to)>ic  of  which  you  speak,  no  doubt  more  definite  legislatiou  is  intouded. 

Section  3,  to  which  you  refer,  authorizes  the  regulations  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  supposes  th.at  these  may  be  adopted  by  State  executive  authorities; 
or,  as  an  alternative,  supposes  regulations  by  Stat^  executive  authorities  -which  in 
turn  it  empowers  the  Commissioner  to  adopt.  In  either  case  of  course  such  State 
executive  action  is  to  bo  authorized  by  competent  State  legislation.  The  section  then 
proceeds  to  suppose  a  time  for  action  to  arrive,  and  to  be  notified  by  some  proper 
State  authority  to  the  Commissioner.  And  thereuj)ou  tho  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized, as  you  quote,  to  spend  money  for  the  quarantine  action  required  by  the  partic- 
ul«r  exigency. 

There  is,  however,  as  I  repeat,  no  provisions  for  purchasing  the  diseased  animals. 
The  question,  at  whoso  loss  any  necessary  destruction  of  these  may  be,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  quarantine,  and  tho  powers  of  the  Commissloucp- arc  incident  to  quarantino 
only ;  it  being  important,  of  course,  that  for  tho  purpose  of  executing  these  he  shall 
have  acquired  information  and  come  to  conclosions  in  the  way  indicated  by  sections. 
Very  respectfully, 

A.  n.  GARLAND, 

Attorney' Ooieral, 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

A  Bimilar  letter  to  that  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  18th  of  April  to 
tho  Attorney-General  was  forwarded  to  the  First  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  and  was  promptly  replied  to  as  follows : 

Trkasury  Department, 
First  Comptroller's  Office, 
Wa$1iington,  !>.  C,  April  21,  1885. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  request  asking  my  construction  of  tho  act  of  May  20,  1884, 
"for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,"  and  especially  that  porliou 
of  the  same  giving  you  the  authority  to  expend  the  amount  appropriated  as  is  em- 
braced in  the  following  words,  "And  in  such  disinfection  and  quarantine  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  one  State  or  Territory 
into  auother,  "  I  have  to  state : 

The  power  given  to  tho  Commissioner  by  said  act  seems  to  be  broad  and  unlimited 
as  to  the  means  to  be  used  by  him  to  carry  out  said  disinfection  and  quarantine,  and 
It  is  my  opinion  that  he  can  cause  such  investigation  to  be  made  in  regard  to  tho 
matters  mentioned  in  said  act  as  he  may  deem  proper,  and  then  use  such  means  as  he 
deems  best  to  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  same.  If  he  regards  tho 
slaughter  of  the  infected  animals  necessary  to  carry  out  such  objects  and  purposes  he 
may  do  so,  but  he  cannot  expend  any  more  than  the  amount  appropriated  untler  any 
state  of  the  case.  He  must  keep  himself  -within  the  limits  of  said  appropriation  in 
carrying  out  said  act. 
Very  respectfuUy, 

M.  J.  DURHAM, 

CampiroUcr. 
Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner  of  Agriotdture. 

On  the  23d  day  of  the  same  month  the  following  additional  letter  was 
received  from  the  First  Comptroller : 

.   Treasury  Department, 

First  Comptroller's  Office, 
Washington^  D.  C,  April  23,  188o. 
Sir  :  I  have  Just  received  a  note  from  the  Attorney-General  stating  that  he  had 
written  you  an  opinion  as  to  your  powers  under  the  plouro-pnoumonia  act  adverse  to 
the  one  that  I  had  given  you. 
In  that  note  ho  refers  to  the  unofflcial  interview  ho  and  I  had,  but  he  concludes, 
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nymn  a  more  tIioronf!:li  examination  of  tho  whole  case,  that  perhaps  the  off-hand  opin- 
icni  lio  gave  me  was  incorrect. 

1  aiu  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  I  was  when  ■writing  to  you,  but  perhaps  for  groater 
CHution  you  bad  liettcr  act  upon  the  opiniou  given  by  him,  as  he  is  a  higher  ollicer  of 
tlio  (Jovcmuient  than  myself. 

I  <lcem  ibis  explanation  necessary  to  both  tho  Attorney-General  and  myself,  as  I 
said  to  you  that  I  bad  consulted  him  privately  about  the  matter,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  ho  addresses  nio  as  he  has  done  to-day,  to-wit,  that  ho  hatl  changed  his  mind 
upon  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  tho  whole  act. 
Very  respectlully, 

M.  J.  DURHAM, 

Comptroller, 

Hon.  NORMAK  J.  COLMAK, 

CommishioHcr  of  J^fricuUure, 

On  the  receipt  of  the  Comptroller's  letter  of  April  21,  rales  and  rcfx- 
ulations  for  the  extermination  of  the  infected  herds  in  co-opieration  ^vith 
the  State  authorities  were  telegraphed  to  Governor  Marmaduko  and 
were  accepted  by  him.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
second  letter  of  the  Comptroller,  however,  made  it  necessary  to  with- 
draw such  of  the  regulations  as  made  it  obligator}^  for  the  Department 
to  pay  for  shiughtcred  animals. 

To  guard  against  the  shipment  of  infected  cattle  the  following  notice 
was  inserted  in  the  newspai>ers  published  in  the  locality  where  the  dis- 
ease existed : 

KOTICE    IN    REOAJtD   TO    CONTAGIOUS   PLBURO-PNEUMOXIA    IN    CALLAWAY  COUNTY, 

Missouia. 

Dkpartmbkt  of  Agricxtlturb, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
n^ashingtonf  D,  C,  April  20, 1885. 

In  accordance  \7ith  section  7  of  an  act  establishing  tho  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
I  hereby  give  notice  that  contagious  plenro-pneumonia  oxista  among  certain  herds  of 
cattle  in  Callaway  County,  Missouri.  Having  been  informed  that  parties  are  driying 
and  shipping  cattle  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  this  disease  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  interested  persona  to  the  following  sections  of  the  law,  and 
to  state  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  stricily  enforce  tho  provisions  of  these  sec- 
tions : 

Sec.  C.  That  no  raiii-oad  company  within  the  Unite<l  States,  or  the  owners  or  mas- 
ters of  any  steam  or  sailing  or  other  vessel  or  boat,  shall  receive  for  transportation 
or  transport  from  ono  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  from  any  State  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  from  tlio  District  into  any  State,  any  live  stock  affected  with  any 
contagious,  infecrions,  or  communicable  disease,  and  especially  the  disease  known  Jis 
pleuio-pnennionia  ;  nor  shall  any  person,  company,  or  coi*poration  deliver  for  such 
transportation  to  any  railroad  company,  or  master  or  owner  of  any  boat  or  vessel,  any- 
live  stock,  knowing  tbem  to  bo  affected  with  any  contagions,  infectious,  or  communi- 
cable disease;  nor  shall  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  drive  on  foot  or  trans- 
port in  private  conveyance' from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  trom  any  State 
into  tho  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  the  District  into  any  State,  any  live  stock,  know- 
ing them  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious,  infections,  or  commnnicable  disease,  and 
especially  the  disease  known  as  plenro-pneumonia:  Provided^  That  tho  so-called  sple- 
netic or  Texas  fever  shall  not  be  considered  acontagious,  infections,  or  communicable 
disease  within  the  meaning  of  sections  4,  5,  G.  and  7  of  this  act,  as  to  cattle  being 
transported  by  rail  to  market  for  slaughter,  when  the  same  are  unloaded  only  to  be 
fed  and  watered  in  lots  on  the  way  thereto. 

Skc.  7.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  notify,  in 
writing,  the  proper  oilicials  or  agents  of  any  railroad,  steamboat,  or  other  transporta- 
tion company  doing  business  in  or  through  anj  infected  locality,  and  by  ]niblicati«)n 
in  such  newspape.rs  as  he  may  select,  of  the  existence  of  said  contagion  ;  and  any  per- 
son or  persons  operating  any  such  railroad,  or  master  or  owner  of  any  boat  or  vehsvl, 
or  owner  or  custodian  of  or  person  having  control  over  such  cattle  or  other  live  stock 
within  such  infected  district,  who  shall  knowingly  violate  the  provisions  of  section  t> 
of  this  act,  shall  bo  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished 
by  a  line  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  ^^,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  nioro 
than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  lino  and  imprisonment. 

KOKMAN  J.  COLMAN, 

Commiisioncr  of  Agriculture, 
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The  following  reply  to  inquiries  of  Dr.  Trumbower  is  of  interest  in 
this  connection : 

Depahtment  of  Aoricxtlture, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Washivgton,  D,  C,  April  25,  1885. 
This  Depai'tment  has  do  anthority  to  appoint  sub-agents  such  as  you  refer  to.    I 
asked  the  railroad  companies  to  refuse  cattle  offered  for  shipment  from  the  suspected 
counties  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  health  from  you.    This  plan  would  re- 
quire no  additional  force,  and  is  tlio  only  one  practical.    When  o\vner8  resist  inspec- 
tion we  have  no  power  to  enforce  it.    Can  only  depend  on  State  law  for  power  to  in- 
spect and  quarantine.    Parties  shipping  affected  cattle  into  another  State  are  the  only 
ones  subject  to  the  penalties  of  our  law.    The  Attorney-General  decides  that  we  can- 
not pay  for  slaughtered  animals. 

NOKMAN  J.  COLMAN, 

CommxsBxoner* 
Dr.  M.  R.  Trumbowkr, 

Fulton^  Mo, 

As  the  movement  of  cattle  from  Missouri  through  Kansas  City  to  the 
Western  States  was  almost  completely  suspended  by  local  restrictions, 
and  as  many  requests  were  received  for  an  inspector  at  Kansas  City 
who  could  grant  certificates  of  health  and  to  allow  the  trade  in  healthy 
cattle  to  be  resumed,  Dr.  Trumbower  was  stationed  at  E^nsas  City  to 
perform  this  duty.  Dr.  C.  B.  Michener,  who  had  been  for  some  time  at 
Fulton  assisting  Dr.  Trumbower,  was  left  in  charge  at  that  point. 
.  The  following  document,  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  Missouri  State 
board  of  agriculture,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection : 

missouri's  distress  and  danger. 

Office  of  Secretary, 
*  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Columhiaf  Mo.,  May  1, 1885. 
We,  tho  nndorsignod  executive  committee  of  the  State  board  of  Ot^cnlture,  do 
hereby  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  board,  J.  W.  Sanborn,  to  organize  ways  and 
means  to  raise  money  and  dispose  of  it  in  such  mianncr  as  vriU  contribute  to  stamp 
out  the  cattle  disease  now  so  proyalont  in  Callaway  County,  this  State,  and  report  to 
this  committee  firom  time  to  time. 

JOHN  WALKEB. 
H.  ESBAUGH. 
J.  W.  SANBOEN. 

Under  the  action  thus  taken  the  secretary  receiyod  from  Ms  ozcellcnoy,  John  S.  Mar- 
maduko,  the  following  indorsement  by  telegram,  namely : 

**  Yours  of  yesterday  received.  I  heartily  indorse  and  commend  tho  plan  adopted 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  agriculture.  The  State  treasurer  is  away 
just  now,  but  I  will  vouch  for  his  acceptance  of  the  trust.  Make  your  arrangements 
carefully  that  no  error  or  confusion  may  embarrass  the  enterprise',  and  push  it  rapidly 
and  with  vigor.  Now  let  us  quit  talking  about  an  extra  session  and  give  our  atten- 
tion to  raising  this  money  immediately,  and  as  fast  as  it  is  received  it  will  be  used  in 
extirpating  the  disease. 

JOHN  S.  MAEMADUKE." 

That  this  action  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  through  its  executive  committ<M),  may 
not  seem  presumptuous,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  board  is  the  only  official  organiza- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  the  State.  By  official  wo  mean  holding  com- 
missions from  the  governor  and  founded  in  the  laws  of  the  Stato.  That  its  character 
may  be  known  its  membership  is  given : 

Ex-officio  members. — John  S.  Marmaduke,  governor  of  Missouri ;  W.  E.  Coleman, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  S.  S.  Laws,  LL.  D.,  president  of  University  of 
Missouri ;  J.  W.  Sanborn,  dean  of  agricultural  college. 

Commissioned  memhers.—^oii,  John  Walker,  Jefferson  City,  Cole  County :  Hon.  N.  J. 
Colman,  Saint  Louis;  Hon.  H.  Esbaugh,Hanover,  Jefferson  County;  C.  E.Leonard, 
esq.,  Bell  Air,  Cooper  County ;  J.  A.  Potts,  esq.,  Mexico,  Audrain  County ;  W.  M.  Hall, 
esq.,  Walker's  Station,  Vernon  County ;  M.  Fairchild  Doud,  esq.,  Kansas  City ;  John 
R.  Eippey,  Glenwood,  Adair  County. 

It  properly  falls  within  the  duty  of  the  above  organization  to  act  in  this  matter, 
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and  the  above  names  and  the  plan  to  be  heroaftor  outlined  will,  it  is  beUeved,  com- 
mend the  enterprise. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  so  long  as  there  was  a  pressure  for  an  extra  sossion 
of  the  legislature  it  was  thought  useless  to  act  in  the  capacity  now  assumed,  but  now 
that  it  is  definitely  known  that  no  extra  session  will  be  called,  all  can  unite  upon  one 
plan  upon  which  complete  success,  it  is  now  believed,  may  be  achieved. 

THE  KBED  OF  ACTION. 

The  preceding  facts  were  arranged  fbr  publication,  with  other  matter,  when  the  ex- 
citement regarding  pleuro-pnenmonia  was  at  its  highest  in  the  State,  but  just  at  the 
completion  of  this  article,  tlie  State  veterinarian,  Dr.  Paul  Paquin,  reported  that  the 
disease  was  confined  to  an  area  of  10  miles  from  Fulton,  and  that  it  was  "virtually 
extirpated.''  Since  then,  in  a  statement  directed  to  mo  as  dean  of  the  agricultural 
college,  Dr.  Michener,  United  States  veterinarian  stationed  at  Fulton,  of  nigh  repu- 
tation OS  a  veterinarian,  repeats  the  assuring  wonls,  and  says  that  not  an  acute  cose 
exists,  in  his  belief^  in  Callaway  County,  and  none  has  apx>earcd  beyond  12  miles  from 
Fulton,  yet  he  advises  rauiing  $10,000. 

WHY  NOW  RAISE  MONEY  T 

Because  history  in  no  department  of  human  afiairs  has  shown  more  clearly  a  neces- 
sity than  the  one  now  before  us.  The  most  insidious  of  all  diseases  is  within  our 
borders,  whose  insidious  character,  the  bulletin  No.  15,  recently  issued  from  the  agri- 
cultural college,  and  now  before  most  of  those  who  will  receive  this,  shows: 

(1)  It  is  months,  often,  that  an  animal  is  affected  with  the  diseaBC,  and  to  untaught 
eyes  is  not  noticed,  and  yet  the  animal  may  be  imparting  the  disease  to  others. 

(2)  The  animal  apparently  gets  well,  yet  its  lungs  contain  the  disease  and  im]>art 
it  to  others.  The  cow  that  went  to  Australia  and  gave  the  disease  that  swept  away 
$44,000,000  of  stock  was  an  apparently  recovered  case.  Massachusetts  believed  she 
was  rid  of  it  only  to  find  it  burst  forth  fifteen  months  ai>er.  Illinois  is  now  startled 
b^  its  i^eappearance  at  Peoria,  seven  months  after  she  believed  she  was  clear  of  it. 
Kentucky,  during  the  last  week,  again  reports  it  where  it  had  slept  for  months  un- 
seen. 

This  is  its  history.  Callaway  County  and  its  veterinarians  report  no  visible  case, 
having  killed  over  220  animals.  But  the  veterinarians  each  send  out  a  warning,  and 
the  sum  of  $10,000  is  named  as  necessary  for  any  lurking  cases,  for  it  is  not  the  sick 
that  are  alone  to  be  killed,  but  eveiy  infected  herd  must  go.  Illinois  and  Kentucky 
have  Just  learned  that  they  should  have  killed  the  herd  and  not  merely  the  sick  ones, 
leaving  the  balance  as  hidden  breeding  grounds  and  centers  of  propagation  months 
after. 

Then  let  the  mistakes  and  experience  of  others  bo  our  warning.  Let  us.  like  men. 
be  guided  by  the  history  of  the  past,  and  not  by  animal  carcasses  in  the  luture,  and 
perhaps  too  late.  Indeed,  now  is  the  critical  time  for  completing  the  work,  ana  yet 
the  tendency  is  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  question.  There  are  Roveral  herds  in  which  the 
disease  may  appear,  near  to  Fulton,  whose  value  may  reach  $10,000,  and  whose  pur- 
chase Callaway  County  farmers  say  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  make.  They  ought 
not  to  be  asked  to.  Why  t  Because  the  disease  involves  the  interests  of  the  whole 
State.  Feeding  the  fears  of  other  States,  whose  interests  this  dangerous  disease 
threatens,  our  State  is  girdled  on  three  sides  with  a  quarantine  that  has  brought  a 
commercial  nij^ht  upon  our  stock  commerce  and  threatens  a  paralysis  of  all  business 
life  in  Missouri. 

Representing  $70,000,000  to  $80,000,000.  our  cattle  industry  forms  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  of  the  resources  of  tne  State.  The  mercantile  business  of  every 
city  and  village  draws  life  from  it;  the  banks  of  every  community  are  involved  in  its 
prosperity,  and  the  labor  of  every  town  and  the  sustenance  of  most  farmers  are  di- 
rectly involved  in  its  welfare.  With  one  of  the  best  soils,  climate,  and  location  for 
breeders  of  fine  stock,  Missouri  has  become  among  the  first  of  States  in  reputation  for 
its  fine  herds  and  is  now  or  was  a  great  purchasing  ground  for  breeders  for  the  vast 
herds  of  the  plains.  That  business  is  almost  completely  strangled  by  the  quarantine 
that  has  shut  down  around  us.  Herds  that  two  months  ago  were  worth  $20,000  are 
not  to-day  salable  for  $10,000.  yet  they  are  onlv  tainted  by  association  and  not  by  dis- 
ease. The  tenacity  with  which  this  disease  clings  to  the  skirts  of  our  sister  States 
tells  us  with  no  uncertain  sound  that  unless  wo  act  upon  the  theory  that  this  disease 
is  but  slumbering  we  shall  leave  it  as  a  patrimony  to  our  sons  and  their  sons  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  and  at  last  stab  fatally  the  nation's  export  trade  in  live 
animals,  sacrificing  thereby  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  our  agriculture  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  highest  tyi)e  of  farming. 

The  disease  may  lurk  for  millions,  but  cash  down  will  take  thousands;  it  demands 
the  future,  but  can  be  now  put  ofi*  with  months ;  it  asks  every  county,  but  may  be  put 
off  with  one. 

SO  AO— ^85 
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IS  IT  PLECmO-PNETTMONIAf 

We  offer  no  argnment  to  those  who  affect  to  imdentaod  other  trades  than  their  own 
hotter  than  their  taught  workers.  Government  yeterinarians,  oar  State  veterinarianSy 
and  the  Teterinarians  of  other  States,  sent  in  the  interest  of  their  States,  which  in- 
t4)rest  is  not  to  quarantine  well  stock  and  paralyze  trade,  hare  prononnoea  it  plenro- 
pneumonia,  ana  the  consequent  qoaraatinehas  actually  oriven  land  hnyers  out  of  our 
State,  affected  the  yalne  of  land  in  the  affected  area,  if  not  over  the  State ;  h.os  de- 
preciated the  Talne  of  our  herds  of  the  whole  State ;  hrings  several  telegrams  to  tliis 
t»nice  ever^  day  from  dis^tant  sections  of  the  State  for  professional  aid,  that  their  stock 
may  be  shipped  to  the  beef  markets,  aud  the  owners  are  now  convince<l  that  we  are 
not  deaUug  with  a  local  question,  as  some  would  make  it  and  not  aid  in  the  matter. 
We  are  not  fijghting  a  man  of  stoaw,  but  a  terrible  demon  that  may  still  be  larking 
in  the  one  imfortonate  county. 

Gentlemen,  the  snspicion  that  this  incubus  is  upon  us  must  be  lifted  off  and  at  once, 
and  no  one  in  the  State  will  be  denied  his  clear  right  to  aid  with  his  money.  It  is 
purely  a  business  question.  We  have  got  to  satisf^r  the  world  on  this  point,  and  the 
ouicker  the  better,  for  now  is  the  most  opportune  time,  for  the  disease  is  checked  by 
tne  vigor  and  skill  of  a  few  citizens  of  Callaway  County.  Its  area  of  suspicion  is 
confined  witMn  12  miles  of  Fulton.  It  is  under  the  power  of  two  quarantine  laws  of 
the  State  and  the  right  by  law  to  kilL  It  is  so  controlled  that  one  at  least  of  the  most 
troublesome  quarantines  against  us  is  under  consideration  and  likely  to  be  raised. 
We  are  to  have  no  session  of  the  general  assembly ;  Callaway  County  should  not  and 
cannot  be  exi>ected  to  meet  the  possible  danger,  and  we  should  not  ask  her  to  carry 
the  load  alone.  It  is  necessaiy  to  do  this  work  to  satisfy  other  States,  and  even  if 
there  had  been  no  disease  in  the  State  we  could  well  afford  to  raise  halt  a  million  to 
satisfy  these  States. 

OOKDinONS  OV  DONATION. 

(1)  His  excellency,  John  S.  Marmaduke,  promises  to  recommend  the  next  general 
assembly  to  repay  these  sums  contributed,  and  in  this  matter  is  sustained  by  many 
members  likely  to  return. 

(2)  All  the  counties  will  be  asked  to  aid  and  may  become  interested  in  Aiture  as 
donors. 

(3)  All  donations  to  be  daily  published  by  the  treasurer  in  one  or  more  prombient 
dailies,  as  received,  that  no  question  may  arise  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  money. 

(4)  The  State  treasurer  is  to  receive  directly  all  money  donated,  and  pay  out  none 
except  upon  vonchers,  each  voucher  giving  a  narrative  of  the  case  on  which  the 
money  is  paid,  the  governor,  auditor,  and  attorney-general  as  a  committee  auditing 
said  vouchers,  thus  naving  right  at  hand  in  the  treasurer's  office  all  the  costs  and 
vouchers  for  the  same  to  present  as  a  whole  to  the  general  assembly. 

(5)  Any  monev  not  expended  will  of  course  be  returned  pro  rata, 

[gS  All  cattle  killed  are  to  be  appraised  by  three  farmers  at  a  rate  less  than  fail 
market  value  or  on  a  basis  of  two-tfdrds  valuation.  The  committee  is  organized  and 
is  indorsed  by  Governor  Marmaduke,  and  is  the  same  that  has  done  the  appraising 
thus  fur. 

(7^  The  State  veterinarian,  who  is  connected  with  the  affricultural  eollc;;e,  will  be 
at  tlie  command  of  the  authorities,  and  no  cattle  will  be  Killed  without  his  or  the 
Government  veterinarian's  inspection  and  certification  of  disease. 

▲  PKR60NAL  QUESTION. 

Please  to  remember  that  this  move  is  indorsed  by  the  governor,  is  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  taken  by  a  meeting  of  eminent  gentlemen  at  Mexico  on  May  7,  over  whom 
Ex-Governor  Hordii^  presided,  is  said  to  be  necessary  by  the  votcrinarians,  and  will 
aid  in  placing  us  right  before  the  world ;  that  the  move  is  not  an  idle  or  narrow  one,  but 
that  the  money  must  and  will  be  had,  and  that  it  is  you  who  ought  to  assist,  and  that 
the  only  difficulty  in  the  scheme  is  that  you  yourself  may  pass  it  along  to  some  one  else 
among  the  great  crowd  that  constitute  the  State. 

Please  act  at  once  and  commerce  in  cattle  will,  in  a  short  time,  flow  freely  from  all 
counties,  save  Callaway,  and  in  due  time  from  that  county,  under  proper  restrict 
tions. 

Urgently  submitted. 

J.  W.  SANBORN, 
Secrttarif  Board  of  Jariculture. 

NOTB.— I  trust  our  sister  States  will  remember  that  this  dire  disease  is  confined  to 
one  county,  and  a  fraction  of  that,  and  that  the  effort  of  our  people  to  raise  money 
should  reassure  them  and  not  alarm.  If  our  people  were  apathetic,  then  alarm  would 
be  well  grounded.  Your  duty  to  lift  the  quarantine  against  us,  save  ibr  one  county, 
is  clear.  We  are  a  member  of  the  family  and  are  entitled  to  a  good  standing  with 
our  stock. 

J.  W.  S. 
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The  following  letter,  sent  in  reply  to  a  telegram  received  from  the 
governor  of  sBnois,  gires  a  condensed  summary  of  the  measures  in 
force  in  Missouri  to  suppress  tiie  disease : 

DXPABTUXNT  OF  AGBIOTTLTUBX, 

BUBXAIT  OF  AmMAL  INDUSTRY, 

Wathinffian,  D.  C,  May  5, 1885. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  vonr  telegram  of  this  date,  asking  for  the  regnlationB  of  the  De- 
partment of  Affricolture  in  regard  to  the  anarantine  of  pleoro-pneomonia  in  Calla- 
way County,  Misflonri,  I  beg  to  state  that  ttie  railroad  companies  which  have  stations 
in  Callaway  and  adjoining  connties  have  been  notified  not  to  reoeiye  any  affected  catr- 
tle  for  shipment  to  other  States  under  the  penalty  prescribed  in  sectlona  6  and  7  of  the 
act  establishing  the  Bureau  of  Anlaial  Industry.  Notices  of  the  eziitenoe  of  the  dis- 
ease have  also  been  published  iu  the  local  papers,  and  the  attention  of  the  public 
called  to  the  penalties  for  such  shipment  of  cattle.  In  addition  to  this  the  railroad 
companies  have  issued  rogulatiouM  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  cattle  from  these  coun- 
ties unless  accompanied  by  a  clean  Dill  of  health  firomoui  inspectors.  Our  inspeclors 
are  doing  aU  in  their  power  to  locate  infbcted  herds  «nd  to  preyont  tht  ahlpinent  of 
dangerous  animals. 

Very  respectftiHy, 

NORMAN  J.  00L3tfAN. 

Hon.  B.  J.  OOLBSBT, 

Q^vmiwr  of  IWmoii,  Springfklit  10. 

In  reply  to  a  request  from  the  Kansas  sanitary  oommladon  for  Dr. 
Tmmbower  to  act  as  inspector  for  Kansas^  in  addition  to  his  duties  for 
this  Department,  the  coin  mission  were  informed  that  Dr.  Trumboxror 
would  gladly  examine  any  suspected  cattle  In  the  Ticinity  and  give  auy 
information  or  assistance  to  the  commission  which  might  bo  in  his  power 
and  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  work  assign^  him  by  tiiis  De- 
partment. Dr.  Tmmbower  was  informed  at  tlie  same  time  that  he  might 
assist  the  Kansas  authorities  while  stationed  at  Kansas  City^  but  that 
the  Department  coidd  not  permit  him  to  accept  an  appointment  which 
might  interfere  with  the  work  for  which  ho  was  stationed  there. 

Dr.  Michener  was  called  home  by  private  business  about  June  16. 
As  there  had  been  no  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  among  exposed  cattle 
for  nearly  two  months,  and  as  a  State  veterinarian  had  been  appointed 
to  look  after  local  interests,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  keep  an 
inspector  constantly  stationed  fft  Fulton  after  that  time.  In  the  follow- 
ing letter  Dr.  Trumbower  was  directed  to  make  a  final  inspection  and 
report  results : 

DePARTMKNT  of  AaBICULTURX, 

BuHKAU  OF  Animal  Ikdustry, 
Waahingtan,  D.  C,  July  13, 1685. 


Sib  :  On  receipt  of  this  yon  will  please  go  at  onco  to  Fnlton  and  mako  a  thorot^f  li 
inspection  of  all  suspected  herds  in  that  Ticinity  and  report  tholr  condition  and  the 
prooabiUty  of  any  farther  cases  of  disease.    You  will  also  note  the  time  when  the  last 


affected  animal  was  destroyed  in  any  herds  reported  upon,  and  state  if,  in  year  Judg- 
ment, there  is  any  farther  necessity  of  maintaining  the  restrictions  upon  shipments 
of  Missouri  cattle.    Cannot  trade  go  on  as  usual  through  Kansas  City,  withoat  an  in- 
spector being  stationed  there  from  this  time  onward  T 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  E.  SALMON, 
Ch^f  of  Bureau. 
Dr.  M.  R.  Tbuubowbb, 

Kamat  Oiijff  Mo, 

To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  received : 

Fulton,  Mo.,  Angn$t  1,  lfiS5. 
'  fail  to  find  any  farther  evidence  of  disease  among  the  cattle  here.    The  lost  nf 
fected  one  was  killed  April  18. 

M.  B.  TSUMfiOWEB, 

Xmrptfciay. 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 

Wa9MMgton,D.  0. 
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Kearly  three  and  OBe-hfdf  months  having  elapsed  since  the  destrnction 
of  the  last  affected  aHimal,  It  was  now  considered  safe  to  withdraw  the 
inspector  of  the  Bureau.  The  State  veterinarian  has  since  kept  up  a 
supervision  of  this  district,  but  no  other  cases  of  plouro-pncumoiiia 
have  developed.  The  disease  was,  therefore,  stamped  out,  and  in  :i 
vciy  much  shorter  time  than  most  people  considered  possible.  For  tins 
happy  result  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  railroad  compauies  doiu^  business  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  to 
.tbo  vjixorous  measures  adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  citizens. 

Dr.  Trumbower's  report,  which  contains  many  fkcts  and  details  of 
work  not  mentioned  above,  will  be  published  in  fall  in  the  Second  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

OHIO. 

There  have  been  no  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pnenmonia  in  Ohio, 
according  to  the  most  authentic  information  at  our  command,  since  Sej)- 
tember,  1884.  In  the  herd  of  Mr.  0.  E.  0.  Dye,  from  which  the  disease 
was  disseminated  throughout  the  Western  States,  there  have  been  no 
cases  for  more  than  eighteen  months.  It  is  believed  that  the  contagion 
has  been  entirely  extirpated  from  this  State,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
new  cases  of  the  disease  until  there  is  a  fresh  importation  of  the  con- 
tagion. There  have  been  appointed  in  this  State  a  board  of  cattle  com- 
missioners and  a  State  veterinarian,  who  have  made  fi-equeut  inspec- 
tions of  the  infected  herds.  They  have  shown  a  desire  to  co-opei*ate 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  in  case  of  any  fresh  outbrealv 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  would  have  the  assistance  of  the  State  au- 
thorities. 

ELLIKOIS. 

The  following  is  a  sm^mary  of  a  report  made  to  the  Ohief  of  this 
Bureau  by  Dr.  K.  H.  Paaren,  State  veterinarian,  under  instructions  of 
the  live  slock  commission  of  Illinois :  March  2, 1885, 4  cows  and  1  bull 
were  condemned  and  killed,  being  all  that  remained  of  the  Olarke  herd 
at  Gtoneva.  Three  cows  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been 
diseased,  the  lungs  adhering  to  the  d^phragm  and  ribs,  and  one  lung 
in  each  cow  having  encysted  portions  evidently  of  very  long  standing. 
On  the  10th  of  March  the  State  veteiliiitrian  was  called  to  the  farm  of 
F.  H.  Bowron,  located  directly  across  the  river  from  the  Olarke  farm, 
near  (Geneva,  and  was  shown  the  lungs  of  2  cows  that  had  died  of  a 
disease  that  was  afterwards  suspected  to  be  contagious  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia.  The  lungs  were  not  in  a  good  condition  for  examination,  but  their 
appearance  was  such  that  the  farm  was  quarantined,  there  being  kept 
upon  it  61  head  of  dairy  cows  of  native  and  mixed  breeds.  On  May  2 
another  visit  was  made  to  this  farm  and  a  cow  found  in  the  last  stages 
of  pleuro-pneumonia.  She  was  condemned  and  killed.  Post  mortem 
examination  revealed  extensive  adhesions  of  both  lungs,  which  were 
torn  in  removing  them  from  the  ribs  and  diaphragm.  All  except  the 
anterior  lobes  of  both  lungs  was  diseased,  each  lung  weighing  between 
25  and  30  i>ounds.  There  have  been  no  new  cases  on  this  farm  nor  in 
Eane  Oounty  since  that  time.  On  the  23d  of  April  the  State  veteri- 
narian condemned  and  killed  all  the  animals  on  Mr.  Bailey's  farm,  near 
Peoria,  which  had  been  exposed,  with  the  exception  of  1  cow;  in  all,  8 
head.  This  included  3  diseased  animals.  The  remaining  cow  subse- 
quently contracted  the  disease  and  was  killed  about  two  weeks  later. 
These  cows  included  all  the  animals  attacked  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
during  the  year  1886. 
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On  S^tember  15 1  visited  the  herd  of  Mr.  John  Boyd,  of  Elmharst. 
IlLy  at  the  request  of  the  State  live  stock  sanitary  commission.  I  found 
there  five  cows  which  I^  been  isolated  because  it  was  supposed  they 
had  been  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  in  a  mild  form.  In  two  of 
these  I  could  find  no  evidence  of  lung  disease  by  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion; in  a  third  there  was  only  crepitation  and  slight  loss  of  reso- 
nance over  a  small  portion  of  the  right  lung.  In  the  two  remaiD  ing  ones 
there  was  greater  dullness  on  percussion  and  a  decrease  in  the  normal 
sounds  of  respiration  at  the  same  point,  but  even  with  these  there  were 
no  very  positive  indications  of  serious  lung  disease.  In  examining  the 
herd  of  cows  among  which  no  symptoms  of  disease  had  ever  been  no- 
ticed, one  animal  was  found  with  loss  of  respiratory  sounds  and  dullness 
over  a  part  of  the  right  lung.  With  tiiis  animal  the  signs  of  lung 
lesions  were  more  positive  than  with  either  of  those  which  had  been 
previously  isolated.  The  animal  was  removed  from  the  herd  and  placed 
with  those  referred  to  above  as  suspicious  animals.  The  third  animal 
referred  to  was  unthrifty,  and  was  believed  to  be  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis, though  no  positive  signs  of  this  disease  were  discovered.  The 
owner  afterwards  concluded  to  slaughter  her,  which  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  Chief  of  this  Bureau  November  19.  The  post  mortem 
showed  that  the  only  lesion  of  the  lungs  of  old  standing  thiart  could  be 
made  out  was  the  adhesion  of  the  posterior  porti6n  of  the  right  lung 
to  the  costal  pleura.  T)iere  was  some  congestion  of  the  anterior  part  of 
this  long  with  a  number  of  collapsed  lobiues,  but  no  encysted  portions 
to  indicate  a  former  serious  attack  of  lung  plague. 

At  the  time  of  4ny  visits  in  September^ jL  was  requested  by  thi>  sanitary 
commission  to  take  charge  of  the  quarantine  of  this  herd^  and  was  as- 
sured of  the  co-operation  of  the  State  authorities  to  make  this  quarantine 
effective.  It  was  believed  that  such  a  quarantine,  maintained  under 
both  the  national  and  State  laws,  would  give  better  satisfaction  to  the 
authorities  of  the  other  States  and  relieve  the  cattle  trade  of  Illinois 
from  the  restrictions  that  had  been  placed  upon  it  As  it  was  nearly  a 
year  since  any  of  these  animals  had  shown  symptoms  of  the  acute  dis- 
ease, and  as  the  evidence  of  the  lesions  at  the  time  of  the  examination 
was  so  slight,  it  was  believed  that  a  quarantine  maintained  until  a  period 
of  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  last  symptoms  were  observed 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  danger  of  future  outbreaks.  By  my 
recommendation  Dr.  A.  H.  Baker,  of  Ohicago,  was  appointed  to  visit 
this  herd  at  short  intervals  and  examine  the  isolated  animals  in  order  to 
be  certain  that  no  symptoms  showed  an  extension  of  the  disease  during 
the  time  the  aniTnalg  were  held  in  quarantine.  These  animals  have  all 
been  doing  well  since  they  have  been  under  our  supennsion,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  further  cases  of  lung 
plague  on  this  tema.  Indeed,  the  period  of  quarantine  has  already  been 
considerably  longer  than  is  usually  required  in  such  cases.  Since  there 
are  a  few  instances  where  pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  disseminated  by  an 
animal  fifteen  months  after  it  has  shown  symptoms  of  the  acute  disease, 
It  was  decided  to  extend  the  period  of  quarantine  in  this  case  to  eight- 
een months  after  the  laert  symptoms  of  this  nature  had  been  seen. 

jmOinXLL  AJXD  WEST  YIBGINIA. 

July  6, 1886,  Messrs.  Timberlake  &  Maslin,  of  Middletown,  Ya.,  sent 
a  communication  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  stating  that  2  of 
their  cows  in  a  herd  of  6  were  taken  July  1  with  an  unknown  disease 
whioh  was  supposed  to  be  pleuio-pneomoniay  and  they  asked  that  an  in- 
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restigation  be  made  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Dr.  n. 
W.  Bowland  was  ordered  to  make  an  investigation  at  this  place.  On 
tlio  18th  of  Jnly  he  reported  that  the  animals  were  affected  with  pleiiro- 
pneamonia^  bat  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  tnake  a  post  mortem  ex- 
amination m  order  to  verify  his  diagnosis.  Tins  herd  was  afterwards 
examined  by  Dr.  Eose  and  iJiepost  mortem  examination  showed  the  dis- 
ease to  be  contagions  plearo-pnenmonia.  He  reported  that  Cliarles 
Ilardesty,  a  cattle  dealer,  of  Summit  Point,  W.  Va.,  had  brought  cat- 
tle there  from  Ohica jo  and  from  Baltimore,  and  that  a  number  of  ani- 
mals in  the  vicinity  of  Summit  Point  showed  symptoms  of  lung  disease, 
and  had  a  cough  which  resembled  that  heard  in  case^  of  pleuro-pueu- 
monia.  The  attack,  however,  wtus  in  all  cases  very  mild,  and  the  ani- 
mals seem  to  have  entirely  recovered  from  it  Several  inspections  have 
fiince  been  made  of  the  cattle  at  Summit  Point,  W.  Va.,  and  of  those 
at  Middletown,  Va.,  which  were  infected  by  cattle  from  Summit  Point* 
but  no  fruther  cases  of  the  disease  have  occurred,  and  it  is  believea 
that  the  contagion  in  that  vicinity  has  entirely  died  out  from  natural 
causes. 

Inspections  made  at  Arlington,  Ya..  in  January,  1885,  discovered  1 
herd  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  ai  that  place,  and  a  partial  inspec- 
tion of  the  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria  and  Mount  Vernon  re- 
vealed 6  herds  which  either  contained  affected  animals  or  in  which  the 
disease  had  recently  existed.  There  are  no  laws  in  this  State  which 
enable  the  local  authorities  to  co-operate  with  this  Bureau  to  prevent 
the  movement  of  diseased  or  exposed  animals  within  the  State. 

DBLJlWABB. 

In  the  First  Annual  Bpport  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (p. 
448)  reference  was  mado  to  an  outbreak  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
in  Delaware.  The  State  law  bearing  upon  this  subject  was  printed  in 
full,  together  with  the  correspondence  between  the  Oommlssioner  of 
Agriculture  and  the  governor  of  Delaware,  arranging  the  prelimina- 
ries of  a  plan  of  co-operation.  Dr.  Ward  B.  Bowland  was  appointed 
State  veterinarian  by  the  governor,  and  Drs.  William  B.  Miller  and  O. 
K.  Dyer,  inspectors  of  this  Bureau,  were  detailed  to  assist  in  making  an 
inspection  of  the  suspected  herds.  Our  inspectors  remained  in  the  State 
about  ten  days  and  found  3  herds  in  which  pleuro-pneumonia  existed, 
and  in  these  herds  there  were  42  affected  animals.  All  these  herds 
were  placed  in  quarantine  by  the  8tate  veterinarian  and  held  until  May 
18,  when  the  appropriation  was  exhausted  and  the  animals  released.  At 
that  time  13  infected  herds  were  in  quarantine.  The  following  lettt'r, 
which  explains  itself  was  addressed  by  me  to  Dr.  Bowland  in  June : 

D«PARTMBNT  OV  AoUICUI/miK, 

BuKKA!»  or  Animal  Industry, 
IVuHhu'/ioHf  D.  C.fJune'2^t  i8b5. 
Sib  :  I  have  been  iuformcd  by  tbe  rennsylTanla  anlboritieti  tbat  tbey  are  ap^reben- 
sive  of  the  sbii^inent  of  cattle  of  infected  berda  from  Delaware  to  Pennaylyania.  In 
reference  to  tms  subject  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  tbe  law  of  Delaware  is  eucb  tbat 
yon  could  be  appointed  an  inspectorof  tbe  Bureau  of  Animal  Indnstry  andattbesame 
time  bold  your  position  as  veterinarian  of  Delaware.  lu  tbat  case  would  tbe  gov- 
ernor be  willing  to  bave  you  act  in  botb  capacities,  and  would  be  sustain  you  in  bold- 
ing  suspected  berds  in  quarantine  umicr  tlie  State  law  until  tbe  meeting  of  tbe  next 
Con^eM.  when  it  is  hoped  meaguret)  wiU  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  dis- 
ease? Would  you  accept  an  appoiutment  from  this  Department  at  a  salary  of  $5  a 
day  and  actual  necessary  expenses  for  tbe  days  on  which  you  are  employed  atDepait- 
ment  worici  «nd  dsvote  a  snifioient  part  of  the  time  to  this  work  to  icoep  us  weU  in- 
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formed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Aoase  in  yonr  State  T    If  this  snggeation  meets  with 
your  approval,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  consult  with  the  governor  and  to  hear 
your  conolusion  at  an  early  day. 
Very  respectfully, 

D.  £.  SALMON, 

Chi^  of  Bureau.    , 
.    Dr.  Ward  B.  Rowland, 

fVilminfftonj  DH, 

On  Jnly  10  Dr.  Rowland  addressed  me  a  letter  inclosing  a  communi- 
cation from  Governor  Stockley,  authorizing  him  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment from  this  Bureau,  and  to  hold  the  infected  herds  in  quarantine, 
providing  such  action  was  without  expense  to  the  State  of  Delaware. 
July  29  the  appoiutment  was  sent  to  Dr.  Rowland  to  act  as  an  inspector 
of  this  Bureau,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  above.    He  was 
instructed  to  put  the  infected  herds  in  strict  quarantine,  according  to 
^  the  State  laws,  and  prevent  any  movement  of  infected  cattle  within 
*the  State^  and  especially  from  Delaware  into  any  other  State;  also  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  county  or  counties  infected  with  the  disease, 
and  to  report  weekly  to  this  Bureau  the  results  of  his  inspection. 
Since  his  appointment  Dr.  Rowland  has  reported  the  existence  of 

7  infected  herds,  containing  184  head  of  cattle,  33  of  which  were  visibly 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

In  October,  1885,  Dr.  Rose,  an  inspector  of  this  Bureau,  was  directed 
to  make  an  investigation  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  herds  then 
held  in  quarantine.  He  reported  that  the  animals  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion had  been  inoculated,  and  that  the  herds  were  then  held  in  quaran- 
tine. The  herd  belonging  to  the  Lobdell  Car  Wheel  Company  contained 
18  heifers  and  young  steers  which  were  inoculated  in  March.  There 
were  3  cows  not  inoculated,  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  which  gained  en- 
trance into  the  field  with  the  infected  cattle,  and  were  quarantined  with 
them.  A  number  of  these  animalB  had  a  cough,  which  was  most  marked 
with  2  of  the  cows  which  had  not  been  inoculated.  The  herd  of 
John  and  Frank  McGauley  contained  19  head  of  cows  and  young  stock, 
among  which  were  2  convalescent  or  chronic  cases.  This  herd  had 
also  been  inoculated,  and  it  was  asserted  that  no  new  cases  had  devel- 
oped since  the  operation  had  been  performed.  The  herd  of  Creor^e 
White  contained  18  cows,  among  which  were  2  animals  in  the  chronic 
stage  of  the  disease.  These  animals  had  not  been  inoculated,  and  were 
in  substantially  the  same  condition  as  the  animals  in  the  inoculated 
herds.  The  herd  of  the  Edgemoor  Iron  Company  contained  46  head 
which  had  been  inoculated,  9  of  which  had  not  been  inoculated,  and 

8  convalescent  cases.  A  great  many  of  these  animals  were  coughing. 
All  of  the  acute  cases  on  this  and  the  other  farms  had  been  purchased 
and  destroyed  by  order  of  the  governor.  The  herd  of  John  Batiks 
contained  14  animals,  with  which  was  1  animal  in  the  chronic  stage  of 
the  disease.  This  herd  had  been  inoculated,  but  the  inoculation  did 
not  "take"  in  any  of  them.  They  remained  free  from  local  lesions 
and  constitutional  symptoms.  No  new  cases  of  the  disease  have  de- 
veloped siuce  the  inoculation  was  practiced.  John  Boyd's  herd  consisted 
of  7  inoculated  animals,  of  which  1  had  been  affected  with  pleuro-pnetf- 
monia.  Elis  Hick's  herd  consisted  of  18  inoculated  animals  and  5  which 
had  been  through  the  disease.  Nicholas  Garrett  had  16  inoculated 
animals  and  1  which  had  been  sick.  Li  regard  to  these  herds  no  fur- 
ther particulars  are  given.  Some  herds  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
which  have  been  infected  were  disposed  of  by  the  slaughter  of  the  sick 
animals,  on  the  order  of  the  governor,  and  tne  sale  of  those  in  health, 
to  be  slaughtered  for  food.    Dr.  Rowland  believes  that  he  has  traced 
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most  of  liio  outbreaks  in  Delaware  to  infelkied  animals  brought  from 
Baltimore.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  cows  are  frequently  takeu 
to  this  part  of  Delaware  from  Chester  and  Lancaster  Counties,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  there  have  recently  been  affected  herds.  Dr.  Hose  saw 
40  cows  which  had  been  driven  from  these  counties  to  Wilmington  on 
the  day  of  his  visit,  which  were  sold  there.  It  should  also  be  observed ' 
that  the  supervision  in  none  of  these  cases  has  been  so  rigorous  as  to 
prevent  new  stock  from  being  added  to  the  herds,  or  the  concealment 
of  cases  of  the  disease  which  may  have  occurred  during  the  period  of 
quarantine.  In  some  Instances  animals  were  brought  and  placed  in 
the  quarantined  herds  without  the  knowledge  of  the  State  veterinarian, 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  cows  which  contracted  the  disease  might 
easily  have  been  destroyed  and  replaced  with  fresh  animals  in  onler  to 
convince  the  inspector  that  no  cases  of  disease  had  occurred,  and  in 
that  way  prevent  the  extension  of  the  period  of  isolation.  This  fact  ts  . 
also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  beneficial  eli'ccts 
of  the  inoculation  of  these  herds. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  inspections  in  this  State  have  been  kept  up  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  a  large  number  of  herds  have  been  inspected.  By 
co-operation  with  the  State  board  of  health,  which  has  charge  of  the  dis- 
eases of  animals  in  this  State,  infected  herds  have  been  quarantined 
and  much  has  been  done  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  order  to  learn  to  what  extent  pleuro-pneumonia  is  disseminated  in 
this  State,  two  inspectors  were  sent  there  at  different  times  during  the 
year  with  instructions  to  investigate  and  learn  if  the  disease  existed  in 
any  herds  that  were  not  in  charge  of  the  State  authorities.  Neither 
of  these  inspectors  were  able  to  find  any  cases  except  those  which 
had  already  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  State  veterinarian.  Dr. 
Eose,  who  made  the  last  inspection  in  October,  1885,  reported  that 
the  contagion  still  existed  on  the  farms  near  West  Chester,  Chester 
County,  which  I  visited  in  1884.  Some  of  these  herds  had  been  inocu- 
lated by  the  State  veterinarian,  but  the  disease  continued  to  develop 
long  after  the  operation  was  performed.  The  herd  of  Levi  Lewis,  which 
had  been  inoculated,  was  one  of  those  in  which  the  infection  has  con- 
tinued to  exist.  Three  cows  purchased  since  June  have  all  contracted 
pleuro-pneumonia;  two  were  sick  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  and  one  had 
made  a  partial  recovery.  Mr.  Lewis  stated  that  every  new  animal  taken 
into  the  herd  developed  more  or  less  symptoms  of  the  disease  after  it 
had  been  with  the  other  animals  a  certain  length  of  time.  It  has  been 
reported  that  animals  have  be^i  sold  from  herds  in  this  condition.  Such 
herds  have  not  been  and  cannot  be  held  safely  in  quarantine  during  the 
I)eriod  that  is  required  to  destroy  the  contagion  by  the  methods  there 
adopted. 

MABYI.AND. 

A  thorough  inspection  of  this  State  has  not  been  made.  One  of  the 
inspectors  of  this  Bureau  is  now  engaged  in  this  work  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore,  but  has  only  lately  commenced,  and  consequently  there  are 
few  returns  ap  to  this  time.   The  following  table  gives  a  condensed  state- 
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ment  of  the  iinmber  of  herds  and  animals  examined  during  the  year, 
and  the  number  fonnd  aifected  with  pleuropneumonia.  The  details  of 
these  inspections  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  second  annual  rei>ort 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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SUMMARY  m  EEGAKD  TO  PLBUEOPNEUMONIA. 

The  danger  from  pleuro-pneumonia  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
has  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  First  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau 
was  presented.  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  are  now  free  from  this  plague. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  freeing  Kentucky  from  it,  and  it  is 
believed  that,  providing  the  present  quarantine  measures  can  be  kept 
up  for  a  few  months  longer,  the  disease  will  soon  disappear  in  this  State. 
The  shipment  of  calves  and  thorough-bred  animals  from  sections  of  the 
East  liable  to  be  infected  has  its  periods  of  increase  and  decline,  as  with 
other  branches  of  trafidc ;  as  a  whole,  however,  it  has  been  increasing 
and  will  continue  to  increase  fix)m  year  to  year.  It  is  now  an  important 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
it  can  be  neither  prohibited  nor  materially  modified  by  the  local  quar- 
antine regulations  of  the  several  States ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  such  a  supervision  of  it  as  will  protect  the  West  from 
tlio  introduction  of  disease.  So  long  as  pleuro-pneumonia  is  allowed  to 
exist  in  the  East  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  self-evident  propositoin  that 
the  West  will  be  subject  to  invasions  of  it,  and  that  no  local  regulations, 
can  protect  against  them. 

As  to  the  prevalence  of  this  plague  in  the  East,  the  details  of  inspec- 
tions  show  that  it  exists  where  it  has  been  reported  to  exist  for  years. 
The  infected  territory  has  not  been  noticeably  increased  or  diminished. 
The  inspections  wore  undertaken  to  furnish  data  which  would  serve 
to  indicate  the  measures  and  the  expenditure  that  would  be  required  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  contagion.  They  cannot  be  taken  as  showing  ac- 
curately the  number  of  cattle  which  have  been  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia during  the  year,  but  simply  as  the  number  of  cases  of  disease 
which  the  inspectors  saw  by  going  once  or  twice  over  the  territory. 
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Thero  wero  too  many  infected  herds  for  us  to  undertake  to  keep  them 
all  under  supervision.  In  many  infected  stables  inoculation  was  prac- 
ticed, and  it  was  admitted  by  the  owners  that  new  animals  brought  into 
these  herds  would  contract  the  malady  unless  they  were  protected  by 
Inoculation;  often  they  would  contract  it  in  spite  of  this  operation. 
Conversely,  it  may  be  accepted  as  beyond  controversy  that  animals 
taken  from  these  inoculated  herds  and  allowed  to  mingle  with  healthy 
ones  would  disseminate  the  contagion.  These  herds,  which  are  infected 
but  which  do  not  contain  sick  animals,  therefore,  do  not  appear  on  our 
inspection  list ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  tiieir  shipment  from  State  to  State 
could  be  prevented  under  the  present  law,  which  provides  a  penalty  for 
shipping  affected  animals.  Two  breeding  herds  of  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  have  been  affected  during  the  year,  and  other  breeding  herds 
have  been  exposed. 

The  number  of  infected  herds  in  tiie  Eastern  States  is  so  great  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Bureau  to  notify  their  owners  snad 
neighboring  transportation  companies  of  their  existence.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  verify  the  diagnosis  and  issue  the  noti- 
fications with  the  present  limited  force  of  the  Bureau.  If  issued,  such 
notifications  would  be  of  no  value  unless  the  herds  were  kept  under 
supervision ;  this  again  was  impossible,  because  of  our  limited  force. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  difficult  to  prevent  shipment  of  affected 
animals  in  the  isolated  outbreaks  of  the  West  where  the  community 
favored  stamping  out  the  disease  and  were  anxious  to  assist  and  fur- 
nish information.  In  the  cities  of  the  East  the  situation  is  very  dif- 
ferent 5  the  community  is  frequently  hostile  to  interference  j  no  reliable 
information  can  be  obtained  from  neighbors ;  tnere  are  numerous  trans- 
portation companies  by  which  shipments  may  be  made,  and  the  owners 
of  cattle  will  not  always  allow  inspection.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
accomplish  anything  under  such  circumstances  without  power  to  make 
inspections  whether  the  owner  is  wiUiug  or  not — and  he  generally  is  not 
willing  if  his  cattle  are  affected — and  authority  to  enforce  such  measures 
as  are  necessary  to  stamp  out  the  disease  as  soon  as  found.  To  under- 
take a  quarantine  of  infected  herds  without  adopting  measures  to  extir- 
pate the  contagion,  would  result  in  the  accumulation  of  so  many  infected 
herds  in  quarantine  that  no  effectual  supervision  could  be  kept  up  with- 
out a  lai^e  number  of  inspectors,  and  an  ex];>ense  much  greater  than 
would  be  necessary  to  stamp  out  the  disease  at  once  by  the  slaughter 
of  every  infected  animal. 

Oo-operation  with  State  authorities  to  accomplish  the  prompt  extir- 
pation of  the  disease  has  not  been  practicable,  because  very  few  States 
liave  laws  authorizing  co-operation  in  any  form  for  this  purpose }  and 
none  have  sufficient  appropriations  to  justU^  their  officers  in  attempting 
the  slaughter  of  all  infected  herds.  Our  efforts  in  the  East  have,  there- 
fore,  beoti  limited  to  an  inspection  that  would  give  an  approximate  ideji 
of  the  infected  territory,  the  number  of  infected  herds,  and  the  number 
of  affected  animals  existing  at  any  one  time. 

la  making  the  appropriation  lor  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  a  clause  was  added  reading  as  fol- 
lows: *'And  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to 
use  any  part  of  this  sum  he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient,  and  in 
such  manner  as  he  may  think  best,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, not  to  conflict  with  existing  law."  There  was  a  radical 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  clause  conferred  any  additional 
authority  for  the  expenditure  of  money  over  that  oontained  in  the  law 
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of  Afay  29, 1884.    Accordingly  the  following  letter  of  inquiry  was  ad- 
diessed  to  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  Department : 

DJEPARTMKMT  of  AORICT7LTURR, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
WasMngtan.D,  C.,June  IB,  1835. 

Sir:  I  would  respectfully  ask  you  for  a  decision  as  to  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
Commissioner  of  Aericulturo  by  the  following  section  of  an  not  making  appropriations 
for  the  Agricultural  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30»  lac^G : 

*'For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  29.  itf84,  establisliing  tli*i  ISiireau 
of  Animal  Industry,  (100,000;  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  hervtiv  milhor- 
ized  to  use  any  part  of  this  earn  he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient,  an(\  in  such 
manner  as  ho  may  tliink  best,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  plenro-pnenmonia,  not  to  con- 
ilict  with  existing  law." 

Does  this  langaagc  give  any  authority  to  the  Commissioner  of  Ac^rioultnro  in  the 
use  of  this  money  beyond  what  is  conferred  upon  him  in  the  act  ol  May,  lrt8lf  It 
flttems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress  to  allow  this  Department  to  coiv^XMisate 
the  owners  of  such  cattle  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  in  onlor  to  Rt^inponrthe 
dangerous  outbreaks  of  contagious  nleuro-pneumonia  in  tlie  Western  StaU\^;  other- 
wise there  would  appear  no  reason  lor  Inserting  the  last  half  of  the  seutence. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  cidl  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  received  from  the  Hon.  Thomas  Sturgls,  Rccrotary  of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Grow- 
ers' Association,  dated  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  April  24,  1HS5,  in  which  he  snys: 

**  lam  directed  by  the  executive  committee  of  this  association  to  convey  to  yon  an 
expression  of  their  deep  interest  In  the  question  of  contagious  cattle  diseases,  and 
their  sympathy  with  theeflbrts  you  are  making  for  the  extinction  of  i)lonro-pncnn»onia. 
The  writer  and  Judge  Carey  were  members  of  the  committee  which  rramod  and  aKHisU*d 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  animal  industry  bill,  and  wore  also  of  (ho  commit  1im% 
the  past  winter,  which  secured  the  passage  of'the  clause  in  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill  which  secured  the  farther  appropriation  of  $100,000  and  the  oxt^^nsion  of  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioner,  permitting  him  to  use  It  at  his  discretion.  Noticing  that 
some  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  to  uso  any  part  of  thin 
anpropriation  to  pay  for  cattlo  destroyed  on  account  of  disease  or  to  prevent  the  spread 
01  disease,  it  was  thought  by  this  committee  that  yon  might  be  glad  to  know  the  in- 
tention or  the  two  Committees  of  Agriculture  in  the  House  and  Senate  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  this  last  clause,  and  that  it  was  understood  by  Congress  to  giVe  the 
Commissioner  the  power  to  pav  for  the  above  classes  of  cattle  if  he  saw  fit,  and  the 
reason  that  it  was  put  in  this  form  was  because  at  that  period  of  the  session  the  laws 
of  both  Houses  prohibit  the  putting  of  any  addition  to  any  appropriation  biU  which 
is  not  absolutely  germane  to  the  appropriation.  The  two  houses  wished  to  give  this 
power  to  the  Commissioner,  and  it  was  with  that  intention  that  the  clause  referred 
to  was  passed. 

"For  corroboration  of  this  I  take  plcasnre  in  referring  you  to  General  Dibrcll,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Hon.  James  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  who  were  both  members  of  the  House 
committee." 

An  early  reply  to  the  above  is  respectfully  requested* 
I  have  the  honor  to  bo  yoor  onedient  servant, 

F.  C.  NESBIT, 
Acting  Commissioner, 
.  Hon.  M.  J.  Durham, 

Fir$l  Comptrolleff  Tretfuty  Department, 

Below  will  be  found  the  OomptroUer's  reply: 

Treasury  Depart^tknt, 
First  Co.mitrollku'8  Office, 
nashinyton,  T).  C,  June  19,  1^H.^. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday  asking  my  conHtmctipn  of  the  two  stnti't'-M 
referred  to  therein,  that  of  May,  IStil,  and  that  of  March  tJ,  1885,  and  especially  iIiohi* 
parts  of  the  act  in  regard  to  your  powers  to  use  the  money  appropriated  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  I  would  st«te  that  I  have  examined  both  acts,  and  I 
believe  that  your  power  is  as  complete  under  the  one  as  the  other,  and  that  the  act  of 
March  3,  16do,  gives  yon  no  authority  or  additional  control  over  the  fund  appropriated 
other  than  that  conferred  by  tlie  act  of  May,  1684. 
Venr  resp^ctliiUy, 

M.  J.  DURHAM, 

Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

CkmmittiMur  of  Agrioidkart, 
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This  correspondence  is  sufficient  to  show,  without  further  explana- 
tiou,  why  no  part  of  the  appropriation  has  been  used  for  the  purchase 
and  shiughter  of  infected  herds. 

INOCULATION  BY  STATE  AUTHOEITIES  AND  OTIIEES. 

Inoculation  has  been  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  by  local  practitioners,  cattle  dealers,  and  the  owners  of  infectcMl 
herds.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware^  and  Mary- 
land, it  has  been  largely  practiced  by  the  local  authorities.  While  this 
l»roceedinf^  may  have  saved  the  owners  of  infected  herds  the  loss  of  a 
few  animals,  and  has  possibly  relieved  these  States  from  a  certain  amount 
of  embarrassment  as  to  the  disposition  of  infected  herds,  it  must,  never- 
theless, be  looked  upon  with  alarm  from  a  national  point  of  view.  The 
inoculated  herds  are  not  subjected  to  that  close  supervision  which  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  sale  of  animals,  nor  is  the  period  of  quarantine 
maintained  for  a  sufficient  time  for  all  danger  to  be  passed.  Animals 
which  are  mildly  affected  are  inoculated  with  the  healthy  ones,  and 
within  three  months  after  the  last  case  of  the  disease  is  known  to  the 
authorities  all  quarantine  restrictions  are  removed.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  from  the  experience  in  Europe  and  this  country  with  inocula- 
tion, that  the  infection  is  maintained  in  inoculated  herds  for  a  much 
longer  time  tlian  three  months,  and  that  fresh  animals  introduced  into 
these  herds  are  very  liable  to  contract  the  disease.  This  point  Will  be 
elaborated  in  the  Second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, and  is  referred  to  here  to  draw  attention  to  this  source  of  dan- 
ger which  has  been  rapidly  increaaing  in  importance  during  the  last 
year. 


IKVESTIGATIOlirS  US  SWINE  PLAGUE. 

During  the  past  year  the  investigations  concerning  this  disease  were 
carried  on  without  int>ermis8ion.  The  methods  adopted  were  those  used 
by  the  most  advanced  investigators,  as  well  as  those  which  suggested 
themselves  to  us  directly,  and  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
At  least  twenty  animals  ^ere  carefully  examined  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year.  In  nearly  all  instances  the  disease  had  been  communicated 
from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  by  contagion,  either  at  the  experimental 
station  of  the  Bureau  or  in  neighboring  herds.  Very  few  showed  any 
disease  of  the  lungs }  in  fact  the  disease  manifested  itself  chiefly  by  ex- 
tensive ulcerations  of  the  ciecum  and  colon  (Plate  I).  The  animals  lin- 
gered usually  from  one  to  three  weeks  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease,  and  in  nearly  every  case  were  killed  in  the  last  stages  to  prevent 
any  post  mortem  changes,  as  the  animals,  when  left  to  themselves,  often 
die  early  in  the  night  and  decomposition  sets  in  very  rapidly  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months  in  this  climate. 

It  was  our  intention  to  study  carefully  the  microbes  found  In  the  vari- 
ous exudates  of  the  serous  cavities,  especially  that  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  which  has  been  considered  very  virulent  by  former  observers. 
In  cases  of  advanced  disease,  characterized  by  extensive  ulcerations  of 
the  large  intestine,  it  was  found,  on  microscopic  examination  of  lymphatic 
glands  and  other  organs  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  that  the  latter 
membrane  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  lymph,  in  which  were  imbedded 
various  kinds  of  bacteria,  micrococci  of  different  sizes,  slender  as  well 
as  thick  bacillL    Oover-glaflses  brought  in  oontact  with  the  peritoneum 
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likewise  contained  several  forms.  Finally^  the  persistent  impurity  of 
the  content^  of  yacaom  tubes,  as  well  as  onltores  made  directly  from 
the  serous  effusions  at  the  post  mortem vexamination,  forced  us  to  con- 
clude that  ire  must  not  look  for  any  pure  cultures  from  this  source. 
The  inference  was  that  microbes  gained  access  to  the  closed  cavity 
through  lesions  caused  by  the  extensive  ulcerations  of  the  large  intes- 
tine which  always  accompanied  these  cases,  and  that  they  were  not 
there  destroyed  either  because  the  system  had  been  so  debilitated  or 
the  microbes  were  capable  of  a  parasitic  existence. 

The  peritoneal  exudate  had  been  pronounced  virulent  by  Klein,  who 
thence  obtained  the  bacillus  claimed  by  him  to  be  the  cause  of  swine  plague. 
We  determined  to  isolate  and  study  the  different  bacteria  which  we 
should  meet  with  in  this  exudate  by  culture  and  inoculation.  If  the 
lesions  in  the  intestine  were  due  to  a  local  multiplication  of  the  specific 
microbe  in  the  mucous  membrane,  it  seemed  natural  to  suppose  that 
it.  would  be  very  abundant  in  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  and 
would  find  its  way  with  the  other  bacteria  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  that,  having  become  adapted  to  the  struggle  with  animal  tissues,  it 
might  even  outgrow  the  other  forms  in  this  situation.  At  the  same 
time  the  possibility  must  not  be  set  aside  that  septic  bacteria  might 
gain  entrance  in  the  same  way  by  a  rapid  invasion  of  the  blood  or  lym- 
phatic channels  or  both,  materially  change  the  clinical  aspects  of  the 
disease,  and  give  rise  to  various  apparently  inexplicable  phenomena 
and  sequel®.  In  two  cases  a  bacillus  was  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
made  up  of  long,  joints  filaments,  and  probably  identical  with  the  ba- 
cillus of  malignant  cedema  {Vibrion  septique).  the  spores  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Koch,  are  abundant  in  the  soil.  Tnese  filaments  were  found 
in  great  abundance  upon  cover-glasses  upon  which  a  delicate  film  of 
peritoneal  exudate  had  been  dried.  In  another  pig,  which  died  in  the 
night  during  a  heavy  frost  (November  22, 1884),  and  which  was  exam- 
ined early  next  morning,  a  cover-glass  touched  to  the  peritoneal  surface 
of  the  liver  was  found  crowded  with  a  bacillus  in  long,  jointed  filaments, 
'no  doubt  identical  with  the  preceding.  The  appearance  o^  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  in  this  case,  as  indicated  in  the  notes  of  the  post  mortem^ 
are  briefly  as  follows : 

Abdomen  on  opening  emits  a  faint  odor  not  observed  in  previous 
cases.  Ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  plainly 
visible  through  the  peritoneum  j  peritoneum  dry,  no  serum  in  the  cav- 
ity, no  evidence  of  peritonitis.  Liver  of  a  pale  reddish  color ;  on  sec- 
tion bloodless^  csecum  and  colon  studded  with  ulcers,  some  covered 
with  a  projecting  black  necrotic  mass.  Sections  of  the  liver  hardened 
in  alcohol  were  found  to  contain  three  different  forms  of  microbes,  the 
bacillus  found  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  the  individual  filaments  of 
which  were  very  long,  a  small  slender  bacillus,  and  a  micrococcus ;  these 
were  present  in  equal  numbers.  The  cover-glass  with  which  the  peri- 
toneal surface  of  the  large  intestine  had  been  touched  in  close  proximity 
to  the  ulcers  revealed  not  a  single  microbe  among  the  numerous  epithe 
lial  cells  which  had  come  away.  Thus  the  invasion  of  the  bacillus  wns 
no  doubt  by  way  of  the  bile  ducts  in  this  case.  The  presence  of  such 
large  numbers  of  microbes  in  the  Uver  tissue  can  hardly  be  accounted 
for  by  2k  post  mortem  growth  in  tiiis  instance.  In  blood  collected  from 
the  heart  and  examined  unstained,  this  same  bacillus  was  found,  the 
elements  pale  and  almost  disintegrated. 

In  sections  made  of  one  of  the  idcers^  the  mucous  membrane  was  found 
entirely  thrown  ofl^  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  submucous  connective 
tissue.    The  muscular  layer  was  replaced  by  an  inflammatory  infiltra- 
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tion  of  cells  and  enormously  thickened,  so  tliat  the  line  of  fatty  tissue 
in  the  submucosa  was  pushed  forward  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube  and 
formed  two  sides  of  a  cone  (the  apex  of  whicli  had  sloughed  away)  be 
tween  the  mass  of  infiltrated  cells.  Various  kinds  of  bacteria  were 
found  in  this  inflammatory  tissue,  but  towards  and  beneath  the  peri 
toneumwere  coloniesof  raicrocoeci  ooenppng  intervals  between  the  cells 
and  layer  spaces  jnobably  lyniplmtic.  This  case  is  cited  simply  to  point 
out  what  may  be  found  in  a  case  of  advanced  swine  plague  in  which  the 
lesions  are  concentrated  in  the  large  intestine  chiefly,  and  the  lungs 
mostly  intact.  It  indicates  somewhat  the  difflculties  in  the  way,  the 
time  that  must  be  consumed  before  any  trustworthy  results  are  ob- 
tained, and  the  caution  that  must  necessarily  be  exercised  in  coming  to 
a  conclusion. 

In  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  isolating  and  cultivating  the 
bacteria  found  in  swine  plague,  the  work  was  retarded  by  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  on  hand  cases  of  swine  plague  contracted  in  the  natural  way, 
^nd  by  the  heat  of  summer  which  completely  interfered  with  the  ordi- 
nary nutritive  gelatine  cultures.  Finally  a  special  "  cold  box''  was  con- 
structed in  connection  with  the  cold-air  chamber  of  an  ordinary  refrige- 
rator, a,nd  thicl>ly  padded  with  felt.  The  air  within  this  box,  in  oom- 
munlcation  with  that  of  the  refrigerator  by  an  upper  and  lower  pipe, 
remained  about  10^  F.  below  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory,  which 
for  several  months  mrely  fell  below  00^  F.  atnight.  Plato-cultures  and 
tube-cultures  were  kept  in  this  box,  and  only  removed  for  purposes  of 
examination  and  inoculation.  In  this  way  only  were  we  able  to  utilize 
gelatine  after  losing  many  plates  upon  which  hours  had  been  spent  the 
day  previous. 

Perplexed  by  contradictory  results  and  falling  to  obtain  any  pathoge- 
nic germ  by  isolating  the  diflferent  forms  found  in  the  peritoneal  eflfusion, 
the  discovery  of  a  fine  bacillus  in  Germany  causing  a  disease  in  swine 
which  was  regarded  as  identical  with  swine  plague  in  England  and  the 
United  States  aroused  our  attention.  The  bacillus,  of  exc^dingly  small 
size,  was  described  as  being  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  spleen  and 
other  organs  of  diseased  pigs,  and  that  the  disease  could  be  at  once  deter- 
mined  by  examining  portions  of  the  spleen,  dried  on  cover-glasses.  As 
this  bacillus  had  never  been  seen  by  us  we  decided  to  examine  the  spleen 
very  carefully  in  order  to  determine  its  presence  or  absence. 

The  disease  having  for  the  moment  died  out  at  the  experimental  sta- 
tion, our  attention  was  directed  to  an  outbreak  in  Salem  County,  Few 
Jersey,  where  it  had  assumed  quite  extensive  proportions.  Two  young 
animals  were  Killed.  In  both,  the  lai*ge  intestine  was  extensively  ulcer- 
ated, the  lungs  partially  hepatized,  and  the  large  serous  cavities  filled 
with  effusion.  Without  going  into  details,  we  need  but  to  state  that  in 
numerous  cover-glass  preparations  of  the  spleen  the  fine  bacillus  was 
absent ;  cover-glass  preparations  of  lung  tissue  and  of  the  serous  eflfu- 
sions  equally  negative. 

In  regard  to  the  cultures  made  in  gelatine  tubes,  the  results  did  not 
differ  from  those  obtained  heretofore.  In  three  cultures  of  the  blood  of 
one  animal  nothing  grewj  in  one  from  the  other  animal,  tiiree  or  four 
colonies  appeared.  Several  cultures  ftom  the  same  animal  were  entirely 
negative.  From  the  spleen  of  the  first,  three  difiterent  microbes  were 
isolated — two  micrococci!  and  a  bacterium.  In  cultures  from  blood  and 
serous  exudates,  several  other  forms  were  isolated.  In  all,  five  bacteria 
from  these  two  animals  were  studied  (4  micrococci  and  1  bacterium).  1  n- 
oculatlons  of  each  into  two  mice  and  two  pigs  failed  to  produce  any  dis- 
ease with  the  exceptions  mentioned  below.    The  6ultur<>i  in  gelatine 
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proved  that  both  in  the  blood  and  in  the  spleen  these  bacteria  were  very 
few  in  namber,  so  that  they  could  not  be  detected  in  cover-glass  prepara- ' 
tions.    We  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  fine  bacillus  claimed  to  bo  the 
cause  of  the  disease  in  France  and  Germany  was  not  present. 

Anticipating  somewhat  the  conclusions  which  we  arrived  at  later  con- 
cerning the  real  cause  of  this  puzzling  disease,  we  must  say,  at  this 
point,  that  we  no  longer  consider  a  micrococcus  as  tlie  cause  of  all  out- 
breaks of  the  disease  known  as  swine  plague.  The  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  mentions  the  death  of  three  pigs  from  inoculation  with  a 
micrococcus.  This  micrococcus  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
growth  on  gelatine,  which  it  rapidly  liquefies.  Since  that  time  it  was  not 
found  excepting  in  one  of  the  two  cases  just  described.  The  inocula- 
tions with  this  produced  a  rise  of  temperature  within  ten  days  in  the 
two  animals  which  subsided  a  few  days  after.  One  of  the  animals  was 
killed  about  seventeen  days  after  inoculation.  The  lungs  were  found 
extensively  hepatized.  The  presence  of  numerous  lung  worms  left  us 
in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  this  hepatization.  Tubes  inoculated  firom 
the  spleen  and  blood  remained  sterile.  The  second  animal  died  of  swine 
plague  one  month  after  inoculation.  The  results  which  we  obtained 
later  on  with  another  microbe  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  was  a  case 
produced  by  natural  infection.  Whether  this  micrococcus  is  a  septic 
organism  or  one  which  is  the  cause  of  a  definite  disease  in  pigs  cannot 
be  answered  at  present. 

The  attention  aroused  abroad  by  Pasteur's  vaccine  as  a  protective 
against  the  disease  known  as  rougetiix  France  and  i2ot&Ia«(f  in  Oennany, 
and  there  regarded  as  identical  with  the  disease  prevailing  in  our  own 
country,  led  us  to  examine  carefully  two  tubes  of  vaccine  known,  re- 
spectively, as  first  and  second  vaccine,  which  were  kindly  sent  to  us  by 
Prof.  A.  Liautard,  of  New  York,  and  winch  ho  had  received  directly 
from  Pasteur's  laboratory^.  We  were  sui  prised  to  find  that  the  microbe 
in  the  vaccine  was  identical  with  that  dt scribed  by  German  investiga- 
tors as  being  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  Germany.  This  microbe  was 
without  doubt  a  bacillus,  exceedingly  small,  to  be  sure,  but  not  at  all 
recalling  the  microbe  originally  described  by  Pasteur  and  Thuillier  as 
having  the  form  of  a  figure  of  eight.  Wo  i^all  later  state  our  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  microbe  first  discovered  by  Thuillier,  and  the  one 
now  cultivated  as  a  vaccine  in  Pasteur's  laboratory  are  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent microbes  and  the  cause  of  two  distinct  diseases.  In  the  follow- 
ing chapter  the  results  of  our  experiments  with  the  vaccine  are  given 
in  detail,  and  from  them  it  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  prevent  swine 
plague,  for  the  simple  reason  ihat  the  vaccine  of  one  disease  cannot  pro- 
tect against  another. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OP  PASTEUE'S  VAOOINB  POB  EOUOET. 

On  October  16  a  tube  was  received  at  the  laboratory  containing  about 
15^''  of  Pasteur's  vaccine  for  rouget,  the  European  swine  plague.  The 
color  of  the  liquid,  which  was  faintly  turbid,  was  of  a  Ught  reddish  ycl 
low.  A  rubber  cork  securely  closed  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  On  dryiuj; 
minute  portions  on  cover-glasses  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  kind 
of  microbe  it  contained,  the  culture  liquid  was  found  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  solid  matter  which  formed  a  thick  layer  on  the 
cover-glass  and  did  not  adhere  firmly  during  the  operation  of  staining 
and  washing.  This  residue  is  in  all  probabUity  peptone,  as  there  is  no 
precipitation  on  boiling.  Judging  from  the  amount  of  residue  the  cul^ 
ure  liquid  contained  at  least  2  per  cent. 
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When  stained  in  methyl-violet,  prepared  by  adding  a  drop  of  an  alco- 
holic solution  to  a  watch  glass  of  distilled  water,  and  examined  with  a  ^ 
homogeneous  objective,  the  microbes  appeared  as  bacilli  in  the  form  of 
very  slender  filaments  which  assumed  various  curves,  loops,  and  broken 
lines.  As  the  manner  in  which  the  vaccine  had  been  put  up  did  not 
seem  to  guarantee  the  absolute  purity  of  the  culture,  a  number  of  plate- 
cultures  were  made  whence  to  obtain  pure  cultures.  Two  days  later  a 
few  scattered  colonics  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  rosette  of  club-shaped 
elem3nts;  these  were  small  bacteria.  On  the  following  day  a  large 
number  of  very  small  round  colonies  could  be  discerned  with  a  magni- 
fication of  about  60  diameters.  These  were  no  doubt  the  fine  bacilli.  A 
greenish  film  began  to  encroach  upon  the  plates  and  liquefy  the  gela- 
tine. A  microbe  was  described  by  Schtltz  as  being  in  the  vaccine  used 
in  Baden  which  produced  the  same  greenish  coloration.  Five  days  aft^r 
the  plates  had  been  prepared  the  colonies  could  not  yet  be  distinguished 
with  the  naked  eye.  Under  a  1-inch  objective  they  appeared  as  large 
as  pin's  heads.  To  avoid  total  loss  of  the  plates  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  chromogenous,  putrefactive  microbe,  a  spot  was  selected  under 
a  dissecting  microscope  free  from  colonies  of  what  were  supposed  to  be 
contaminating  bacteria;  a  minute  portion  of  the  gelatine  layer  contain- 
ing a  number  of  barely  visible  colonies  was  dug  up  and  transferred  to 
10<^«  of  beef  broth  with  1  per  cent,  peptone.  On  the  23d,  two  days  after 
inoculation,  a  faint  opalescence  was  observed  in  both  tubes,  which;  on 
shaking,  was  resolved  for  the  moment  into  delicate  rolling  clouds.  There 
was  no  membrane  or  deposit.  From  another  plate,  a  tube  culture  in  nu- 
tritive gelatine  and  one  in  beef  broth  with  peptone  were  made  in  the 
same  way.  In  three  days  the  liquid  culture  presented  the  same  appear- 
ance as  those  made  from  the  other  plate.  Films,  dried  on  cover-glasses, 
and  stained  for  half  a  minute,  contained  the  same  bacilli  as  those  found 
originaUy  in  Pasteur's  liquid  vaccine.  The  track  of  the  platinum  wire 
in  the  tube  of  gelatine  became  opaque  in  a  few  days.  A  row  of  cloud- 
like  masses  began  to  spread  from  it  as  a  center  and  appeared  as  if  strung 
on  the  needle  track  which  was  now  very  faintly  discemable.  (Plate  11,. 
Fig.  6.)  These  clouds  were  Iringed  at  the  edges,  and  when  approaching 
one  another  the  entire  growth  presented  the  appearance  of  a  minute 
test-tube  brush*  forced  down  into  the  transparent  gelatine.  We  were, 
therefore,  led  to  conclude  from  microscopical  and  culture  appearances 
that  the  microbe  of  Pasteur's  vaccine  was  not  a  figure-of-eight  form  as 
he  himself  described,  but  a  bacillus  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  micrococcus. 

(a)  Inoculation  toith  the  first  vacdne^inmice. — It  had  been  exi)eriment- 
ally  determined  by  Loefflcr  that  the  bacillus  of  rouget  resembles  very 
closdy  the  bacillus  which  produces  septicoemia  in  mice,  in  microscopic 
appearances,  in  its  mode  of  growth  in  gelatine  as  well  as  in  its  behavior 
towai-ds  the  white  blood  corpuscles  in  the  body  of  the  infected  animal. 
If  the  bacillus  of  Pasteur's  vaccine  is  identical  with  the  bacillus  of 
rouget  in  Germany,  and  not  too  attenuated,  it  should  produce  septicae- 
mia in  mice.  On  October  17,  three  mice  were  inoculated  by  injecting 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  back  of  two  5  drops,  of  the  third  10  drops  of  the 
vaccine;  they  were  kept  in  a  large  glass  bell-jar  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  tin  perforated  with  large  holes  over  its  entire  surface,  and  supplied 
abunilautly  with  food  and  water.  To  avoid  pain  they  were  invariably 
chloroformed  before  inoculation.  October  20,  one  mouse  was  plainly  ill ; 
it  moved  with  difficulty,  had  a  staring  coat  and  suffused,  partly  closed, 

*  Withia  a  few  days  a  book  on  roagot  (LTdtin  a.  Schottelios  Der  BoihJanfd,  Sehwdne) 
was  received  in  which  the  term  **  test-tabe  brash  "  is  also  used  in  desoribhig  the  ap- 
peararce  of  the  gelatine  cultore. 
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oycs.  It  was  foand  dead  the  next  morning,  or  about  four  days  after  in- 
oculatioD.  Portions  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  blood  from  the  heart  were 
rubbed  on  cover-glasses,  dried  and  st-ained  for  half  a  minute  in  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  methyl-violet.  Two  cultures,  one  in  gelatine  and  one  in 
b<*ef-broth  peptone,  had  been  previously  made.  On  the  three  cover- 
glasses  very  line  bacilli  were  found  quite  abundantly,  some  free  and 
some  within  white  blood  corpuscles  (Plate  II,  Fig.  6).  In  one  cell,  at 
lc;ist  thirty  could  be  counted.  The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  bacilli 
ill  white  blood  corpuscles  from  the  spleen  of  mice  in  which  septicflemia 
had  been  produced  by  the  injection  of  putrid  blood  was  pointed  out  as 
i'ar  back  as  1878  by  Koch,  and  lately  confirmed  by  LofBier  and  Schiitz, 
ill  mice  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  rouget.  The  culture  in  gelatine  ot 
blood  Irom  the  heart  assumed  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  did  the 
culture  from  the  gelatine  plates.  The  liquid  culture  proved  to  bo  made 
up  entirely  of  the  fine  bacilli,  while  its  microscopic  appearance  coin- 
cided ^Yith  the  liquid  cultures  from  the  gelatine  plates.  October  24,  an- 
other mouse  showed  symptoms  of  illness.  The  eyes  were  slightly  suf- 
fused, the  coat  staring,  and  the  respiration  labored.  It  lived  through 
the  next  day,  but  was  found  dcjvd  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  nine  days 
after  inoculation.  In  the  liver  and  blood  a  moderate  number  of  bacilli 
were  found ;  in  cover  glasses  of  the  spleen  they  were  not  observed.  A 
culture  of  blood  from  the  heart  in  beef-broth  peptone  contained,  two  days 
later,  a  pure  culture  of  the  slender  bacilli.  The  third  mouse  remained 
well.  Inoculations  with  the  pure  cultures  of  the  vaccine  were  not  at- 
tempted for  want  of  tirao.  The  above  illnstrates  very  clearly  how  in 
certain  cases  pure  cultures  may  be  obtained  from  impure  mixtures  by 
simply  inoculating  with  the  mixture  an  animal  susceptible  to  one  of  the 
forms  only. 

The  foregoing  experiments  seemed  to  us  sufficient  proof  that  the  mice 
had  died  from  a  multiplication  in  the  various  organs  of  the  bacillus 
found  in  Pasteur's  vaccine.  We  were  also  convinced  that  the  bacillus 
cultivated  as  a  vaccine  in  France  was  identical  with  the  bacillus  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  rouget  in  Germany. 

(b)  Vaccination  of  pigs. — October  16,  pigs  78  and  04  were  inoculated, 
each  with  ^ve  drops  of  the  first  vaccine,  one-half  into  each  thigh ;  Kos. 
76  and  95  received  in  the  same  manner  about  2^^  each  of  the  same  vac- 
cine. Pig  78  died  October  20.  Having  a  black  skin  discolorations 
could  not  bo  made  out.  In  the  peritoneal  cavity  a  very  large  quantity 
of  coagulable,  straw-colored  lymph  was  found  5  a  fibrinous  exudate  cov- 
ered the  coils  of  the  large  intestine  and  lamps  of  the  same  lay  loose  in 
thft  cavity  5  the  peritoneum  itself  was  pale.  The  liver  was  of  a  pale 
flesh  color  and  almost  bloodless,  the  lobules  standing  out  very  distinct. 
A  fibrinous  exudate  matted  the  different  lobes  together.  Lungs  of  a 
rosy  color,  slightly  congested,  some  serum  in  the  pleural  sacs  as  well  as 
in  the  pericardial  cavity.  Kight  heart  distended  by  a  clot,  left  empty. 
In  the  stomach  an  intensely  red  patch  was  found  near  the  pylorus  cov- 
ered with  a  whitish  mucous  layer,  readily  removed.  The  intestines  ap- 
parently healthy.  The  inguinal  glands  of  one  side  were  considerably 
reddened.  In  order  to  see  how  far  the  inoculation  with  a  few  drops  of 
the  vaccine  was  accountable  for  death,  cover-glasses  upon  which  bits  of 
the  spleen  and  liver  had  been  rubbed  and  others  upon  which  blood  and 
serum  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  had  been  dried  were  examined,  but 
they  contained  no  bacteria  of  any  kind.  Cultures  in  gelatine  tubes 
were  prepared  with  a  platinum  loop  from  the  peritoneal,  pericardial, 
and  pleural  effusions  from  the  cut  surface  of  spleen  and  blood  from  the 
heart.  A  portion  of  the  spleen  was  dropped  into  a  liquid  culture  at 
31  AG— ^86. 
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the  same  time.  A  pipette  was  filled  with  the  peritoneal  effusion  and  ono 
with  blood.  On  the  following  day  two  tubes,  one  of  meat  broth,  the 
other  of  meat  broth  with  pe])toue,  received  each  several  drops  of  the 
peritoneal  exudate  from  a  pipette.  Two  additional  tubes  wore  inocu- 
lated with  a  platinum  loo])  Irom  the  pipette  containing  blood  from  the 
heart. 

All  of  the  above  cultures  remained  sterile  excepting  the  two  liquid 
cultures  of  the  blood  and  the  gelatine  tube  containing  a  portion  of  the 
spleen.  Both  the  former  became  faintly  olouiled  on  the  second  day 
after  inoculation,  and  were  found  pure  cultures  of  the  bacillus  found  in 
the  vaccine.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  multiplied  in  the  pipette  over 
night  and  made  infection  possible,  as  their  number  in  the  blood  must 
have  been  very  small. 

In  about  two  weeks  after  inoculation  a  faint,  cloudlike  growth  from 
the  bit  of  spleen,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  downwanl 
into  the  gelatine  could  be  easily  seen.  When  the  bit  of  spleen  was  re- 
moved a  week  later  and  rubbed  on  cover-glasses,  exquisite  preparations 
of  the  rouget  bacillus  were  obtained.  Masses  of  filaments  could  be 
seen  interlacing  with  one  another  in  all  directions.  Most  of  the.flhi- 
ments  were  of  considerable  length  (20  to  30  micro  millimeters).  The  in- 
jected bacilli  had  thus  penetrated  the  system  quite  thoroughly,  though 
present  at  any  place  in  but  small  numbers. 

The  three  remaining  pigs  which  had  been  vaccinated  aj)peared  undis- 
turbed by  the  operation.  The  temperature  chart  is  given  on  page  484  in 
connection  with  the  second  vaccination. 

A  tube  of  the  second  vaccine  was  received  at  the  laboratory  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  It  remained  unopened  in  a  cool  box  at  atemperatnreof  00^  to  05^ 
F.,  until  October  28,  when  a  portion  was  used  lor  the  second  vaccina- 
tion of  pigs,  another  for  the  inoculation  of  mice,  and  a  third  for  micro- 
scopical examination  and cultivatiou.  In  general  ap[)earance,  color,  and 
consistency  the  liquid  resembled  the  first  vaccine  closely.  On  removing 
the  rubber  stopper  there  was  a  sudden  outrush  of  air,  which  scattered 
a  portion  of  the  liquid  as  a  fine  spray.  At  the  same  time  minute  air- 
bubbles  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  forming  a  delicate,  white  foamy 
Layer. 

Portions  were  immeiliately  dried  on  covers  and  stained  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  methyl- violet.  Examined  with  a  Zeiss  y^^  homog.  Oc.  2,  two 
kinds  of  bacilli  were  found.  (Plate  II,  Fig.  4.)  Large  ones  with  rounded 
extremities  from  2.5  to  4  micromillimeters  long  and  about  .7  micronnl- 
limeters  broad,  a  few  in  chains  of  two  to  four,  the  majority  isolateil. 
Some  failed  to  stain  deeply,  probably  because  dead.  The  other  bacilli 
resembled  closely  those  found  in  the  first  vaccine.  They  occurred  in 
slender  filaments,  either  curved  or  angled.  Some  of  the  filaments  were 
plainly  jointed,  the  segments  measuring  not  more  than  from  1  to  1.2 
micromillimeters  in  length ;  a  few  isolated  bacilli  were  of  the  same 
length  as  the  segments  of  the  longer  filaments. 

Plate  cultures  were  at  the  same  time  prepared  by  adding  two  drops 
of  the  vaccine  liquid  to  10^«  of  beef  broth  peptone  and  mixing  one 
drop  of  this  dilution  with  10®*  of  nutritive  gelatine,  which  was  si^read 
on  two  plates.  At  the  same  time  two  additional  plates  were  prepared 
by  adding  merely  a  platinum  loop  of  the  dilution  to  10«°  of  the  gelatine. 
Though  examined  from  time  to  time  for  nearly  a  week  no  colonies  of  the 
bacillus  could  be  detected.  But  this  was  easily  explained  when  the 
tube,  which  formed  the  dilution  for  the  plate  cultures,  was  found  sterile 
after  four  or  five  days.  It  seemed  as  if  the  microbes  were  dead ;  the 
large  as  well  as  the  small  bacillus.    On  October  31  two  additional  cult- 
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ures  were  prepared  by  adding  to  each  abont  four  drops  of  the  vaccine, 
which,  after  exposure,  had  been  kept  in  a  refrigerator.  On  the  third 
day  one  culture  was  faintly  clouded  and  found  to  contain  the  delicate 
bacilli ;  the  other  tube  remained  clear.  The  great  majority  of  the  bacilli 
in  the  vaccine  were  evidently  incapable  of  multiplying.  That  the  cult- 
ure liquid  was  not  at  fault  was  afterwards  proved  by  inoculating  the 
tubes  which  had  remained  sterile  with  pure  cultures  of  the  iirst  vaccine. 
An  abundant  growth  was  observed  in  two  days. 

(a)  Inoculation  of  mice. — On  October  28  iwo  mice  were  inoculated,  each 
with  one  drop  of  the  second  vaccine,  three  with  three  drops  each,  and 
one  with  four  drops.  The  mouse  inoculated  with  the  first  vaccine  and 
still  well  received  about  two  drops.  October  31  one  of  the  mice  inocu- 
lated with  three  drops  was  found  dead.  Limbs  partly  Hexed,  eyes  half 
closed.  The  organs  were  normal  in  appearance,  excepting  the  lungs, 
which  were  intensely  congested.  Cover-glass  preparations  from  the 
liver,  spleen,  blood  from  the  heart  and  lungs  contained  no  bacteria;  a 
meat  broth  pei)tone  and  a  gelatine  culture  inoculated  with  blood  from  the 
heart  remained  sterile.  In  this  case  death  could  not  have  been  caused 
by  the  inoculation.  On  November  4,  one  week  after  inoculation  with 
three  drops  of  the  vaccine,  a  second  mouse  died,  after  having  shown  signs 
of  illness  for  a  day  or  two  previous.  It  was  found  with  limbs  flexed,  as  in 
sitting,  but  it  had  fallen  forwards  on  its  head  from  a  piece  of  bread  on 
which  it  had  been  sitting.  The  back  was  arched,  the  eyes  closed  with 
slight  secretion.  On  removingtheskinof  the  abdomen  a  few  red  patches 
were  found  on  its  under  surface.  There  was  a  collection  of  serum  in  the 
fold  of  the  groin  on  each  side  where  the  lymphatic  glands  stood  out 
prominent.  There  was  some  serum  in  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  the  spleen 
was  dark  and  tumetied,  the  liver  quite  dark,  kidneys  pale.  On  section 
the  cortex  was  paler  than  the  medulla  5  through  both  regions  small  rami- 
ficationsof  a  dark  red  color  extended  5  lungs  normal.  (Joverglass  prep- 
arations revealed  the  minute  bacilli  in  the  blood  from  the  heart,  in  the 
lungs,  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys.  Their  number  in  all  organs,  except- 
ing in  blood  from  the  heart,  was  enormous.  In  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
spleen  large  pale  cells  were  found  in  large  numbers  gorged  with  the 
bacilli.  (Plate  II,  Fig.  6.)  Small  cells  were  also  observed  in  which  the 
stained  baoilli  were  so  numerous  as  to  give  the  cell  a  deeply  stained, 
reticulated  api>earance.  A  gelatine  and  a  liquid  culture  were  prepared 
by  snipping  away  the  apex  of  the  heart  with  flamed  scissors  and  trans- 
ferring some  blood  with  a  platinum  wire.  These  tubes,  strange  enough, 
remained  sterile.  Tbe  remaining  mice  showed  no  signs  of  disease. 
These  experiments  go  far  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  pathogenic 
bacilli  in  both  vaccines.  The  large  bacilhis  may  have  been  some  harm- 
less microbe,  the  introduction  of  which  into  the  culture  took  place  no 
doubt  when  the  tubes  were  originally  filled  with  the  vaccine  liquid. 

We  infer  from  the  culture  and  inocidation  experiments  that  the  second 
vaccine  was  as  weak  as  the  first,  probably  much  weaker.  The  bacilli 
of  the  first  vaccine  developed  abundantly  on  gelatine  plates,  while  those 
of  the  second  did  not.  The  latter  failed  in  two  out  of  three  cases  to 
grow  in  liquid  media,  while  the  former  readily  grew  in  all  inoculated 
tubes.  Their  behavior  towards  the  mice  agrees  with  these  determina- 
tions. The  efficiency  of  the  vaccination,  which  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  second  as  well  as  that  of  the  first  vaccine,  is  much  impaired  when 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  preparations  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  much  time  lost  in  importing  the  vaccine  from  Paris 
but  as  both  vaccines  were  subjected  to  the  same  conditions,  the  great 
attenuation  of  the  second  vaccine  in  comparison  with  the  first  must  be 
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ascribed  to  a  failure  in  preparation.  In  faet,  it  is  reasonable  to  antici- 
pate that  tbe  time  lost  in  importing  the  vaccine  would  bo  a  serious  ob- 
.  staclo  to  its  application  in  tliis  country,  oven  if  it  could  bo  shown,  whicli 
is  by  no  means  proved,  that  tbo  same  disease  existed  here,  as  long  as 
the  present  methods  of  keeping  the  vaccine  remain  in  use. 

(b)  Vaccination  of  pigs. — The  vaccination  was  undertaken  October  2S^ 
twelve  days  after  the  iirst  vaccination.  Pigs  Nos.  76, 94,  and  95,  which 
had  received  the  first  vaccine,  were  inoculat^  by  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  aboui  two  and  a  half  drops,  which  is  the  prescribed  dose.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  two  other  pigs,  Nos.  103  and  104,  received  each  about  2<^« 
of  the  same  vaccine,  one  half  into  each  thigh.  Our  object  was  to  pro- 
duce tbo  disease,  if  possible,  by  a  large  dose,  and  compare  it  with  tlio 
disease  prevalent  here.  None  of  the  anjmals  became  sick,  however. 
The  following  table  gives  the  temperature  of  each  vaccinated  pig  from 
the  day  of  the  first  vaccination  to  November  5: 

FIRST  VACCINATION,  OCTOBER  16. 


Dote. 

No.  70. 

No.  78. 

No.  04. 

No.  05. 

No.  103. 

N0.1M. 

October  18 

103 

103i 

102i 

103| 

103 

103 

104 

102 

1021 

1024 

103 

OF. 
]02i 
102 
1024 
Died. 

OF. 
1044 
104 
1034 
104 
103| 
1034 
103 
1021 

10.14 

104 
103i 

OF. 
103 
102» 
1034 
1034 
1034 
1024 
103 
103 
1031 
103 
103J 

OF. 

OF. 

October  17 — ... 

October  10 

October  20 

October  11 

October  22 

October  2:» 

October  25 

October  20 

October  27 

October  28.......... 

1044 

1041 

SECOND  VACCINATION,  OCTOBER  28. 

October  20 

103 

1034 
103 
102 
1024 

103 

1031 

103 

1024 

1034 

102| 

103 

1034 

103 

1034 

10.14 

103 
103 
102 
1034 

1034 
1034 

October  31 

JCovfinber  2  ............................ 

102| 

November  5  ...••.....•........■..■■•... 

1004 

NoTember  0  ............................ 

101 

One  week  after  the  second  vaccination  these  pigs  were  penned  with 
two  others  which  were  affected  with  swine  plague  of  a  very  severe  type. 
These  animals  had  been  obtained  from  a  place  several  miles  from  the 
experimental  station  on  November  4,  as  no  cases  of  swine  plague  had 
been  kept  at  the  station  since  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  One  of 
these*  pigs,  No.  105,  died  on  the  same  day,  the  other,  No.  IOC,  died  in 
the  night  between  the  Gth  and  7th.  The  contact  of  the  healthy  with 
the  diseased  did  not  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  days  there- 
fore. 

The  history  of  these  vaccinated  animals  is  briefly  as  follows:  On  the 
morning  of  November  15,  pigs  Nos.  95  and  103  were  found  dead.  The 
former  had  been  twice  vaccinated,  receiving  about  2^"^  of  the  first  vac- 
cine (at  least  ten  times  the  proper  dose)  and  about  three  dix)p8  of  the 
second.  Pig  No.  103  had  received  about  2<^®  of  the  second  vaccine  only 
(also  about  ten  times  the  prescribed  dose).  Post  mortem  at  2  p.  m., 
temperature  of  the  night  previous  and  day  40^  to  50^  F.  There  was  no 
distinct  discoloration  of  the  skin  noticeable.  The  superficial  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  groin  were  tumefied  and  reddened.  On  opening  the  ab- 
domen the  small  intestines  were  found  /studded  with  whitish  excres- 
cences, caused  by  the  attachment  of  echinorhynchi.  Delicate  filaments 
stretched  across  the  coils  of  intestine  and  some  serous  effusion  indi- 
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catcd  slight  peritonitis.  Mesenteric  glands  enlarged  and  congested, 
mesenteric  vessels  dark,  gorged  with  blood;  lungs  and  heart  evidently 
intact ;  the  bronchi  contained  a  few  lung  worms  ;  spleen  and  liver  not 
noticeably  changed.  In  examining  the  intestinal  tract  a  large  area  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  intensely  reddened,  some 
places  of  a  bright  scarlet,  others  duller.  The  ileum  was  congested ;  no 
ulcerations  visible.  The  caecum  and  large  intestine  were  intensely  red- 
dened. For  some  distance  from  the  valve  the  mucous  surface  was  stud- 
ded with  small  discolorations  which  on  close  examination  were  seen  to 
be  depressions  of  commencing  ulcerations.  About  the  ileo-ciecal  valve 
there  were  small  masses  of  yellowish  matter  plugging  the  distended 
mouths  of  the  flask-shaped  glands.  In  pig  103  the>  post  mortem  appear- 
ances were  as  follows :  The  major  part  of  the  lungs  was  highly  congested, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  pale  reddish  liquid  in  both  pleural  sacs. 
The  surface  had  a  mottled  appearance  due  to  islands  of  dark  red  color 
surrounded  by  paler  tissue;  no  hepatization ;  lung- worms  present;  stom- 
ach and  small  intestine  not  aflfectcd ;  echinorhynchi  attached  to  it« 
walls ;  ascarides  extending  up  into  bile-ducts.  Large  intestine  and  cae- 
cum intensely  congested  as  with  No.  95 ;  a  large  patch  of  ulcerations 
about  the  valve ;  a  few  nodular  swellings,  probably  enlarged  follicles. 
The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  abdominal  cavity  in  general  tumefied,  pur- 
plish. We  felt  no  hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  both  as  having 
had  swine  plague. 

Pig  104,  which  had  been  inoculated  with  the  second  vaccine  only,  but 
which  had  received  a  large  dose  of  the  same  (about  2"^)  was  found  dead 
November  7,  and  examined  immediately.  There  was  no  discoloration  of 
the  skin  perceptible.  The  superficial  lymphatic  glands  of  the  groin 
somewhat  enlarged  and  slightly  reddened.  A  small  quantity  of  serum 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Dark  bluish  protuberances  and  whitish  spots 
on  the  small  intestine  indicated  the  presence  of  echinorhynchi.  The 
lungs  were  much  congested ;  the  bronchi  filled  with  lung  worms;  some 
ascarides  in  the  stomach.  Lesions  characteristic  of  swine  plague  were 
not  found  in  the  large  intestine. 

Pig  y4,  which  had  received  five  drops  of  the  first  and  about  three  drops 
of  the  second  vaccine,  died  very  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  November 
18.  It  had  been  apparently  well  a  few  hours  before  death.  The  post 
mortem  examination  was  made  within  an  hour  after  death.  The  skin 
of  the  cars,  about  the  vulva,  and  along  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen 
covered  with  a  red  blush.  Isolated  red  patches  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  limbs  and  on  the  vertical  aspect  of  the  neck.  The  inguinal  glands 
beneath  the  skin  enlarged,  pale ;  on  incision  much  serum  flowed.  The 
subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  over  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  abdomen  was 
dotted  with  numerous  punctiform  extravasations.  In  the  abdominal 
ciavity  the  large  intestine  presented  a  very  striking  appearance.  Be- 
neath the  peritoneal  coat,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  it  was  covered 
with  innumerable  blood  extravasations,  varying  from  a  mere  dot  to  ob- 
long patches  about  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  spleen, 
somewhat  enlarged,  was  dotted  with  numerous,  slightly-elevated,  dark 
spots.  The  stomach,  along  the  lesser  curvature,  was  sprinkled  with  ec- 
chymoses.  The  peritoneal  cavity  contained  a  moderate  quantity  of 
serum.  The  right  heart  was  filled  with  serum,  darkened  by  suspended 
corpuscles ;  the  left  quite  empty.  On  the  auricles  a  number  of  minute 
red  dots  were  present.  The  lungs  were  but  slightly  congested.  Over 
the  surface  of  both  were  scattered  numerous  dark  red  patches  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  section  these  were  found  to  corre 
spend  to  dark  hepatized  lobules  beneath.    A  few  lung  worms  jiresent 
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All  tbe  lymphatic  glands  in  tho  tljorncio  cnvity  woro  of  a  very  dark-red 
color.  On  section  this  color  was  foiiud  tbrougbout  the  ^land  and  a 
larpro  amount  of  dnrk-colorcd  blood  flowed  from  tlic  cut  suvfaoe. 

The  lymphatic  glands  about  the  stomac'h  and  alonp  tho  entire  extent 
of  the  mesocolon  were  enlarged,  dark  purplish,  similar  in  appearance 
to  those  of  the  thorax.  Those  of  the  colon  resembled  dark-red  beans  in 
size  and  color.  The  glands  of  tho  mesentery  were  enlarged,  the  cortex 
reddened,  medullary  substance  slightly  so.  Tho  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  studded  with  red  points  near  the  lesser  curvature. 
In  a  few  places  hemorrhages  had  occurred,  The  clots,  when  ])ulled 
away,  revealed  patches  thickly  covered  with  eechymoses.  The  small 
intestine  in  general  did  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  intiammation,  as  the 
membrane  was  quite  pale.  But  here  and  there  red  points  and  larger 
patches  of  extravasation  were  found.  The  large  intestine,  distei^detl 
with  food,  was  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  lesions.  The  entire  nm- 
cosa  was  thickly  dotted  with  eechymoses  varying  in  size  from  points  to 
large  pui*plish  imtches.  Tn  the  rectum  small  red  patches,  when  examined 
with  a  lens,  were  found  to  consist  of  a  network  of  injected  vessels. 
Among  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  about  10  inches  from  the 
ileocrocal  valve,  a  black  mass  as  large  as  a  man's  fist  was  found,  which 
was  made  up  of  feces  enveloped  in  a  thick  layer  of  clotted  blood.  In 
the  subperitoneal  tissue  near  the  cephalic  border  of  each  kidney  there 
was  an  ecchymosis  about  1  inch  in  diameter.  In  one  kidney  a  papilla 
contained  several  small  eechymoses. 

This  animal  was  free  from  intestinal  worms,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  majority  of  those  which  were  examined  about  the  same  time. 
The  animal  had  succumbed  to  the  first  onset  of  a  very  virulent  attack 
of  swine  plague,  so  that  ulceration  had  not  yet  begun  in  tho  large  intes- 
tine. 

Pig  No.  7C,  an  adult  animal,  is  still  alive  (February,  1886),  and  to  all 
appearances  well. 

Thus  three  of  the  Qva  animals  which  had  been  vaccinated  died  of  swine 
l)lague,  and,  moreover,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  One  of  them, 
pig  94,  just  described,  had  been  in  excellent  condition  and  was  compa- 
ratively free  from  parasites.  Hence  any  protection  from  the  American 
swine  plague  conferred  by  vaccination  was  out  of  the  question. 

Moreover,  in  these  cases  great  care  was  bestowed  on  tho  examination 
of  cover-glasses  of  the  spleen,  of  the  various  exudates,  and  blood  from 
the  heart.  In  none  of  them  could  the  delicate  bacilli  of  rouget  bo  de- 
tected. We  had  sufficiently  familiarized  ourselves  with  their  appear- 
ance in  the  vaccines,  in  cover  glass  preparations  of  the  organs  of  mice 
inoculated  therewith,  and  in  cultures  in  liquid  and  solid  media,  so  as  to 
exclude  any  errors  of  ol^ervation.  We  are  enabled  to  say  that  we  could 
not  detect  them  by  means  deeujcd  sufficient  by  European  investig4Xtors. 
We  claim,  from  our  own  investigations,  that  the  disease  x)revaleut  in 
the  East,  and  probably  over  the  entire  country,  is  different  from  tho 
disease  called  rouget.  The  above  experiments  with  Pasteur's  vaccine 
do  not,  in  our  opinion,  therefore,  disprove  the  protective  power  of  Pas- 
tour's  vaccine  over  rouget,  but  simply  show  that  the  vaccine  for  one  dis- 
ease will  not  proti',ct  against  another. 

CONCLUSION  OF    THE   INVESTIGATIONS   CONCERNING    THE  CAUSE    OF 
AMERICAN    SWINE  PLAGUE. 

The  two  animals  which  infected  the  vju'ciiiatcd  pigs,  as  doseribcd  in 
tho  preceding  pages,  deserve  our  attention  more  particularly,  since  they 
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were  the  starting-point  of  an  outbreak  at  the  experimental  station, 
which  has  finally  enabled  us  to  demonstrate  as  the  cause  of  the  disease 
a  specific  microbe.  This  outbreak  was  characterized  by  great  virulence, 
and  most  of  the  infected  animals  died  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 

These  two  animals,  when  brought  to  the  station  November  4,  ex- 
hibited the  usual  symptoms  of  swine  plague,  great  depression,  with  pro- 
fuse diarrhea.  The  owner  stated  that  they  had  been  sick  for  about  a 
wfok.  On  the  following  day  one  (No.  105),  was  so  low  (temperature^ 
05^  F.)  that  we  decided  to  kill  it,  the  warm  weather  not  promising  good 
preservation  if  it  should  die  in  the  night.  It  was  killed  by  a  blow  on 
the  head.  The  skin  was  slightly  bluish  in  the  axilla,  a  similar  but  less 
marked  discoloration  on  the  abdomen.  The  superficial  inguinal  glands 
were  greatly  enlarged,  the  individual  lobules  standing  out  prominently, 
some  of  a  pale  flesh-color,  others  purplish,  medulla  pale.  In  opening 
the  abdomen  a  few  whitish  patches  were  observed  on  tht5  small  intes- 
tine, corresponding  to  ulcerations,  as  determined  later. 

There  was  a  moderate  quantity  of  watery  serum  in  both  pleural  sacs. 
The  lungs  wei'^  normal,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  anterior  lobe  on 
each  side  which  was  hepatized.  The  pericardium  was  slightly  dis- 
tended with  a  colorless  fluid  j  a  /small  clot  in  each  ventricle.  Very  severe 
lesions  were  found  in  the  intestinal  tract.  The  partially-empty  stomach 
contained  two  coiled  up  specimens  of  asoaris.  The  pale  mucosa  was 
studded  with  several  isolated  yellowish  ulcers,  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  raised  above  the  surface  and  flattened  at  the  top.  In 
the  ileum  extensive  ulcerations  were  found,  extending  for  a  distance  of 
about  2  feet  from  the  valv(v  These  ulcers  had  a  depressed  base,  as  if  the 
tissue  had  been  dug  away,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  smooth  elevated 
border.  In  the  caecum  and  large  intestine  in  general,  the  ulcerations 
were  very  numerous,  varying  from  one-eighth  to  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  smallest  ones  appeared  as  yellowish  specks.  The  larg- 
est ones  wore  slightly  depressed,  containing^  black,  ragged,  Ticcrotic 
masses.  The  lymphatics,  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery  and  near  i  he  ileo- 
cajcal  valve,  were  greatly  enlarged,  re])resenting  a  continuous  cylindrical 
mass,  at  least  an  inch  thick,  and  varying  from  a  pale  flesh-color  to  a 
dark  red. 

This  was  evidently  a  severe  case  of  swine  plague,  and  one  which,  from 
previous  experience,  would  prove  unsatisfactory  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation. Three  cover-glass  ])reparation8  from  the  spleen,  one  from  the 
liver,  two  each  from  the  hepatized  lung  tissue,  and  blood  from  the  heart, 
were  searched  with  negative  results.  No  bacteria  could  be  seen.  A 
culture  in  a  tube  of  nuriitivc  gelatine  rapidly  liquefied  the  gelatine  in 
the  track  of  the  needle.  Several  kinds  of  bacteria  were  present,  includ- 
ing a  chromogenous  bacillus,  described  as  bacillus  luteu$  suis  in  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  llepo)  t  of  the  Hun'au.  This  same  bacillus  was  also  present 
among  otherforms  in  a  li<]uid  culture  inoculated  directly  with  blood  from 
the  heart. 

Liquid  cultures  were  made  by  inoculating  sterile  nutritive  media  with 
a  platinum  wire  dipped  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  spleen  and  liver, 
exposed  by  a  cut  with  a  flamed  knife.  Both  contained  a  motile  bac- 
terium identiJied  later  as  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague.  When  lino 
cultures  were  made  on  ^relatine,  that  of  spleen  was  obviously  pure ;  the 
colonies  from  the  cultujv  of  liver  were  of  two  kinds — one,  the  bacterium 
of  swine  plague  proper,  as  determined  later;  the  other  growing  in  colo- 
nies having  only  one-fitrh  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  former.  A  liquid 
culture,  prepared  by  rubbing  the  platinum  wire  over  the  peritoneum, 
contained,  when  tested  by  the  above  method,  the  swine  plague  bacte- 
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rinra  and  another  microbe  growing  in  colonies,  which  differed  from  tho 
former  only  in  a  want  of  color  and  opacity.  Thus  two  of  the  three  cult- 
ures were  impure,  as  anticipated,  but  all  contained  the  same  motile 
microbe. 

In  order  to  test  the  matter  more  thoroughly  a  number  of  mice  wero 
inoculated  November  6,  as  follows :  After  chloroforming,  a  portion  of  the 
skin  near  the  root  of  the  tail  on  the  back  was  freed  from  hair,  the  skin 
cut  with  scissors,  and  a  small  portion  of  tissue  introduced  into  the 
pocket  thus  formed.  Three  mice  received  in  this  way  a  small  ulcer 
from  the  large  intestine,  two  each  a  bit  of  hepatized  lung  tissue,  spleen, 
and  kidney.  Those  inoculated  with  the  same  kind  of  tissue  were  kept 
in  the  same  jar. 

One  of  the  mice  (No.  3)  inoculafed  with  a  bit  of  kidney  became  ill 
November  9  (on  the  fourth  day);  it  had  a  staring  coat,  eyes  open,  not 
suffused  5  dead  next  moniiug.  There  was  no  reaction  at  the  site  of 
inoculation,  no  serous  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue;  lym- 
phatics of  the  skin-fold  of  the  groin  dark  red,  also  spleen  ;  liver  very 
pale,  almost  bloodless ;  bladder  greatly  distended  with  urine.  Cover- 
glasses  of  kidney,  spleen,  liver,  lungs,  and  blood  from  heart  contain 
fine  bacilli,  resembling  very  closely  in  disposition  and  size  those  which 
were  found  in  mice  inoculated  with  Pasteui'^s  vaccine. 

A  liquid  culture,  prepared  from  the  blood,  was  turbid  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  It  was  found  to  contain  a  large  bacillus,  besides  tho  delicato 
bacillus,  which  appeared  in  long  filaments.  As  the  former  rapidly  lique- 
fied gelatine  on  plates,  and  an  isolation  was  found  impossible  without 
much  extra  labor,  three  mice  wero  inoculated  November  12  with  about 
five  drops  each  of  this  culture  in  order  to  obtain  a  pure  culture  in  this 
way.  One  mouse  (No.  8)  died  on  the  following  day.  All  internal  or- 
gans w^ere  crowded  with  large  bacilli.  This  fact,  taken  tog-cther  with 
the  cedamatous  condition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  abdomen,  led 
us  to  infer  malignant  oedema  as  the  cause  of  death.  On  November  14 
a  second  mouse  (No.  11)  was  found  dead.  There  was  a  sero-s(iuguin- 
eous  effusion,  as  in  the  first  case,  and  in  all  the  organs  large  bacilli 
were  found,  but  in  addition,  the  fine  bacilli  were  present  in  enormous 
numbers,  especially  within  tho  cells.  In  the  blood  long,  wavy  filaments 
of  tho  large  bacillus  were  found,  often  interlaced.  The  third  mouse 
(No.  12),  being  very  sick,  was  killed  with  chloroform.  No  cedema,  no 
large  bacilli,  but  the  fine  bacilli  in  immense  numbers.  From  the  blood 
of  the  heart  two  pure  cultures  in  beef  broth  peptone  wero  obtained,  in 
which  the  bacilli  appeared  November  IG  as  wavy,  curled,  or  angular 
filaments.  The  contaminating  bacillus  produced  in  the  gelatine  cult- 
ures a  surface  liquefaction  and  cloudiness  of  the  gelatine,  while  tho 
colonies  of  the  same  bacillus  below  the  surface  in  the  track  of  tho 
needle  appeared  as  minute,  roundish  specks,  not  liquefying  the  gelatine. 

The  culture  in  nutritive  gelatine  developed  in  a  characteristic  manner. 
From  the  track  of  the  needle  faint  cloud-like  processes  extended  later- 
ally almost  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  impart  to  the  entire  gela- 
tine a  cloudy  appearance.  The  cultures  of  the  bacillus  of  rouget  were 
different  in  that  the  growth' remained  uear  the  needle  track,  and  hence 
was  denser.  This  dift'erence  is  also  mentioned  by  foreign  investigators. 
(Loffler,  Arheiten  a.  d.  Kaiserlichen  Gcsundheitsamte^  Bd.  I,  S.  47.) 

We  give  these  results  in  detail,  because  it  is  the  only  time  in  our  work 
in  which  the  fine  bacilli  resembling  rouget  made  their  appearance,  either 
in  cultures  or  in  the  experimental  animals;  and  their  growth  in  gela- 
tine suflaciently  disproves  their  identity  with  the  bacilli  of  rouget 

Of  those  inoculated  with  the  ulcer,  one  died  on  the  tenth  day,  tho 
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other  (No.  2)  died  on  the  fifth  day,  the  third  (No.  4)  on  the  seventh  day 
alter  inoculation. 

In  the  lungs  and  spleen  of  No.  1  a  moderate  number  of  bacilli  were 
found,  while  cover-glass  preparations  of  kidney  and  liver  showed  none. 
The  bacilli  varied  in  length  from  2  to  10  micromillimeters,  and  were 
about  .6  micromillimeter  broad;  ends  rounded.  Mouse  No.  2  died  of 
malignant  (Bdema.  The  kidney  of  the  third  one  (No.  4)  contaiue<l  lirrge 
numbers  of  the  oval  bacteria,  found  in  cover-glass  preparations  of  the 
spleen  in  pigs  afiected  with  swine  plague  later  on,  and  identified  as  the 
cause  of  swine  plague.  The  paler  center  was  veiy  distinct,  suggesting 
very  strongly  the  appearance  of  spores.  This  was  the  first  time  these 
bacteria  were  seen,  since  the  cover-glass  preparations  made  from  the 
organs  of  pig  No.  105,  whence  these  mice  had  been  inoculated,  proved 
entirely  negative.  The  cultures,  both  solid  and  liquid,  obtained  from 
the  heart's  blood  of  these  mice  proved,  as  might  have'  been  expected, 
to  be  mixtures  of  several  kinds  of  bacteria.  The  gelatine  invariably 
became  liquid.  For  want  of  time  they  were  set  aside.  Two  mice,  in- 
oculated with  a  piece  of  kidney  of  mouse  No.  4,  November  12,  were 
quite  sick  November  14  and  killed  with  chloroform,  but  no  bacteria 
found  in  the  organs  of  either  animal.  The  two  mice  inoculated  with  a 
bit  of  spleen  seemed  well  about  a  week  after.  They  were  then  removed 
from  the  jar  in  which  they  had  been  placed  after  inoculation  and  placed 
in  a  larger  cage  with  other  healthy  mice.  A  few  days  after  one  was 
found  dead,  but  owing  to  want  of  time  was  not  oxamine<l.  About  fif- 
teen days  after  the  date  of  inoculation  the  other  was  found  dead.  On 
examination  the  site  of  inoculation  was  healed  over.  The  spleen  was 
found  enlarged  to  four  or  five  times  its  normal  size,  its  color  resembling 
that  of  striped  muscle.  The  surface  of  the  kidney  contained  a  few 
whitish  patches.  Liver  with  a  tapO'Worm  cyst.  Lungs  slightly  con- 
gested. In  the  kidney  numerous  oval  bacteria  were  found,  precisely 
similar  to  those  found  in  mouse  No.  4  and  in  the  spleen  of  the  deceased 
pigs.  In  the  spleen  the  bacteria  were  of  the  same  size,  but  no  pale 
center  was  noticed.  Our  attention  was  now  aroused  to  the  long  period 
of  this  disease  in  mice  accompanied  by  this  bacterium,  which  was  char- 
acterized by  its  elongated,  oval  form  and  its  pfJe  center  when  stained 
a  few  minutes  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  methyl-violet. 

The  other  pig  (No.  100),  brought  to  the  station  with  No.  105,  died  in 
the  night  between  the  Gth  and  7tli  of  November.  T1||0  weather  was 
warm  and  favorable  to  decomposition.  On  examining  the  viscera  in 
the  morning  the  lesions  were  found  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
pig  No.  105.  The  lungs  were  apparently  intact.  In  the  digestive  tract 
a  patch  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  deeply  inflamed, 
presenting  an  intensely  red  color.  The  ileum,  though  severely  inflamed, 
was  free  m)m  ulcerations.  In  the  large  intestine  there  were  three  or 
four  ulcerated  patches  about  an  inch  square  near  the  valve.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  in  the  remainder  of  the  intestine  was  studded  with 
closely-set,  blackish,  depressed  spots,  evidently  old  extravasations,  and 
about  to  become  ulcers.  In  this  animal  the  lesions  were  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  in  the  previous  case. 

Cultures  in  gelatine  and  liquid  media  of  the  spleen  and  blood  from 
the  heart  remained  sterile,  with  the  exception  of  one  colony  in  the  gela- 
tine culture  of  the  spleen.  Cover-glass  preparations  were  likewise 
ne^tive. 

We  will  now  return  to  those  animals  which  had  contracted  swine 
plague  in  spite  of  vaccination.  The  post  mortem  appearances  of  these 
animals  (95, 103,  94)  have  akeady  been  given  on  page  485.    In  cover- 
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frlasB  preparntions  of  the  sploon  of  these  pigs  a  pecaliar  bacterium  was 
found  in  considerable  numbers,  having  the  form  of  an  elongated  oval, 
chiefly  in  pairs,  never  in  chains  of  three  or  more.  When  Ktainod  in  an 
afj neons  solution  of  methyl-violet  for  one  or  two  minutes,  its  periphery 
became  more  deeply  stJiined,  giving  the  center  apale  appearance  by  con- 
trast. In  cover-glass  preparations  of  blood  from  the  heart  it  could  not 
l>e- found.  This  microbe  was  identical  in  appearance  with  that  found  in 
some  of  the  inoculated  mice. 

Tlie  gehitino  cultures  of  the  spleen  from  these  three  animals  con- 
tained, in  the  track  of  the  needle  forty-eight  hours  after  inoculation,  a 
bund  of  very  minute  round  colonies.  A  culture  from  a  mesenteric 
glan«l  of  i)ig  Ko.  103  exactly  resembled  these.  A  culture  of  blood  ftom 
the  heart  of  pig  No,  95  contained  but  three  or  four  colonies;  that  of 
pig  No.  103  contained  a  considerable  number,  while  that  of  pig  No.  94 
contained  a  nfoderate  number.  The  microbes  in  these  animals  were 
evidently  the  same;  they  appeared  much  larger,  however,  than  those 
seen  in  cover  glass  preparations  of  the  spleen.  This  matter  will  be 
referred  to  later  in  describing  the  bacterium  itself. 

Two  liijuid  cultures  inoculated  with  blood  from  the  heart  of  pig  No. 
94  were  tested  by  line  cultures  and  the  colonies  found  identical  with 
those  obtained  from  pig  No.  105.  They  contained  the  oval  motile 
bacterium  already  mentioned. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  these  three  cases,  that  no 
rouget  bacilli  were  seen  in  any  of  the  numerous  cover-glass  preparations 
from  the  internal  organs,  more  particularly  from  the  spleen,  while  the 
other  micmbe,  the  real  bacterium  of  swine  plague,  api>eared  in  each 
and  was  obtained  in  a  condition  of  purity,  from  each  animal.  In  exam- 
ining the  postvwrtcin  notes  it  will  also  be  noted  that  they  were  very 
acute  and  virulent  cases.  This  is  especially  true  of  pig  No.  04.  In 
none  of  them  was  there  more  than  a  mere  beginning  of  ulceration  in 
the  intestinal  tract. 

Of  (he  four  inoculatiojis  wilh  pure  cultures  of  the  bacterium  of  swine 
plague  to  be  described  larther  on,  the  iSrstdid  not  prove  quite  satis- 
factory, from  the  fact  that  the  check-aninud  died  before  either  of  the 
inoculated  animals.  It  will  be  seen,  hosviver,  that  this  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  considered  as  militating  against  our  interpretation.  The  ex- 
periment is  briefly  as  follows:  Two  aninials  (109, 113)  were  inoculated 
November  20  each  with  4*=®  of  a  liquid  culture  from  the  blood  of  pig  No. 
94,  one-half  into  each  thigh  subcutancously.  No.  113  was  found  deiul 
December  21.  The  auto]>sy  showed  complete  necrosis  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  caicuni  and  colon  for  a  distance  of  2  feet.  Beyond 
this  the  membrane  was  dotte<l  wiih  isolated  uUmm.s.  These  ulcers  were 
so  deei»  tJiat  the  serous  membrane  becunp  inllai:u<l.  On  each  thigh  at 
the  seat  of  inoculation  a  large  whitish  mass  was  found  ovor  2.5  inches 
long  and  .5  inch  thick.  The  spleen  of  this  animal  containt^d  but  a  lew 
bacteria.  No  cultures  were  made,  as  subsequent  inoculation  experi- 
ments had  already  furnished  satisfactory  lesnUSr 

No.  109  lingered  until  January  7, 1680,  when  it  was  killed.  In  this 
animal  tough  tumors  were  found  at  the  i)oint  of  inoculation  larger  than 
a  hen's  cg:g.  The  lungs  were  more  or  less  aflected,  but  the  presence  of 
lung- worms  leaves  tln^  cause  of  the  lesions  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  the 
caMium,  however,  there  were  extensive  ulcerations,  very  deep,  implicat- 
ing the  serous  covering  and  producing  inflammatory  adhesions  with  the 
rectum.  The  lymphatic  glands  were  enlarged,  but  pale  and  tough. 
The  splcoji  containwl  no  bacteria;  a  liquid  culture  tlierefrom  remained 
sterile.    Both  must  be  considered  aJ9  chrouic  cases  which  had  outlived 
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the  direct  effect  of  tho  virus  aud  were  suflForing  from  the  indirect  re- 
sults tbereof.  Tbo  proscnco  of  larg:o  tumors  at  the  points  of  itiocala- 
tion  indicates  f^realcr  power  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  tbeso  two  ani- 
mals tliau  was  shown  by  animals  subsequently  inoculated. 

The  bealtby  checkpig  (No.  110)  penned  with  these  died  December  6 
after  four  or  five  days  of  illness,  during  which  period  tho  feces  were  at 
times  covered  with  blood.  The  body  was  examined  December  7.  Skin 
not  discolored ;  the  inguinal  glands  much  conf:ested  ;  surface  of  spleen 
covered  with  numerous  red  punctiform  elevations;  right  heart  dis- 
tended with  a  dark  semisolid  clot;  two  or  three  punctiform  extravasa- 
tions on  the  auricular  appendages ;  lung-wonns  quite  numerous;  lungs 
apparently  normal,  however;  stomach  deeply  congested  in  fundus; 
glands  of  mesentery  much  swollen,  those  of  i  olon  dark  i^ ;  the  mu- 
cosa of  large  intestine  intensely  inflamed  throu^bout;  no  ulceration; 
surface  of  both  kidneys  dotteil  with  numorons  «lark  re<l  points;  medulla 
very  dark.  Cover-glass  preparations  of  the  spleen  contain  the  oval  bac- 
terium in  small  numbers.  A  gelatine  tube  culture  of  spleen  and  one  of 
blood  from  the  heart  contains  the  same  motile  bacterium  alone. 

From  the  foregoing  description  we  observe  tlint  the  check  animal  died 
from  a  very  acute  attack,  and  it  seems  jeasiuiiible  (o  suppose  that  it 
caught  the  disease  from  the  two  inoculated  animals,  and,  being  the  more 
susceptible,  quickly  succumbed  to  tho  virus.  Tho  herd  from  which  this 
animal  was  ttiken  did  not  allow  any  suspieion  as  to  its  soundness  con- 
sidering later  observations.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  disease  ap- 
peared early  in  the  inocidated  animals,  but  owing  to  its  comparative 
mildness  remained  unnoticed  for  a  time.  The  cultures  from  No.  110 
were  successful  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  the  oval  motile  bac* 
terium.    Compare  with  this  the  negative  results  of  the  chronic  crises. 

Two  mice,  inoculate<l  November  10  as  above,  with  a  bit  of  spleen  from 
pig  No.  94,  were  found  dead  December  (>.  <mv  of  them  drowned.  The 
other  had  a  very  large  spleen  while  the  ki(ln«*\  was  quite  pale.  A  cov- 
er-glass ])reparation  each  of  spleen,  kidney,  jmhI  liver,  contained  no  bac- 
teria. A  liquid  culture  from  blood  contained  the  oval  bacterium,  pure, 
however.  November  25  two  mice  were  lnoeulate<l  liypodcrmically  with 
about  live  drops  of  a  liquid  cultuie  of  the  blooil  of  i)ig  No.  04.  Novem- 
ber 28  one  was  found  <lead.  The  lungs  were  very  much  congested  and 
sank  in  water.  No  bacteria  discernible  in  cover  gla.ss  preparations  of 
8i»leen,  kidneys,  and  lungs.  The  second  one  died  December  3;  spleen 
enlarged,  medulla  of  kidney  very  dark,  lungs  cedenuitous,  reddish.  Tho 
characteristic  oval  bacterium  present  in  very  largo  numbers  in  cover- 
glass  preparations  of  spleen,  kidney,  liver,  lungs,  and  heart's  blood.  A 
liquid  culture  from  the  same  found  i»ure  when  tested  on  gelatine  plates. 

Two  pigs  (Nos.  1)G,  97)  were  fed  Novend)er  18  with  the  intcjstineg  of 
No.  94.  No.  on  had  a  temperature  of  lO'r^^  F.  on  November  21;  diar- 
rhea set  in  on  the  following  day  and  continued  until  death,  which  oc- 
curred quite  unexpectedly  on  November  24.  The  post  morie^n  appear- 
ances were  in  brief  as  follows : 

Superficial  inguinal  glands  very  large,  a5<lematous.  In  the  abdomen 
a  considerable  quantity  of  8trawcolore<l  fluid.  Vessels  of  stomach,  mes- 
entery, and  large  intestine  very  full;  glands  of  mesentery  considerably 
enlarged,  somewhat  reddened.  A  few  punctiform  extravasations  on 
right  auricle.  Scattered  extravasations  un<lcri)uluionary  pleura.  Bron- 
chial and  mediastinal  glands  enlarged  ami  very  <lark  red.  Mucous 
membrane  of  c^cum  of  a  dull  puqdish  luu'  with  very  thin  scattered 
patches  of  necrosed  tissue.  At  tho  bjise  of  tho  valve  the  flask-shaped 
glands  distended  with  yellowish- white  plugs. 
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Ko.  97  had  diarrhea  on  BT ovember  25  j  the  feces  mixed  with  blood  on 
November  27 ;  found  dead  on  the  following  day.  In  this  animal  there 
were,  in  addition  to  the  lesions  above  described,  a  diffused  reddening  of 
the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  with  numerous  punctiform  extravasations. 
The  surface  of  the  spleen  was  dotted  with  slightly-raised,  blood-red. 
points  most  numerous  near  the  border;  liver  much  enlarged,  bordera 
very  blunt.  On  section  some  acini  were  much  more  congested  than 
neighboring  ones;  medulla  of  kidneys,  even  the  papillae,  deeply  red- 
dened. Beside  the  dusky  hue  of  the  mucosa  of  the  large  intestine,  the 
surface  near  the  rectum  was  covered  with  firmly  adherent  coagula,  which, 
on  being  removed,  exposed  a  dark  red  surface  dotted  with  darker  points. 
The  contents  of  large  intestine  blackish,  as  if  mingled  with  blood. 
A  deeply  congested  patch  of  mucous  membrane  along  greater  curva- 
ture of  stomach  which  contained  several  blood  clots.  Cover- glass  prep- 
arations of  spleen  and  liver  of  both  animals  contained  the  same  char- 
acteristic bacterium  found  in  Nos.  94,  95, 103 ;  most  abundant  in  the 
spleen ;  those  of  blood  were  negative  as  usual.  A  culture  made  in  a 
tube  of  gelatine  by  dipping  a  platinum  wire  into  the  peritoneal  exudate 
of  No.  90  and  then  piercing  the  gelatine  with  it,  remained  sterile,  al- 
though it  was  pierced  three  times.  A  cnlture  inoculated  in  the  same 
way  with  blood  from  the  heart  contained  a  moderate  number  of  minute, 
uniform  colonies  in  each  track,  while  another,  inoculated  by  piercing 
the  spleen,  contained  a  large  number  of  colonies  in  each  track.  Cult- 
ures in  liquid  media,  two  inoculated  with  blood  from  the  heart,  one 
from  the  spleen,  one  from  the  peritoneal  fluid,  and  one  from  an  inguinal 
gland,  exhibited  the  usual  features  of  pure  cultures  of  the  bacterium 
on  the  following  day.  This  was  confirmed  by  finding  them  all  motile, 
and  when  line  cultures  were  made  on  gelatine  plates  of  each,  all  the 
colonies  derived  therefrom  resembled  one  another,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  previous  cases.  All  cultures  prepared  from  this  case  therefore  were 
pure  and  alike. 

Cultures  in  tubes  of  gelatine  of  heart's  blood  and  spleen  of  Ifo.  97 
were  equally  successful,  that  of  blood  containing  a  moderate  number, 
that  of  spleen  a  very  large  nnmber  of  colonies.  Two  liquid  cultures  of 
the  blood,  one  from  the  spleen  and  one  from  an  inguinal  gland,  con- 
tained the  same  motile  bacterium  in  a  pure  condition  as  shown  by  lino 
cultures. 

In  these,  as  in  many  preceding  and  subsequent  experiments,  we  take 
pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  fact  that  liquid  cultures  are  not  tx)  be  con- 
demned, for  with  proper  tubes  and  sufficient  care  pnre  cultures  are  in- 
variably obtained,  and  as  such  the  contained  bacteria  are  far  more  ac- 
cessible to  study  than  those  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  gelatine. 

A  bit  of  spleen  Irom  pig  No.  96  was  put  under  the  skin  of  two  mice 
November  25.  One  of  them  was  found  dead  December  7.  Precisely 
the  same  appearances  as  in  the  mouse  inoculated  with  a  culture  from 
pig  No.  94.  The  spleen  was  very  large.  The  oval  bacterium  was  found 
abundantly  in  tlie  spleen,  kidney,  and  liver.  The  other  mouse  died  on 
December  12.  The  lesions  were  the  same  and  the  bacteria  were  abun- 
dant in  the  spleen.    No  cultures  prepared. 

On  December  3,  three  mice  (Nos.  31,  32,  and  33)  were  inoculated  hypo- 
dermically  with  5  to  10  drops  of  a  liquid  culture  from  the  spleen  of  pig 
No.  97.  No.  31  found  dead  December  8.  No  marked  lesions,  excepting 
congestion  of  lymphatic  glands  of  knee-fold.  A  liquid  culture  from  the 
heart,  when  tested  by  line  cultures,  was  found  to  consist  of  the  bacteri- 
um injected  and  another  form  rapidly  liquefying  gelatine. 

Nos.  32  and  33  died  the  same  day.    In  the  former  the  spleen  was  but 
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moderately  enlarged ;  langs  somewhat  congested.  Bacterinm  in  cov- 
ers of  spleen,  kidney,  liver,  and  langs.  A  liquid  culture  of  blood  from 
the  beart  was  found  pure.  In  No.  33  the  spleen  was  very  large,  medulla 
of  kidney  very  dark  red.  Several  highly-congested  areas  of  lunj,'s ; 
bacterium  abundant  in  spleen  5  few  in  kidney,  liver,  and  lungs.  A  liquid 
culture  of  blood  from  the  heart  found  pure  as  above. 

Two  mice  (Nos.  29  and  30)  received  under  the  skin  of  the  back  a  bit 
of  spleen  from  pig  No.  97  on  Kovember  2S.  Both  were  alive  and  well 
December  22,  when  they  were  killed  with  chloroform.  The  spleen  of  one 
was  but  slightly  enlarged;  that  of  the  other  was  from  three  to  four 
times  its  normal  size.    No  bacteria  were  found  in  either. 

There  was  but  one  rabbit  at  our  disposal  at  the  time  of  these  exi)cri- 
monts.  This  animal  had  been  at  the  station  for  many  months.  On  No- 
vember 27  it  was  inoculated  by  a  h3T)odermic  injection  into  each  thigh 
of  about  1««  of  a  liquid  culture  from  the  spleen  of  pig  No.  9G,  found  puro. 
It  was  found  dead  December  1.  On  examination  the  spleen  was  found 
enlarged,  very  dark,  and  friable;  substance  of  liver  and  kidneys  equally 
so.  Eight  heart  filled  with  a  dark  clot  Left  heart  contained  a  small 
white  clot  extending  into  the  large  vessels.  The  stomach  contained  two 
dark  clots,  eacli  as  large  as  a  walnut.  In  the  middle  region,  along  the 
greater  curvature,  the  mucous  membrane  was  intensely  reddened  and 
dotted  with  dark  spots  of  extravasated  blood,  the  probable  place  of  the 
-hemorrhage.  Cover-glass  preparations  of  the  spleen  contain  immense 
numbers  of  the  oval  bacterium,  the  liver  loss,  the  kidney  still  less. 
They  were  also  found  in  the  lungs.  Gelatine- tube  cultures  of  the  spleen 
and  blood  frorii  the  heart  grew  precisely  as  the  former  cultures.  Two 
liquid  cultures  each  of  spleen  and  blood  contained  the  motile  bacte- 
rium. Line  cultures  on  gelatine  proved  each  of  them  pure.  This  case 
seemed  so  conclusive  that  the  want  of  additional  rabbits  was  not  felt 
so  seriously  at  the  time,  although  it  would  have  been  of  great  interest 
to  determine  whether  the  hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  is  a  constant  phe- 
nomenon, since  it  is  not  infrequent  in  pigs,  while  inllamniatory  affec- 
tions of  the  mucosa  seem  to  be  the  rule  in  a<5ute  cases. 

Two  pigeons  were  inoculated  December  3  with  a  liquid  culture  from 
the  spleen  of  pig  No.  97.  No.  1  received  about  i*^  under  the  skin  of 
the  right  shoulder.  No.  2  received  about  J«*»  under  the  same  place  and 
in  addition  1^  beneath  the  skin  near  the  keel  of  the  sternum.  No.  2 
died  within  twenty-four  hours.  There  were  no  lesions  perceptible,  ex- 
cepting a  deeper  red  of  the  pectoral  muscle  at  the  point  of  inoculation. 
Cover-glass  preparatiojis  of  spleen,  liver,  and  kidney  negative.  As 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  large  dose,  the  bacterium  was 
present  in  the  viscera  and  blood,  as  determined  by  pure  liquid  cultures 
of  blood  from  heart  and  liver  tissue.  No.  1  appeared  ill  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  It  remained  quiet  on  its  perch,  with  feathers  ruffled;  feces 
entirely  white  until  December  8,  when  blood  was  passed,  mixed  with 
mucus.  This  condition  lasted  until  December  12,  when  it  was  found 
dead.  There  was  no  somnolence  noticed  at  any  time,  and  symptoms 
pointing  to  an  implication  of  brain  and  spinal  cord  absent. 

On  examination,  the  right  pectoral  muscle  appeared  as  if  the  blood 
had  been  soaked  out  and  the  muscle  boiled.  Its  consistence  was  that 
of  boiled  flesh.  This  condition  prevailed  over  the  major  part  of  the 
pectoral  muscle  for  a  depth  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Liver 
dark  and  very  soft;  spleen  and  lungs  normal  in  appearance.  The  large 
intestine  for  a  distance  of  about  6  inches  from  cloaca  appeared  distended 
and  covered  with  yellowish  spots  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter.   The  greater  part  of  the  mucous  surface  was  covered  with  a  dark 
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brownish  necrosed  Inyer  iotersperfiod  v.ith  yellowish  masses.  Cover- 
glass  preparations  of  the  ppleen,  liver,  and  lungs  contained  large  num- 
bers of  the  oval  bacterium  ;  very  few  in  blood  of  heart  and  in  kidney. 
Two  cultures  in  tubes  of  nutritive  gelatine,  one  inoculated  with  blood 
from  the  heart,  the  other  from  the  liver,  showed  the  characteristic  growth 
of  the  bacteriuui  after  two  days.  The  colonies  were  very  numerous  and 
crowded  in  the  culture  from  the  liver;  few  and  scattered  in  that  from 
the  blood.  Two  tubes  of  meat  infusion  peptone  inoculated,  one  from 
the  liver  the  other  from  the  bloo<l,  were  found  pure  cultures  of  this 
motile  bacterium  when  grown  on  gelatine  plates. 

On  November  27  two  pigs  (Nos.  Ill,  114)  were  inoculated  by  a  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  a  liquid  culture  made  from  the  spleen  of  pig  No. 
96,  and  found  to  consist  of  only  one  kind  of  microbe,  when  tested  by  line 
cultures  on  gelatine  plates.  The  microbe  was  motile,  grew  on  gelatine 
like  thatisolated  from  previous  cases,  and  was  presumably  the  microbe 
of  swine  plague.  The  culture  medium  consisted  of  a  sterilized  infusion 
of  beef  with  1  per  cent,  peptone.  About  1.5*^  were  injected  into  each 
thigh.  On  December  5  the  temperature  of  one  of  the  animals  (No.  3 14) 
was  103|o  F.  Bowels  somewhat  loose  at  first.  Appetite  good  until 
death,  which  took  place  between  9  and  12  a.  m.,  December  C,  about  nine 
days  after  inoculation. 

The  examination  was  made  December  7,  a  temperature  below  freez- 
ing preventing  |)o«<  morieni  changes.  The  superficial  inguinal  glands' 
were  found  considerably  swollen,  the  section  dotted  with  red  points 
and  lines.  The  spleen  was  somewhat  enlarged  and  darker  than  nor- 
mally. The  right  heart  distended  witli  dark,  imperlectly  coagulated 
blood.  On  both  auricular  appendages  a  number  of  well-marked  extra- 
vasations, some  the  size  of  a  pin's  head;  on  endocardium  of  left  heart  a 
few,  not  larger  than  mere  points.  Lungs  oedematons  and  of  a  pale  red- 
dish hue,  especially  marked  along  the  edges  of  the  lobes.  Bronchial 
glands  enlarged,  of  a  dark-red  color  throughout.  The  glands  at  the 
root  of  the  mesentery  and  about  stomach  very  large  and  confluent,  of  a 
mottled  appearance.  On  section  the  medulla  hyperaemic.  On  tearing 
apart  the  coils  of  the  large  intestine  the  glands  of  the  mesocolon  ap- 
peared as  purplish  .red  bean-shaped  bodies  gorged  with  dark  blood. 
Beneath  the  serous  coat  of  the  citcum  at  its  very  tip  were  numerous 
punctiform  extravasations.  The  kidneys  were  severely  inflamed.  On 
the  surface  of  both,  numerous  punctiform  extravasations.  On  section 
tbo  pyramids,  including  the  tips  of  the  papilla?,  of  a  dark  red  color.  The 
cortical  portion  dotted  with  innumerable  dark  red  points.  The  lym- 
l)liatic  glands  in  the  abdomen  itself  were  of  the  same  purplish  color.  On 
examining  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tract,  a  large,  deeply 
reddened  patch  of  mncous  membrane  was  found  on  the  greater  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach.  The  small  intestine  seemed  intact  excepting  near 
the  ileocjBcal  valve,  where  the  longitudinal  folds  were  of  dusky  red, 
brought  about  by  aggregations  of  minute  dark-red  points.  A  similar 
condition  prevailed  throughout  the  large  intestine,  giving  the  entire 
surface  a  dark  ax^pearaoce.  In  many  places  small,  blackish  ecchymoscs 
indicated  hemorrhages  on  the  surface.  The  kidneys  in  this  animal 
seemed  to  have  suffered  most  severely,  next  to  the  large  intestine,  which 
in  all  our  examination  was  obviously  the  seat  of  the  severest  lesions. 

Cover-glass  preparations  of  the  spleen,  kidney,  and  liver,  examineil 
immediately,  revealed  the  same  microbe  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  system. 

Cultures  in  tubes  of  gelatine  from  blood  of  the  heart  and  spleen  re- 
sembled precisely  the  pure  cultui'cs  from  previous  cases.    As  usual,  the 
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colonies  in  the  culture  of  the  blood  were  few  and  scattered;  those  in 
the  spleen  culture  were  innumerable  in  each  needle  track.  (Plate  11, 
Fig.  3.)  Two  linnid  cultures  inoculated  with  blood  from  the  heart  and 
one  from  the  spieen  were  tested  as  above  and  found  pure,  containing 
only  the  motile  bacterium. 

The  second  pig  (No.  112)  inoculated  with  the  same  culture  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  No.  114  died  in  the  morning  of  December  12.  The 
temperature  first  rose  to  105fo  f.  on  December  8;  diarrhea  set  in  on 
December  10.  It  was  found  dead  on  the  morning  of  December  12.  The 
lesions  closely  resembled  those  of  No.  114  with  the  i  olio  wing  differ- 
ences: The  spleen  was  much  enlarged,  gorged  with  blood,  and  very 
friable.  On  one  border  there  were  prominent  red  points,  giving  it  a 
ragged  appearance.  Numerous  eccliynioses  beneath  the  endocardium 
of  the  left  ventricle.-  Ou  the  surface  of  the  lungs  numerous  dnrk-red 
spots  corresponding  to  hepatized  lobules.  These,  about  one- fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  were  found  througliout  the  lung  tissue.  The  kidneys, 
though  congested,  were  not  so  seriously  affected  as  in  No.  114.  For 
about  4  inches  from  the  valve  the  summits  of  the  folds  of  the  mucosa 
of  ileum  Nvere  deep  red,  consisting  of  ap:gregation8  of  red  points.  A  large 
patch  of  mucosa  in  the  cfecum  purplish.  The  large  intestine,  in  gen- 
eral, congested  and  coveml  with  dark-red  points.  No  ulceration.  The 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatics  and  inflammation  of  stomach,  as  in  pre- 
ceding case,  but  more  severe,  the  mucosa  of  the  greater  portion  having 
almost  a  black  color,  due  to  extravasation.  Cover- glass  preparations  of 
the  spleen  contained  but  few  specimens  of  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague. 
One  cover-glass  preparation,  cjich,  of  an  inguinal  gland,  hepatized  lung, 
blood  from  heart  and  liver  negative.  Two  gelatine  cultures,  as  well  as 
two  liquid  cultures,  grew  precisely  as  those  of  No.  114  and  preceding 
cases;  the  liquids  were  found  pure  cultures  of  the  motile  bacterium  as 
before.  We  had  thus  produced  the  disease  from  liquid  cultures  in  two 
pigs  and  had  obtained  from  each  pure  cultures  of  the  bacteriuai  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  system.  Afti*r  inoculating  Noa.  112  and 
114,  a  third  healthy  check -pig,  No.  ill,  was  placed  in  the  same  pen. 
This  animal  remained  well  for  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  second 
animal,  when  it  began  to  show  signs  of  disease.  It  died  December  31, 
more  tlian  a  month  after  l)eing  penned  witii  Nos.  112  anti  L14.  The 
autopsy  demonstrated  swine  plague  with  extensive  ulcerations  of  the 
large  intestine  and  impli(jation  of  the  lymphatic  ghuids,  lungs,  and 
stomach.  No  bacteria  were  found  in  three  cover  glass  preparations  of 
the  spleen.  This  animal,  therefore,  remained  well  until  infected  by  the 
two  inoculated  ones.  It  is  evident  that  no  check  animal  will  renuiin 
ultimately  intact,  owing  to  the  manner  of  infection,  and  hence  this  must 
not  be  looked  for  in  experiments  with  swine.plague. 

December  10  two  guinea-pigs,  female,  were  inoculated  from  the  second 
liquid  culture  of  the  spleen,  pig  No.  114.  No.  1  received  i*'"  into  each 
thigh.  No.  2  Jt*^°  into  one  thigh.  Both  were  sick  on  the  following  day, 
crouching  together  and  breathing  heavily.  No.  1  died  December  18,  at 
noon.  No.  2  some  time  during  the  night. 

In  both  animals  there  was  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  thighs, 
inoculated,  and  of  the  surrounding  parts.  This  was  especially  notice- 
able in  No.  2  when  the  inoculated  side  was  compared  with  the  other. 
There  was  also  a  bluish  discoloration  of  the  skin  extending  to  the  vulva 
and  to  the  mamma3.  In  both  a  sero-sanguineous  effusion  extended  from 
the  place  of  inoculation  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  as  far  as  the  thorax. 
The  muscles  of  the  thigh  were  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  vessels  of 
the  skin  were  greatly  distended,  forming  a  deep-red,  arborescent  net- 
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work.  Tlio  skin  itself,  as  well  as  tlio  fatty  tissue,  was  discolored  by  ex- 
travasations ;  the  abdominal  wall  was  penetratecl  by  blood  extravasa- 
tions', especially  marked  on  the  serous  surface.  In  'No^.  1  this  condition 
prevailed  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  A  coil  of  intestine  lay  in  contact 
with  the  abdominal  wall,  which  was  covered  with  extravasations;  the 
vessels  of  the  mesentery  of  this  coil  appeared  like  broad  streaks  of  blood. 
The  bacteria  had,  without  doubt,  penetrated  the  abdominal  wall  and 
invaded  the  vessels  of  the  contiguous  mesentery.  In  No.  2  only  that 
side  of  the  body  which  received  the  injection  was  affected.  The  lym- 
phatic gland  of  the  opposite  groin  was  already  invaded,  however,  as 
shown  by  a  deep  red  color  of  the  gland  and  a  paler  red  of  the  surround- 
ing layer.  A  few  vessels  were  found  on  the  same  side  with  spindle- 
shaped  enlargements.  In  both  animals  the  lungs  were  distended  and 
on  section  much  reddened.  Right  heart  distended  with  a  dark  clot; 
coropary  vessels  very  full. 

In  cover-glass  prei)arations  of  No.  1  the  bacteria  were  found  very 
abundant  in  the  subcutaneous  effusion  and  in  the  kidney,  less  abun- 
dant in  liver  and  spleen.  In  No.  2  they  were  found  in  large  numbers  in 
the  effusion  and  in  the  spleen ;  they  were  moderately  abundant  in  the 
liver,  kidney,  and  lungs. 

From  the  above  it  would  seem  that  guinea-pigs  are  highly  suscepti- 
ble to  the  virus  o;f  swine  plague,  though  quite  insusceptible  to  that  of 
rouget,  as  shown  by  foreign  investigations.  A  very  small  amount  of 
the  virus  might  have  shi^ed  the  disease  to  the  internal  organs  and 
produced  less  extensive  lesions  near  the  point  of  inoculation.  The  di- 
lation and  rupture  of  blood  vessels  seem  to  point  to  a  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  the  bacteria  within  them. 

The  lesions  may  possibly  suggest  the. presence  of  malignant  cedema 
to  which  guinea-pigs  are  very  susceptible.  The  absence  of  the  bacilli 
of  this  disease,  however,  and  the  enormous  numbers  of  the  bacteria  of 
swine  plague  present  in  the  subcutaneous  effusion  effectively  contradict 
this  supposition. 

The  cultures  made  from  these  two  animals  were  all  successful.  One 
in  a  tube  of  gelatine  from  the  blood  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  No.  1 
showed  the  minute  colonies  in  the  needle  track  in  two  days.  They  were 
exceedingly  numerous  in  the  liver,  few  in  the  blood.  Three  cultures  in 
liquid  media  from  the  spleen,  liver,  and  blood  respectively  were  tested 
on  gelatine  plates  and  found  to  contain  the  motile  bacterium  inocu- 
lated. JFrom  guinea-pig  No.  2  gelatine  cultures  from  the  kidney  and 
liver,  respectively,  and  liquid  cultures  from  the  liver  and  blood  of  the 
heart  were  tested  as  above  and  found  pure. 

Three  mice  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time  with  the  same  culture. 
No.  34,  quite  small,  received  two  drops;  No.  35,  four  drops;  No.  36, 
six  drops ;  No.  34  was  dead  the  next  day.  No.  36  died  December  22 ; 
spleen  very  large,  containing  the  introduced  bacterium  in  large  quanti- 
ties. No.  35  active  December  28;  this  one  had  been  inoculated  with 
some  tissues  from  swine  plague  about  six  weeks  previous. 

On  the  following  day,  December  17,  two  fowls,  Nos.  10  and  17,  were 
inoculated  from  the  same  culture.  Each  received  1*^°,  one-half  on  each 
side  of  the  keel  of  the  sternum  subcutaneously.  Both  were  well  on  De- 
cember 26.  When  killed  on  that  day,  the  site  of  inoculation  on  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  skin  was  deeply  reddened  by  an  injection  of  the  smaller 
vessels.  On  the  surface  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  the  injection  was  not  so 
intense.  In  one  case  the  surface  of  the  muscle  was  dotted  with  puncti- 
form  ecchymoses.    The  deeper  portions  of  the  muscle  were  not  affected. 
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The  reaction  in  the  birds  was  quite  severe  and  suggests  the  local  mul- 
tiplication of  the  injected  bacteria  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Two  pigeons  (Nos.  3,  4),  were  inoculated  December  10,  with  a  culture 
about  forty-eight  hours  old,  in  beef  infusion  peptone,  from  the  si)loen  of 
pig  No.  114.  No.  3  received  J*=«  subcutancously  near  the  keel  of  the 
sternum.  No.  4  received  i^°  in  the  same  place  and  an  equal  quantity 
near  the  right  shoulder.  No.  3  showed  no  signs  of  illness  for  three 
weeks  after.  No.  4  became  ill  within  a  day  after  inoculation.  Its 
feathers  became  ruffled  and  it  remained  very  quiet.  It  seemed  to  have 
recovered  December  23,  when  it  was  killed  for  examination.  At  the 
site  of  both  inoculations  large  sequestra,  about  2«™  long  and  1"°  thick, 
were  found  imbedded  in  the  pectoral  muscle,  consisting  of  necrosed 
muscular  tissue.  They  were  grayish  and  separated  from  the  living  tis- 
sue by  a  tough,  whitish  membrane.    Both  were  readily  removed. 

In  this  experiment  both  birds  resisted  successfully,  the  one  receiving 
the  larger  dose  being  made  sick  for  a  time. 

Two  additional  pigeons  (Nos.  5,  G)  were  inoculated  December  21  with 
a  liquid  culture  about  nine  days  old  from  the  spleen  of  pig  No.  112.  No. 
5  received  1^*^,  one-half  being  injected  subcutaneously  on  each  side  of 
the  keel  of  the  sternum.  No.  6  received  one-half  of  this  dose  in  the  same 
manner.  No.  5  was  found  dead  next  morning.  Cover-glass  prepai*a- 
tions  of  the  spleen  and  liver  contained  no  bacteria,  the  time  being  too 
brief  for  their  abundant  multiplication  in  the  various  viscera.  No.  6  be- 
came slightly  sick  the  next  day.  On  December  27  its  feathers  were  very 
much  ruffled,  and  its  head  drawn  in.  The  bird  was  killed  with  chloro- 
form December  28.  When  the  feathers  were  removed  the  crop  was  found 
entirely  empty,  the  animal  quite  emaciated.*  There  was  a  large  tumor 
on  each  side  of  the  sternum  at  the  place  of  inoculation,  and  conlluent 
over  its  anterior  portion.  Beneath  the  skin  each  appeared  as  a  triangu- 
lar yellowish-white  elevated  area  about  2*^  square;  on  section  it  ex- 
tended from  1°™  to  2«™  into  the  pectoral  muscle.  This  mass  of  muscular 
tissue  appeared  as  if  boiled,  resembling  that  of  pigeon  No.  1  exactly. 
Of  the  viscera,  the  liver  and  kidneys  were  gorged  with  blood,  especially 
the  latter.  The  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  examined  with  a 
lens,  was  found  injected  and  dotted  with  numerous  dark  red  points.  It 
is  very  probable  that  if  the  animal  had  been  allowed  to  live  the  intes- 
tine would  have  presented  the  same  appearance  as  that  of  pigeon  No.  1. 
Cover-glass  preparations  of  the  internal  organs  were  in  general  nega- 
tive, as  far  as  regards  the  active  multiplication  of  the  organism.  Liquid 
cultures  of  the  liver,  kidney,  and  blood  from  the  heart,  when  tested  on 
plates  of  gelatine,  contained  the  motile  bacterium  of  swine  plague. 
Cultures  from  the  changed  pectoral  muscle  were  equally  successful. 
The  culture  from  the  liver  contained  in  addition  a  microbe  having  op 
gelatine  a  very  active  surface  growth,  contrasting  markedly  with  th6 
growth  from  the  three  remaining  cultures  which  were  pure.  In  this 
animal,  the  local  reaction,  which  was  very  severe,  evidently  acted  as  a 
barrier  to  the  invasion  of  the  microbes.  There  were  too  few  in  the  in- 
ternal organs  to  be  detected  in  cover-glass  preparations,  while  the  cult- 
ure test  proved  adequate  to  demonstrate  their  presence. 

On  December  5  two  pigs  fNos.  121, 140)  were  inoculated  with  a  pure 
liquid  culture,  about  seven  aays  old,  from  a  superficial  inguinal  gland 
of  pig  No.  97,  each  receiving  about  3 J**  of  the  culture  liquid.  On  De- 
cember 10  the  temperature  of  No.  121  rose  to  107^^  F.  It  was  found 
dead  quite  unexpectedly  on  the  morning  of  December  12,  having  eaten 
heartily  the  evening  previous.  To  summarize  briefly  tho  post  mortein 
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appearances :  The  lymphatics  of  thorax  and  abdomen  wore  muct  swol- 
len and  congested  in  both  cortical  and  medullary  regions;  ecchymoses 
on  auricles  of  heart;  lungs  somewhat  congested  with  numerous  small 
foci  of  a  dark  hepatization.  Lung  worms  present.  Both  kidneys  re- 
sembled those  of  No.  114,  the  cortical  portion  enlarged,  congested,  and 
on  section  dotted  with  closely-set  deep-red  points ;  papillae  pale.  Spleen 
swollen,  filled  with  blood,  friable.  Along  greater  curvature  of  stomach 
a  small  portion  of  the  mucosa  was  covered  with  small  extravasations. 
The  small  and  large  intestines  contained  a  chocolate-colored  semi-liquid 
mass  evidently  blood.  On  the  valve  a  clot  was  firmly  attached,  but  on 
removal  the  mucosa  was  pale,  no  extravasation  or  ulceration  present. 

In  this  case  the  kidneys  and  lungs  seemed  to  have  suffered  most,  if 
we  exclude  the  lymphatic  system. 

Cover-glass  preparations  of  the  spleen  showed  the  oval  bacterium  in 
large  numbers.  In  two  liquid  cultures  of  the  spleen  the  motile  bacte- 
rium only  was  present  A  gelatine  culture  of  the  spleen  showed  in  each 
needle  track  the  innumerable  minute  colonies  of  the  same  bacterium. 

No.  140  had  a  temperature  of  107^^  F.  December  10.  Eyes  inflamed. 
It  died  December  18  quite  unexpectedly,  after  having  improved  slightly 
a  few  days  previous.  The  autopsy  revealed  a  very  severe  case  of  swine 
plague.  It  differed  from  the  preceding  case  in  the  presence  of  extensive 
ulcers  of  the  large  intestine,  accompanied  by  similar  ulceration  of  the 
ileum  for  about  2  feet  from  the  ileocoecal  valve.  The  lungs  were  con- 
gested and  hepatized  anteriorly.  The  kidneys  and  lymphatic  glands, 
generally,  were  also  involved.  Cover-glass  preparations  of  the  spleen 
contained  the  characteristic  bacterium.  A  gelatine  tube  culture  from 
the  same  organ  gave  the  characteristic  minute  colonies  in  large  num- 
bens.  The  check-pig  (No.  122)  placed  with  this  jiair  on  the  day  of  in- 
oculation died  on  the  same  day  with  No.  140.  It  had  probabl}-  been  in- 
fected by  No.  121,  as  it  had  succumbed  very  suddenly,  and  the  autopsy 
revealed  a  very  acute  case  of  swine  plague  of  .the  hemorrhagic  tyx>e. 
Lungs,  intestines,  and  lymphatic  glands  were  severely  diseased;  ulcers 
had  not  yet  formed.  The  spleen  contained  the  oval  bacterium  in  abun- 
dance, as  shown  by  cover- glass  preparations  and  a  culture  in  gelatine. 

With  the  same  culture  which  had  been  injected  into  pigs  Nos.  121 
and  140,  two  fowls  were  inoculated  on  the  same  day,  December  5.  Each 
received  i^*^  of  the  culture  liquid  beneath  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the 
keel  of  the  sternum.  Both  fowls  remained  under  observation  for  two 
weeks  without  revealing  any  symptoms  of  disease. 

On  November  28  two  pigs,  Nos.  08  aod  99,  were  fed  with  the  intestines 
of  No.  97.  No.  98  had  been  at  the  station  nearly  six  weeks  apparently 
well.  The  temperature,  at  the  time  of  feeding,  I02}o,  rose  to  107|o  P. 
November  30,  but  fell  to  104^^  December  3.  December  5  the  animal 
began  to  fail  very  rapidly,  and  died  during  the  night  On  examina- 
tion no  discoloration  of  the  skin ;  superficial  inguinal  glands  enlarged, 
slightly  congested.  A  moderate  quantity  of  straw-colored  serum  in  ab- 
dominal cavity.  A  few  punctiform,  bright  red  elevations  on  spleen. 
Serum  in  pericardial  cavity ;  a  few  punctiform  and  patchy  extravasa- 
tions on  each  auricular  appendage ;  right  heart  distended  with  dark, 
partially  coagulate  blood.  Bronchial  and  mediastinal  glands  very 
dark  red  throughout ;  lung  worms  in  both  lungs.  On  the  greater  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach,  a  large  patch  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  bright- 
red  color;  fflands  of  mesentery  very  much  swollen,  of  a  mottled  red  and 
pale  color,  both  on  surface  and  on  section.  About  12  inches  from  the 
ileo-c(Bcal  valve,  the  serosa  of  several  coils  of  the  small  intestine  dotted 
with  bright  red  points ;  the  mucosa  of  the  corresponding  coils  reddened 
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m  wtolies.  The  glands  between  the  coils  of  the  large  intestine  of  a 
dart  purplish-red.  The  caecum  and  neighboring  portion  of  large  intes- 
tine closely  studded  with  superficial  ulcerations  of  varying  size,  some 
yellowish,  others  with  a  jet-black  center  surrounded  by  a  yellowish  bor- 
der. This  center  probably  represents  the  remains  of  the  blood  extrava- 
sations leading  to  the  ulceration.  In  cover-glass  preparations  of  the 
spleen  and  liver,  the  same  oval  bacterium  was  present  in  moderate  num- 
bers. In  a  gelatine  tube  culture  each  of  blood  from  the  heart  and  of 
the  spleen,  the  characteristic  colonies  appeared  very  numerous  in  the 
spleen  and  moderately  so  in  the  blood.  Liquid  cultures  from  the  same 
sources  were  found  to  contain  the  motile  bacterium  only  and  to  have 
the  characteristic  growth  on  gelatine. 

In  case  of  No.  99  the  temperature  likewise  rose  to  lOT^o  P.,  on  IS'ovem- 
ber  30.  It  died  on  December  7.  The  lesions  resembled  those  of  No.  98, 
with  the  following  exceptions :  In  the  left  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
a  large  clot  of  blood  was  found  beneath  the  peritoneum,  extending  from 
near  the  diaphragm  into  the  pelvis  and  representing  probably  300<^«  of 
blood.  The  left  kidney  was  entirely  imbedded  in  it.  The  place  of  rupt- 
ure could  not  be  found,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  the  clot.  Both  kidneys 
pale.  Glands  of  the  intestinal  tract  prominent,  but  very  pale.  In  the 
stomach  the  food  there  present  was  encased  in  a  dark  coagulum.  The 
hemorrhage  probably  came  from  the  base  of  the  folds  at  the  fandus, 
where  the  mucosa  was  very  dark  red.  In  the  ciecum  and  large  intes- 
tine the  mucous  membrane  was  studded  with  jet-black  pigment-patches 
collected  into  lines  and  groups.  The  valve  was  covered  with  these  ec- 
chymosesshowingsignsof  ulceration.  This  condition  prevailed  through- 
out the  large  intestine ;  the  rectum  seemed  intact.  Echinorhynchi  in 
small  intestine.  The  oval  bacterium  found  on  cover-glass  preparations 
of  the  spleen  in  moderate  quantity.  Two  cultures  in  tubes  containing 
gelatine  were  prepared,  one  from  blood  taken  from  the  heart,  the  other 
from  the  spleen.  In  forty-eight  hours  a  small  number  of  whitish  points 
were  present  in  the  blood  culture.  In  that  of  the  spleen,  however,  each 
needle-track  contained  a  large  number  of  these  minute  colonies.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  there  were  in  all  five  colonies  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  their  large  size.  Two  cultures  in  meat  infusion  peptone  inoculated 
with  blood  from  the  heart,  when  tested  on  gelatine  plates,  were  found 
pure.  A  liquid  culture  from  the  spleen  gave  different  results.  The  line 
on  the  gelatine  plate,  along  which  the  bacteria  had  been  sown,  was  visi- 
ble as  a  white  line  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  the  colonies  of  the  bac- 
terium of  swine  plague  do  not  appear  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
sowing.  The  surface  growth  especially  was  quite  vigorous,  enlarging 
within  three  to  four  days  into  an  irregular  whitish  baud.  Tno  microbe 
resembled  that  of  swine  plague,  but  was  larger  and  stained  more  deei)ly. 
The  liquid  culture  itself,  when  re-examined,  was  covered  by  a  brittle 
membrane.  The  tube  culture  in  gelatine  demonstrated  that  the  strange 
microbe  was  present  in  very  small  numbers  in  the  spleen  itself.  Tlus 
illustrates  very  clearlj^  how  one  method  of  culture  acts  as  a  check  on  the 
other,  and  how  each  contributes  something  to  the  determination  of  the 
truth.  The  presence  of  another  organism  in  the  spleen  need  not  be  very 
surprising  when  wo  consider  the  severe  hemorrhage  mentioned  above. 

Two  pigs,  Kos.  107  and  108,  were  allowed  to  feed  December  9  upon  the 
stomach  and  intestines  of  Xo.  00.  No.  107,  after  showing  symptoms  for 
about  a  week,  was  found  dead  December  18.  No.  108  lingered  until 
December  21,  when  it  was  found  dead.  In  No.  107  there  were  a  few 
ulcers  in  the  caecum  and  a  large  area  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach. 
The  lymphatics  in  general  were  swoUeu  and  gorged  with  blood.    Ex- 
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travasation  on  auricles  of  heart.  The  autopsy  of  Ko.  108  revealed  a  more 
extensive  nlceration  and  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine.  The  le- 
sions elsewhere  were  similar  to  those  of  No.  107.  In  the  spleen  of  both 
animals  the  characteristic  bacterium  was  found.    "So  cultures  made. 

in  the  evening  of  December  5,  two  pigs,  Nos.  120  and  146,  were  fed  with 
four  liquid  cultures  of  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague  and  next  morning 
with  five  additional  cultures,  each  culture  being  equivalent  to  10*^*=. 
These  had  all  been  tested  on  gelatine  plates  and  found  pure  cultures  of 
the  same  microbe.  The  source  of  these  cultures  were  pigs  Nos.  96  and 
97,  the  rabbit  and  mice  inoculated  therefrom.  The  cultures  were  mixed 
with  dry  feed  and  were  in  this  way  readily  consumed.  December  10, 
No.  145  was  somewhat  dull,  and  had  slight  diarrhea,  continuing  until 
death,  which  occurred  rather  suddenly  between  5  and  6  p.  m.  December 
12,  as  it  had  eaten  heartily  in  the  morning.  It  was  examined  early  the 
next  day.  No  distinct  discoloration  of  the  skin ;  superficial  inguinal 
glands  tumefied  and  slightly  reddened.  In  the  abominal  cavity,  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  intestines  was  faintly  reddened,  the  vessels  of 
the  omentum  distended  and  bright  red.  A  small  quantity  of  straw- 
colored  serum  present  The  surface  of  the  liver  was  covered  with  bluish- 
gray  patches.  The  medulla  of  kidney,  including  tips  of  papillae,  very 
dark  red:  spleen  dark,  slightly  enlarged j  vessels  of  surface  of  heart 
very  much  distended. 

In  the  stomach  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fhndus  was,  as  usual,  of 
a  very  dark-red  color.  The  severest  lesions,  however,  and  such  as  we 
had  not  seen  before,  were  found  in  the  ileum  and  large  intestine.  For 
about  3  feet  from  the  valve  the  entire  mucosa  of  the  ileum  was  necrosed, 
stained  yellowish,  and  could  be  scraped  off  with  the  scalpel.  The  cadcnm 
appeared  as  if  macerated ;  the  mucous  membrane  came  away  in  toio.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine,  the  complete  necrosis  was  gradually 
replaced  by  a  dark-red  membrane  dotted  with  yellowish  ulcers  about  one- 
fourth  inch  in  diameter  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  apart.  Finally, 
in  the  rectum  ulceration  was  absent.  The  affected  intestine  was  so  much 
thickened  that  it  failed  to  collapse  when  cut  open  and  contents  removed. 
In  this  case  the  local  effect  of  the  ingested  bacteria  had  been  tremendous, 
overshadowing  the  lesions  of  the  remaining  viscera.  Even  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  almost  invariably  and  severely  diseased  in  the  preced- 
ing cases  were  but  moderately  inflamed  5  those  of  the  mesentery,  how- 
ever, were  very  much  enlarged.  The  other  animal,  No.  120,  died  one 
day  later.  The  temperature  was  but  slightly  elevated  until  December 
12,  when  it  reached  108^  F.  Great  debility  supervened  until  death,  De- 
cember 14.  In  this  animal  superficial  inguinal  glands  were  found  en- 
larged, the  cortical  portion  gorge<l  with  blood.  Spleen  enlarged,  dark, 
friable.  A  few  ecohymoses  on  endocardium  and  epicardium.  Isolated 
lobules  of  the  lungs  dark  red,  hepatized,  showing  hero  and  there  ex- 
tiavasations  under  the^  pleura.  Both  kidneys  much  swollen,  surface 
dark  red,  numerous  extravasations  under  the  capsule.  On  section  tlu' 
cortical  portion  dotted  with  closely-set  dark  points,  medullary  portion 
also  congested.  Lymphatic  glands  of  mesentery  very  large,  those  of 
meso-colon  gorged  with  dark  blood.  The  mucosa  around  the  pylorus 
and  on  its  valve  colored  deep  purple,  the  inflammation  extending  for 
some  distance  into  the  duodenum.  The  mucosa  of  the  small  intestine 
(containing  a  few  specimens  of  ascaris)  was  not  diseased  except  near 
the  ileo-c(Bcal  valve,  where  a  small  area  was  covered  with  punctiform 
extravasations.  The  caecum  and  upper  third  of  the  large  intestine  were 
the  seat  of  extensive  ulceration.    The  yellowish,  superficial  ulcers  were 
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very  nnmerous,  leaving  but  little  of  the  deeply  congested,  purplish 
membrs^ne  exposed  to  view. 

In  this  animal  the  effect  of  the  bacteria  was  far  less  corrosive,  but 
♦he  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  lymphatic  glands  more  severe.  On 
cover-glass  preparations  of  the  spleen  cf  both  of  those  animals,  the 
'  li.iracteristic  bacterium  was  found,  far  more  abundant  in  the  latter  caso, 
liowovcr.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  feeding  of  pure  cultures  was 
^ifticient  to  bring  about  a  most  severe  type  of  the  disease.  A  gelatirio 
lube  culture,  each  of  blood  from  the  heart  and  from  the  spleen  from 
both  auimals.  proved  pure.  Likewise  four  liquid  cultures  from  tlie  sauiis 
sources;  each  contained  the  motile  bacterium  only;  all  grow  aliks  ou 
l)latcs,  the  colonies  identical  with  those  of  preceding  cultures. 

On  December  19  two  pigs  (Nos.  76, 118)  were  fad  with  about  30«»  each 
of  various  pure  liquid  cultures  from  six  to  ten  days  eld.  Five  cf  them 
were  from  the  spleen  of  pigs,  cne  frcm  a  mouse.  For  a  few  days  after 
December  23  the  bowels  of  No.  118  were  loose  and  the  animal  was  dull 
and  off  its  feed ;  thence  it  continued  to  improve.  It  was  killed  Jan- 
uary 7  when  apparently  well.  The  only  evidences  cf  disease  were  a 
moderate  enlargement  of  lymphatics  of  abdomen,  which  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  straw-colored  serum.  In  the  lungs,  which  were 
in  general  of  normal  consistency  and  color,  there  were  numerous  puncti- 
form  foci,  of  a  dark  red  color.  The  ctecum  and  colon-  contained  no  ecchy- 
moses  or  ulcers ;  membrane  pale.  The  walls,  however,  were  much  thick- 
ened, so  that  they  scarcely  collapsed  when  cut  open  and  emptied.  This 
feature  recalled  the  condition  of  the  colon  in  No.  145,  which  had  been 
fed  with  cultures  and  in  whioli  the  great  thickening  was  accompanied 
by  complete  superficial  necrosis.  Spleen  evidently  free  from  bacteria, 
as  shown  by  one  culture  and  cover-glass  preparations.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  thickeniug  of  the  intestine  was  due  to  the  ingested 
cultures,  and  that  the  animal  was  quite  insusceptible. 

No.  76,  an  old  animal  which  had  failed  to  take  the  disease  before  when 
exposed  to  it^  remained  unaffected  after  the  feeding. 

Quite  different  from  most  of  the  cases  described  was  that  of  No.  80, 
exposed  November  5  to  the  disease  with  those  vaccinated  with  Pasteur's 
attenuated  virus.  It  presented  no  very  marked  symptoms  of  disease, 
excepting  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  November  23  both  eyes 
became  inflamed;  it  moved  about  with  difficulty,  and  on  December  5  it 
was  evidently  dying,  so  that  it  was  thought  best  to  kill  it,  which  was 
accomplished  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  was 
covered  with  brownish,  papery  scales,  which  came  away  readily,  expos- 
ing a  perfectly  clean,  white  skin.  The  superficial  inguinal  glands  were 
very  large,  pale,  and  infiltrated  with  much  serum.  Spleen  dotted  with 
a  few  red  points.  Liver  pale;  on  its  surface,  small,  yellowish  patches 
hero  and  there.  They  cut  like  cartilage  and  formed  the  walls  of  small 
cysts,  containing  a  soft,  brownish  pulp.  Small  portions  cf  the  lungs 
convertofl  into  a  dull  red,  hcpatized  tissue,  probably  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  lung-worms.  Heart  normal.  Lymphatic  glands  of 
mesentery  and  mesocolon  very  large,  but  pale  and  tough.  Stomach 
ami  small  intestine  apparently  normal.  About  one-half  of  the  large  in- 
testine,  including  the  cajcum,  was  studded  with  yellcwish  ulcers,  closely 
rcsombling  those  depicted  on  Plate  I. 

This  case  corresponded  closely  with  those  which  had  come  under  our 
observation  for  more  than  a  year  past.  •  All  inflammatory  processes 
had  apparently  subsided,  leaving  nothing  but  the  extensive  intestinal 
ulcerations  as  witnesses  of  the  former  presence  of  the  disease.  Even 
the  mucous  membrane  sorroanding  the  ulcers  was  pale,  so  that  any  one 
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nnaoqaainted  with  the  lesions  of  acute,  fa^tal  cases  might  infer  that  the 
disease  in  general  was  a  purely  local  one,  attacking  the  mucous  mem- 
brane at  the  place  of  ulceration.  It  is  highly  probable  also  that  in 
such  cases  the  pathogenic  microbe  has  been  eliminated,  or  has  given 
way  to  other  sceptic  microbes,  which,  gaining  admission  through  the 
intestinal  ulcers,  may  live,  if  not  multiply,  in  the  body.  The  spleen 
which  furnished  us  quite  invariably  with  pure  cultures  from  the  acute 
cases  described  above,  and  which,  according  to  cover-glass  preparations 
and  gelatine  cultures,  contained  the  bacterium  in  abundance,  failed 
in  this  case.  Two  liquid  cultures,  inoculated  with  a  platinum  wire, 
plunged  into  the  parenchyma,  remained  sterile.  A  third  tube,  into 
which  a  small  piece  of  the  spleen  tissue  had  been  dropped,  likewise  re- 
mained clear.  It  is  evident  that  if  even  a  single  germ  had  been  pres- 
ent, one  of  the  tubes  would  have  been  clouded.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  cover-glass  preparations  of  spleen  tissue  were  equally  negative. 
Three  mice,  inoculated  with  a  bit  of  the  same  organ,  were  active  three 
weeks  later. 

Among  those  cases  in  which  swine  plague  was  definitely  made  out  on 
post  mortem  examination  may  be  mentioned  No.  88,  which  was  exposed 
to  the  disease  with  No.  89,  November  5,  and  died  November  16.  Cover- 
glass  preparations  of  the  spleen  revealed  the  presence  of  numerous  mi- 
crobes, slightly  longer  than  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague  and  without 
the  light  center.  Cultures  in  gelatine  from  the  spleen  and  heart's  blood 
grew  more  rapidly  than  pure  cultures,  the  surface  growth  being  espe- 
cially vigorous.  Liquid  cultures  from  the  blood,  when  tested  by  line 
cultures,  showed  the  characteristic  growth  of  the  bacterium  of  swine 
plague;  but  there  were,  in  addition  to  these,  a  few  smaller  colonies 
growing  like  them,  so  few  in  number,  however,  that  they  were  regarded 
as  retarded  colonies  of  the  same  microbe,  their  small  size  excluding  a 
microscopic  determination. 

On  November  27  a  mouse,  which  had  been  inoculated  with  a  bit  of 
spleen  from  this  pig  November  16,  was  found  dead.  It  had  been  slightly 
ill  since  the  inoculation.  The  eyes  were  closed ;  the  amount  of  secre- 
tion very  slight.  The  glands  of  the  groin  enlarged,,  serously  infiltrated. 
The  acini  of  the  liver  were  pale  and  bloodless,  its  substance  very  soft. 
Spleen  enormously  enlarged,  reddish,  mottled.  Kidney  showed  some 
whitish  patches,  half  as  large  as  a  pin's  head ;  on  section  the  medul- 
lary portion  was  deeply  congested  and  well  marked  off  from  the  paler, 
cortical  portion.  Both  liver  and  spleen  very  soft  and  friable.  Lungs 
cedematous,  but  float  in  water.  They  presented  on  the  surface  impres- 
sions of  the  ribs  and  very  minute  interlacing,  red  lines,  as  of  injected 
vessels.  Cover-glass  preparations  of  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  lungs, 
and  blood  from  the  heart  all  contained  the  oval  bacterium  of  swine 
])lague  in  profusion,  the  paler  center  well  marked  in  all  preparations. 
The  culture  in  gelatine  from  the  spleen  presented  innumerable  minute 
colonies  in  the  track  of  the  platinum  wire.  The  liquid  Cultures  from 
the  spleen  and  hjeart's  blood  both  contained  an  oval,  motile  bacterium. 
The  cultures  were  opalescent,  without  surface  membrane.  Both  found 
pure  when  tested  by  line  cultures  on  gelatine. 

On  December  2  another  mouse,  which  had  been  inoculated  with  the 
one  just  described,  and  kept  in  the  same  jar,  was  killed  with  chloroform. 
The  organs  presented  the  same  appearance  as  the  one  Just  described, 
the  spleen  also  of  enormous  size.  Strange  to  say,  no  bacteria  were  founa 
in  any  of  the  internal  organs,  but  a  liquid  culture  of  the  blood  con- 
tained the  motile  bacterium  and  was  pure,  as  determined  by  line  cult- 
ures.   This  animal  had  been  inoculated  sixteen  days  before.    The  bao- 
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teriam  of  swine  plague,  not  obtained  pure  from  the  pig,  was  thus  isolated 
by  passing  through  mice. 

In  another  case,  Fo.  100,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
csBcum  was  a  single  mass  of  necrosed  tissue  and  most  of  the  other 
lesions  found  in  swine  plague  were  present,  cover-glass  preparations 
of  the  spleen,  blood,  and  a  few  lymphatic  glands  were  negative.  One 
liquid  culture  of  the  blood  and  two  of  the  spleen  remained  sterile.  A 
platinum  wire,  dipped  into  the  blood  and  spleen  substance,  was  drawn 
through  layers  of  gelatine  on  plates.  Not  a  single  colony  appeared. 
The  animal  penned  with  the  former,  Ko.  101,  also  died  of  swine  plague, 
as  shown  on  post  mortem  examination,  but  complicated  with  a  localized 
peritonitis  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  The  liquid  cultures  from  the 
peritoneal  effusion  and  blood  grew  more  vigorously  than  swine  plague 
bacteria,  and  on  gelatine  the  colonies  remained  very  smalL  In  several 
later  attempts  at  plate  cultures,  they  entirely  failed  to  grow.  The 
microbe  resembled  that  of  swine  plague.  In  both  pigs  (Nos.  100  and 
101)  the  common  bile-duct  was  completely  occluded  and  greatly  dis- 
tended by  about  ten  ascarides,  extending  from  the  duodenum  into  the 
smaller  bile-ducts.  This  may  account  for  the  peritonitis  found  in  No. 
101.  The  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  bac- 
terium of  swine  plague  in  chronic  cases  which  have  lasted  more  than 
three  weeks,  and  in  which  the  ulcerations  in  the  large  intestine  are 
already  far  advanced  (Plate  I)  cannot  be  emphasizeu  too  much.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  disease  leads  to  a  sudden  fatal  termination,  the 
bacterium,  as  a  rule,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  spleen.  Ignorance  of 
these  facts  has  no  doubt  led  to  previous  erroneous  deductions  in  investi- 
gations on  the  etiology  of  this  disease.  Chronic  swine-plague  must 
henceforth  be  looked  upon  as  an  after  stage,  independent  of  the  disease 
itself,  and  caused  by  intestinal  lesions,  the  indirect  result  of  the  growth  of 
the  bacterium  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissue. 
The  bacterium  has  already  disappeared  from  the  stage  and  makes  way 
frequently  for  other  either  harmless  or  septic  microbes,  which  gain  en- 
trance through  the  ulcerated  membrane  and  are  found  in  the  blood  and 
serous  exudates.  An  epidemic  of  swine  plague,  which  broke  out  among 
a  herd  of  pigs  destined  for  experimental  purposes,  illustrates  the  gen- 
eral statement  above  very  well.  This  epidemic  which,  most  fortunately, 
appeared  after  the  experiments  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages  had 
been  completed,  and  cast  no  doubt  on  the  results  obtained,  was  very 
severe  and  showed  the  great  mortality  in  herds  in  which  the  disease 
has  gained  a  foothold.  The  disease  was,  without  doubt,  introduced 
with  the  herd,  and  the  lesions  found  on  poit  mortem  all  pointed  to  chronic 
cases  of  three  or  four  weeks  standing.  Of  twenl^-flve  animals  exposed 
to  the  disease  only  two  remained  wefi.  All  the  diseased  animals  died  in 
periods  varying  from  two  to  four  weeks  after  exposure.  Bach  case  was 
carefully  examined  and  cover-glass  preparations  made  from  the  spleen 
of  every  anminal.  Out  of  flft^n  animals  only  two  had  a  few  bacteria 
in  the  spleen.  Of  but  three  of  these  liquid  cultures  were  made,  for 
want  of  time.  These  three  remained  sterile.  This  is  very  significant 
when  we  compare  with  these  latter  results  those  obtained  from  acute 
cases.  It  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  ms^'ority  of  the  animals  affected 
with  swine  plague  die  from  the  sequete  of  the  disease,  and  but  few  from 
the  direct  effect  of  the  microbes  multiplying  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
internal  organs. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  once  more  the  important  fact  that  in 
all  these  cases  no  bacillus  resembling  that  found  in  Pasteur's  vaccine, 
and  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  rouget  on  tiie  continent  of  Europe,  ever 
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• 
appeared  to  us  in  cover-glass  preparations  or  in  cultures.  In  his  first 
communication  on  rouget,  Pasteur  speaks  of  the  microbe  as  fatal  to  rab- 
bits and  sheep,  but  not  to  fowls.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  it 
killed  rabbits,  but  had  no  effect  on  fowls,  two  lambs  were  inoculated 
December  31  in  each  thigh,  Ko.  1  with  2««,  No.  2  with  l«o,  of  a  liquid 
culture  from  the  spleen  of  pig  Ko.  112,  now  nineteen  days  old.  On  Jan- 
uary 3  the  temi>erature  of  No.  1  had  risen  to  106 p  F.  In  both  there  was 
considerable  stiffness  in  the  hind  limbs,  no  desire  for  food.  No.  2  was 
killed  January  13,  after  having  almost  recovered.  At  the  places  of  in- 
oculation small  abscesses  had  formed.  The  neighboring  lymphatics 
were  enlarged.  The  viscera  seemed  intact,  excepting  the  spleen,  which 
wa«  dotted  with  numerous  small  red  patches  resembling  extravasations. 
A  bit  of  tissue  therefrom  contained  no  bacteria. 

The  otiier  lamb  was  also  nearly  recovered.  On  each  thigh  two  small 
abscesses  bad  formed. 

A  calf  was  inoculated  hypodermically  at  the  same  time  with  4««  of  the 
third  liquid  culture  from  the  spleen  of  pig  No.  114.  Its  temperature 
rose  from  103^  to  lOG^  F.,  which  it  reached  January  2,  when  a  swelling  was 
perceptible  in  front  of  the  shoulder  where  the  injection  had  been  made. 
The  temperature  slowly  fell  afterward.  The  animal  was  killed  for  an- 
other purpose  January  13.  The  swelling,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg^  was. 
found  to  implicate  the  muscular  tissue  into  which  the  needle  no  doubt 
had  penetrated.  When  incised,  an  irregular  cavity  was  found  within 
the  muscular  tissue  lined  with  a  soft  pultaceous  mass,  arising  firom  ne- 
crosis of  the  muscle  substance.  A  superficial  lymphatic  gland  near  by 
was  considerably  enlarged. 

THE  BACTERIUM  OF  SWINE  PLAGUE. 

In  at  least  twenty-five  cases  of  undoubted  swine  plague,  bits  of  spleen 
tissue,  when  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  cover-glass,  dried  and  stained 
in  some  aniline  color,  were  found  to  contain  the  same  microbe  in  greater 
or  less  abundance*  (Plate  II,  Fig.  1).  When  stained  for  from  one  to  two 
minutes  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  methyl- violet t  and  examined  with  a 
Zeiss  j^j  homog.,  they  appear  as  elongated  ovals,  chiefly  in  pairs.  The 
greater  number  present  a  center  paler  than  the  periphery.  This  may  be 
due  to  a  greater  density  or  staining  capacity  of  the  peripheral  portion. 
The  darker  portion  is  not  localized  at  two  extremities  as  in  thebactei'ia 
of  septicaemia  in  rabbits,  but  is  of  uniform  width  around  the  entire  cir- 
cumference of  the  oval.  The  length  of  an  oval  in  balsam  preparations 
is  about  1.2  to  1.5  micromillimeter ;  its  width,  .6  micromillimeter.    Oc- 

*  During  the  past  yearmucli  time  and  labor  were  spent  in  examining  sections  made 
from  intestinal  ulcers,  enlarged  lymphatics,  and  hepatized  lung  tissue.  The  ulcers 
contained,  as  might  have  been  expected,  various  forms  of  organisms.  Even  in  the 
deeper  portions  away  from  the  necrosed  regions  no  two  ulcers  were  alike  as  regards 
IJie  bacteria  found  therein.  Sometimes  micrococci  would  be  found  in  abundance  in 
the  inflammatory  infiltration.  At  other  times  long,  slender  filaments  would  fill  up  the 
atljacent  blood  vessels  and  extend  into  the  healthy  area.  Ova  from  the  irichoc4piutlus 
were  quite  constantly  found  in  the  base  of  the  ulcer;  some  were  imbedded  among  the 
^Unlar  elements  near  the  edge  of  the  ulcer.  Sections  of  enlarged  lymphatic  glands 
showed  an  engorgement  of  the  lymph  sinuses  with  blood  corpuscles.  Bacti*riii  were 
absent.  Sections  of  lung-tissue  wore  equally  negative  or  contradictory.  As  the  m.i- 
twial  examined  oame  from  chronic  cases  the  result  need  not  be  very  surprising  after 
what  has  been  stated  concerning  the  presence  of  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague  in  the 
spleen  in  acute  and  chronic  cases.  It  is  our  intention  to  subject  the  material  ob« 
toined  from  acute  cases  to  a  thorough  microscopic  examination  from  which  better  re- 
Aults  may  be  expected.  > 

t  The  bacterium  from  Uquid  cultures  when  stained  with  aniline  water,  methyl-vio- 
let, and  deoolorized  with  iodine  according  to  Oram  does  not  retain  the  Btaln  welL 
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casioiially  forms  arc  observed  longer  tban  this  (1.8  micromillimeter) 
and  somewhat  more  slender ;  in  these  also  there  is  a  noticeable  differ- 
ence between  the  central  and  the  peripheral  portions  in  the  intensity  of 
the  stain.  (This  difference  is  not  an  optical  effect,  for  it  is  only  seen  after 
the  bacteria  have  been  stained  and  are  examined  without  a  diaphragm. 
It  is  well  known  that  large  pencils  of  light  efface  details  of  structure  and 
bring  out  those  depending  on  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the  color.) 

In  liquid  media  the  bacterium  is  moUle;  its  movements  recall  those 
of  bacterium  termo.  When  moving  to  and  fro  the  pairs  of  bacteria  are 
apt  to  revolve  about  the  point  of  division  in  such  a  way  that  each  indi- 
vidual describes  the  surface  of  a  cone.  That  it  is  not  bacterium  termo  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  liquefy  gelatine  and  that  not  the 
slightest  putrefactive  odor  is  emitted  from  any  culture  containing  it. 

The  bacterium  under  cultivation  shares,  with  many  other  bacteria, 
the  property  of  varying  slightly  in  form  in  different  media,  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  same  medium.  Cultivated  in  meat  infusion  with 
1  per  cent,  peptone  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  average  size  of  a  bacterium 
was  .9  micromillimeter  in  length,  and  ,4  to  .5  micromillimeter  in  width. 

In  meat  infusion  peptone  gelatine  they  are  larger  than  in  cover-glass 
preparations  from  the  spleen.  Occasionally  a  very  long  filament  may 
be  seen  lying  amongst  the  ovals  and  short  rods.  These  vary  from  .8 
micromillimeter  to  1.8  micromillemeter  in  length,  and  are  about  .7  micro- 
millimeter broad  in  cultures  forty -eight  hours  old. 

The  value  of  dimensions  must  not  be  overestimated.  They  are  at 
best  somewhat  variable.  The  size  of  a  microbe  which  is  constantly 
undergoing  division  must  vary  with  the  activity  of  multiplication, 
which  in  turn  depends  on  the  amount  of  nutritive  material  at  hand. 
Hence  in  a  rich  medium,  at  an  early  period  of  growth,  microbes  mul- 
tiply faster,  and  the  forms  are  relatively  smaller  than  in  less  nutritive 
media,  or  in  such  in  which  the  food  material  is  nearly  exhausted.  This 
at  least  agrees  with  our  own  observations.  In  cultures  of  the  swine 
plague  bacterium  in  chicken  broth,  probably  the  poorest  of  meat  ex- 
tracts, slender  filaments  of  considerable  length  were  frequently  observed. 
The  culture  was  suspected  of  being  impure,  but  when  tested  on  plates 
no  difference  among  the  colonies  could  be  observed.  Moreover,  these 
forms  had  an  abnormal  appearance  never  seen  in  vigorously  growing 
bacilli.  They  often  bore  dilations  and  constrictions,  and  their  extremi- 
ties were  poorly  defined.  They  were  aiao  characterized  by  very  slug- 
gish movements. 

In  all  cultures  we  have  determined  the  purity  of  cultures  not  by  one 
but  by  several  characters.  The  most  important  of  these  are:  (1)  The 
slow  growth  and  absence  of  liquefection  in  nutritive  gelatine ;  (2)  the 
appearance  of  the  colonies  of  the  bacterium  on  gelatine  plates ;  (3)  its 
form  and  motility  in  liquid  media. 

In  neutralized  liquids,  such  as  extracts  or  infusions  of  beef  with  or 
without  peptone,  the  bacterium  multiplies  very  rapidly,  so  that  tubes, 
inoculated  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  blood,  &c.,  containing  it,  are 
invariably  turbid  on  the  following  day.  This  turbidity  is  greatest  in 
liquids  rich  in  nutritive  matter,  such  as  those  containing  peptone.  In 
simple  meat  extracts  the  liquid  remains  merely  opalescent.  On  shaking 
the  tube  a  considerable  flaky  deposit  is  seen  in  a  few  days  after  inocu- 
lation. There  is  at  no  time  a  distinct  membrane  observable  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid,  although,  when  tubes  remain  very  quiet  for  a  time,  a 
narrow  whitish  ring  is  apt  to  be  deposited  on  the  glass  at  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  This  band,  consisting  solefy  of  bacteria,  is  sometimes  en- 
tire, sometimes  limited  to  a  amall  p<»rtion  of  the  drcomfeirenoe  of  the 
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tobe.  It  is  densest  in  neutralized  meat  infusion  to  whioli  1  per  oeot.  of 
peptone  has  been  added,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  whitish  downy 
masses  which  are  readily  shaken  down  into  the  liquid.  On  the  surface 
no  confluent  membrane  forms,  but  occasionally  a  small  patch,  resem- 
bling the  band  just  described,  is  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
This  band  cannot  be  homologized  with  the  membrane  formed  by  other 
bacteria,  such  as  that  of  bacillus  subtiliSj  since  it  is  not  constantly  present 
and  forms  only  after  several  days  or  a  week.  It  must  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  deposit  of  the  bacteria  similar  to  that  formed  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  at  the  same  time.*  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  the 
sediment,  consisting  entirely  of  very  short  rods  or  ovals,  does  not  stain 
well.  Only  a  narrow  line  of  color  indicates  the  outlines  of  the  individ- 
ual microbes.  It  might  be  claimed  with  EUein  that  these  are  spore- 
bearing  forms.  This,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed;  On  the  other 
hand,  our  experiments  on  the  thermal  death  point,  given  below,  oppose 
this  view. 

When  sown  on  gelatine  plates,  either  scattered  or  in  lines,  the  colo- 
nies may  be  detected  with  a  low  power  after  forty-eight  hours.  They 
are  nearly  spherical,  with  pale  disk  and  sharply-detined  margin.  In  an- 
other day  they  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  mere  points.  Examined 
with  a  1-inoh  objective  tbcy  appear  irregularly  oval,  egg-shaped,  or 
spherical.  The  margin  is  a  well-defined  dark  line,  the  disk  brownish  in 
color  with  transmitted  light  (Plate  II,  Fig.  2  a).  When  growing  on  the 
surface,  the  colonies  appear  as  patches  somewhat  refrangent  (Plate  U, 
Fig.  2  b).  The  center  being  elevated,  the  whole  forms  a  very  flat,  irreg- 
ular cone.    The^border  of  the  colony  is  irregular,  very  thin,  and  pale. 

While  examining  liquid  cultures  by  sowing  them  in  lines  on  gelatine 
plates,  we  observ^  in  every  line  a  few  very  faint,  cloudlike  bodies, 
which  were  evidently  situated  near  the  lower  surface  of  the  gelatine,  or 
between  it  and  the  class.  These  colonies  (Plate  II,  Fig.  2,  c,  (/,  &')  were 
much  larger  than  the  spherical  forms,  the  center  slightly  opaque  and 
margins  gradually  vanishing.  We  at  first  suspected  the  presence  of 
another  microbe,  but  how  could  two  microbes  be  present  in  a  liquid  cult- 
ure in  the  proportion  of  1  to  100  or  moref  When  examined  microscop- 
ically they  resembled  the  bacterium  which  was  in  the  minority.  Yet 
this  method  was  not  satisfactory,  since  it  was  difficult  to  get  access  to 
the  deeply  buried  colony.  Finally,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bacterium  of  swine  plague  grew  in  this  way  when  deposited  on  the  glass. 
To  prove  this,  we  dried  thin  layers  from  a  liquid  culture  upon  glass 
plates  aud  poured  the  gelatine  upon  them.  In  forty-eight  hours  we 
found  the  plates  covered  with  these  pale,  nebulous  colonies;  only  a  very 
small  number  were  round.  As  the  film  had  not  been  thoroughly  dry, 
some  bacteria  may  have  worked  their  way  into  the  gelatine  and  there 
developed  into  spherical  colonies. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  nebulous  colonies  which  suggested  to 
us  the  identity  of  the  two  forms  of  growth.  In  Figure  2  c''  a  nebulous 
colony  is  drawn  with  a  spherical  form  above  but  communicating  with 
it.  At  first  sight  the  spherical  form  seems  to  have  burst  and  discharged 
its  contents,  which  represent  the  nebulous  form,  the  true  explanation 
being  that  the  same  colony  grows  up  into  the  gelatine  and  laterally  over 
the  glass.  Figure  2  c',  represents  another  form  of  colony  very  frequently 
observed,  in  which  the  connection  between  the  two  parts  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  undoubtedly  exists  below.    Owing  to  a  lack  of  time,  it  has  not 

•  We  have  lately  observed  Id  a  few  tnbos  which  Btood  nndiBtorbed  over  a  ^neV,  t 
more  or  less  complete  surface  membrane,  composed  of  very  brittle  fnigmentB. 
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been  possible  for  us  to  see  whether  other  microbes,  which  do  not  liquefy 
gelatine,  grow  in  this  way  on  plates.  Whether  they  do  or  do  not,  the 
matter  is  quite  important^  and  it  seems  that  in  future  the  morphology 
of  colonies,  not  only  within  the  layer  of  gelatine  and  on  its  surface,  but 
also  under  it,  must  be  studied,  if  this  method  is  to  be  continued  as  a 
means  of  testing  the  purity  of  cultures  and  determining  species. 

In  tubes  containing  nutritive  gelatine,  these  bacteria  appear  iu  the 
form  of  very  minute  colonies  within  two  or  three  days,  which  enlarge 
but  slightly  beyond  mere  specks  (Plate  II,  Fig.  3).  A  very  thin,  whitish 
glistening  layer  is  usually  present  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  at  the 
point  of  inoculation,  limited  to  about  a  millimeter  in  its  surface  exten- 
sion. These  minute  colonies  invariably  appear  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  presence  of  the  swine-plague  bacterium  was  determined  from  cover- 
glass  preparations,  and  their  appearauce  was  alike  in  all  respects.  When 
the  culture  contained  also  other  bacteria,  these  usually  multiplied  more 
rapidly  iu  the  needle  track,  and  the  colonies  resulting  therefrom  stood 
out  as  large  as  pins'  heads  among  mere  points.  The  surface  growth  was 
then,  as  a  rule,  more  vigorous  and  thick;  whitish  layers  were  formed. 

When  much  crowded,  the  colonies  of  the  swine  plague  bacterium  re- 
main quite  small,  while  those  that  are  scattered  grow  considerably  larger. 
They  do  not  exceed  half  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  This  is  readily  seen  in  each  tube  culture,  in 
which  the  lowest  point  of  the  needle  track  contains  only  isolated  colonies, 
while  near  the  surface  they  are  fused  into  a  siugle  mass.  This  fact  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  th^urity  of  the  cultures,  as  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  subject  every  secnon  of  the  needle  track  to  micro- 
scopic examination.  We  have  found  the  colonies  from  the  blood  almost 
invariably  larger  than  those  from  the  spleen,  chiefly  because  they  were 
always  few  in  number,  and  also  because  a  small  quantity  of  blood  was 
introduced  upon  which  the  bacteria  seem  to  thrive  much  better  than 
upon  the  nutritive  gelatine. 

A  few  additional  facts  may  be  mentioned  which  need  further  inves- 
tigation, howeverl  In  milky  sterilized  by  discontinuous  boiling,  the 
bacterium  multiplies  without  producing  any  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  milk  itself.  Two  cultures  kept  for  three  weeks  remained  un- 
changed ;  when  sown  on  plates  the  well-known  colonies  grew  as  usual 
and  were  as  abundant  as  in  beef  infusion  peptone.  In  two  tubes,  con- 
taining respectively  3  and  1.8  per  cent,  of  non-neutralized  Liebig's  meat 
extract,  the  bacterium  ra  ultiplied  rapidly  and  abundantly.  This  extract 
has  an  acid  reaction.  The  bacterium  of  swine  plague,  therefore,  unlike 
that  of  rouget^  is  not  limited  to  slightly  alkaline  m^a,  but  may  grow  in 
those  that  contain  a  small  portion  of  acid  as  well. 

On  boiled  potato  the  bacterium  grows  very  well.  It  seems  to  be  a  far 
better  substratum  than  beef  infusion  peptone  gelatine.  The  bacterium 
manifests  growth  by  first  staining  the  white  cut  surface  of  the  potato 
at  the  place  of  inoculation  with  a  chocolate  color,  gradually  turning 
quite  dark  and  spreading  over  the  entire  surface.  In  the  latter  stage 
it  resembles  the  discoloration  frequently  observed  on  boiled  potatoes 
standing  for  a  day  or  two.  The  growth  itself  begins  in  the  form  of  small 
round  masses  which  gradually  unite  into  a  patch  J"^  to  1°*™  thick.  This 
patch  spreads  slowly  by  lateral  extension  and  its  straw-colored,  slightly 
greenish  surface  contrasts  strongly  with  the  dark,  bluish-red  background 
of  the  potato.  This  description  applies  to  growth  at  a  temperature  of 
650  to  80^  F.  In  the  incubator,  at  95o  F.,  the  multiplication  was  more 
rapid  and  abundant 

It  grows  well  in  liquid  and  solid  blood  serum  sterilized  by  discontin- 
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none  heating  at  58^  0.  In  the  latter  medium  its  growth  remain?  limited 
to  the  track  of  the  needle,  forming  there  a  cylindrical  body  not  more 
than  1"'"'  thick  after  a  number  of  weeks.  The  lower,  free  end  of  this 
slender  pliip  is  somewhat  enlarged  into  a  knob.  On  the  surface  of  the 
serum  it  spreads  out  as  a  very  thin  whitish  layer.  No  liquefaction  take* 
placo. 

Thei'mal  death-point  of  the  stcine-plagtie  hacterium. — Four  tubes  were 
cx})osed  to  a  temperature  of  58^  to  60^  C.  for  about  two  hours.  TJiey 
contained  liquid  cultures  varying  in  age  from  one  to  four  weeks.  When 
fresh  tubes  were  afterwards  inoculated  from  these,  three  remained 
sterile,  the  fourth  contained  a  bacillus.  It  was  evident  from  this  that 
the  bacterium  had  been  destroyed.  The  presence  of  the  bacillus  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  water  of  condensation  formed  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  tube  during  the  heating  which  had  washed  down  some  spore. 
This  experiment  having  been  made  for  another  purpose,  the  death-point 
was  again  determined  as  follows : 

Two  tnbcfl  each,  of  nutritive  liquid  (one,  meat  infusion  with  one-half  per  cent 
Rodium  chloride,  the  other  meat  infusion  with  1  per  cent,  peptone),  were  hioonlated 
from  four  pure  liquid  cultures  from  diil'erent  animals  and  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
weeks  old  respectively.  Befo#d  inoculatmff  the  tubes  they  were  raised  to  68°  C. 
After  inoculation  they  were  exposed,  four  at  a  time  (cue  from  each  culture),  to  the 
same  temperature  for  ten  minutes,  then  cooled  off  auickly  in  cold  water.  Seven  tubes 
remained  permanently  clear,  the  remaining  one,  from  a  culture  three  weeks  old,  be- 
came turbid  on  the  fourth  day  and  contained  tlie  bacterium  which  was  hitroducod. 

The  thermal  death-point  must,  therefore,  beset  down  at  about  58^  0. 
The  fact  that  the  cultures  of  alkfcgesfromone  to  four  weeks  succumbed 
at  this  temperature,  demonstrates  the  absence  of  any  resistant  spore 
state,  such  as  that  found  in  bacillus  subiilis  and  bacillus  antkraois. 

It  is  a  very  important  ])oint  to  determine  whether  the  virulence  of 
pathogenic  bacteria  is  lost  during  artificial  cultivation.  To  determine 
this  point  the  following  experiment  deserves  to  be  recorded : 

A  culture  in  beef  infusion  peptone,  made  December  7  from  the  spleen 
of  pig  Ko.  114,  was  used  to  inoculate  a  potato  December  21  on  which  it 
grew  at  a  temperature  of  C5o  to  80o  P.  quite  luxuriantly.  January  0,  one 
month  after  the  microbe  had  been  taken  from  thobody.  a  liquid  culture 
was  again  prepared  from  the  material  on  the  potato.  On  the  following 
day  three  mice  (Nos.  37, 38, 39]  received  hypodermically  7, 5,  and  3  drops, 
respectively,  of  this  liquid  culture.  No.  39  died  January  10.  Bladder 
greatly  distended,  hemorrhagic  spots  over  its  surface.  Slight  ecchy- 
mosis  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  No  bacteria  on  cover-glass  prepa- 
rations  of  the  spleen.  As  there  was  some  doubt  about  this  case  no  cult- 
ures were  made.  Nos.  37  and  38  found  dead  January  14,  one  week 
after  inoculation.  Both  had  been  sick  for  several  days  previous.  In 
No.  37  there  was  a  whitish  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  at  the 
point  of  inoculation,  and  slight  injection  of  the  surrounding  vessels. 
Spleen  slightly  enlarged,  almost  bloodless,  friable,  crowded  with  the 
l)a(!terium  of  swine  plague  j  kidneys  congested  and  containing  the  same 
bacteria  in  large  numbers.  In  No.  38  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  knee 
fold  very  large ;  spleen  about  1  inch  long,  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  very  dark.  It  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  lobe  of  the  liver  it  was  so  large.  The  vessels  of  a 
part  of  the  mesentery  were  distended  with  blood  which  had  infiltrated 
tlie  tissues  for  a  short  distance  around  them.  The  bacterium  of  swine 
plague  was  found  in  spleen  and  kidneys,  other  organs  not  examined. 
Lungs  in  part  deeply  congested  and  sink  in  water.  A  liquid  culture 
from  the  heart's  blood  of  each  was  turbid  next  day  with  the  same  bao* 
teriom  ii^jeoted. 
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As  mice  seemed  on  the  whole  more  refractory  than  rabbits  or  guinea- 
pigs,  we  inferred  that  the  virus,  though  a  mouth  old,  had  not  yet  lost 
its  original  pathogenic  power. 

A  large  number  of  problems  remain  to  be  solved  concerning  the  mor« 
phology  and  biology  of  this  organism.  One  of  the  most  important,  with- 
out doubt,  is  that  of  obtaining  a  vaccine  by  reducing  the  virulence  of  the 
hncterium  and  maintaining  it  at  a  certain  *' strength,"  418  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  anthrax,  and  presumably  rouget,  by  Pasteur  and  his  cola- 
b(»rers.  If  this  problem  shall  ever  be  solved,  and  it  is  oar  intention  to 
undertake  it  immediately,  it  must  be  based  upon  as  large  a  horizon  of 
facts  concerning  the  life-history  and  physiological  activity  of  the  organ- 
ism as  can  be  obtained  by  existing  methods.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
this  problem  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  The  difficulty  ij*  increased 
by  the  x)eculiar  character  of  the  disease  itself,  its  communicabillty  among 
experimental  animals,  which  require  the  utmost  care,  in  order  to  be 
protected  from  incidental  infection.  Even  when  this  is  exercised  the 
disease  will  sometimes  spring  up  where  least  expected. 

OENERAL  R:6SUM6  OF  THE  PUECEDINO  INVBSTiaATIONS. 

The  earlier  work  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages  aimed  to  determine 
what  relation  the  bacillus  cultivated  by  Pasteur  as  a  vaccine  for  rovget 
bore  to  the  disease  among  swine  prevailing  in  this  country.  At  that 
time  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague  had  not  yet  been  seen  by  us,  owing 
to  the  fact,  determined  later,  that  longstanding,  tihronic  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease— the  only  ones  which  had  come  under  our  observation  thus  far — 
were  comparatively  free  from  the  germ  that  had  produced  the  disease. 

The  two  vaccines  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Pasteur  were  care- 
fully examined  microscopically,  by  cultivation  and  inoculation  into 
mice.  The  microbe  therein  contained  was  a  very  small  bacillus,  whVh 
grew  in  a  characteristic  manner  in  nutritive  gelatine  and  was  fatal  to 
mice.  The  bacilli  were  usually  found  imbedded  within  the  leucocytes  in 
large  numbers.  A  number  of  pigs  inoculated  with  this  vaccine  were 
found  susceptible  to  swine  plague,  for  when  placed  with  diseased  ani- 
mals for  a  short  time  four  omt  of  live  contracted  the  disease  and  died. 
In  the  organs  of  those  animals  not  the  bacillus  oirouget,  but  a  peculiar 
bacterium,  was  found,  which  was  subsequently  proved  to  bo  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  It  is  now  certain  that  rouget  and  swine  plague  are  dif- 
ferent diseases,  produced  by  totally  dififerent  microbes,  and  that  the  em- 
ployment of  Pasteur's  vaccine  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  not  only  fails 
to  protect  but  may  spread  a  disease  which  we  believe  does  not  exist  in 
this  country. 

The  bacterium  of  swine  plague  proper  was  found,  as  a  rule,  quite 
abundantly  in  the  spleen  of  acute,  rapidly  fatal  cases  by  means  of  cov- 
er glass  preparations.  Occasionally  it  was  found  by  this  means  in  lym- 
phatic glands,  while  its  presence  in  nearly  all  viscera  was  demonstrate<l 
in  several  instances  by  the  more  delicate  test  of  cultures.  In  acute 
cases  the  cultures  were  almost  invariably  pure,  whether  liquid  or  solid 
media  were  employed.  In  long-standing  cases  the  cultures  remained 
sterile  when  the  disease  was  mild.  When  ulcerations  were  extensive 
they  were  peopled  with  several  kinds  of  bacteria,  whether  inoculated 
from  the  blood  or  serous  exudates.  From  such  cultures  it  was  very 
difficult  to  isolate  the  specific  bacterium,  owing  to  its  slow  growth  on 
gelatine.  From  two  to  six  pure  cultures  of  the  same  baci-'.rium  were 
obtained  from  about  fifteen  cases  of  undoubted  swine  plague.  Its  pres- 
ence in  the  spleen  of  at  least  ten  additional  cases  was  determined  micro- 
scopically. 
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The-bacterium  of  awine  plag^ue  has  been  ftilly  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  as  to  such  properties  which  have  been  studied.  It  is  a 
motile  bacterium,  found  chiefly  in  i)airs.  Each  individual  resembles  an 
elongated  oval  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  length  being  about 
1.2°^  to  1.5™.  It  is  quite  easily  stained  by  the  aniline  colors.  It  grows 
readily  in  neutral,  slightly  alkaline,  or  acid  infusions  of  meat,  witli  or 
without  peptone;  more  slowly  in  nutritive  gelatine  which  it  does  not 
Hquefy,  It  grows  very  well  on  boiled  potato  and  blood  serum,  as  well 
tts  in  milk.  It  varies  somewhat  in  size  when  grown  in  different  media. 
It  is  killed  in  liquid  cultures  by  being  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  58^ 
C.  for  ten  minutes.  Spores  are  probably  not  formed.  The  effect  of 
prolonged  drying  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Of  six  pigs  inoculated  subcutancously  with  pure  liquid  cultures  of 
this  bacterium,  all  died  of  swine  plague.  In  four  of  these  animals  the 
same  bacterium,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  system,  was  ob- 
tained in  cultures  from  the  spleen  and  heart's  blood.  The  indentity  of 
the  microbe  from  the  different  animals  was  determined  microscopically 
by  culture  methods  and  inoculations.  Of  four  pigs  fed  with  pure  liquid 
cultures  two  contracted  the  disease  in  a  very  severe  form.  Of  the  re- 
maining two  one  had  failed  to  take  the  disease  when  exposed  before; 
the  other  was  sick  for  a  time  but  recovered.  In  those  fed,  the  intestines 
were  most  severely  diseased ;  in  those  inoculated  hypodermically  there 
was  in  most  cases  a  hemorrhagic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

A  number  of  pigs  were  fed  witli  the  viscera  of  those  which  had  died 
of  swine  plague.  They  all  contracted  a  rapidly  fatal  form  of  the  disease, 
and  the  same  bacterium  was  found  in  the  spleen  and  blood  of  these 
animals  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  organs  which  they  had  con- 
sumed. 

WMice  proved  quite  susceptible  to  this  bacterium.  In  at  least  twenty 
which  died  from  inoculation  the  oval  motile  bacterium  was  found. 
There  is  usually  some  local  reaction  at  the  place  of  inoculation,  mani- 
fested by  a  whitish  appearance  and  a  soft,  friable  condition  of  the  tis- 
sues involved.  A  very  frequent  lesion  is  the  great,  at  times  enormous, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the 
knee  fold.  Less  frequently  the  medullary  i)ortion  of  the  kidneys  and 
the  lungs  are  found  deeply  reddened.  When  bits  of  spleen  from  swine 
were  placed  under  the  skin  of  the  back,  the  disease  lasted  from  eight 
to  sixteen  days ;  when  cultures  were  injected,  from  five  to  eight  days. 
This  diflference  is,  without  doubt,  due  to  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  bacteria  introduced  into  the  system.  In  some  of  the  animals  in 
which  the  disease  was  prolonged  bacteria  were  present  in  but  small 
numbers.  This  may  be  explained  by  regarding  the  animal  as  having 
almost  overcome  the  disease.  In  such  cases,  moreover,  the  spleen  W5is 
exceedingly  large,  indicating  a  slow  but  constant  irritation  leading  to 
hypertrophy.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  animals  inoculated 
with  bits  of  spleen  survived,  while  the  cultures  were  invariably  fatal. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  bacterium  was  found  in  the  spleen, 
liver,  kidneys,  blood  from  the  heart,  and  lungs. 

In  the  one  rahUt  at  our  disposal  death  occurred  about  four  days  after 
inoculation  with  the  pure  culture.  The  bacterium  was  shown  present 
in  the  various  internal  organs  by  the  microscope  and  cultures.  The 
only  marked  lesions  were  a  great  enlargement  and  congestion  of  the 
spleen  and  hemorrhage  in  the  stomach.  In  two  gidnea'pigs  the  virus 
caused  death  in  three  to  four  days.  The  chief  lesions  were  an  extrava- 
sation and  infiltration  of  blood  in  the  connective  and  muscular  tissue 
about  the  place  of  inoculation,  slowly  invading  the  rest  of  the  body« 
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The  bacterium  was  evidently  multiplying  within  the  blood  vessels  and 
rapturing  them.  The  inoculated  microbe  was  present  in  the  internal 
organs  and  very  abundant  in  the  local  infiltration.  In  pigeons  we  have 
found  that  .75^  of  the  culture  fluid  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  With 
smaller  doses  there  may  be  a  very  severe  local  reaction,  terminating  in 
the  formation  of  extensive  sequestra,  or  the  microbe  may  invade  the 
internal  organs.  In  one  case  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine  was  ex- 
tensively thickened  and  ulcerated.  This  bird  seems  to  be  on  the  border 
line  of  susceptibility.  Pour  fowls  were  insusceptible,  the  injection  of 
cultures  being  followed  by  slight  local  inflammation  merely. 

In  the  two  sheep  and  a  calf  the  injection  of  pure  cultures  produced 
abscesses  at  the  point  o£^  inoculation  with  elevation  of  temperature. 

BBSULTS  OF  LATEST  INVESTIGATIONS. 

More  than  four  years  ago,*  in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  insuscepti- 
bility to  contagious  diseases,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  in  those 
diseases  in  which  one  attack  protects  from  the  effects  of  the  contagion 
in  the  future,  the  germs  of  such  maladies  were  only  able  to  multiply 
in  the  body  of  the  individual  attacked,  because  of  a  poisonous  i)rin- 
cipal  or  substance  which  was  produced  during  the  multiplication  of 
those  germs.  And  also  that,  after  being  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to 
the  influence  of  this  poison,  the  animal  bioplasm  was  no  longer  suffi- 
ciently affected  by  it  to  produce  that  profound  depression  and  modifi- 
cation of  the  vital  activity  which  alone  allowed  the  growth  of  the  pathog- 
enic germs  and  the  consequent  development  of  the  processes  of  disease. 
After  several  series  of  experiments,  made  at  that  time  with  only  nega- 
tive results,  it  become  necessary  to  suspend  these  investigations  until 
points  connected  with  them,  and  which  were  then  obscure,  should  bo 
cleared  up,  and  until  it  should  become  possible  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments under  more  favorable  conditions.  Our  expectations  in  regard  to 
this  important  subject  have  at  last  been  realized  by  the  results  of  ex- 
periments recently  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. 

The  bacterium,  which  we  have  lately  discovered  and  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  causSe  of  swine  plague,  is  killed  in  liquid  cultures  by  an  ex- 
posure to  680  0,  for  about  ten  minutes. 

This  method  of  destroying  the  bacterium  in  liquid  cultures  was  re- 
sorted to  in  studying  the  effects  on  pigeons  of  the  chemical  products 
(ptomaines  t)  formed  by  the  bacteria  in  their  vegetative  state,  and  which 
are  probably  dissolved  in  the  culture  liquid.  The  heated  cultures  used 
in  these  experiments  were  always  tested  by  inoculating  fresh  tubes 
therefrom,  and,  if  no  growth  followed  this  inoculation,  the  death  of  the 
microbes  was  considered  established. 

It  had  been  previously  determined  that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
.76<*«  (A  dram)  of  a  liquid  culture  of  the  swine  plague  bacterium  con- 
taining  1  per  cent,  of  peptone  was  invariably  fatal,  in  the  majority  of 
pigeons  within  twenty -four  hours.  One-half  of  this  dose  was  fatal  to  a 
few  only. 

As  a  preliminary  experiment  four  pigeons  were  inoculated  December 
24, 1885,  with  a  liquid  culture  that  had  been  heated  for  two  hours  at 
5S^  to  60O  0,  Three  of  these  (Nos.  10, 8,  and  9)  received  simultaneously 
.4<^,  8<*,  and  1.5<^<»  of  the  heated  culture,  respectively.  The  fourth  (Ko. 
7)  received  1.5«<^  of  the  pure  culture  liquid,  into  which  no  microbes  had 
been  introduced.    No.  9,  the  one  which  had  received  the  largest  dose, 

•  D^artment  of  Agriculture,  Annual  Koport,  1881-^82,  pp.  21)0-295. 
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wiis  evidently  sick  the  next  day,  but  slowly  recovered.    The  others  dfd 
not  show  any  symptoms  of  illness. 

January  11,  the  one  which  had  received  a  hypodermic  injection  of  the 
simple  cnlture  liquid  (No.  7),  and  the  one  which  had  received  the  largrest 
dose  of  heated  virus  (No.  9),  received  subcutancously  about  .75<^<^  each 
of  a  liquid  culture  five  days  old,  which  had  been  prepared  from  a  po- 
tato culture  fifteen  day3  old.  It  is  probable  that  this  virus  \vqs  not 
so  stroiif^:,  therefore,  as  a  more  recent  culture  from  the  pig  would  have 
been.  Both  pig^eons  were  sick  on  the  following  day.  No.  7  died  seven 
days  after  inoculation.  The  bacterium  of  swine  plt^gue  was  found  abun  • 
dantly  in  the  pectoral  muscle,  in  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  liver  in  mod 
crate  numbers.*  The  other  pigeon  (No.  9)  slowly  recovered,  bnt  had 
lost  the  use  of  its  legs.  It  seemed  perfectly  well  when  killed,  filleiMi 
(lays  after  inoculation.  It  was  quite  fat,  the  crop  filled  with  food.  h\ 
the  pectorals  were  found  imbedded  two  elongated  masses  of  dead  tisane 
or  sequestra  about  2*^°'  long  and  1<^°*  in  diameter,  entirely  separated  from 
the  sorrounding  tissue  by  a  dense,  smooth  membrane.  In  this  animal 
the  multiplication  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  was  piu*ely  local,  the  re- 
sistenco  of  the  tissues  being  sufficiently  powerful  to  confine  and  finally 
destroy  the  bacteria.  The  sequestra  were  made  up  of  dead  muscular 
(ibre,  which  was  pale  and  parboiled  in  appearance.  Each  was  envel- 
oped by  a  more  or  less  hyaline  homogeneous  layer.  A  liquid  culture, 
inoculated  with  blood  from  the  heart,  remained  sterile. 

This  experiment  pointed  evidently  to  an  immunity  obtained  from  the 
chemical  products  of  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague.  To  confirm  this 
view  another  experiment  was  made. 

Jaiinary  21,  three  pigeons  (Nos.  11,  12,  13)  received  hypodermically 
1.5'"^  of  heated  culture  liquid  in  which  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague 
had  multiplied  for  two  weeks,  and  was  then  destroyed  by  exposure  to 
5SO  to  GO^  C.  for  several  hours.  A  fourth  pigeon  (No.  14)  was  kept  as  a 
check.  No.  10,  which  had  received  A^*^  of  heated  virus  December  24, 
now  received  a  second  dose,  this  time  of  1.5®°.  For  the  following  three 
or  four  days  all  were  somewhat  ill,  and  remained  rather  quiet,  with 
leathers  slightly  ruflled. 

January  29,  when  all  seemed  well,  three  of  the  four  (Nos.  10, 11.  and 
12)  received  hypodermically  another  dose  of  1.5*^  of  heated  culture 
li<piiil.  The  other  (No.  13)  had  been  fiercely  attacked  by  its  fellows,  and 
ir.s  head  was  so  injured  that  it  was  thought  best  not  to  give  it  an  in- 
jection at  this  time,  and  it  was  placed  in  a  spacious-  coop  alone.  None 
of  the  birds  seemed  much  affected  by  this  dose. 

February  G,  a  final  injection  was  practiced  upon  the  four.  No.  13  hav- 
iiig  recovered  from  the  effects  of  its  injuries.  The  dose  was,  as  before, 
1..5*=<^.    All  seemed  well  a  few  days  later. 

February  13,  one  week  after  the  last  injection,  these  birds  were  in- 
oculated with  strong  vims,  the  quantity  injected  being  .75<^%  which  had 
liitherto  pro  red  invariably  fatal,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  bird 
that  had  been  previouely  treated  with  heated  virus.  Those  inoculated 
were  Nos.  10, 11, 12,  and  13,  which  had  received  the  heated  virus,  also  No. 
II,  the  check  pigeon,  which  had  not  been  touched,  and  No.  8,  which  had 
received  a  small  quantity,  8*^®  of  heated  virus,  December  24,  over  fifty 
days  before. 

*  In  th.U  animal  the  major  part  of  both  pectoral  muscles  appeared  as  if  they  had 
beenboilMl;  they  were  whitish,  bloodless;  the  fibers  could  be  easily  broken  and 
crushed  with  the  forceps.  The  muscular  tissue  surroundinc  ihe  dead  portion  was 
very  dark,  gorged  with  blood.  The  liver  was  dark  in  palcnes;  spleen  and  kiduey 
pale. 
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On  the  following  day  the  check  pigeon  (Ko.  14)  was  found  dead;  the 
one  which  had  received  the  smaller  dose  (Ko.  S)  was  very  ill  and  died  be- 
fore the  next  day.  The  other  pigeons  were  perfectly  well.  The  effect 
of  this  dose  of  strong  virus,  so  remarkable  on  the  unprotected  pigeons, 
was  even  more  evanescent  than-that  of  the  heated  virus  in  which  all  life 
had  been  destroyed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  from  this  very  positive  result,  that 
tlie  ])if::eon8  had  acquired  an  immunity  through  the  effect  upon  the  tis- 
sues of  the  chemical  products  formed  by  the  bacterium  in  the  culture 
Jiquiil. 

A  table  giving  the  dates  of  the  iujections  and  the  quanity  introduced 
into  each  animal  is  given  below : 


1885. 

1886. 

Total 

ofheatod 

virua. 

Pigeoni. 

Beoem- 
ber24. 

January 
21. 

January 
29. 

Febru- 
ary C. 

Febru- 
ary 13. 

Ilomarlu. 

Heated 
Yiros. 

Heated 
▼iros. 

Heated 
Tima, 

Heated 
Tirus. 

Strong 
virua. 

Na  •--.. 

.8 
.4 

M. 

ce. 

ae. 

00. 

.75 

.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.75 

00. 

.8 

4.9 
4.5 
4.5 
3.0 

Died  in    forty-oigbt    honra 
vJlcT  injection   of  strong 
rlrnn. 

Well  Tebruary  20. 
Do. 

No.ll.-.. 

L5 
1.5 
1.5 
L5 

L5 
1.5 
L5 

.      1.5 
1.5 
L5 
1.6 

No.12.... 

Dt). 

Nal3.;.. 

Do. 

No.U 

Died   iu   twenty-four  hours 
after  iDjeotion  of    strong 
virus. 

In  the  birds  that  died  (ISTos.  8  and  14)  the  pectoral  muscles  at  the 
place  of  injection  were  pale  and  friable.  Necrosis  was  already  at  hand. 
The  internal  organs  were  not  macroscopically  altered,  excepting  the 
spleen  of  "So.  8,  which  was  enlarged  and  dark.  The  presence  of  the 
bacterium  of  swine  plague  in  the  blood  from  the  heart  was  demonstrated 
by  liquid  cultures,  which,  inoculated  with  a  miuimum  quantity  of  blood, 
were  turbid  with  this  specific  microbe  on  the  following  day. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  experiment  we  believe  are  of 
superlative  importance  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  phenomena  of 
contagious  diseases,  and  the  methods  by  which  these  diseases  are  to  be 
combated.  They  probably  apply  to  all  bacterial  plagues  of  men  and  an- 
imals in  which  one  attack  confers  immunity  from  the  eft'ccts  of  tbat  par- 
ticular virus  in  the  future.    These  conclusions  are : 

(1)  Immunity  is  the  result  of  the  exposure  of  the  bioplasm  of  the  ani- 
mal body  to  the  chemical  products  of  the  growth  of  the  specific  microbes 
which  constitute  the  virus  of  contagious  fevers. 

(2)  These  particular  chemical  products  are  produced  by  the  growtii 
of  the  microbes  in  suitable  culture  liquids  in  the  laboratory,  as  well  as 
in  the  liquids  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

(3)  Immunity  may  be  produced  by  introducing  into  the  animal  body 
such  chemical  products  that  have  been  produced  iu  the  laboratory. 

THE  DISEASE  AS  OBSEEVED  IN  SWINE. 

iSymjpioms  during  life, — The  disease  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  four 
weeks  in  fatal  cases.    Quite  frequently  animals  will  die  veiy  suddenly 
33  AG— '85 
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without  warning.  Some  of  these  caseB  (pig  No.  94)  present  the  hemor 
rhagic  type  of  the  disease  very  distinctly.  In  the  majority  of  cases  which 
came  under  our  observation  recently,  the  disease  lasted  from  ouo  to  two 
weeks.  The  most  prominent  symptoms  are  those  of  great  debility  and 
cajiricious  appetite.  In  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  diarrhea  set  in  after 
three  or  four  days.  The  feces  are  usually  liquid,  at  times  bloo<lstaiiic(l. 
In  those  cases  where  ulceration  is  extensive,  diarrhea  is  always  presiiit. 
The  rectal  temperature  is  usually  high,  but  variable  and  not  at  all  reli- 
able as  a  means  of  determining  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 

Lesions  observed  after  death. — Discoloration  or  reddening  of  the  skin  is 
quite  rare.  When  present,  it  is  usually  found  about  the  genitals  in  but  h 
sexes.  The  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  is  frequently  of  a  diffuse  redness 
and  rarely  studded  with  small  extravasations. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  usually  contains  more  or  less  straw-colored  se- 
rum in  advanced  cases.  In  those  which  die  quite  suddenly  serous 
effusions  are  absent.  The  coils  of  the  intestine  are  now  and  then  cov- 
ered with  a  few  fibrinous,  stringy  coagula,  indicating  slight  peritonitis. 
Beneath  the  serous  covering  of  the  intestines  extravasations  of  blood 
are  quite  common  in  very  acute  cases.  They  are  most  ft-equently  en- 
countered on  the  large  intestine  throughout  its  entire  length  or  limited 
to  the  csBCum.  Occasionally  a  few  coils  of  the  ileum  are  covered  with 
punctiform  ecchymoses.  They  are  found  now  and  then  on  the  stomach. 
Only  once  did  wo  see  large  ecchymoses  in  the  fatty  tissue  surrounding 
the  kidney. 

The  spleen  is  usually  considerably  swollen,  dark,  gorged  with  blood, 
and  very  friable.  On  its  surfaces  and  borders,  in  acute  cases,  raised 
blood-red  points  are  frequently  encountered.  The  liver  is  sometimes 
enlarged,  sometimes  highly  congested,  and  is  found  quite  pale  at  other 
times.  Occasionally  its  surface  is  mottled  with  pale  greenish  patches. 
The  kidneys  are  more  or  less  changed.  In  those  animals  inoculated  hy- 
podermicaily  as  well  as  in  a  few  others,  they  were  very  large.  Fre- 
quently the  surface  is  dotted  with  a  variable  number  of  dark-red  i>oints, 
is  commonly  much  congested;  even  the  tips  of  the  papillse  may  assume 
a  dusky  hue.  The  cortical  portion  in  some  cases  is  the  seat  of  a  hemor- 
rhagic inliammation.  On  section  it  is  dotted  with  closely  sot,  dark-red 
points,  probably  the  glomeruli  in  a  st^te  of  extreme  engorgement. 

The  heart  is  but  slightly  affected.  The  pericardium  is  always  more 
or  less  distended  with  lluid.  In  acute  cases  a  variable  number  of 
punctiform  and  larger  extravasations  are  present  beneath  the  epicur- 
dium  of  the  auricular  appendages.  More  rarely  a  few  are  found  beneath 
the  endocardium  of  the  ventricles.  The  right  side  is,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
tende<l  with  a  dark  coagulum  and  left  nearly  empty. 

The  lungs  are  in  many  cases  normal,  both  in  cases  of  rapid  death  and 
protracted  disease.  We  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  perfectly  sound 
lungs  accompanied  extensively  ulcerated  intestines.  In  a  moderati' 
number  of  acute,  virulent  cases,  the  lungs  are,  in  general,  collapsed  an<l 
pale.  Under  the  pleura,  however,  there  are  seen  small  patches  ot  ;> 
dark  red  color,  which  correspond  to  limited  regions  of  dark  hepatiziMJ 
tissue  not  much  more  than  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter.  These  foci 
are  always  found  throughotit  the  lung  tissue  in  greater  or  less  abuit 
dance.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  chronic  swine  plague,  the  major  pan 
of  the  lungs  may  be  completely  hepatized.  This  condition  we  have 
found  but  rarely,  and  may  depen(^  on  circumstances  not  yet  clearly  un- 
derstood. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  always  more  or  less  affected,  those  of  the 
thorax  as  well  as  those  of  the  abdomen.    The  glands  at  the  root  of  the 
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Tneseiitery  arc  very  much  thickened  and  confluent,  mottled  red,  and 
wliitish;  the  medullary  portion  is  commonly  reddened,  tlie  cortex  more 
Irequeutly  gorged  with  blood.  The  glands  imbedded  between  the  coils 
of  the  large  intestine  are  usually  of  a  very  dark  red.  When  these 
coils  are  torn  apart,  the  glands  are  brought  to  view  as  isolated,  bean- 
shaped  bodies,  their  dark,  blood-red  color  contrasting  markedly  with 
the  adjacent  paler,  flesh-colored  serosa.  This  congestion  prevails 
throughout  the  gland-tissue.  On  section  the  knife  becomes  covered 
with  blood.  This  description  applies  equally  well  to  the  glands  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  the  paler  inguinals,  the  bronchial,  and  mediasti- 
nal glands.  In  chronic  cases,  which  have  lasted  from  three  to  four 
weeks,  the  lymphatics  are  usually  large,  but  very  pale  and  tough  on 
section. 

The  intestinal  tract  is  ordinarily  the  seat  of  the  most  severe  lesions. 
In  the  stomach  Xhv  fandns  or  most  dependent  portion  is  deeply  reddened, 
often  blackish  in  color,  depending  on  the  amount  of  extravasated  blood. 
Occasionally  clots  of  blood  are  found  forming  a  coating  around  the  food. 
In  older  cases  the  inflammation  may  be  absent  or  replaced  by  isolated 
ulcers.  The  duodenum  is  rarely  affected.  The  jejunum  seems  to  enjoy 
a  still  greater  immunity.  The  ileum  is  less  exempt  from  pathological 
changes,  which  seem  to  be  proportional  to  the  extent  and  severity  of 
the  lesions  found  in  the  adjoining  large  intestine,  which  will  be  first 
described. 

In  caaes  of  sudden  death  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intes- 
tine is  deeply  congested  throughout.  In  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  cases  this  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  muCous  membrane  on 
and  around  the  ileo-ciecal  valve.  At  the  base  of  this  valve  there  is  a 
patch  in  which  are  imbedded  the  flask-shaped  glands  described  by 
lUein.  The  mouths  of  these  may  be  plugged  with  mucus,  and  there 
may  be,  in  addition,  yellowish  points  and  patches  on  the  valve  (the  be- 
ginnings of  ulceration),  imbedded  in  a  livid  membrane.  When  the  largo 
intestine  is  deeply  congested,  j)oints  of  blood  extravasation  are  usually 
present,  and  the  redness  itself  may  be  made  up  of  aggregations  of 
dark  points.  Clots  of  blood  are  occasionally  found  among  the  feces, 
which  may  themselves  consist  of  altered  blood.  In  more  advanced 
cases,  pigment  spots  are  occasionally  found  in  lines  and  groups.  These 
spots  may  be  surrounded  by  a  yellowish,  necrosed  border.  Such  be- 
ginning ulcerations  are  not  frequent.  The  black  blood-clot,  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  yellow,  necrosed  tissue,  suggests  the  genesis  of  ulcers  from 
hemorrhagic  foci.  In  still  older  cases  the  dark  red  membrane  is  stud- 
ded with  dirty,  yellowish  excrescences  or  ulcers,  varying  Irom  one-eighth 
to  1  inch  in  diameter.  In  cases  of  very  protracted  disease,  the  inflam- 
matory redness  of  the  membrane  has  subsided,  leaving  the  roundish, 
button-like  ulcers  upon  a  pale  background  (Plate  I),  or  large  areas  may 
be  covered  with  a  continuous,  ragged  mass  of  dead  tissue. 

Lesions  of  the  ileum  are  either  entirely  absent  or  limited  to  areas  of 

iictiform,  reddening  with  occasional  extravasations.  In  the  average 
CISC  of  swine  plague  there  is  an  abrupt  change  observable  when  the 
valve  is  slit  open,  the  dark,  injected,  brownish,  ulcerated  membrane  of 
the  ccecum  on  the  one  side,  the  pale  mucosa  of  the  ileum  on  the  other, 
separated  by  the  iree  border  of  the  valve.  In  but  three  of  about  fifty 
cases  did  we  find  ulceration.  These  are  fully  described  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  (pigs  2^08.  105,  140,  145).  In  two  of  these  (Nos.  140,  145)  the 
disease  was  produced  by  inoculating  and  feeding  pure  cultures  of  the 
bacterium  of  swine  plague.  Wo  lay  some  stress  upon  this  fact,  as  it 
may  eventually  prove  the  means  of  distinguishing  this  disease  from 
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rouget^  which  prevails  abroad,  but  most  probably  does  not  exist  in  this 
country. 

iSwine  plagtte  and  typhoid  fever, — Kecent  investigations*  have  sliowu 
quite  conclusively  that  there  is  constantly  present  in  the  iutcruul  or- 
gans of  persons  who  have  died  of  typhoid  lever  a  short  bacillus,  about 
three  times  as  long  as  thick,  equivalent  in  length  to  one-third  the  diame- 
ter of  a  red  blood  corpuscle  (about  2.3  micromillimeters).  This  baci llus  is 
spore-bearing,  and  does  not  stain  so  readily  as  most  bacteria.  It  is  mo- 
tile, but  does  not  liquefy  gelatine.  It  grows  on  potato  and  in  blood 
serum.  Injected  into  rabbits,  mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  pigeons  it  produces 
no  effect  whatever.  In  comparing  with  this  organism  the  bacterium  of 
swine  plague  we  are  at  once  sot  at  rest  as  to  the  non-identity  of  the  two 
diseases.  These  organisms  resemble  each  other  in  that  both  are  motile 
and  fail  to  liquefy  gelatine.  They  differ  in  size,  in  the  habit  of  forming 
spores,  and  in  the  manner  of  growing  on  potato.  More  important  than 
this,  however,  is  the  difference  in  the  effect  on  the  lower  animals.  The 
bacterium  of  swine  plague  is  fatal  to  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  mice,  and  pig- 
eons, in  the  order  named.  The  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  has  no  effect  on 
these  animals.  What  the  effect  of  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague  would 
be  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  to 
the  public  health,  but  cannot  be  determined  experimentally  from  the 
nature  of  the  case.  That  it  would  have  some  disturbing  effect  is  highly 
probable. 

OTHER  INVESTIGATIONS  OP  ROUGET  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE. 

In  Pasteur^s  first  communication  on  rouget  {Comptea  Rendusj  1882, 
XO  V,  pp.  1120, 1121)  he  describes  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  a  microbe 
having  the  form  of  a  figure-of-eight  and  resembling  the  microbe  of  fowl 
cholera,  but  smaller  and  less  easily  seen.  He  speaks  of  it  as  being  easily 
cultivated.  It  kills  rabbits  and  sheep,  but  has  no  effect  on  fowls.  In  a 
second  communication,  made  about  a  year  later  {Loc.  eit,^  1883,  XCVII, 
pp.  1103-1169),  he  confirms  the  statements  made  in  the  preceding  commu- 
nication and  describes  the  methods  which  he  adopted  to  obtain  an  atten- 
uated virus  or  vaccine.  K  a  series  of  pigeons,  which  are  susceptible  to 
the  virus,  be  inoculated,  one  from  the  other,  the  virus  obtained  irom  the 
last  pigeon  is  more  potent  than  that  derived  from  swine.  If,  in  the  same 
way,  a  series  of  rabbits  be  inoculated,  the  virus  from  the  last  animal  of 
the  series  is  much  weaker  than  the  original  virus  from  swine,  and  when 
the  latter  are  inoculated  with  it  they  do  not  die,  but  are  made  sick,  and 
henceforth  are  protected  from  the  disease,  or,  in  other  words,  vaccinated. 
It  is  ejstablished  beyond  a  doubt  by  our  own  investigations  and  those  of 
others  during  the  past  year  that  the  microbe  looked  upon  by  Pasteur  as 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  cultivated  for  purposes  of  vaccination,  is  a 
bacillus  which  cannot  be  described  as  a  figure-of-eight  form  by  any  means. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  original  microbe  discovered 
by  Thuillieris  not  really  identical  with  the  form  which  we  have  described 
as  being  the  cause  of  swine  plague,  and  which  in  general  appears  under 
the  form  of  a  figure-of-eight  when  obtained  directly  from  the  spleen  and 
properly  stained.  It  remains  still  to  be  determined  whether  the  diseases 
known  as  rouget  and  swine  plague  exist  together  on  the  contineut.  If 
they  do  it  is  highly  probable  that  Pasteur  has  studied  two  microbes,  the 

•  Gaffky :  Zur  JEtiologie  dea  Abdomiiialii/^hus.  Miiihcilungcn  a.  d*  Kaiaerlichen  Ce- 
sundhciieamte,    13d.  II,  S.  372. 
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bacterinm  of  swiceplagne  corresponding  to  the  form  which  ho  first  de- 
scribed.* It  is  idle,  however,  to  speculate  whether  Pasteur  actually 
studied  two  kinds  of  microbes  until  we  know  whether  the  form  of  swine 
plague  prevailing  in  this  countrj'  exists  in  France  also.  Klein's  exhaust- 
ive report  on  swine  plague  (Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board,  1877-'78,  supplement,  pp.  1G8-281),  though  excellent 
as  regards  histological  and  pathological  details,  need  not  be  considered 
here,  as  the  methods  adopted  in  the  bacteriological  investigations  were 
such  as  cannot  command  our  confidence  today.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  advanced  cases  of  swine  plague  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  thoracic  cavity,  and  even  blood  taken  from  the  heart  con- 
tain various  kinds  of  bacteria.  This  fact  Ellein  did  not  perceive,  noi 
does  ho  mention  it  in  a  more  recent  publication.  Suffice  it  to  state  that 
he  failed  to  cultivate  or  detect  any  bacilli  in  the  spleen  of  animals  suf- 
fering from  swine  plague  {Op.  ctt,  p.  219).  Our  own  investigations  show 
that  the  spleen  contains  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague,  excepting  in 
cases  of  long  standing  disease. 

In  the  more  recent  article  mentioned  above  (Arch.  /.  path.  Anat.,  XC V, 
1884,  pp.  468-485),  Klein  describes  a  new  series  of  experiments  on  swine 
plague  in  which  he  fails  to  produce  the  disease  in  pigeons,  and  roganls 
Pasteur's  cultures  contaminated  witli  the  microbe  of  fowl-cholera,  be- 
cause the  latter  considered  pigeons  susceptible.  It  is  now  evident  that 
Pasteur  at  that  time  was  cultivating  the  bacillus  of  rougety  which  is  fatal 
to  pigeons.  Klein  describes  in  tliis  article  a  new  organism,  differing 
from  the  spore-bearing  leptothrix-like  bacillus  first  described  by  him, 
which  was,  without  doubt,  some  coiitarainating  microbe,  although  he 
fails  to  perceive  or  acknowledge  the  difference.  The  new  organism,  as 
far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  text,  resembles  somewhat  the  ono  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is  motile,  from  1  to  5  micromilli- 
meters  long,  but  is  spore-bearing,  a  characteristic  which  the  bacterinm 
of  swine-plague  seems  to  lack,  lu  cultures  it  is  commonly  2  to  3  micro- 
millimeters  long,  and  appears  either  isolated,  in  pairs  or  in  chains  of 
three.  According  to  his  statement  pigeons  are  wholly  insusceptible  to 
it.  He,  however,  failed  to  define  the  characters  more  minutely  by  cul- 
tivation on  different  substrata,  so  that  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the 
microbe  liquefies  gelatine  or  not,  whether  it  multiplies  on  potato  or  in 
milk,  and  whether  the  liquid  cultures  made  did  actually  contain  but 
one  kind  of  microbe.  y 

The  most  recent  investigations  in  Germany  t  concern  themselves 
chiefly  with  the  disease  termed  Rothlavf  and  identical  with  rouget  in 
France.  There  is  a  tacit  assumption  that  this  disease  and  the  one  de- 
scribed b3'  Klein  as  pneumo-enteritis  (which  is  the  disease  prevailing  in 
this  country)  are  identical.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  preceding  pages  the 
radical  difl'erence  between  these  diseases  has  been  permanently  estab- 
lished. There  seems  at  present  no  reason  for  doubting  the  results  of 
the  foreign  investigations  which  regard  the  delicate  bacillus,  cultivated 
as  a  vaccine  by  Pasteur,  as  the  cause  of  rouget  or  Rothlavf.  In  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  from  descriptions  a  clear  idea  of  this  disease  as  it 
exists  on  the  continent,  we  have  found  many  lesions  common  to  the  two 

*  From  our  own  oxperiments  bnt  a  small  portion  of  pigeons  seem  susceptible  to  the 
virus  of  the  swine  plague  introduced  beneath  the  skin  in  minute  doses,  wliilo  they  in- 
variably succumb  to  the  bacillus  of  rouget. 

t  Loffler:  ExpenmenteUe  Uniersuchungen  Uher  Schtceino-Roihlai^ff  Arheitena.  d.  KaUer- 
lichen  Geeundhtils  amtef  Erster  Band.  S.  4G.  Schiltz :  Ueher  den  Uoihlauf  der  Sohweine 
und  die  Impfuna  desselheny  Od,  cit.,  S.  56.  Lydtin  n.  Sohottelios :  Der  Bothla^f  der 
Sehweine,  eeine  JainUtekung  una  VerhiUungf  18b&. 
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diseases,  but  the  characteristic  changes  almost  invariably  found  in  the 
lar^'o  intestine  are  not  mentioned  at  all  by  Loffler.  The  descriptions 
^i  ven  by  Lydtin  and  Schottelius  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  they  did  not 
actually  study  the  two  diseases  at  the  same  time.  The  presence  of 
swine  plague  in  England  would  naturally  lead  us  to  infer  its  existence 
on  the  continent. 

In  the  animals  examined  by  Loffler  in  the  years  18S2  and  1883,  the 
fine  bacilli  were  found  constantly  present  in  the  skin  and  internal  or- 
gans. Mice  and  rabbits  usually  succumbed  to  the  inoculations,  but  pigs 
themselves  failed  to  contract  the  disease  when  inoculated.  The  post 
mortem  of  a  pig  which  was  Jiflected  with  the  disease  and  killed  by  bleed- 
ing is  given  by  him  as  follows: 

The  skill  of  tho  entire  abdomen,  more  especially  in  the  axilla  and  Inguinal  regions, 
inteimcly  reddened.  Lungs  of  a  rosy  hue.  Pharynx  bluish-red ;  awns  in  the  tonsils. 
Spleen  enlarged,  dark  brownish^red*  tough.  M.ucou8  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestine  reddened,  with  numerous ecchymoses.    Follicles  enlarge<l.    Mesenteric 

f lands  brownihh-red,  considerably  tumefied,  and  studded  with  hemorrhagic  spots, 
arenchyma  of  kidney  changed.     Beneath  capsule,  as  well  as  in  tho  interior,  numer- 
ous hemorrhages.    Parenchyma  of  liver  slightly  clouded. 

We  miss  here  any  lesions  of  the  large  intestine  almost  invariably 
found  by  us  and  carefully  described  by  Klein. 

In  another  pig  Loffler  (L  c,  p.  52),  found  extremely  small,  ovoid  bac- 
teria, recalling  the  organisms  causing  septicaemia  in  rabbits,  especially 
those  forms  in  process  of  division,  although  they  were  but  half  as  large. 
These  bacteria  were  obtained  in  a  pure  state  from  the  skin,  liver,  and 
kidneys.  The  post  mortem  appearances  were  as  follows:  Skin  of  the 
abdomen^  of  tho  genital  organs,  and  neck  livid,  red.  Enormous  cedema 
of  tho  skm  of  the  neck.  Pharynx  reddened  and  swollen.  xVIucous  mem- 
brane of  hirynx  and  tnichea  intensely  dark  r^d.  Lungs  and  heart  but 
slightly  affected.  Parenchyma  of  liver  and  kidney  clouded.  Mucous 
membrane  of  stomach  and  beginning  of  duodenum  intensely  reddened. 
Intestine  elsewhere  normal.  Mesenteric  glands  not  enlarged.  Inocu- 
lations with  portions  of  the  oedematous  skin,  liver,  and  kidney  produced 
speedy  death  in  rabbits,  mice,  and  guinea-pigs.  The  virus  diifered  in 
this  respect  from  that  of  rouget,  which  does  not  affect  the  latter.  The 
most  prominent  lesion  in  all  cases  was  an  extensive  oedema  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue.  This  organism,  cultivated  through  many 
generations  on  gelatine,  was  found  fatal  to  these  same  animals  six  months 
later.  Of  two  pigs,  inoculated  on  abdomen  and  thigh  at  the  same  time, 
one  died  within  forty-eight  hours  with  enormous  oedema  of  tho  subcu- 
taneous tissue.  The  other  pig  remained  healthy.  The  elTects  of  this 
ovoid  bacterium  on  guinea-pigs  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  produced 
by  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague.  The  disease,  however,  is  clearly  dis- 
tinct from  swine  plague. 

The  experiments  of  Schiitz  c>onflrm  those  of  Liiffler  as  to  the  relation 
of  tho  line  bacillus  to  rougeL  He  produced  the  disease  in  two  pigs  by 
inoculation.  .One  of  them  (female)  received  the  entire  contents  of  a 
Pravaz  syringe  subcutaneously  on  the  inner  aspect  of  tho  thigh.  Tho 
other  (castrated  male)  was  inoculated  by  simply  pricking  thosldn  down 
to  the  subcutis  five  times  with  a  needle  of  the  syringe  used  in  the  pr«v 
vious  injection. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  temperature  of  both  slightiv  ele- 
vated. On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  they  refused  their  food  and 
were  very  weak.  The  skin  of  the  pig  inoculated  with  the  pricks  of  the 
nee<ile  was  faintly  reddened  everywhere,  in  some  places  quite  markedly 
so.    Pressure  effaced  the  color  for  a  moment.    The  animal  receiving  the 
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larger  dose  had  no  marked  discoloration  of  the  skin.  This  animal  died 
at  the  end  of  the  third  day.  The  post  mortem^  made  on  the  following 
day,  gave,  in  brief^  the  following :  Bluish  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
serous  effusions  into  the  peritones^  and  pleural  cavities.  More  or  less 
reddening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  stomach  and  intestine,  large  and 
small,  with  occasional  hemorrhagic  spots.  Bacilli  present  in  the  serous 
exudates,  in  the  blood,  liver,  kidneys,  and  lymphatic  glands  in  moderate 
number,  very  abundant  in  lungs  and  spleen.  The  other  animal  died  a 
day  later.  The  lesions  were  very  much  the  same,  excepting  that  thero 
were  hemorrhagic  spots  and  patches  beneath  the  endocardium  of  the 
left  heart. 

The  same  investigator  also  produced  the  disease  iu  mice,  pigeous, 
and  a  rabbit.  In  the  latter  animal  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  local  ery- 
sipelas at  first,  leading  finally  to  death.  In  a  more  recent  article  (Arch, 
/.  wis8.  u.  prakt.  ThierheilkMnde^  1880,  XII,  30-52)  he  gives  the  autopsy 
notes  of  seven  pigs  which  died  of  rouget  In  summing  up  these  cases 
be  says  (page  44) : 

In  all  anitnals  there  were  dlscasod  the  Btomacli,  tlio  intestinal  canal  ftlie  Aolitnry 
follicles  and  Peycr's  patches),  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  spleen,  liver,  Kidneys,  the 
heart,  and  the  skin. 

In  the  notes  of  individual  cases  wo  observe  that  the  skin  was  invari- 
ably bluish  red.  In  the  intestine  ulcerations  were  absent,  the  larpe 
intestine  being  nearly  normal  in  every  case.  *  In  the  blood  and  spleen 
the  flue  rouget  bacilli  were  found  in  all  cases  on  cover-glass  prepara- 
tions. 

The  latest  and  most  exhaustive  work  on  rovgct,  in  connection  ^vith 
extensive  experiments  with  Pasteur's  vaccine,  is  that  of  Lydtin  and 
Schottelius.    (Op.  eit) 

They  find  that  animals  that  succumb  to  vaccination  present  lesions 
markedly  difi'erent  from  those  which  die  of  spuntaiieous  infection.  We 
quote  from  page  21  concerning  the  intestinal  lesions  in  spontaneous 
cases  (Lydtin): 

The  solitary  foUiclefl,  as  well  as  Foyer's  patches,  uj)pi'ar  quite  di«tinct,  eKnecially 
near  the  posterior  extremity  of  tiic  small  iutcstiue.  Somotiiries  they  have  dropped 
out  80  that  real  intestinal  ulcers,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  ileo-ca^cal  valve  are 
present,  bnt  only  in  small  nnmber.  The  contents  of  the  hirge  inteatiue  are  either 
soUd,  or  if  this  be  not  the  case,  blackish,  fluid,  resomblinff  wapjon  grease.  The  inncouH 
meml)rane  is  also  swollen,  difl'usely  reddened  in  Hpots  or  patches.  Iu  many  places 
it  seems  corrodtni,  brownish,  and  deprived  of  its  epithelium. 

There  is  no  mention  of  ulceration  in  the  large  intestine.  In  the  ani- 
malH  which  died  from  the  effects  of  inoculation  with  Pasteur's  vaccine 
(G  out  of  119)  Dr.  Schottelius  determines  (p.  206)  that  "the  mucosa  of 
the  intestinal  canal  is  not  altered.  It  is  covered  with  intestinal  nuicns 
and  normal  feces  and  is  pale,  with  the  exception  of  a  faint  reddening 
near  the  ileo-csecal  valve." 

In  the  autopsy  notes  of  a  pig  infected  iu  the  natural  way  the  same 
:nithor  (p.  209)  describes  an  extensive  swelling  and  ulceration  of  Peyer's 
patches  and  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  : 
''  Such  ulcers  are  also  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  large  intestin**, 
proceeding  from  solitary  follicles,  hence  correspondingly  smaller  ami 
circular."  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  swine 
plague  the  ileum  is  rarely  implicated,  and  only  in  the  severest  cases,  and 
that  the  ulcerations  in  the  large  intestine  are  not  confined  to  lymphatic 
follicles,  but  may  involve  the  entire  surface.  This  latter  fact  was  pointed 
out  by  Klein.  He  also  states  that  he  saw  in  but  one  case  out  of  fifty 
two  deep  ulcers  in  the  ileimh 
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Wliether  tho  ulceration  of  the  lymphatic  structures  in  the  ileum,  on 
the  oue  hand,  and  the  necrosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ItiTge 
intestine  on  the  other,  are  differential  chara<jters  in  the  two  diseases, 
still  remains  to  be  determined.  In  connection  with  the  bacteriological 
investigations,  Schottelius  finds  in  cases  of  swine  plague  besides  the 
fine  bacillus,  a  larger  one  always  present,  resembling  bacillus  suhtilis, 
and  without  tho  power  of  movement.  This  microbe  grow  quite  well 
on  gelatine  and  had  no  effect  on  mice,  rabbits,  and  pigs.  Its  pres- 
ence is  explained  by  the  author  as  being  due  to  the  ulcerations  in  tlw 
intestine  through  which  it  enters  the  system  during  life.  Our  own 
experience  in  dealing  with  swine  plague  is  thus  strikingly  confirmed. 
VYe  encountered  not  one  and  the  same  microbe,  but  many  and  different 
form  s  in  the  blood  as  well  as  in  the  serous  exudates  of  chronic  cases. 

The  investigations  of  Cornevin  (Premiere  etudes  fiur  le  rouget  du  pore, 
1885)  are  marred  by  a  want  of  precision  in  describing  the  specilic  mi- 
crobe. If  Cornevin  had  applied  the  recent  methods  of  culture  by  which 
bacteria  maybe  well  characterized,  some  light  might  have  been  shed  on 
the  question  whether  both  rovget  and  swine  plague  or  rouget  alone  pre- 
vail in  France.  We  limit  ourselves  to  quoting  all  that  is  stated  con- 
cerning the  microbe  of  rottget  in  his  monograph : 

If  a  drop  of  culture  liquid  from  an  .oclvanced  generation  (generation  4levie)  is  ex- 
amined microscopically,  it  is  found  to  contain  large  numbers  of  line  granulations, 
punotiform,  or  in  the  form  of  a  ligure-of-eiglit,  re&angent,  slightly  motile,  chiefly 
isolated,  some  united  in  pairs,  threes,  or  fours.  These  granulations  or  cocci,  which  wo 
have  already  seen  in  the  ulood,  are  the  agents  of  the  virulence,  tho  specific  microbes  of 
roxyjei. 

In  a  series  of  generations  ta  vitrOy  their  form,  originally  variocl,  becomes  regular  and 
their  dimenaiooM  uniform.  In  these  conditions  their  multiplication  seems  to  take  place 
only  by  budding ;  on  tho  side  of  the  micrococcus  there  appears  a  bud  which  grows, 
anrl  finally  separates  to  undergo  in  turn  tho  same  process. 

But  if  the  examination  is  made  on  recent  cultures,  particularly  those  inoculated 
with  products  from  rabbit  or  rat,  or  with  those  from  a  pigeon  afiected  with  chronic 
roiigetf  one  perceiveaxods,  motile,  short,  with  rounded  extremities  mingled  with  punc- 
tilbrm  organisms. 

From  this  description  one  might  tie  induced  to  infer  that  Cornevin 
had  under  observation  the  bacterium  of  swine  plague,,  rather  than  the 
bacillus  of  rouget,  Tho  absence  of  any  other  biological  facts,  however, 
makes  any  conclusion  hazardous.  Moreover  the  budding  of  micrococci 
must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

M.  Baillet  (Eecherches  sur  le  rouget  ou  mal  rouge  du  pore.  Recueil  de 
Medecine  V6t6rinaire^  1884,  p.  360),  who  also  studied  rouget  in  France, 
describes  the  microbe  as  being  **  in  two  oval  sections,  united  in  such  a 
manner  to  give  the  whole  the  form  of  a  figure  ^,^  He  speaks  of  it  as 
being  '^  endowed  with  great  mobility.''  Here,  again,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  bacterium  of  swine  plague,  but  this  meager  statement  might  describe 
a  number  of  forms,  including  baeterium  termo.  Baillet  succeMed  in  pro- 
ducing some  disease  in  two  guinea-pigs  by  inoculating  cultures  of  this 
microbe.  Death  took  place  in  ten  days.  The  autopsy  showed  '<  con- 
gestion of  liver  and  lungs,  reddening  of  the  intestinal  mucosa ;  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  ganglia,  and  an  injection  of  the  peritoneum  and  the 
l)leura,  characteristic  of  7nal  rouge.^  Three  rabbits,  one  dog,  and  two 
pigs  failed  to  take  the  disease  after  inoculation. 

Yery  recently  an  assistant  of  Pasteur's,  Dr.  Eoux  (Comptes  Eendus, 
Soc.  de  Biologie,  1885,  p.  684),  in  exhibiting  photo'grapns  of  the  microbe 
of  rouget,  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  smallest  that  have  been  stu'died, 
since  its  dimensions  in  the  tissues  do  not  exceed  1  to  2  micromiUimeters. 
In  the  blood,  under  an  amplification  not  greater  than  450,  tiie  organism 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  very  elongated  8  {huit  trSs  aXUmgi).    It  is  in 
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this  form  that  it  appeared  the  first  time  to  MM.  Pasteur  and  Thuillier. 
How  the  writer  could  have  spoken  of  it  in  this  way  while  acknowledj^- 
iu<?  at  the  same  time  the  work  of  Lydtin  and  Schott^ius,  who  describe 
it  as  an  undoubted  bacillus,  seems  incomprehensible  to  us.  It  appears 
impossible  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  bacillus 
of  roufjet  in  the  tissues  and  cells  of  an  affected  animal  or  in  liquid 
iiKMlia  could  describe  it  under  the  form  of  an  elonprated  figureof-eigbt. 
Both  Koux  and  Schiitz  (Loc,  cit.,  p.  75)  describe  the  microbe  of  rovget 
as  non-motile.  Schottelius,  who  agrees  with  Schiitz  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular concerning  the  characters  of  the  bacillus  of  rouget  and  those  of 
Pasteur's  vaccine,  describes  the  bacillus  as  motile.  We  have  not  seen 
any  spontaneous  movement  in  the  cultures  obtained  from  the  vaccine,  so 
that  we  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cultures  examined  by  Schot- 
telius were  impure. 

The  perplexing  and  conflicting  descriptions  given  by  the  Freuch  ob- 
servers are  most  charitably  explained  by  assuming  the  existence  of  two 
hitherto  undifferentiated  diseases,  that  of  rouget  and  swine  plague 
proper.  It  may  be  that  the  foreign  bacteria  frequently  found  in  the  in- 
ternal organs  in  swine  plague  have  contributed  to  the  general  confusion. 
It  may  be  that  animals  suffering  from  swine  plague  have  been  invaded 
by  the  bacillus  of  rouget^  which  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  various 
organs  than  the  organism  producing  swine  plague. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  preceding  investigations  definitely  settle  certain  controverted 
points  concerning  the  etiology  of  swine  plague,  which  may  be  briefly 
summarized : 

(1)  Swine-plague  is  caused  by  a  specific  microbe  multiplying  in  the 
body  of  the  diseased  animal.  The  microbe  probably  belongs  to  the 
genus  bacterium,  and  has  the  power  of  spontaneous  movement.  It  is 
easily  cultivated  in  nutritive  liquids,  but  grows  less  readily  on  gelatine, 
which  it  does  not  liquefy. 

(2)  When  introduced  beneath  the  skin,  this  bacterium  is  fatal  to  pigs, 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  mice,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  pigeons.  It  is 
also  fatal  to  pigs  when  introduced  with  the  food  or  when  they  feed  on 
the  internal  organs  of  swine  which  have  died  of  the  disease. 

.  (3)  The  disease  described  in  France  as  rouget^  in  Germany  as  Roth- 
laufj  and  for  which  Pasteur  has  prepared  a  vaccine,  is  caused  by  an  en- 
tirely different  microbe..  The  vaccine  for  this  disease  does  not  protect 
against  swine  plague. 

(4)  The  introduction  of  Pasteur's  vaccine  is  not  only  useless,  but  may 
contribute  to  the  introduction  and  spread  of  a  disease,  the  existence  of 
which  in  this  country  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  I.— Ulcerated  csBoum  of  pig  affected  with  swine  plague  laid  open.  The  mu- 
cous membrano  of  the  Ueo-caecal  valve  is  near  the  center  of  the  figure 
and  the  small  intestine  with  the  cut  end  tied,  above.  The  smallest  ulcers 
are  of  a  uniformly  yellow  color;  the  larger  ones  with  zones  of  different 
color ,  the  largest,  brownish  or  blackish  in  appearance. 

Platk  II,  Fio.  1. — From  a  cover-glass  preparation  of  the  spleen  of  a  pig  affected  with 
swine  plague.  Drawn  with  Abbe's  camera  lucida.  -^  homog,  oo.  2 
(x  800) ;  a,  red  blood  corpuscles  distorted;  h,  the  bacteria  of  swine  plague. 

FiGt.  2. — Various  colonies  from  gelatine  plates,  a,  imbedded  in  the  gelatine  layer ;  h^ 
growing  on  the  surface  of  the  layer ;  o  o'  c",  growing  between  the  gela- 
tine layer  and  the  glass  plate ;  a,  &,  about  five  days  old  (z  73) ;  o&  o", 
about  seven  days  old  (x  100) ;  a,  fails  to  give  the  idea  of  solidity.  The 
colony  itself  is  either  spherical  or  spheroidal ;  h,  on  the  other  hand,  is  flat- 
tened; oo'o'^  the  margins  gradually  attenuate  and  become  lost  to  view. 

Fig.  3. — ^Nutritive  gelatine  inoculated  with  a  platinum  wire  from  the  spleen  of  pig 
No.  114 ;  about  three  days  old ;  natural  size ;  o,  the  colonies  developing 
from  individual  microbes. 

Fig.  4. — Pasteur's  second  vaccine  for  roiiget;  dried  on  cover  and  stained  in  an* aqueous 
solution  of  methyl- violet ;  mounted  in  xylol  balsam;  drawn  with  camera 
luoida  (Abbe),  Zeiss,  iV  homog.  obj.  ocular  2.  The  bacilli  of  rougci  are 
seen  among  the  larger  bacilli  as  slender  curves  or  broken  lines. 

Fig.  5.— Drawn  same  as  Fig.  4,  cells  from  a  dried  cover-glass  preparation  IVom  the 
Inngs  of  a  mouse  inoculated  with  the  second  vaccine.  Most  of  the  bacilli 
are  within  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 

Fig.  G. — Culture  in  meat  infusion  peptone  gelatine  inoculated  from  plate  cultures  of 
Pasteur's  vaccine  I;  12  days  old.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a  row  of 
faintly  circumscribed,  cloudlike  masses  in  the  track  of  tho  needle  which 
i»  itself  scarcely  visible  as  a  delicate  line.    No  liquefaction  perceptible. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION    OF    SOUTHERN    CATTLE 

FEVER. 

Much  time  has  been  given  to  tbe  collection  of  information  in  reganl 
to  the  district  permanently  infected  with  Southern  cattle  fever,  and  tbe 
remarks  madein  the  First  Annual  Report  of  thisBureau  as  to  the  method 
adopted  and  the  difficulties  encountered  apply  equally  well  to  the  work 
of  the  i)a8t  year.  The  section  that  has  been  Investigated  during  the 
year  is  in  many  parts  very  sparsely  settled 5  in  some  portions  of  it  there 
has  been  very  little  movement  of  cattle,  and,  consequently,  there  was 
very  little  information  to  be  obtained ;  in  other  parts  the  continual  driv- 
ing of  cattle  from  the  G§lf  coast  has  often  made  it  very  hard  to  dis- 
criminate between  infection  brought  with  these  cattle  an<l  permanent 
infection,  which  may  exist  for  year  after  year  without  fresh  importntion. 
It  is  believed  that  the  results  given  below  are  as  nearly  correct  as  any 
that  can  be  obtained  at  present. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  unusual  obstacles  encountered  in  this  State  in  collectinjx  accurate 
information  made  it  necessary  to  have  two  distinct  investi{j:ations  ma<le 
across  the  State  by  different  inspectors.  The  facts  which  they  collected. 
while  not  in  all  cases  indicating  the  same  conclusion,  have  8U])plementcu 
each  other  to  such  an  extent  tuat  the  line  of  the  infected  district  may 
now  be  traced  with  approximate  accuracy. 

Beginning  at  the  Mississippi  River,  it  was  found  that  the  native  cattle 
in  Mississippi  County  became  infected  by  cattle  driven  in  from  farther 
south,  and  died  from  Southern  fever.  Mr.  W.  BuiTOUghs  informed  Dr. 
Trumbower  that  he  had  purchased  cattle  in  Northeast  Arkansas,  in  the 
counties  of  Craighead,  Clay,  Poinsett,  and  Greene,  and  had  driven  them 
to  Bates  and  Polk  Counties,  in  Missouri,  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, that  he  had  done  this  for  the  past  six  years,  driving  as  many  as 
Ave  or  six  herds  each  year  without  causing  any  harm  to  native  Missouri 
cattle.  Mr.  Reed  said, "  I  don't  want  any  cattle  from  south  of  Poinsett 
County."  A.  T.  Martin,  of  West  Plains,  Mo.,  introduced  Southern 
fever  several  years  ago  with  cattle  from  Jackson  County.  W.  M.  Sum- 
mers has  been  dealing  in  Arkansas  cattle  since  1874.  He  has  purclijisr<l 
tliem  in  Poinsett,  Craighead,  Greene,  Clay,  Lawretice,  Independence, 
Izard, Fulton,  Baxter,  Randolph,  and  Jackson  Counties,  but  never  knew 
tliem  to  convey  the  disease  to  Northern  stock.  He  has  never  heard  of 
any  trouble  arising  from  cattle  that  came  from  Mississippi  County,  Ar- 
kansas, or  from  Pemiscot  or  Dunklin  Counties,  Missouri.  Mr.  Moore, 
a  cattle  dealer  of  t4ie  same  place,  said  he  always  had  trouble  with  catth* 
liiat  were  brought  from  south  of  Batesville,  Ark.  To  illustrate  this, 
he  said  that  several  years  ago  he  purchased  28  head  of  cuttle  .3  niilos 
sontli  of  Batesville  and  drove  them  home;  soon  afterwards  a  nunilid* 
of  the  native  cattle  sickened  and  died  with  Southern  fever.  Dr.  Moore, 
in  1882,  purchased  70  or  80  head  of  cattle  in  White  County  and  drove 
tlieni  10  a  range  located  C  miles  southeast  of  West  Plains,  Mo.  This 
was  in  the  month  of  July.  Ue  kept  them  there  two  weeks  and  then 
drove  them  into  Northern  Missouri.  Soon  after  he  left  the  range  at 
West  Plains,  the  native  cattle  died  of  Southern  fever.  In  Vanndale  and 
Wittsburg,  towns  in  Cross  County,  the  native  cattle  still  appeared  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease.  In  Saint  Francis  County,  in  the  vicinity  of  For- 
est City  and  Wheetley,  the  ranges  are  permanently  infected,  and  have 
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been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  many  of  the  native  cattle  are  still  sus- 
ceptible and  die  during  tlio  summer  months.  At  Batesville,  in  Inde- 
pendence County,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kensett,  Judsonia,  and  Searcy,  • 
of  White  County,  it  was  learned  that  animals  brought  from  farther  north 
almost  always  contracted  this  malady,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
died.  A  drove  of  cattle  from  Prairie  County  was  taken  to  ^Marion 
County  in  1878,  and  produced  the  disease  among  native  cattle  there. 
At  Carlisle,  Lonoke  County^  it  was  found  that  there  was  permanent  in- 
fection which  had  existed  m  that  vicinity  for  many  years.  In  1881,  a 
herd  of  cattle  from  Faulkner  County  and  adjoining  districts  were  taken 
to  Boone  County  and  caused  infection  of  native  cattle  there.  At  Saint 
Joe,  Searcy  County,  4  miles  northwest  of  Marshall,  in  the  same  county, 
native  cattle  are  infected  and  die  as  the  reAilt  of  feeding  on  i)astures 
infected  by  Southern  stock.  No  signs  of  permanent  infection  were  dis- 
covered at  these  places.  Cattle  from  Conway  and  Pope  Counties  caused 
outbreaks  of  Southern  fever  in  Boone  County  in  1881  and  1882.  Cattle 
from  Jackson  County  caused  disease  in  Boone  and  Carroll  Counties  in 
1880  and  1883.  A  herd  from  Franklin  County  also  infected  animals  in 
Carroll  County.  Crawford  and  Sebastian  Counties  are  also  infected, 
and  animals  taken  to  these  counties  from  farther  north  contract  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  reports  from  Washington,  Madison,  Boone,  and  Carroll  Counties 
are  more  conflicting.  They  indicate  that  many  places  in  those  counties 
are  i)ermanently  infected,  and  that  loss  of  cattle  occurs  even  wl^en  no 
new  infection  is  brought  there  from  year  to  year  by  Southern  cattle. 
Other  reports  from  Eureka,  in  Carroll  County,  and  from  Prairie  Grove 
and  Fayetteville,  in  Washington  County,  and  from  Bentonville,  in  Ben- 
ton County,  indicates  that  the  pastures  at  these  places  are  permanently 
infected,  and  that  cattle  contract  the  disease  from  grazing  upon  them, 
though  no  fresh  infection  has  been  introduced  during  the  year.  Cattle 
from  Boonsborough,  Washington  County,  carried  the  disease  to  Benton 
County  some  years  ago.  For  many  years  cattle  from  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  Texas  have  been  driven  through  Northwestern  Arkansas  on 
their  way  to  market,  and  it  appears  that  this  constant  renewal  of  infec- 
tion has  carried  the  northern  limit  of  the  infected  district  considerably 
farther  northward  in  this  part  of  the  State  than  it  is  farther  east. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  facts  that  have  been  given  above  and 
many  others  that  for  lack  of  space  cannot  be  enumerated,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  northern  line  of  infection  leaves  the  Mississippi  River  at 
about  the  southern  boundary  line  of  Mississippi  County.  Tliis  is  very 
nearly  opposite  the  point  in  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi  lliver,  to 
which  the  boundary  line  of  the  infected  district  was  traced  in  that 
State.  Going  westward,  this  lino  would  appear  to  follow  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  Poinsett  County,  crossing  Jackson  and  Independent 
Counties,  going  a  few  miles  north  of  Batesville,  and  then  proceeds 
westward  through  Stone  and  Searcy  Counties,  leaving  Mountain  Yiew 
and  Marshall  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  It  then  takes  a  more  decidedly 
northwestern  direction,  crossing  Newton  and  Carroll  Counties,  to  Eu- 
reka, and  is  then  directed  westward.to  Bentonville,  and  from  tlus  town 
goes  to  the  extreme  noilh western  corner  of  the  State. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  any  infected  places  north  of  such  a 
line,  and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  there  are  many  localities  south  of 
this  line  which  are  not  permanently  infected.  Our  endeavor  has  been 
in  drawing  this  line,  as  it  was  in  drawing  the  line  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  lliver,  to  include  all  the  permanently  infecte<l 
places;  and  while  this  may  do  somo  i^justico  to  places  south  of  the  line 
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which  are  not  permanently  infected,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  in 
which  a  line  can  be  drawn  which  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  nortberu 
boundary  of  the  infected  district 

•  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  facts  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect  in  regard  to  Son  them 
fever  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  mostly  in  regard  to  instances  of  tbe 
occurrence  of  this  disease  in  the  northeastern  i)art  of  the  Territory, 
principally  in  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Counties.  Owing  to  the  proniis 
cuous  drivmg  of  cattle  through  this  section,  it  has  been  very  ditficull 
to  get  exjict  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  many  of  the 
cases.  SutBcient  observations  of  a  definite  nature  have  been  recorded, 
however,  to  show  that  the  line  of  infection  continues  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  until  it 
reaches  to  within  12  or  15  miles  of  the  Kansas  State  line,  at  a  point 
nearly  south  of  Chetopa.  Its  direction  is  then  westward  across  the 
Cherokee  country  and  nearly  half  way  across  the  Osage  country.  It 
then  takes  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  Texas  State  line,  crossing 
the  countiy^of  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Aprches. 

At  the  Ponca  Agency  the  native  cattle  are  subject  to  infection  from 
cattle  from  farther  south,  and  £ansas  cattle  which  are  taken  to  Ponca 
Agency  do  not  contract  Southern  fever  unless  exposed  to  the  infected 
cattle.  The  same  appears  to  be  true  of  nearly  all  of  the  territory  em- 
braced in  the  Cherokee  outlet.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Osage  coun- 
try, and  in  all  of  the  Creek  country,  cattle  imported  from  ]Sorthern 
States  are  almost  certain  to  contract  this  disease,  while  the  native  cat- 
tle mix  with  impunity  with  the  Texas  cattle. 

It  is  reported  as  the  general  experience  of  stockmen  in  Arkansas  and 
the  Indian  Territory,  that  long  drives  and  close  herding  of  cattle  that 
are  from  the  infected  district,  and  are  not  usually  susceptible  to  the 
diseiise,  is  an  exciting  cause  of  this  malady,  and  large  numbers  of  such 
animals  sicken  and  die  during  such  drives.  This  has  been  particularly 
noticed  with  cattle  from  Southeastern  and  Eastern  Arkansas  which  have 
been  driven  from  there  into  the  Indian  Territory.  These  cattle,  though 
undoubtedly  from  an  infected  section,  contract  Southern  fever  during 
their  journey,  or  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  Territory,  and  many  of 
them  are  lost  from  its  effects.  Facts  of  this  same  nature,  observed  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  have  been  referred  to  in  former  reports. 

TEXAS. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  have  been  collecting  information  in  regard 
to  the  occurrence  of  Southern  fever  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  such  other 
<lata  as  would  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  district  which  may  be 
considered  as  permanently  infected.  The  lines  of  evidence  to  which  we 
have  directed  our  attention  are  similar  to  those  which  have  already  been 
n)entioned  in  our  investigation  of  this  matter  in  other  States,  and  ibr 
tlie  information  of  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  this  question, 
jis  it  applies  to  Texas,  I  would  state  that  there  are  six  classes  of  facts 
which  serve  as  a  basis  of  deciding  this  question.  All  of  these  are  based 
on  the  three  well-established  conclusions,  (1)  that  cattle  from  the  per- 
manently infected  district  which  are  taken  beyond  this  district,  and 
where  the  infection  does  not  exist,  contaminate  pastures,  and  in  that 
way  disseminate  the  disease  among  the  native  cattle  in  the  non-infected 
district;  (2)  that  cattle  from  the  non-infected  district  which  are  taken 
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into  tho  infected  district  contract  the  disease  and  suffer  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  those  which  contract  it  in  the  non-infected  district  from 
exposure  to  the  infection  of  Southern  cattle ;  and  (3)  that  the  natixx 
cuttle  of  the  infected  districts  enjoy  an  immunity  from  this  disease,  and. 
as  a  rule,  do  not  suffer  from  it,  either  on  their  native  pastures  or  when 
they  have  been  driven  into  the  non-infected  section.  In  rep^ard  to  any 
place  in  the  infected  district  we  should  be  able  to  establish  one  or  more 
of  the  following  facts : 

(1)  Cattle  from  here  have  caused  disease. 

(2)  The  native  cattle  of  this  section  do  not  contract  the  disease. 

(3)  Cattle  brought  to  this  section  from  the  non-infected  section  of  the 
country  contract  the  disease. 

In  regard  to  any  place  in  the  non-infected  district  we  should  be  able 
to  establish  one  or  more  of  the  following  facts : 

(1)  Cattle  from  here  do  not  cause  the  disease. 

(2)  Tlie  native  cattle  of  this  section,  when  pastured  upon  ranges  over 
which  cattle  from  the  infected  district  have  recently  grazed,  contract  the 
disease. 

(3)  Cattle  brought  to  this  section  from  non-infected  parts  of  the 
country  do  not  contract  the  disease  unless  they  have  grazeid  upon  past- 
ures recently  infected  by  Southern  cattle. 

There  is  a  doubt  in  tho  minds  of  many  cattlemen  whether  Texas  cat- 
tle are  dangerous  from  all  that  section  of  the  State  in  which  cattle 
brought  from  tho  Korthern  States  contract  the  disease  known  as  ac- 
climation fever.  In  the  States  farther  east,  that  have  been  pretty 
thoroughly  investigated,  we  have  not  found  that  there  was  any  material 
difference  in  the  district  indicated  by  these  two  classes  of  facts.  We 
have  found  that  wherever  cattle  suffered  from  acclimation  fever,  there 
the  native  cattle  were  capable  of  disseminating  the  disease.  It  is  true 
that,  as  we  approach  the  <3xtreme  boundary  line  of  the  infected  district 
there  are  many  localities  which  are  not  infected,  and,  even  in  those  that 
are  infected,  the  native  cattle  have  not  secured  immunity,  and  conse- 
sequently  do  not  disseminate  the  disease.  There  is,  consequently,  a 
belt  of  country  along  this  boundary  line  on  which  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  cattle  are  dangerous  to  those  from  farther  north  or  west,  but 
this  belt  is  not  many  miles  wide,  and  some  of  the  cattle  in  it  may  be 
considered  capable  of  infecting  others.  The  emergencies  which  have 
arisen  during  the  past  year  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  cattle  from 
Texas,  have  made  it  very  imi)ortant  that  a  preliminary  line  at  least 
should  be  indicated  across  the  State  of  Texas,  which  shall  show  the 
counties  of  the  State  that  all  attainable  information  leads  us  to  believe 
are  free  from  any  permanent  infection,  and  from  which  the  cattle  are  in 
no  sense  dangerous  to  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

The  following  facts  were  collected  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Saunders,  jr.,  from 
tlifferent  stock  owners  who  have  had  experience  with  cattle  in  Texas: 

Mr.  J.  F.  Evans,  of  Sherman,  Grayson  County,  Texas,  stated  that  he 
had  brought  160  fine  cattle  from  Northern  States  to  his  ranch  in  Gray- 
son County,  near  Sherman,  and  that  one-half  of  these  cattle  have  died 
of  Southern  cattle  fever.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  taken  a  number  of 
line  cattle  from  the  North  to  his  ranch  iu  the  Pan-handle,  and  none  of 
them  had  died  from  the  disease.  He  has  on  several  occasions  driven 
Irirge  numbers  of  cattle  from  Erath,  Grayson,  Palo  Pinto,  Hunt,  Fan- 
nin, Denton,  Ellis,  Hill,  and  Nevada  Counties  to  his  ranch  in  Donley 
County,  and  states  that  no  disease  was  caused  by  them.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1881  he  took  C,000  cattle  from  Grayson,  Hunt,  Tarrant,  and 
Denton  Counties  to  his  ranch  in  Donley  County,  and  no  disease  re- 
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suited.  Mr.  Evans  also  stated  that  the  native  cattle  in  counties  from 
which  these  herds  were  driven  do  not  contract  the  disease  from  thocat- 
tlo  that  are  driven  from  the  extreme  southern  counties  of  the  State. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  of  Gainesville,  Cook  County,  stated  that  in  the 
spring  of  1880  he  had  driven  300  cattle  from  his  ranch  in  Cottle  County 
to  Gainesville,  and  that  on  the  road  tbey  had  crossed  the  Soutliern 
Texas  trail,  and  by  this  exposure  180  head  were  infected  and  died  of 
Southern  fever. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Slaughter,  of  Dallas,  Dallas  County,  stated  that  in  ^fay  lunl 
June,  1884,  he  drove  7,000  cattle  from  his  ranch  in  Dawson  County,  on 
tlio  Colorado  Eiver,  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Eeservatiou  in  tlu» 
Indian  Territory.  They  came  in  contact  with  a  herd  from  Soutliern 
Texas,  and  200  of  the  7,000  died  of  Southern  fever.  He  also  stated  t  liat 
cattle  from  the  coast  country  will  infect  cattle  on  his  range  in  Dawson 
County,  and  that  flue  cattle  from  the  Korthem  States  do  not  contract 
the  disease  on  his  ranch  unless  infected  by  Southern  cattle. 

Mr.  Rue,  of  Sherman,  Grayson  County,  statecl  that  in  1873  he  drove 
1,000  cattle  from  the  Concho  Eiver,  in  Tom  Green  County,  to  Pettis 
County,  Missouri,  and  that  they  infected  the  native  Missouri  cattle. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Davis,  of  Colorado  City,  Mitchell  County,  said  that  in  tlic 
spring  of  1884  he  bought  12  Kentucky  bulls  and  took  10  of  them  to  his 
ranch  60  miles  north  of  Colorado  City.  Not  one  of  these  died.  The  re- 
maining 2  were  taken  to  his  ranch  in  Falls  County,  and  both  died  from 
Southern  fever. 

The  Magnolia  Cattle  Company,  of  Colorado  City,  Mitchell  County, 
stated  that  in  the  spring  of  1884,  they  had  taken  285  bulls  from  Illinois 
to  their  ranch  in  Mitchell  and  Howard  Counties,  and  that  but  3  of  the 
whole  number  were  lost  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Peacock,  of  San  Angelo,  Tom  Green  County,  stated  that  ho 
had  shipped  1,000  cattle  from  his  range  on  the  head  of  the  Concho  Elver, 
in  Tom  Green  County,  to  Pecos  Station,  and  had  then  driven  thorn  on 
the  trail  up  the  Pecos  Eiver,  with  800  cattle  that  had  been  shipped  from 
De  Witt  County,  Texas.  During  the  drive  from  Pecos  Station  to  Fort 
Sumner,  K  Mex.,  400  of  the  Tom  Green  cattle  died  of  Southern  fever, 
being  infected  by  the  800  cattle  from  De  Witt  County.  This  occurred 
in  June,  1884. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Merchant,  of  Baird,  Callahan  County,  stated  that  ho  had 
been  introducing  fine  cattle  from  the  Eastern  States  into  Callahan 
County  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  he  has  never  lost  less  than  33 
per  ecnt.  of  all  such  imported  cattle.  From  1873  to  1870  he  had  brought 
a  nuuiber  of  line  cattle  into  Denton  County,  and  that  there  he  lost  about 
50  per  cent,  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  \V.  Snyder,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo,  purchased  350  cattle  in  the 
spring  of  1884  from  Gonzales  County,  Texas,  which  were  ship])ed  di 
reet  from  Luling  on  the  Sunset  route  to  Wyoming.  They  infected  a 
herd  of  450  Wyoming  cattle,  from  which  80  died.  Mr.  Snyder  believes 
that  cuttle  might  be  driven  from  any  part  of  Texas  to  W'yomiug  with 
pciiect  safety  to  Wyoming  cattle,  but  that  they  cannot  be  shipped  U\ 
rail  from  the  infected  portions  of  the  State  without  causing  infection. 

Mr.  Glascoe,  of  Fort  Worth,  said  that  he  had  a  ranch  130  miles  west 
of  Wichita  Falls,  in  King  County,  on  which  were  1,000  cattle.  The 
trail  went  through  a  i)ortion  of  his  ranch  over  which  cattle  from  South- 
ern Texas  were  driven,  and  his  own  herd  was  infected  from  this  trail, 
causing  the  death  of  40  animals. 

Mr.  J,  E.  Stevens,  of  Thurston,  Pecos  County,  stated  that  he  had  a 
ranch  30  miles  north  of  Thurston,  on  which  ho  placed  140  cattle  from 
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Fayette  County,  Missouri,  in  December,  1883.  Southern  fever  devel- 
oped among  these  animals  from  February  to  May,  1884,  and  80  of  them 
died.  Mr.  Stevens  stated  that  these  cattle  certainly  died  from  South- 
ern fever,  and  that  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  all  northern  cattle  taken  to 
ijis  ranch  in  this  county  are  sure  to  die. 

The  Matador  Cattle  Company,  of  Colorado  City,  stated  that  in  June, 
1880,  400  half-breeds  were  driven  from  their  ranch  in  Motley  and  Cot- 
tle Counties  to  Gainesville  and  there  shipped  North.  These  cattle 
crossed  the  Southern  trail  on  their  way  and  (iO  of  them  died  from  South- 
ern fever. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Dougherty,  of  Denton,  Denton  County,  bought  22  head  of 
cattle  from  Cooper  County,  in  Missouri,  in  December,  1877,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1878  18  of  these  animals  died  from  Southern  fever. 

Mr.  Charles  Goodnight,  of  Clarendon,  Donley  County,  whose  ranch  is 
located  in  Armstrong  County,  stated  that  about  100  cattle  from  his 
herd  were  exposed  to  a  trail  over  which  had  passed  1,500  cattle  in  the 
early  summer  that  had  come  from  near  Fort  Mason,  Mason  County, 
Texas.  Thirty  animals  out  of  the  100  died  of  Southern  fever.  Mr. 
Goodnight  also  stated  that  in  1878,  his  native  cattle  were  infected  by  a 
herd  which  came  from  the  country  on  the  Nueces  River,  west  of  Austin, 
and  that  300  animals  died  as  a  consequence  of  this  infection. 

Brown  &  McClellan,  of  Clarendon,  Donley  County,  who  have  a 
ranch  in  Armstrong  County  adjoining  that  of  Mr.  Goodnight,  stated 
that  in  1884  they  brought  20  bulls  from  Emi)oria,  Kaus.,  to  their  ranch ; 
that  they  also  brought  500  cows  from  Tarrant,  Kaufman,  and  Collin 
Counties ;  that  these  cows  infected  their  ranch,  and  as  a  consequence  10 
of  the  20  bulls  died  of  Southern  fever. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hittson,  of  Weathersford,  Parker  County,  stated  that  in 
1884,  he  brought  40  bulls  from  Missouri  to  a  ranch  in  Palo  Pinto  County; 
that  20  of  these  contracted  Southern  fever  and  died.  He  also  stated 
that  Southern  cattle  do  not  infect  the  natives  on  his  ranch  in  Stonewall 
and  Fisher  Counties. 

!Mr.  J.  M.  Dawson,  of  San  Angelo,  Tom  Green  County,  stated  that  in 
1879  a  herd  in  Motley  County  wsis  infected  by  about  900  cattle,  which 
came  from  San  Saba  and  adjoining  counties,  and  that  500  di^  from 
this  infection.  Mr.  Dawson  now  lias  a  ranch  in  Tom  Green  County,  and 
he  finds  that  Southern  cattle  will  infect  his  native  cattle.  The  ranch 
is  situated  on  the  Pecos  Eiver,  13  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Stockton. 
In  the  spring  of  1884  he  took  120  bulls  from  Missouri  to  his  ranch  in 
Tom  Green  County,  and  that  none  of  these  died  from  Southern  fever 
until  some  Southern  cattle  passed  through  the  ranch  and  infected 
them. 

Mr.  Creswell,  of  Dodge  City,  Ford  County,  Kansas,  states  that  a  herd 
of  300  cattle  in  Ochiltree  County,  Texas,  was  infected  in  the  summer  of 
1884  by  a  herd  of  1,200  animals  from  Taylor  County,  Texas,  which 
passed  over  the  range.  A  hundred  of  these  cattle  died  as  a  consequence 
of  this  infection.  Another  company  in  the  neutral  strip  lost  400  out 
of  1,000  cattle  by  infection  from  this  same  herd,  which  came  from  Tay- 
lor County.  Some  of  the  ranchmen  in  the  Pan-handle  stated  that  they 
believed  no  Texas  cattle  would  cause  infection  which  came  from  west  of 
the  one  hundredth  meridian  and  north  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Eailroad. 

Mr.  Towers,  of  Dodge  City,  Ford  County,  Kansas,  stated  that  a  herd 
of  450  cattle  on  a  range  in  the  neutral  strip  was  infected  in  1881  by  a 
herd  of  cattle  driven  up  from  Lampasas  County,  and  100  of  the  herd 
died  from  Southern  fever. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Groome,  of  Mobectie,  Tex.,  stated  that  the  ranch  occupied 
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by  his  company  was  located  in'Boberts,  Clray,  Carson,  and  Hatchinson 
Counties.  A  portion  of  the  bord  was  infected  by  a  herd  of  cattle  in 
1884,  driven  from  near  Colorado  City,  Tex.  As  a  result  of  this  infec- 
tion 05  of  the  cattle  died. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Brown,  of  Wichita  Falls,  had  40  cattle  in  Donley  County 
wbich  were  exposed  to  200  that  came  from  Williamson  County.  T  wenty 
of  these  contracted  Southern  fever  and  died. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Sacra,  of  Gainesville,  Cook  County,  stated  that  his  ranch 
was  located  in  Donley  and  Armstrong  Counties ;  that  in  the  summer  of 
1884  he  took  two  herds  from  the  Concho  and  Colorado  Rivers,  in  Tom 
Green  and  Concho  Counties,  to  his  ranch,  and  that  they  caused  no  in- 
fection. He  also  stated  that  he  took  500  animals  in  June,  1882,  from 
Clay  County  to  his  ranch,  and  no  disease  was  produced  by  them. 

It  was  state<l  that  Messrs.  Gunter  &  Munson,  of  Sherman,  brought 
during  the  years  1879  to  1882  300  fine  bulls  from  Northern  States  to 
Grayson  County,  and  that  they  lost  more  than  half  of  them  from  South- 
ern fever. 

Mr.  S.  Dyer,  of  Briscoe  CountVjjiear  Paloduro,  lost  100  Hereford  cat- 
tle in  1884  by  infection  from  a  llJKI  from  Southern  Texas. 

Mr.  W.  Dyer,  of  Hall  County,^ar  Paloduro,  lost  300  cattle  in  1880 
from  the  same  cause. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Harris,  ^San  Angelo,  Tom  Green  County,  has  a  ranch  15 
miles  west  of  San  An^lo.  In  5ie  winter  of  1883  Mr.  Harris  brought  30 
bulls  to  his  ranch  and  these  did  well  until  he  put  a  herd  from  Frio 
County  upon  the  same  ranch ;  as  a  consequence  of  this  they  contracted 
Southern  fever  and  16  died,  but  none  of  the  natives  raised  in  Tom  Green 
County  died  from  this  infection.  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Peacock  both  stated 
that  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  bring  cattle  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  to  Tom  Green  County,  provided  they  were  not  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  a  ranch  infected  by  cattle  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

Colonel  Young,  of  Fort  Worth,  stated  that  of  100  fine  bulls  taken  to  his 
ranch  in  Garza  County  at  various  times  in  recent  yeai-s  he  has  only  15 
or  20  left,  and  that  the  majority  of  these  have  died  from  Southern  fever. 

Mr.  T.  Odham,  of  Wichita  Falls,  has  a  ranch  in  Gray  and  Wheeler 
Counties.  A  part  of  his  herd  in  the  summer  of  1884  strayed  on  a  trail 
that  was  infected  by  cattle  from  the  country  around  Fort  Worth  and 
west  of  it.    Forty  animals  died  from  this  infection. 

As  the  information  given  above  was  not  considered  sufficient  upon 
which  to  base  even  a  preliminary  line  locating  the  extreme  boundary  of 
the  permanently  infected  district,  the  following  circular  was  issued  in 
April,  1885 : 

Department  of  AaRicuLTURs, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
WaahingUmf  D.  C,  ApHl  18, 1885. 
Important  to  Texas  oattU-oxonerB : 

My  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  variona  States  and  Terri- 
tories have  prohibited  the  introduction  of  Texas  cattle,  because  of  the  alleged  danger 
that  tke^  -will  communicate  a  fatal  disease  to  the  native  cattle  of  such  States  and 
Territories.  Such  prohibition  is  very  detrimental  to  the  cattle  industry  of  the  whole 
State  of  Texas,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  by 
many  others  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  the  cattle  irom  a  considerable  part  of 
this  Slate  do  not  communicate  such  disease  and  are  not  sources  of  danger  to  the  cattle 
of  other  States, 

Therefore  to  secure  reliable  and  abundant  information  as  to  the  limits  of  that  part 
of  Texas  from  which  cattle  may  be  safely  taken  to  other  States  without  restrictions,  I 
hereby  request  the  cattlemen  of  the  following-named  counties  to  scud  answers  to  tlie 
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qncstions  hereto  appended,  directed  to  the  Btireaa  of  Animal  Industry,  Dopartmeat  of 
AgricultnrM,  WnAliiii^tou,  D.  C. 

Conntiefcjof  ArclK^r,  Handera,  Baylor,  Brown,  Callaban,  Ciay,  Colomnn,  Comanobe, 
Concho,  Cookn,  Cottle,  Crocket.  Denton,  Eiiatland,  Edwards,  Erath.  Fisber,  Gillespie, 
Greer,  Hamilton,  Hordbniau,  Haskell,  Hood,  Jack,  Jones,  Kent.  KeiT,  Kimble,  Kin- 
ney, King,  Knox,  Lampasaa,  Llano,  McCnlloch,  Mason.  MAvcricK,  Menard,  Mitcbell, 
Montague,  Nolan,  Palo  Pinto,  Parker,  Pecos,  Runnels,  Sair  Saba,  Scurry,  Shackelford, 
Somervell,  Stephens,  Stonewall,  Tarrant,  Taylor,  Throckmorton.  Tom  Green,  Uvalde, 
Wichita,  Wilbarger,  Wise,  Yonnp. 

1.  Have  yoji  purchasiMl  any  bulls  or  other  cattle,  or  do  you  know  of  any  that  have 
been  brought  from  nortti  of  the  south  line  of  Kausjis  to  your  vicinity  or  to  any  part 
of  any  of  the  counties  named  aboTO  f  If  so,  state  the  number,  the  location  as  near  as 
possible  to  which  they  were  taken,  and  the  number,  if  any,  which  died  of  acclimati- 
zation fever. 

2.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  cattle  from  the  eastern  counties  of  Texas 
have  been  taken  to  the  counties  named  above  in  the  sprint^  or  summer  months  and 
allowed  to  pasture  on  the  same  ranguM  with  the  cattle  native  to  those  couutiest  If 
so,  state  if  any  disease  occurred  among  the  native  cattle,  and  give  symptoms  and  num- 
bers alTccted  as  far  as  possible. 

If  the  cattlemen  of  tue  district  referred  to  unite  in  sendin;;  this  infonnation  at  once 
It  is  hoped  thatit  willbe  possible  to  secure  niodilicationsoftho  restrictions  now  placed 
upon  the  Texas  cattle  trade  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  great  relief. 
Very  respectfully,  iM^ 

^^  NORMAN  J.  OOLMAN, 

*•*  Cofttmitahner  of  Agrictilhire. 

In  reply  to  this  circular  the  following  letters  \^re  received : 

ARCIIBR  COUNTY. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Harrold. — I  purchased  and  brought  into  this  county  42  bulls  from  De  Witt 
County,  Illinois.    Three  of  these  animals  died. 

E.  F.  4'  ^»  S.  Heard. — We  purchased  30  bulls  in  Iowa  and  brought  them  into  this 
(Archer)  county.    One  of  therA  died  of  acclimatization  fever. 

ARANSAS  COUNTY. 

Mr.  T.  B.  McCamphellj  Bock/ord. — In  the  foil  of  1878 1  shipped  from  Missouri  one  car- 
load of  Durham  cattle,  about  24  head.  Lost  by  acclimatiou  4  hca<l.  Two  years  ago 
last  fall  I  brought  from  Lafayette,  Ind.,  three  car-loa<la  (7*^  head)  of  Uoroford  cattle, 
40  of  which  I  kept  on  my  own  ranch.  I  lost  2  by  acclimation  fever,  and  2  of  bruises 
received  on  the  journey  out.  Our  cattle  are  not  affected  by  Eastern  or  Northern  im- 
portations 80  far  as  my  experience  lends. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Colanariy  BockporU — I  do  not  reside  In  any  of  the  counties  mcntioue<l 
in  your  circular,  "  Important  to  Texas  cattlemen,"  but  as  you  have  sent  me  one  1  sup- 
pose you  want  inftmnation  from  this  section.  In  reply,  I  have  to  say  that  a  greater 
or  lt*8s  number  of  cailln  have  been  imported  to  this  section  every  year  since  1874  from 
north  of  the  southern  line  of  Kansas,  mostly  from  Kentucky,  aud  that  about  25  per 
cent,  have  died  of  acclimating  fever. 

I  know  of  hundreds  of  instances  in  which  cattle  have  boon  brought  to  this  section 
from  Eastern  Texas  and  Louisiana,  resulting  in  no  disease  to  the  imported  or  native 
cattle. 

In  addition  to  your  interrogatories  I  wUl  add  that  I  have  known  cattle  bred  and 
born  here,  isolated  from  the  range  and  large  pastures,  that,  when  sent  out  to  large 
pastures,  were  affected  as  imported  cattle,  and  as  large  a  per  cent.  die.  Otherwise 
contagions  disease  is  unknown  among  onr  native  range  cattle. 

BANDKRA  COUXTY. 

Messrs.  B.  H.  Carmichael  4"  Co»,  Bandera.— Messrs.  James  B.  McElroy,  of  Washing- 
ton, Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  Andrew  Mansfield  and  James  B.  Davenport, 
of  this  (Bandera)  couuty,  purchased  5  head  of  fine  Durham  cattle  (2  cows  and  3  bulls) 
in  the  month  of  August,  ISS2,  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  brought 
them  to  this  place.  Thev  were  turned  out  upon  the  range  with  our  native  cattle.  All 
have  lived  and  done  well ;  the  cows  have  brought  calves  every  year  since  their  arrivid 
here ;  the  bulls  have  served  about  the  same  number  of  cows  as  are  usually  served  by 
our  Texas  bulls. 

There  are  other  stock-raisers  residing  in  this  county  who  have  fine  cattle  that  were 
brought  from  north  of  Kansas— Judge  E.  M.  Uoss  and  Albert  Maverick.    They  did  not 
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brini;  lliem  from  the  North ;  they  were  purohaeed  by  them  after  haying  been  bronght 
tlirongh  to  San  Antonio.  All  of  the  aforementioned  cattle  have  done  well  on  the 
range,  and  hare  had  no  aymptoms  of  fever  or  diaeaae  of  any  kind  whataoever. 

BBLIB  OOUMTT. 

Mr,  Henry  T0rT9lli  8tm  Antonio, — ^Beferring  to  Yonr  clrcnlar  of  April  18,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Aaaooiated  Press  dispatches  of  day  before  yesterday,  I  beg  reBpectfulty 
to  sabmit  for  yonr  information  the  resnlt  of  my  personal  experience  of  Hvo  years  of 
importatioQ  and  dealing  in  cattle  in  Texas. 

I  have  purchased  yearly  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  blooded  cattle,  registered  herd-book 
stock,  and  had  the  same  shipped  to  my  ranch  near  this  city,  and  have  given  especial 
attention  to  the  so-called  " Texas''  cattle  fever. 

In  shipping  my  fine  stock  I  have  had  stalls  made  in  the  car,  had  a  careful  man  in 
charge,  provided  barrels  of  water  and  an  abundance  of  feed  to  last  through  the 
Journey.  The  stock  has  not  been  allowed  to  be  takea  from  the  cars  from  place  of 
shipment  until  their  arrival  in  this  city.  On  their  arrival  here  they  have  been  as 
carefully  attended  to  as  possible,  no  labor  or  expense  being  spared  to  save  them.  With 
all  this  care  I  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  loss  to  less  than  any  other  person  in  the 
business  of  whose  experience  I  know.    My  loss  has  averaged  about  20  per  cent. 

All  stock  imported  nave  an  acclimating  fever,  horses  as  well  as  cattle,  but  the  per- 
centage of  loss  in  shipping  horsej  from  the  North  is  only  about  5  per  cent. 

Po9t  mortevM  made  on  the  dead  animals  (cattle)  of  my  importation  show  great 
diversity  in  the  character  of  the  disease.  With  some  the  manifold  is  thoroughly  im- 
pacted with  nearly  dr^,  undigested  food.  Others  show  all  the  indications  of  death  by 
pneumonia,  with  a  sb^ht  adherence  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura.  With  others  the  only 
evidence  of  disease  is  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys.  One  animal,  after  apparently  recov- 
ering fbom  the  disease,  died  of  ganffrene--dry  rot,  as  it  were— retaining  its  appetite 
after  its  ears  had  fallen  off,  and  wnen  its  feet  were  almost  ready  to  faU  off.  One, 
where  XhidpoBt  mortem  showed  both  lungs  and  spleen  affected,  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
its  blood— arteries  and  veins  free  of  blood  and  less  than  half  a  pint  of  coagulated  blood 
in  the  heart. 

These  animals  were  kept  in  the  same  stable  and  sheds  with  native  stock  and  with 
animals  saved  from  previous  importations,  drank  at  the  same  watering  place,  atid 
took  their  exercise  in  the  same  lot.  No  native  or  previously  acclimated  animal  has 
ever  contracted  disease  from  such  contact  with  the  affected. 

I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  driving  of  native  Texas  cattle  to  Northern  markets, 
but  I  beff  respectfully  to  say  that  your  list  of  counties  given  should  have  included,  in 
my  opinion,  Zavala,  Frio,  Medina,  Atascosa,  Karnes,  Wilson,  Bexar,  Kendall,  Blnnco, 
Burnet,  Travis,  Hays,  Comal,  Quadalnpe,  Gonzales,  De  Witt,  Luvaca,  Fayette,  Cald- 
well, and  Bastrop.  The  occasion  of  all  the  trouble,  in  my  opinion,  arises  f^om  ship- 
ping cattle  raised  on  the  lowlands  of  the  coast,  having  very  soft  hoofs,  to  such  points 
OS  Wichita  Falls,  and  then  starting  them  on  a  dry,  hard  trail  over  flint,  gravel,  and 
limestone  rocks.  Such  animals  become  feverish  in  their  feet  and  legs,  and  their  move- 
ment over  the  trail  leaves  the  germs  or  poison  of  a  fever  on  the  grass  from  which  tho 
Northern  herds  are  poisoned.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  acclimating  fover  arises  from 
the  same  cause. 

Cattle  raised  on  the  dry,  hard  soil  and  limestone  ridges  in  tho  additional  couutics 
named  should  not  be  nuarantined  against.  This  stock  is  as  sound  aud  healthy  hero 
and  can  be  driven  North  in  as  good  condition,  as  any  other  cattle  can  bo.  They  should 
not  bo  clasfiifted  with  the  stock  raised  on  the  low  marah  lands  near  tho  coast.  Aud 
even  those,  if  driven  slowly  from  their  breeding-ground.  Instead  of  shipping  to  Ked 
River  by  rail,  can  be  taken  to  the  Northern  ranges  without  danger  of  communicating 
disease,  as  the  long  drive  before  crossing  Bed  River  would  tend  to  put  them  on  a 
healthier  footing. 

Messrt.  J.  O.  J  T.  Detcees,  San  Antonio,— Out  ranch  is  situated  in  Wilson,  Karnes, 
nnd  Atnscosa  Counties.  Wo  purchased  3  bulls  in  tbo  year  1876 ;  shipped  thorn  fidin 
Kentucky  aud  turned  them  in  with  ourTexas  cattle.  None  of  them  died  from  fcvtT : 
tl'f'v  lived  and  did  well  for  several  years. 

We  have  handled  a  great  many  cattle  from  different  parts  of  Texas  and  other  Stat  <\s. 
Wo  have  brought  cattle  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mexico,  and  from  the  coast  of 
Texas  to  the  eastern  line,  and  fh)m  several  counties  northwest,  and  mixed  them  wi?  Ii 
our  cattle  on  our  ranch,  and  have  never  known  of  any  disease  to  trouble  them.  Wo 
have  never  bad  such  a  disease  as  Texas  or  splenic  fever.  Wo  have  never  lost  any 
cattle  except  ftom  black-log  or  starvation.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  Texas  fever  is  un- 
known in  our  native  Texas  cattle,  and  we  do  not  believe  they  are  capable  of  impart- 
ing a  disease  they  do  not  have. 

Mr,  II,  E,  Barnard,  San  Antonio,— -1  am  not  well  acquainted  with  all  or  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  counties  named  in  yonr  circular.  I  am  well  acquainted,  how- 
ever, with  all  Southwest  Texas,  including  with  many  others,  Bandera,  Bexar,  Frio, 
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La  Salle,  Dimmit,  Mayeriolc,  Zarala,  Medina,  Uyalde,  Kinney,  Kerr,  Kimble,  Llano, 
Vinson,  Menard,  Crochet,  Pecos,  Presidio,  Tom  Green,  Concno,  Blanco,  Hays,  and 
Comal.  I  haye  known  seyeral  parties  who  haye  pnrohased  thoroaghbred  bulln  in 
KaDHas,  Illinois,  Missonri,  Kentucky,  and  Iowa,  and  shipped  them  into  these  count  uvs 
with  varied  experience.  Sometimes  nearly  all  haye  died,  sometimes  none ;  gunt^rully 
tbero  lias  been  a  snmll  loss.  The  loss  in  former  years  has  been  much  larger  than  of 
Intor  years.  When  a  loss  is  sustained  now  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  rcbuu 
of  b:id  management  yery  largely.  Our  own  experience  has  been  that  of  success ;  and 
niy  (uvn  opinion  is  that  with  proper  care  shipments  of  this  kind  may  be  made  into 
any  ouo  of  the  counties  I  haye  named  with  reasonable  security. 

i  liavo  known  but  three  instances  in  as  many  years  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
shipment  of  cattle  from  eastern  counties  of  Texas  into  the  counties  I  have  named, 
altuoagh  no  doubt  many  more  have  been  made.  From  those  within  my  immediate 
knowl^ge  no  harm  was  done  to  native  cattle,  and  great  benetit  was  apparent  to  the 
Ka stern  cattle. 

We  drove  4,000  from  Northern  Texas  (the  extreme  northern  portion  of  Texas)  to 
our  ranch  in  Uvalde  County,  and  neither  those  driven  there  nor  the  natives  were  in 
anywise  injuriously  affected. 

This  section  of  country  which  I  have  named  has  an  altitude  of  from  700  to  2,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  by  me  considered  the  healthiest  x>ortion  of  the 
United  States  for  both  man  and  beast. 

There  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  any  disease  among  the  cattle  in  this  section 
during  my  acquaintance  with  it,  which  has  extended  over  about  four  years.  I  for- 
merly resided  at  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.  • 

Many  cattle  have  been  purchased  from  this  section  this  year  for  Colorado,  andthoso 
buyers  have  nearly  all  told  me  that  there  is  no  danger  from  cattle  driven  oyer  the 
trail  from  this  section. 

There  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  belief  that  there  would  bo  danger  fh>m  cat- 
tle which  had  been  shipped. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  thctt  the  counties  I  haye  named  produce  entirely  healthy  cattle, 
ftud  quarantine  against  them  is  unjust  and  unnecessary. 

Dr,  Oeorge  B,  JohMion,  San  Antonio. — Our  secretary  has  handed  me  one  of  your 
circulars. 

"  Have  you  purchased  any  bulls  or  other  cattle  f " 

Tes ;  16  head  of  bulls  and  heifers  of  T.  £.  Miller,  of  Illinois.  They  were  IlerefordB, 
and  arrived  here  February  28, 1885.  They  were  shipped  in  box-cars,  and  were  not  un- 
loaded on  the  way.  Thev  began  to  sicken  April  20.  Five  died  from  fardiebound  or 
congestion  of  the  manifold.  All  were  sick,  some  very  low.  Eleven  are  now  well  and 
quite  fat.    They  were  taken  to  my  home  farm,  8  miles  out  from  San  Antonio. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question  I  would  say  that  Mark  Pruit,  of  Uvalde  Cotinty, 
Texas,  drove  400  head  of  stock  cattle  from  near  Houston  to  his  ranch  in  Uvalde  two 
years  ago.  I  inspected  them  last  spring  (to  Icam  how  such  cattle  do  hero)  and  found 
they  had  no  fever,  and  had  given  no  disease  to  the  native  stock. 

Cattle  grow  larger  and  improve  greatly  by  the  change  from  Eastern  to  Western 
Texas.  The  above  stock  did  so  most  deoidedly.  His  ranch  stock  and  mine  intermin- 
gle freely. 

BRAZOS  COUNTY. 

S,  B.  Stoddard,  Bryan.—l  have  driven  and  shipped  3,000  to  4.000  head  of  cattle 
each  year,  for  the  past  eight  years,  from  this  county  to  Caldwell,  Kans.,  and  Fort 
Dodge.  No  complaint  ever  reached  me  as  to  the  cattle  being  diseased,  or  communi- 
cating disease  to  other  cattle. 

DURKBT  COUNTY. 

A,  B,  JohniOUf  Burnet, — ^Noticing  your  published  address  to  the  citizens  of  many 
counties  in  Texas,  I  take  the  liberty  of  answering  for  Burnet  County,  although  it  is 
not  included  in  your  reauest.  We  have  an  elevation  of  about  1,500  feet  above  sea- 
level,  with  a  broken  and  mountainous  surface,  and  numerous  streams  of  x)ure  water. 
I  am  confident  that  it  is  as  healthful  for  man  and  beast  as  any  other  point  in  the  United 
States. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  I  will  say  that  I  have  a  number  of  Durham  cattle  on  my 
ranch,  some  of  them  thoroughbred  registered  stock,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  shown 
any  signs  of  disease.  I  have  driven  cattle  North  myself,  and  have  conversed  with  ovci 
twenty-five  responsible  persens  who  have  driven  herds  from  this  county  North,  and 
not  one  of  them  have  ever  known  of  any  disease  emanating  from  tiiieir  cattle.  And 
there  never  has  been  an  instance  where  complaint  has  been  made  against  our  cattle. 

CULY  COUNTY. 

Mr.  W,  S.  IJcard,  JHTiWirWto.— I  would  say  that  I  have  been  buying  cattle  from  Iowa. 
Illinois,  and  Miasoori  for  seyeral  years.    About  eight  years  ago  I  bought  10  Heraford 
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Y)iill8  ftom  Mr.  Bliller,  Beeoher,  in  Illinois;  7  died,  but  I  tliink  this  was  oaaaed  by 
flriyiDj^  tbionglL  It  might  hare  been  the  result  of  fever.  In  1874 1  bronji:ht  10  Dar- 
basis  from  Kentuoky ;  lost  none;  in  1883  I  brought  2  Hereford  bolls  from  Missouri 
and  9  DorhamflL  and  lost  none:  in  1884, 1  boaght  i&  Hereford  baUsfrom  Low  Hastings, 
of  Iowa,  and  2  half  Highland  Sootoh|  none  of  which  died  during  this  winter.  I  don't 
belieye  there  is  any  dsmger  here. 

coiMMAJx  ooxnmr. 

Mr,  B.  JBT.  Overall,  ODfematt.— Beferring  to  your  olroular  of  18th  of  April.  I  have  to 
say  that  in  January,  1884,  I  bought  of  agent  of  Messrs.  A.  A,  Crane  &,  Co.,  Henry 
County,  Illinois,  25  cross-bred  Hereford  and  Durham  bulls.  They  were  immediately 
tran8iK>rted  to  my  ranch  in  this  county :  they  arrived  about  the  20th  of  the  month ; 
were  turned  into  feed-pens  with  natiye  bulls  and  otlier  cattle,  fed  on  milled  hay  and 
sorghum  (sugar-cane)  until  the  1st  of  April,  when  they  were  turned  loose  in  postaro 
of  '^,000  acres,  with  nearly  3,000  head  of  cattle.  Up  to  the  time  of  turning  them 
loose  I  saw  them  two  or  thzee  times  each  day.  I  am  confident  I  noyer  saw  a  healthier 
or  more  thriXtr  bunch  of  cattle.  Bereoral  months  alter  this  my  hands  reported  two  of 
them  dead.  On  inspecting  thevi  one  was  found  to  haye  been  gored  bv  a  bull ;  the 
other  was  so  decomposed  Uiat  I  could  not  make  a  critical  examination  of  him  These 
are  all  the  losses  I  met  with  durine  the  season.  •  If  any  of  these  cattle  were  affected 
with  Texas  or  splenic  feyer  they  aU  reooyered,  as  we  found  none  other  than  aboye  de- 
scribed dead,  and  saw  none  sick. 

I  have  purchased  several  hundred  head  of  cattle  in  Arkansas,  on  parallel  with  Little 
Bock;  and  transported  them  to  my  ranch  for  breeding  cattle,  and  nave  never  known 
a  cose  of  Texas  fever  among  them. 

Mr,  8,  0:  Cotton,  Coloman,^AB  a  cattleman  of  Coleman  Conntyy  Texas,  I  ask  leave 
to  respond  to  your  circular  of  19th  ultimo : 

(1)  I  have  not  brought  any  bulls  or  other  cattle  firom  north  of  south  line  of  Kansas, 
but  several  cattlemen  of  this  county  have  bought  such  Northern  bulls,  the  number  I 
don't  know.  I  have  repeatedly  made  inqmiries  of  the  purchasers  of  such  bulls  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  them,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  one  dying  firom  ac- 
olimatization  fever. 

(2)  Yes :  I  brought  over  700  head  of  cattle  firom  near  the  Gulf  coast  of  Southeast 
Texas  to  this  county  in  June,  1882.  These  were  pastured  along  with  the  native  cattle 
here,  and  not  one  of  the  latter  ever  died  as  the  reisult  of  this  contact,  so  fitr  as  I  know, 
and  no  disease  of  any  kind  occurred  to  any  of  the  cattle. 

Many  thousands  of  cattle  are  driven  through  this  county  annually  ftom  Southern 
and  Southwestern  Texas,  and  I  hayo  never  heard  of  any  disease  resulting  therefrom 
to  the  cattle  of  this  county. 

I  am  authorized  by  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Andrew  Toung,  an  extensive  cattle-owner  of 
many  yean^  experience  in  this  oounty,  to  make  the  foregoing  responses  to  your  cir- 
cular for  him  also. 

We  do  not  Indieve  that  cattle  from  this  section  have  over  caused  disease  to  Northern 
cattle,  and  we  consider  the  Kansas  quarantine  a  great  and  unnecessaiy  hardship  upon 
OS.    we  trust  yon  will  be  able  to  grant  us  reUef: 

OOLUMOSWOSIII  OOUliTT. 

Mr.  J,  John  Drew,  Norlh  Elm  Creek,^l  haveduringthelast  nine  years  been  engaged 
in  the  business  of  cattle  ranching  on  the  open  prairie  and  in  inclosed  pastures  in  Sonth- 
western  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory  (tnat  portion  Just  east  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  and  north  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel),  and  that  portion  of  Texas  as  indi- 
cated by  the  heading  of  this  letter,  which  lies  Just  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian, 
wiUi  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  running  right  through  the  center  of  one  pasture.  This 
experience,  and  it  is  one  that  has  been  dearly  purchased,  has  proven  to  me  that  there 
18  danger  from  the  Spanish  fever  with  cattle  coming  from  that  portion  of  our  State, 
say  south  of  the  thirty-third  parallel.  Under  no  ciroumstanoes  would  I  permit  any 
cat  tie  from  a  region  south  of  the  above  line  to  get  near  enough,  or  into,  my  pasture, 
BO  iliat  there  would  be  a  liability  of  any  of  my  cattle  grazing  or  watering  where  they 
hail  been,  until  at  least  after  a  firost. 

Wo  buy  every  year  some  Southern  cattle,  but  we  always  hold  them  out»  under  clost) 
herd,  until  after  first  frost. 

COOKX  OOUMTT. 

Mr.  J,  G.  Wltherepoon,  OaineevilU.—lii  answer  to  the  first  question  asked  by  you  in 
your  communication  through  the  papers,  I  will  say  that  we  bought  and  put  on  our 
ranch  in  Hardeman  County  73  Hereford  and  Shorthorn  bulls  this  spring.  We  were 
enoouraged  to  do  this  horn  the  fMt  that  our  nmghboring  ranchmen,  Forsyth  Cattle 
Companyi  hayabten  boyinf  MUt  from  tha  ■aoia  partiet  we  boaght  from  in  the  State 
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of  Illinois  for  two  or  three  years,  and  they  have  lost  very  few,  if  any,  from  Texas  or 
acclimatization  fever.  There  have  been  no  cattle  turned  in  oar  range  from  Southern 
or  Southwestern  Texas,  so  we  cannot  answer  your  second  question,  but  will  say  that  we 
lost  cattle  in  1883  from  driving  on  the  trail  behind  Southern  catue,  and  from  contact 
with  them,  with  the  disease  known  as  Texas  fever.  During  last  season  our  neigh- 
bors in  Cottle  County  lost  cattle  in  the  same  way,  and  for  this  reason  we  would  be 
afraid  to  turn  Southern  or  extreme  Southwestern  cattle  among  ours  on  the  range. 
Mo  wcver,  we  believe  that  no  cattle  raised  or  held  one  year  north  of  the  Texas  Pacific  or 
want  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Bailroad  are  liable  to  cive  the  disease  known 
a8  Texas  fever  to  our  cattle  (in  Pan-handle),  or  to  cattle  in  uie  State  of  Kansas,  or 
in  any  of  the  Northwestern  Territories. 

Mr,  J.  M.  Undseift  (7aiite«viZ^.— On  three  occasions  I  have  shipped  blooded  bulk  and 
hoifers  from  Missouri  and  Illinois  to  this  county  (Cooke)  and  lost  none  of  them,  lu 
the  fall  of  1882  I  brought  in  from  Tennessee  40  head  of  Snorthoms.  I  lost  6  of  the^o 
in  the  summer  of  1883.  In  the  fall  of  1883  I  brought  in  30  head  fh>m  the  same  place 
and  lost  8  of  them  in  the  summer  of  1884.  I  have  known  of  a  great  many  cattle  that 
were  driven  and  shipped  from  eastern  counties  in  Texas  to  Cooke  and  surrounding 
counties,  or  into  the  Indian  Territo^.  I  have  known  native  cattle  in  these  counties 
a£fected  by  reason  of  these  Eastern  Texas  cattle  being  grazed  and  ranged  with  them. 

Mr,  S.  Wither$poonj  0<Une»vUle,—'We  ranch  in  Hardeman  County.  In  answer  to  your 
first  question,  I  will  say  that  we  bought  75  Hereford  buUs  from  Mr.  Qregorv,  of  the 
firm  of  Gregory,  Cooley  6l  Co.,  of  Chicago,  live-stock  commission  firm.  The  bulls 
wore  bred  by  Mr.  G.  on  his  farm  near  Chicago ;  were  shipped  to  this  county  (Cooke)  in 
December,  and  carried  from  here  to  the  ranch  in  April  last.  None  of  them  have  died 
so  far.  Our  neighbors  have  been  buying  blooded  bulls  from  the  Eastern  States,  prin- 
cipally from  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  have  had  good  luck  with 
them.  However,  I  \7ish  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  acclimatization  fever  has 
any  tiling  to  do  with  it,  or  is  in  any  way  connected  with  Texas  or  splenic  fever.  Any 
cattle  transferred  from  one  county  to  another,  and  more  particularfv  from  a  northern 
to  a  southern  connty,  are  liable  to  die  with  acclimatization  fever,  while  no  cattle  were 
ever  known  to  die  of  Texas  or  splenic  fever  unless  they  have  come  in  contact  with 
Southern  or  coast  cattle,  or  have  oeen  driven  across  or  on  the  trail  with  them.  Wo 
have  never  known  cattle  from  our  country  (Northwest  Texas)  to  give  Texas  fever. 
Have  never  had  Southern  cattle  thrown  with  ours  on  the  range,  but  have  had  cattle 
to  die  from  contact  with  Southern  herds  on  the  trail.  We  think  the  Texas  Pacific 
Bailroad  a  safe  line  from  which  cattle  can  be  carried  North  without  danger  of  impart- 
ing fever* 

Mr,  J,  B.  8teven8t  Gaineaville, — No  danger  of  cattle  driven  from  north  of  Texas  Pacific 
Bailroad,  and  west  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Bailroad  giving  Northern  cattle 
Texas  fever. 

DOMUBT  OOUNITt 

Mr.  James  U.  Parka,  Clarendon.^ln  reply  to  your  circular  letter,  I  will  state  that 
this  county  is  in  the  Kansas  quarantine  grounds,  which  extends  in  this  vicinity  to  an 
altitude  of  about  2,000  feet  or  iiigher.  Almost  all  the  cattle  in  this  quarantine  ground, 
t.  e.,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  one  hundredth  meridian  and  south  by  latitude  34, 
are  just  like  Kansas  cattle,  subject  to  the  contagion  of  splenic  or  Texas  fever,  and 
many  die  from  crossing  and  feeding  on  the  trail  used  by  coast  and  Mid'dle  Texas  cat- 
tle, last  as  Kansas  cattle  do. 

I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Charles  Goodnight,  one  of  the  best  posted  cattlemen  of  the 
Pan-handle  of  Texas,  and  he  thinks  the  cattle  native  of  Andrew,  Baylor,  Callahan, 
Cottle,  Fisher,  Greer,  Hardeman,  Haskell,  Howard,  Jones,  Kent,  King,  Knox,  Martin, 
Mitchell,  Nolan,  Scurry,  Shackelford,  StonewaU,  Throckmorton,  Taylor,  and  Wil- 
barger will  not  transmit  fever  to  the  cattle  in  this  locality,  which  is  practically  tbe 
saino  as  Kansas.  Mr.  Goodnight's  herd  is  Durham  and  graded  Durham.  He  will  not 
admit  cattle  to  mix  with  his  herd  without  a  thirty  days'  quarantine  of  all  cattle  fn.m 
a  lower  altitude  than  about  1,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

Mr.  Goodnight  further  states  that,  from  practical  experience  on  the  trail  with  owt- 
tln  that  wore  known  to  transmit  the  fever,  there  is  no  danger  to  Colorado  or  Western 
K:nj8a.s  cattle  if  the  coast  or  Middle  Texas  cattle  are  taken  on  foot  through  a  hicli  al>  i- 
tude,  say  of  2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  or,  in  other  words,  the  high  altitude  of  the  l*ar»- 
Handle  of  Texas  will  prevent  the  transmission  of  the  fever  during  the  time  it  takes 
to  drive  about  250  miles. 

KRATH  COUNTY. 

Mr,  John  A^Frey,  StephenriUe,— In  answer  to  your  communication  of  April  25, 1  will 
say  that  I  have  brought  and  known  of  being  brought  to  this  county  62  head  of  Shorthorn 
cattle  from  north  of  the  line  you  speak  or  in  your  communication.  In  the  year  1867 
the  Bmington  Bros,  brought  24  head  of  cattle  from  Northwestern  Hlinoia,  17  heifers, 
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and  7  bulla,  and  in  tbo  vear  1883  J.  M.  Bruington,  of  this  oonntj.  brought  34  head 
from  the  H&rne  State,  10  bnlls  and  2i  heifers,  and  in  1884  G.  W.  Gentry  aod  myself 
bought  4  head  that  wore  shipped  from  Kentucky.  Out  of  the  lot  brought  here  in 
1867  by  Bniington  Bros.  4  died  from  acolimatizatlon  feyer.  I  snppose  out  of  the  Ir^t 
brought  by  J.  M.  Bruington  (IM)  three  died,  not  of  fever,  but  I  think  from  black-log. 
Out  of  the  OU  head  broogbt  here  only  4  head  have  died  of  the  fever. 

In  auswer  to  tbo  second  quontion,  there  have  been  a  great  many  cattle  brought  to 
this  county  from  Eaflteru  Tox:is  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  such  a  thing  as  the 
cattle  front  that  county  impartiug  disease  to  our  cattle  here  was  never  heard  of,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

I  forgot  to  luontion,  in  answer  to  your  first  qnestion,  that  the  cattle  of  J.  M.  Bru- 
ingt4}u,  brought  here  from  Uie  North,  have  been  running  in  the  same  pasture  with 
native  cattle  ever  since  they  have  l>eeD  here,  and  both  the  na^ve  and  Northern  cattle 
are  perfectly  healthy. 

Mr,  J.  n.  IJyman,  Stephen villc— In  answer  to  your  first  question.  I  will  say  that  I 
know  of  about  100  Durham  cattlo—mixed  bolts  and  heifers— that  were  introduced 
Int^  Erath  County,  and  that  only  a  very  few  have  died,  not  over  7  nor  cent.  It  Is 
very  problematical  whether  any  di4)d  except  from  careless  handling  ana  want  of  proper 
fceil  and  shelter. 

I  know  of  no  Eastoni  Texas  cattle  being  introduced  into  this  county,  and  have 
hoard  of  no  tjoublu  fi^im  this  source. 

RL  PASO  OOUNTT 

Mr.  Loitii  IV,  Evana,  Camp  /?ice. —In  answer  to  your  first  question,  I  have  to  say  that 
I,  together  with  my  iTiunfMiitito  noighbors,  imported  from  Ivtinnns  tue  Ist  of  Apnl  lji»t 
60  head  of  Herefonl  and  Short liorn  bolls,  ana  none  of  them  have  died  so  far.  Also 
my  friend,  Mr.  G.  T.  Newman,  whose  ranch  is  located  iu  the  eastewi  part  of  this 
county,  imported  fvom  Missouri,  some  two  years  ago,  a  lot  of  Durham  bulls,  and  lost 
none. 

In  answer  to  tlio  second  question,  I  wonld  say  that  in  May,  1884, 1  shipped  470  head 
of  cattle  from  Gonzales  County  to  this  place,  and  drove  them  from  liere  to  my  ranch, 
25  miles  below  hero,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  during  the  month  of  July  some  50  head 
or  more  of  the  native  cattle  fwitli  which  those  shipped  had  come  in  coutact)  died. 
My  neiKhbonj  prgiionncod  it  Snanish  fever. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Beatly,  El  Pmq.—Yomt  circular  at  hand.  The  counties  named  therein  are 
exempt  from  what  is  known  as  Texas  fever;  but  cases  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion where  cattle  have  been  driven  from  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
have  transmitted  the  disease  to  cattle  located  on  the  ranges.  So  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  gone  Texas  fever  is  confined  to  cattle  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
State.  Bulls  brought  from  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas  require  to  be  brought  iu 
when  young,  and  n  properly  taken  care  of  are  all  right.  They  are  safer  in  this  part 
of  the  Statu  than  if  takeu  farther  east  where  the  elevation  is  not  great. 

FRIO  OOUNTT. 

Mr,  Janien  Speedy  Moort  Station.^J  will  state  that  I  have  driven  cattle  to  Esnsat 
since  1870,  aycl  by  the  commingling  of  the  cattle  from  Southwest  Texas  with  other 
animals  they  have  never  taken  an^  diseases  fjrom  them.  I  also  notice  that  the  county 
to  which  I  belong  is  Jiot  included  lu  your  list. 

Mt  brother,  S.  G.  Speed,  has  shipped  cattle  from  Lebanon,  Ey.,  and  has  the  same 
cattle  in  Frio  County.  He  lost  some  on  the  first  shipment,  but  none  on  the  last  ship- 
ment. I  caunot  see  how  this  is  so  in  regard  to  Texaa  cattle  breeding  disease  when  no 
such  thing  has  ever  been  discovered  in  Texas  cattle.  A  great  many  people  in  my 
county  have  become  educated  to  citizenship,  and  still  more  of  them  believe  that  the 
General  Government  should  control  oonuneroe  between  the  States  that  belong  to  the 
General  Government. 

ORATSON  COUNTY. 

Mr,  Jo9fph  Clymer,  Sherman.— 1  have  to  sav  that  I  purchased,  in  the  fall  of  1883, 
18  head  off  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  cattle  in  Kentucky ;  transported  the  same  to  this 
county  by  steamboat  and  railroad.  In  the  lot  I  had  13  heifers  and  5  bulls ;  sold  4 
bulls  and  1  heifer.  I  still  own  19  heifers  and  1  bull.  All  the  heifers  have  been  bred 
and  now  have  calves.  None  ever  showed  any  symptoms  of  disease  whatever.  Our 
prairie  grass  has  given  them  a  rapid  growth. 

OOVZAUW  OOUNTT* 

Mr,  J.  B,  inZson,  WaMer, — In  answer  to  the  question  asked  I  wonld  respectfully 
say  that  last  year  we  shipped  to  Presidio  County  (which  joins  Tom  Green  and  Peooa 
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Connties)  cattle  from  Waelder  and  from  Bee,  Lire  Oak,  and  Goliad  Connties  in  tbo 
8])ring,  summer,  and  fall  of  last  year  (1884),  and  we  have  had  no  disease  of  any  kind 
whatover  np  to  the  present  time.  The  oattle  are  doing  finely  and  have  always  becu 
healthy.  I  also  shipped  from  the  connties  of  Live  Oak,  Nueces,  Bee,  and  Gonzalefl  to 
Wichita  County  some  3,000  head  during  the  months  of  April,  July,  Au«^u8t,  and 
October,  1884.  I  never  had  one  sick  nor  aid  they  ever  affect  any  of  the  native  cattio 
there.  I  have  some  bulls  brought  from  Ohio  to  Wichita  which  have  never  been  side. 
One  of  my  neighbors  in  Presidio  County  shipped  from  Ohio  some  30  Hereford  bulls, 
which  were  with  our  native  cattle  and  have  never  been  sick. 

HARRIS  COUNTY. 

Mr,  C,  B.  CoXf  Hou$ton,'-ln  reply  to  theinoloBod  request  for  information,  whilst  iny 
cattle  and  the  oatUe  belonging  to  the  members  of  the  Live  Stock  Association  of 
Southeast  Texas  are  all  outside  of  the  oounties  named  in  your  circular,  yet  believing 
i Information  of  the  fullest  character  is  what  you  desire,  I  will  give  you  such  informa- 
tion as  I  can  personally  vouch  for.  I  have  3  thoroughbred  bulls  (natives),  all  well 
and  thrifty,  with  scarcely  any  care  of  feed  except  what  they  get  on  the  range. 

Mr.  L.  Winston  and  Mr.  W.  I.  McNeel,  who  reside  in  Matagorda  County,  each,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  bought  a  thoroughbred  Durham  bull  that  did  excee<lingly  well, 
and  lived  many  years  without  special  care.  These  bulls  were  imported  from  Kansas, 
while  Mr.  J.  I.  Sargent  bought  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  place  several 
Dnrfaams,  all  of  wmch  died  in  a  few  years ;  all  of  these  parties  are  neighbors.  About 
tbree  years  ago  a  neighbor  of  mine  moved  1,G50  head  of  cattle  from  Brazoria  County 
to  Crosby  County.  Thev  have  done  exceedingly  well ;  have  had  no  disease,  nor  have 
they  imparted  disease  of  any  character  to  other  cattle.  Mr.  John  Duncan  bought  in 
Brazoria  and  Matagorda  Counties  some  1,200  cattle  which  he  located  in  Crosby 
County.  Thejf  have  been  very  tbrifty  and  healthy  ever  since,  and  have  not  infected 
otber  cattle.  The  cattle  of  Bonthem  and  Southeast  Texas  have  never,  as  yet,  been 
subject  to  disease,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and  experience  go,  and  I  have  neen  engaged 
in  the  businesss  as  a  specialty  for  twenty-five  years. 

Mr,  C  C.  GihbSf  Houtton, — As  a  representative  of  southwestern  railroad  interes^a  I 
take  this  occaaion  to  express  to  yon  our  thanks  for  the  consideration  which  you  have 
shown  to  the  cattle  interests  of  Texas  in  the  issuance  of  your  recent  circular  asking 
questions,  which,  if  properly  answered,  will  enable  you  to  determine  officially  the 
uon-iufected  portions  of  Texas  This  is  a  matter  of  national  importance,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  tendency  of  the  cattle  business  is  to  use  our  Southern  ranees  for  nursery 
grounds  and  the  Northern  ranges  for  maturing  grounds.  It  is  true  that  the  line  as 
drawn  practically  proscribes  the  larger  portion  of  business  tributary  to  our  road,  but 
I  consider  this  inexorable,  and  while  for  the  present  it  may  militate  against  our  in- 
tcrecfts,  in  the  long  run,  I  hope  and  think,  it  may  redound  to  our  benefit,  believing 
that  in  the  event  of  pur  movmg  coast  cattle  to  Northern  climates,  should  there  be  an 
outbreak  of  disease,  it  would  simply  ostracize  business  from  certain  sections  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  I  confidently  exx)ect  that  the  railroads  having  connecting  linoa 
from  Texas  to  the  Northern  ranges  will  move  considerable  young  cattle  every  year 
from  Texas.  While  the  movement  this  year  will  be  necessarily  light,  owing  to  tho 
unnecessary  restrictions  that  have  been  placed  by  the  Northern  quarantine  ofllciala, 
we  will  identify  ourselves  with  the  movement,  and  conduct  it  in  such  a  satisfactory 
manner  as  to  lead  to  its  continuance.  We  realize  the  fact  that  this  movement  can 
only  be  made  a  success  by  throwing  such  restrictions  around  it  as  will  protect  North* 
em  native  cattle  from  all  possible  danger  of  fever,  and  we  therefore  greatly  appro* 
ciate  the  position  you  have  taken  in  the  premises.  The  interests  of  the  railroads  are 
identical  with  the  Interests  of  the  cattlemen.  We  receive  in  freight  on  an  averap^ 
about  one-fifth  of  the  price  of  the  cattle  that  are  marketed,  and  therefore  tlie  consiJ 
oration  which  you  have  shown  for  our  interests  is  a  recognition  we  deeply  appreciaUs. 
It  shall  be  our  aim  to  extend  to  yon  our  most  earnest  support  in  every  way  po88ibl<> 
for  the  promotion  of  your  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  general  public. 

JACK  OOUMTT. 

Mr.  J,  W,  CoUtonf  Oertrudts.'—'My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  circular  Issued  by 
you,  asking  information  regarding  the  so-called  Texas  fever  within  the  borders  of 
certain  counties  enumerate.  As  secretary  of  the  Young  Company  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association,  I  will  answer  for  the  counties  of  Tonng,  Jack,  and  the  southern  part  ot 
Archer  and  Clay. 

First.  There  have  been  numerous  importations  of  blooded  stock,  includinc:  Dur- 
hams,  Herefords,  Polled-Angus,  Holstein,  and  Jerseys  to  the  connties  specified  by  me, 
and  while  some  showed  sliffht  symptoms  of  acclimatization  fever  the  majority  wen^ 
throuffh  without  ftny  viaib&  alteration,  and,  ao  f^r  at  my  information  reaches,  none 
hareoiad. 
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Seoond.  There  ha^been  no  disease,  within  the  bounds  speoiflod  by  me,  oansed  by 
the  introdnotion  of  cattle  from  the  western  counties  of  Texas.  But  there  was  a  very 
peculiar  and  fatal  disease  prevailing  last  fall  and  winter,  and  by  well-posted  parties 
It  was  attribnted  to  the  introdaction  of  cattle  from  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Lastly.  I  think  that  a  careful  and  unbiased  investigation  of  the  so-called  Texas  or 
splenic  fever  will  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  confined  principally  to  the  Gulf  coast 
and  adjoining  counties,  and  is  as  prevalent  in  the  other  Gulf  States  as  in  Texas ;  and 
furthermore,  that  the  northern  and  northwestern  part  of  Texas  is  as  free  iiom  the 
disease  as  any  of  the  Northern  States  or  Territories. 

KIKNET  COUNTY. 

Mestra,  WoodhuU  Brothers,  Spoffard,— In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  wo  would  most 
respectfully  state  that  we  have  made  some  direct  purchases  and  shipments  of  bulls, 
heifers,  stallions,  jacks,  horses,  and  rams  ftom  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas,  and 
brought  them  direct  here  to  this  ranch  for  our  own  purposes  and  for  sale. 

Our  first  purchase  from  the  country  near  Kansas  Citv  was  in  October.  1882,  and  con- 
sisted of  3  fine  siallions,  3  jacks,  and  4  bulls.  All  of  this  shipment  lived  here  and 
did  remarkably  well.  The  bulls  are  still  alive,  except  one  that  got  killed  on  the  rail- 
road last  summer.  I  saw  one  of  them  on  the  ran^e  to-day ;  he  is  fat  and  fine  as  any 
bull  I  ever  saw,  that  ran  out  loose,  in  any  of  Northwestern  States. 

Our  second  shipmc^nt  from  the  country  near  about  Kansas  City  was  in  June,  1833, 
consisting  of  12  stallions  and  2  jacks,  all  of  which  have  done  well  and  given  entire 
satisfactioji.  ' 

Our  third  shipment  from  about  the  same  section  was  in  November.  1883,  consisting 
of  51  rams,  18  bulls,  and  G  heifers.  This  stock  all  did  very  well,  and  only  one  of  the 
heifers  died,  and  that  was  noL,  ^ntil  a  very'  hot  day  the  following  anmmer ;  she  waa 
very  fat  and  died  suddenly  before  we  could  give  her  proper  care  and  attention. 

Our  fourth  and  last  shipment  from  about  the  same  locality  was  in  March,  1884, 
consisting  of  10  bulls,  3  stallions,  and  2  geldings.  We  never  have  lost  a  single  horse 
or  jack  in  any  shipment.  Of  the  above  10  bmls  some  of  them  became  a  little  sick 
upon  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  probably  produced  by  the  sudden  chanee  firom 
the  cold  weather  in  Missouri  to  the  warm  weather  here.  However,  they  all  recov- 
ered except  2  that  died,  thus  showing  that  the  fall  season  ia  the  best  time  to  bring 
cattle  from  the  North  here.  We  have. also  made  freauent  purchases  of  fine  sheep 
from  Vermont  and  other  States,  and  sustained  very  light  losses  in  acclimating  same^ 

We  have  purchased  cattle  from  the  central  portion  of  Texas  and  had  them  deliv' 
ered  here  in  the  spring  and  summer  months.  Far  from  becoming  in  any  manner  sick, 
they  all  began  to  improve  immediately  after,  and  within  tviilve  months  from  the  time 
they  arri^^  here  they  looked  so  much  better,  larger,  and  like  an  entirely  different 
lot. 

We  also  have  a  herd  of  cattle  brought  here  from  Mexico.  Not  a  single  one  of  them 
has  died  from  fever  or  any  other  sickness.  We  have  very  frequently  seen  cattle 
from  Eastern  ond  Southeastern  Texas,  also  from  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  brought  to 
this  section  of  the  country,  and  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  fever  ot 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  on  the  contrary,  all  the  cattle  seemed  to  take  a  fresh  start 
immediately  after  arrival  here,  grow  out,  and  improve  wonderfully ;  even  aged  cat- 
tle seem  to  change,  spread  out,  and  grow  lar^. 

Some  men  have  made  a  very  sncc^sful  business  by  buying  cattle  cheap  in  Eastern 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  bringing  them  out  here  to  Western  Texas  for  a  year  or  two  to 
fatten  and  grow  out.  then  selling  them  again  at  greatly  advanced  prices.  Such  a 
thing  as  fever  or  sicKuess  among  them,  or  any  other  native  cattle,  is  entirely  un- 
known and  unheard  of  here.  • 

The  prohibition,  a  barrier  placed  upon  Texas  cattle  this  year,  has  ii^ured  our  State 
millions  of  dollars. 

Last  year  we  sold  our  yearling  steers  at  $13  here  at  the  ranch :  now  we  are  only 
offered  $8  far  the  best  ones.  Many  people  who  only  have  common  stock  are  compelled 
to  sell  them  for  $6  each,  in  order  to  procure  money  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life. 

KARNX8  COVNTT. 

Mr,  W.  O.  Butler,  JIelma,^ln  reply  to  yours  of  April  25, 1  would  say  that  I  have 
purchased  several  cattle  that  came  from  north  of  tUb  south  line  of  Kansas^  and  I  have 
lost  none  by  acclimatization  fever.  I  don't  know  of  any  disease  occurring  amongst 
the  cattle  of  the  northern  counties  bv  Southern  Texas  cattle  being  driven  and  grazed 
•n  the  tame  range  in  any  month  of  tae  year. 
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LAMPAfiAB  OOUNTT. 

Mr,  W.  L  AfoCatulandf  Xampaia«.— We  bought  tip  last  April,  and  turned  over  to 
Captain  0.  0.  Howes,  of  the  firm  of  Miles,  Strevell  ds  Howes,  of  Miles  City,  Montana 
Territory,  aboat  2,000  bead  of  jounp  cattle  of  this  county.  He  carried  tbeiu  tbroii^^i 
on  the  trail  to  their  ranch  in  Montana  Territory,  and  turned  them  loos*;  with  tbcir 
native  cattle,  and  all  have  dene  well— so  they  report. 

Also,  last  May,  I  started  from  here  with  2,500  head  of  cattle,  cows,  yearliiincs  ami 
two-years  old,  on  rail  to  Valentine,  Nebr.,  at  which  point  (Valentine)  I  threw  into 
the  Texas  herd  400  head  of  cattle,  raised  just  north  of  and  shipped  from  Memphis, 
Tenu.,  many  of  which  were  Durham  cattle.  We  drove  the  whole  henl  of  2,900  lie»(l 
through  from  Valentine,  Nebr.,  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  a  drive  of  500  miles,  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  being  sixty-five  days  on  the  trail.  On  the  28th  of  July  1  turned  tbem 
over  to  Henry  Tesler  and  to  Frank  Westervelt,  of  Miles  City.  Tbere  were  no  sick 
cattle  from  any  cause  from  beginning  to  end.  Tesler  writes  roe  they  havo  doue  4^- 
ccedingly  well. 

Also,  our  herds  got  mixed  somewhat,  in  Nebraska,  with  Missouri  boras,  and  were 
together  during  the  sixty-five  days'  drive.  The  Missouri  cattle  were  irom  north  of 
the  Missouri  River.  No  sickness  resulted  from  the  mingling  of  the  hcids,  as  all  my 
men  will  testify.    I  lost  some  cattle  on  the  cars,  but  it  was  from  trampling,  4eo. 

Messrs.  H,  T,  Uillf  J,  P.  ffiffoins.  FT.  R,  Williamson,  and  W.  L  MoCausiand,  Lam- 
pasas.^hi  the  fall  of  1874  and  1^75,  Mr.  Thomas  Sparks,  of  Lampasas,  brought  to  this 
county  44  head  of  Durham  cattle  from  Colorado,  and  distributed  them  as  follows  .  To 
JohnTownsen,  Wat.  Smith,  TifiTord  Bean,  Hcury  Hill,  aud  to  others,  and  many  of  the 
jssue  of  these  cattle  are  scattered  thrx^ugh  this  aud  adjoining  counties.  Of  these  oat* 
tie  a  few  were  cows  aud  the  balance  yearlings.  These  all  lived  except  9  head,  which 
died  a  short  time  after  reaching  the  State.  Some  were  sick  when  tney  reached  this 
county,  and  nearly  all  that  died  were  grown  cattle.  They  hold  their  heads  down, 
their  ears  drooped,  had  high  fevtr,  breathed  rapidly,  urine  highly  coloied.  and  their 
bowels  constipated.  They  seemed  to  want  to  keep  their  heads  in  the  shaae.  Death 
followed  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  They  wure  shipped  by  rail,  and  were  exposed  to  the 
Bun,  which  was  quite  hot ;  the  young  stock  did  not  suuer  as  much  as  tlie  grown  cat- 
tle. The  sickness  may  have  come  fnmi  the  great  change  of  climate,  the  want  of  i»uffl- 
oient  water,  ami  the  discomrorts  iucideut  to  rail  transporiation. 

Mr.  Henry  Hill,  of  Lampasas,  has  been  drlvioff  large  herds  of  cattle  from  this  and 
adjoining  counties  since  1871,  and  distributing  Utem  through  Kansas,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming  Territory,  turning  them  out  with*  native  and  other  cattle  of  these  coun- 
tries, ana  he  has  never  known,  daring  that  time,  any  bad  results  to  follow.  Mr.  Hill 
has  sold  to  the  following  parties:  Batey  Bros.,  Denver.  Colo.;  Sanford  Cattle  Com- 
pany, Plattville,  Colo. ;  Tan  Buskirk.  Catlin,  Colo.,  ana  to  others. 

Mir.  Thomas  Sparks,  above  referrea  to,  has  large  cattle  interests  in  the  north  west, 
and  has  driven  tlirougn,  on  the  trail,  with  like  results.  Mr.  J  Pink.  Higgivand  John 
Townsen,  both  of  Lalnpasas,  say  the  same  thing,  to  wit:  "That  the  cattle  carried 
northwest  by  them  from  this  county  have  never,  to  their  knowledge,  carried  with 
them  any  infectious  disease." 

Mr.  Lee  A.  Masty,  then  of  Lampasas,  but  now  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1880,  broiu^ht 
30  or  40  head  of  young  Durham  cattle  to  this  county  from  Dallas,  Tex.  These  caUIe 
had  all  been  recently  shipped  from  Kentucky.  They  nearly  all  lived  and  did  well. 
Lxleed,  we  do  not  know  cr  any  loss. 

Mr.  William  Willianmon,  of  the  ilrm  of  Brown  &  Williamson,  of  Lampasas,  An  ex- 
tensive stockman,  says  he  has  known  cattle  to  be  brought  from  the  western,  scuth- 
ern,  eastern,  and  northern  counties  of  the  State  to  this  county,  and  that  tney  did 
well,  showing  no  evidence  of  receiving  or  communicating  any  sickness.  And  n\9n, 
that  cattle,  especially  those  from  the  «*ast  anl  south,  on  account  of  better  feetl,  w«ro 
more  thriving  and  became  fatter  the  farther  iiorth  they  went. 

MATAQOUDA  COUNTY. 


?. 


Mr.  A.  Jff.  Pierce,  Pancho  Orande, — I  have  been  as  familiar  and  probably  as  well  ac- 
quainted over  Texas  as  any  man  in  it,  having  imporied  as  many  us  80  Northern  bulls 
roui  Kentucky  and  Missouri  at  a  time,  of  which  I  lost  from  33  to  50  per  cent,  of  every 
lot  brought  in,  and  while  I  live  in  the  coast  region  of  Matagonla  and  Wlnuton  Conu- 
ties,  will  state  that  Northern  bulls  die  oftenor  with  us  than  in  any  of  the  counties 
named  in  your  cironlar,  and  our  cattle  driven  from  Eastern  Texas  to  th«  oounties 
named  do  not  contract  disease  at  all,  and  cattle  from  those  counties  do  not  die  when 
brought  to  us.  Every  m.an  has  his  own  theory  as  regards  Texas  fever.  I  know  tbere 
is  such  a  disease,  but  not  to  such  extent  as  reported ;  the  cry  is  raised  for  self-inter- 
est, and  it  vrill  regulate  it«elf  in  the  next  eighteen  months.  TexAA  fever  is  caused  be» 
yond  a  doubj  from  handling  stock  badly — late  in  the  season,  when  the  weather  is  too 
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hot  and  water  searoe.  If  tbey  do  not  have  it  tliis  season  they  need  not  fear  it  again 
for  the  next  five  years,  as  the  cattle  going  North  this  season  are  starting  later,  by  60 
days,  than  usaal. 

MITCUBLL  COUNTY. 

M)\  A.  P.  Bu$h,  Colorado.— 1  have  not  bonght  any  bnlls  from  north  of  the  sonth 
line  of  Kansas,  but  many  haro  been  brought  to  this  section  of  the  country  duriii;; 
this  season.  McWilliams  &  King,  out  of  32  bought  iu  February,  have  lost  ou« 
(located  iu  the  southern  part  of  the  county).  M.  Z.  Smisson,  in  Tom  Green  County, 
lost  3  out  of  38.  and  others  have  had  more  or  less  losses,  but  as  far  as  my  observation 
and  investigation  has  gone,  bulls  brought  hei*o  at  a  season  of  the  spring  -when  thoy 
can  get  fresh  and  tender  grass,  have  shown  lighter  losses  than  when  brought  during 
the  winter.  The  bulls  that  have  died  have,  as  a  rule,  not  come  in  contact  with  na- 
tive cattle.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cattle  brought  from  Eastern  Texas  and  tamed 
loose  iu  the  coon  tics  named  in  your  circular. 

Mr.  B.  M,  Cathtlf  Colorado.— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  25th  Instant  I  will  say  that  I 
have  no  personal  experience  in  handling  Eastern  or  Southern  Texas  cattle  in  the  coun- 
ties nortli  and  south  of  Brown  County.  I  purchased  a  few  three-fourths  bred  Here- 
,  fords  in  Ohio  this  spring,  and  have  had  them  on  the  ranch  in  Tom  Green  Connty  for 
two  mouths.  As  yet  none  of  them  has  shown  any  symptoms  of  sickness  or  acclima- 
tization fever. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where  Southern  or  Eastern  Texas  cattle  have  given  any  dis- 
ease by  running  on  the  same  range  with  our  native  cattle. 

Mr,  M,  L.  Adam8f  Colorado,— In  reply  to  your  circular  of  April  25, 1  will  say  that 
there  has  been  quite  a  number  of  bulls  brought  to  the  counties  named  from  f^orth  of 
south  line  of  Kansas,  and  some  have  died,  but  in  my  opinion  it  was  for  want  of  feed 
more  tbau  anything  else.  Cattle  driven  from  the  eastern  counties  into  the  counties 
named  communicate  no  disease  to  natives,  but  graze  together  and  do  well.  My  ranch 
is  located  in  Borden  County. 

Mr.  A,  li,  llobertson,  Colorado. — Iu  reply  to  yours  under  date  of  25th  ultimo  I  have 
to  say  that  I  have  not  only  bought  Durhams,  Ilorefords,  and  Polled  Angus  buUs,  and 
had  them  shipped  from  even  farther  north  than  Kansas,  but  have  been  very  familiar 
with  others'  transactions,  and  can  state  without  fear  of  couiradiction  that  in  but 
very  few  instances,  the  cattle  coming  from  the  North  have  done  exceedingly  well;  in 
fact  until  quite  recently  there  have  beeu  no  losses  in  this  part  of  the  country  of  cat- 
tle shipped  from  the  Northern  States,  and  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  they  did  not  die 
of  Texas  fever. 

In  reply  to  your  second  question,  I  will  simply  state  that  it  has  been  known  as  an 
established  fact  that  the  cattle  driven  from  Southern  Texas  have  caused  no  disease 
whatever  amongst  either  cattle  in  this  section  or  the  cattle  driven  from  the  Sonth. 

KUKCKS  COUNTY. 

Mr.  If.  StVtgson.  Galccsion  Rancho. — Referring  to  your  circular  addressed  to  cattle 
owners  in  Texas,  I  beg  to  stace  that  I  have  been  raising  cattle  in  Texas  for  thirty-five 
years :  have  resided  here  forty -six  years.  I  know  from  my  own  knowledge  that  six  yt'ors 
prior  to  1801,  when  from  30,000  to  00,000  cattle  wei*e  driven  to  Kansas  eaoh  year,  we 
heard  nothing  of  Texas  fever.  So  long  as  they  were  driven  through  we  heard  very 
little  of  it,  but  so  soon  as  they  were  shipped  by  rail  and  crowded  into  cars  in. hot 
weather  they  became  fevered  and.  no  doubt  iu  some  instances  infected  others.  Bnt 
a  great  deal  of  this  hue  and  crv  of  Texas  fever  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  Kansas  and 
the  Territories  are  well  stockeu  with  our  cattle  and  they  do  not  wish  competition  from 
Tox.ns  any  longer.  The^know  this  to  be  the  great  breeding  grounds,  averagin&;  90 
per  cent,  of  calves  as  against  60  per  cent,  with  them.  Our  people  in  the  Pan-handle  in 
Texas,  who  now  have  their  ranges  fully  stocked,  have  proclaimed  a  quarantine  agaioHt 
Southwestern  Texas  cattle.  They  average  about  70  per  cent,  of  calves,  so  they, 
too,  realize  that  thoy  cannot  conii»eto  as  a  breeding  ground,  and  they,  too,  proclaim 
their  independence  of  law,  right,  and  justice, 

Il>urchased  24  bull  calves  from  Smiths  &,  Powell,  Syraonso,  N.  Y.,  last  year,  and 
lost  7  from  acclimatization  fever.  They  were  twenty-one  days  on  the  cars  and  the 
weather  was  warm. 

During  forty-six  yean  in  Texas,  I  have  never  known  of  any  disease  resulting  from 
cattle  driven  from  any  portion  of  Texas  either  f^om  East  or  Southwest  Texas,  to  the 
counties  named  in  your  circular. 

PARKXR  COTTIHT. 

Mr,  SamfUl  JET.  MUlikmy  Weathcrf<n-d.-^To  yonr  oironlar  of  April  25,  in  regard  to  cat- 
tle disease,  I  have  to  say  tliat  abont  February,  1884. 1  nnrohaied  and  bronght  from 
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Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  38  Hereford  yearling  bulls,  and  put  them  on  a  ranch  on  the 
Brazos  River  in  Parker  County.  Within  the  first  six  months  they  were  all  sick,  pre- 
sumably with  acclimatization  fever,  and  14  of  them  died;  the  remainder  are  doing 
well.  J.  J.  Kittson  brought  the  same  number  from  the  same  place  at  the  same  time 
and  put  them  in  Palp  Pinto  County.    He  lost  18  or  20  from  same  apparent  cause. 

Eastern  Texas  catlle  are  brought  into  this  section  every  year,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  ^lisease  occurring  among  them  or  among  native  cattle. 

Mr.  James  P.  MoFarland/Aledo, — In  answer  to  your  questions  to  the  cattlemen  of 
Texas,  I  would  state  that  I  shipped  24  head  of  Shorthorns  (Durham  cattle)  to  Parker 
County,  Texas,  from  near  the  line  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  which  is  parallel  to 
the  south  line  of  Kansas,  in  November,  1883.  Out  of  that  number  16  died  of  acclima- 
ti  zation  fever,  leaving  8  alive.  All  had  the  fbver.  The  cattle  were  all  fat  and  in  good 
condition  when  they  sickened  and  died.  All  when  taken  sick  refused  to  eat,  and  ap- 
peared stupid  and  sluggish.  A  post  mortem  examination  revealed  the  following  facts, 
viz.,  lungs  in  a  normsd  condition,  liver  highly  engorged,  and  the  gall  bladder  full  to 
repletiou,  with  dark  inspissated  bile,  and  presenteid  tne  appearance  as  though  it  had 
been  dipped  in  saffron.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  urst  stomach  normal.  The 
second  stomach,  in  every  case,  was  filled  with  dry,  hard  food,  that  required  force  to 
pull  it  asunder.  In  fact  it  presented  the  appearance  of  an  India  rubuer  ball.  The 
kidneys  wore  injected  and  nodulated;  no  unne  in  the  bladder.  All  had,  more  or  less,  • 
d  iarrhea  from  the  time  of  attack.  None  of  my  native  cattle  on  the  ranch  were  affected, 
though  the  Shorthorns  mixed  with  them  In  the  same  pastures  and  ranges. 

I  have  no  answer  to  your  second  question,  but  I  do  not  think  disease  is  communi- 
cated to  our  cattle  from  those  coming  from  the  West. 

PSCOS  COUNTY. 

Mr,  W,  W,  SlmondSf  Thurst,-—!]!  reply  to  your  first  question,  I  will  say  I  know  of 
one  bunch  of  evaded  bulls  coming  into  our  county  from  Missouri,  and  about  one-half 
of  them  died  £om  disease  called  acclimation  fever. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question,  I  know  of  no  caso  where  cattle  have  either  been 
sick  or  have  died  fropi'au^  fever  of  any  kind. 

REEVES  COUNTT. 

Mr,  A .  W,  HiUiardf  Peco*.— In  reply  to  your  circular  of  April  25, 1  have  this  to  state : 
There  are  several  ranches  in  this  vicinity  in  which  young  thoroughbreds  (Shorthorns) 
have  been  imported  from  Missouri  during  the  last  two  years.  Fifty  were  owned  by 
J.  B.  Wilson  &  Co.  Only  3  or  4  died  out  of  this  lot  by  acclimatization  fever.  Loca- 
tion on  Pecos  River  near  New  Mexico  line. 

With  an  experience  of  twelve  years  I  have  but  in  one  instance  known  cattle  affected 
by  those  driven  into  any  of  the  above-named  counties,  and  that  was  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1878,  when  a  herd  of  Shorthorns  from  Colorado  were  put  on  the  same  range 
with  Southern  Texas  cattle.    This  was  in  July  of  that  year. 

East  Texas  cattle  have  never  infected  my  ShorthomSy  and  I  have  handled  many  in 
the  last  ten  years. 

SnACKSLFOltD  C0X7KTT. 

Mr,  W,  D,  Reynolds,  A  Ibany, — I  have  known  quite  a  number  of  cases  where  bulls  from 
Northern  States  brought  here  have  suffered  from  acclimation  fever,  and  in  cases  where 
they  have  been  tumai  out  to  get  their  own  living  and  be  their  own  doctor  the  loss 
has  been  heavy.  When  they  are  cared  for  and  attended  to  until  they  pass  through 
the  change  of  lever  (which  occurs  sometimes  soon  after  arrival,  and  at  others  six  or 
eight  months  afterwards)  the  loss  is  light,  and  the  cattle  seem  no  more  subject  to  dis- 
ease than  those  bred  and  raised  here.  S.  M.  Swenson  d&  Son,  of  New  York,  who  have 
a  ranch  in  Jones  County,  shipped  here  from  Iowa,  I  think,  or  some  Western  Stato, 
about  150  head,  and  I  hardly  think  their  losses  exceeded  10  per  cent.  I  have  known 
of  other  cases  about  like  theirs,  when  the  stock  has  been  well  cared  for.  My  experi- 
ence and  observation  is  that  all  stock  froui  a  northern  latitude  brought  south  are  af- 
fected by  the  change,  and  even  persons  claim  that  they  feel  the  difference.  All  cattle 
got  sick  first  or  last.  Horses  for  use  plainly  show  that  they  are  not  themselves  the 
tirst  year  they  are  brought  here.  I  oon't  know  of  a  case  where  cattle  were  sick  and 
properly  cared  for  in  time  that  it  failed  to  cure  them. 

Our  cattle  are  graded  Hereford  and  Durham.  Some  of  the  males  now  on  our  ranch 
were  brought  here  nine  years  ago  from  Illinois,  some  from  Colorado  and  Kansxs.  Wo 
have  several  head  of  cows  and  bulls  raised  by  T.  L.  Miller,  of  Beecher,  111.,  which 
have  been  here  now  nine  years.  We  lose  quite  a  number  every  summer  during  the 
heated  term,  generally  good  gnMles,  from  what  is  called  dry  murrain,  orTexaa  fever. 
The  "  maw''  ologt  with  dzy  grasses,  the  bowels  refuse  to  act,  prodacing  fever,  from 
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which  they  die.  'i/tonnd  lo  time  and  attended  to  we  seldom  fail  to  cure  them.  We 
live  and  ranch  on  the  Forts  GnfBn  and  Dodge  trail,  hut  can't  say  whether  the  cattle 
^hich  pass  from  all  partfr  of  the  State  cause  the  disease  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  be  tlio 
general  idea  that  such  is  the  cause,  especially  from  cattle  a  good  way  south  and  cast 
of  here,  which,  owing  to  distance,  pass  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  July,  aud 
A  iigust.  Wo  are  seldom  troubled  with  it  during  the  spring.  I  have  lived  here  for 
Hiirtceu  or  fourteen  years,  and  before  cattle  from  Soutn  and  East  were  driven  hero 
and  through  hero  we  were  never  troubled  with  any  kind  of  disease.  Cattle  off  the 
route,  and  which  do  not  come  in  contact  with  Eastern  and  Southern  cattle,  seem  ro 
bo  unaffected.  I  believe  cattle  from  north  of  here  brought  in  and  isolated  would  bnvo 
tu  pass  throug;h  an  acclimation  within*- twelve  months.  Generally  the  ilrst  three 
uiouths  is  the  time  most  of  them  are  affected. 

TARRANT  COUNTY. 

Mr,  S.  W,  LomaXf  Fori  Worth, — Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  25th  ultimo,  I  v.*^j5 
to  answer  that  this  company  ranches  in  tho  counties  of  Kent,  Dickeus,  Garza,  anu 
Ci-osby.  Wc  have  for  two  seasons  past  bought  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  grade  bulls, 
which  were  dropped  in  Kansas,  and  driven  to  our  ranch  in  April  and  May,  aged  year- 
lings and  twos.  We  have  lost  but  very  few  of  them,  and  those  that  have  died  (not 
over  2  iMjr  cent.)  have  died  from  nothing  of  the  nature  of  Texas  fever.  We  bought 
in  tho  lirst  year  '200.  and  afterwards  GOO,  and  cannot  state  that  any  died  of  acclimati- 
zation fever.    The  rew  that  died  seemed  affected  by  ordinary  causes. 

1  do  know  of  deaths  being  caused  to  onr  cattle  on  the  range  from  contact  with  South- 
ern Texas  cattle  which  had  been  driven  through,  and  I  also  know  of  our  cattle  dying 
from  what  is  calle<l  Texas  fever  from  being  ex|)oscd  to  the  trail  of  cattle  from  South- 
ern Texas.  Our  cattle  so  dving  would  be  affected  noticeably  aftei  about  nine  days 
from  exposure ;  they  would  gaunt  up,  show  signs  of  high  fever,  heads  down,  eyes 
glassy,  and  in  some  instAuces  become  very  wild  and  inclined  to  fight. 

On  being  cut  open  after  death  I  have  found  the  bowels  dry  and  the  intestines 
shriveled  and  hard,  and  the  contents  very  hard  and  congested. 

Your  efforts  to  have  a  true  fever  line  determined  should  meet  the  hearty  oo-opera- 
tion  of  every  Northwest  cattle  owner,  since  we  suffer  greatly  under  a  quarantine  de- 
signed to  prevent  what  we  could  not  communicate,  and  of  which  we  are  just  as  much 
airaid  as  any  cattleman  in  Kansas  or  Colorado. 

Mr,  W,  H,  SomcrviUe,  Fort  Worth, — Referring  to  your  circular  addressed  to  Texas 
cattlemen,  we  have  pleasure  in  replying  as  follows : 

In  1883,  and  again  in  1834,  this  company  (the  Matador  Land  and  Cattle  Company) 
purchased  in  Kansas  between  300  aud  400  head  each  year  of  bulls — Durham  and  Here- 
ford— from  three-fourths  grade  to  pure  blood,  pe<ligree  stock.  lu  both  cases  these 
were  driven  from  Kansas  through  the  Pan-handle  during  the  month  of  May,  and  were 
turned  out  on  the  company's  range  (embracing  portions  of  Motley,  Cottle,  Dickens, 
aud  Floyd  Counties)  between  the  1st  and  l.^>th  of  Jane.  We  have  naturally  watched 
their  progress  carefully,  and  have  never  yet  known  one  to  be  sick  or  diseased ;  indeed, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  all,  with  the  exception  of  three  that  were  killed  by  ao- 
cidonts,  are  now  alive  and  in  good  condition.  We  are  repeating  the  same  practice 
this  year  with  350  head,  bein^  satisfied  of  its  safety. 

We  ore  unable  to  give  any  information  on  the  subject  of  your  second  inquiry. 

THROCKMORTON  COUNTT. 

Mr,  B.  F,  Reynolds,^!  drove  200  head  of  improved  cattle  from  Colorado  to  this 
country.  They  commenced  to  die  at  the  Canadmn  River,  which  is  about  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel,  and  they  continued  to  get  sick  and  die  for  eighteen  months  after  leav- 
ing Colorado.  I  lost  about  50  or  60  head.  I  also  lost  some  of  the  calves  that  were 
dropped  in  the  countr}\  Some  of  them  had  the  bloody  and  others  the  dry  murrain. 
When  cut  open  the  stomachs  of  some  would  bo  full  of  blood,  while  others  would 
be  dry  and  hard  as  a  pi  a  g  of  tobac^.  I  have  known  of  many  others  being  shipped  to 
this  conn  try,  and  they  all,  to  the  last  motherless  calf,  have  some  disease,  and  a  great 
m.iny  of  thorn  die.  But  the  disease  is  not  contagious,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  natives 
of  this  country  or  the  cattle  from  south  of  here.  Neither  do  cattle  from  this  country 
affect  the  cattle  of  Colorado,  as  I  have  seen  herd  after  herd  of  Texas  cattle  turnwl 
loose  among  tbo  fine  Durhams  of  that  country,  and  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
Texas  fever  or  any  other  disease  except  poverty  in  the  five  years  that  I  lived  there 
(I  left  there  in  1875).  But  that  Southern  cattle  do  not  affect  cattle  along  the  south 
line  of  Kansas  in  that  large  grass  country  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  drove  Texas 
cattle  through  there  one  year,  and  I  heard  no  complaint.  My  opinion  is  that  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  cattle  will  die  more  or  less  along  in  Souliiern  Kansas  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  as  that  seems  to  be  the  worst  place  for  the 
disease.    In  regard  to  the  disease  that  affects  cattle  bronght  from  the  licorth  here^  it 
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seeius  to  me  that  that  is  A  di£fereDt  disease  altogether,  as  yon  may  brinff  100  head  here 
and  keep  them  all  in  separate  places,  and  they  ^ill  ali  f^et  sick  and  not  affect  the 
native  cattle  of  this  country ;  so  it  seems  what  makes  one  sick  does  not  make  another 
sick,  and  they  do  not  communicate  it  from  one  to  another. 

If  voa  can  do  anything  to  help  us  get  cattle  from  this  country  North  you  will  he  a 
bouefactor,  and  I  think  no  detriment  will  result  to  those  of  any  other  locality. 

TOM  OREEX  COUNTY. 

Mr,  E.  B,  Broneon,  president  El  Paeo  Iniemational  Stock  Qrowtrt?  AseociatUm. — ^In 
rrply  to  your  questions  I  have  to  say : 

(1)  That  Hue  cattle  from  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas  have  been  brought  by 
myself  and  others  to  the  Pecos  River,  in  Tom  Green  County,  Texas,  and  to  my  knowl- 
e«lge  none  have  died  of  acclimatization  fever.  In  fact,  our  losses  in  introducing  high- 
grade  bulls  on  that  range  are  practically  nothing. 

(2)  That  during  the  passage  through  onr  ranges  on  the  Pecos  River,  in  Tom  Green 
County,  Iftst  summer,  ot  Southern  and  Eastern  Texas  trail  herds,  we  suffered  a  loss  by 
death  of  a  considerable  number  of  range  cattle,  the  symptoms  as  nearly  as  we  could 
determine  being  identical  with  those  of  the  so-called  Spanish  fever.  The  number  so 
lost,  however,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Lee,  San  Jngelo. — In  answer  to  your  first  inquiry,  I  personally  know 
of  50  head  of  high  grade  Hereford  bulls  brought  here  In  the  spring  of  18B:J,  and  turned 
loose  on  the  range.  The  loss  was  40  per  cent.  Also  50  head  of  same  grade  and  class 
turned  loose  on  the  range,  December,  1884.  So  far  there  is  no  loss.  But  these  lots 
were  brought  f^om  Missouri.  This  spring  has  been  cool,  with  plenty  of  rain,  conse- 
quently favorable  for  acclimating. 

I  have  known  of  several  herds  of  Southern  cattle  brought  here  and  turned  loose  on 
the  range  in  summer;  have  never  known  or  heard  of  the  native  cattle  being  aff'ected 
by  any  disease  fV^m  contact.  Our  cattle  are  fboo  ftom  diseases  of  all  kinds  as  far  as 
we  know. 

Mr.  M,  Z.  SmUeen,  Colorado.— Beina  fully  aware  of  the  just  feeling  which  prompted 
the  issue  of  your  circular  of  the  25tu  ultimo,  and  for  which  I  most  sincerely  thank 
you  in  my  own  behalf  as  well  as  in  that  of  my  neighbors,  I  hasten  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions propounded  as  accurately  as  possible. 

(1)  I  have  personally  imported  from  Northwest  Missouri,  in  all,  91  bulls  within  the 
last  three  years.  The  first  lot  which  I  brought  out  in  1882  consisted  of  23  head,  of 
which  16  head  were  Shorthorns  and  the  others  Herefords ;  they  were  grades.  Of  this 
lot  7  Shorthorns  died  in  the  winter.    Do  not  know  what  they  died  o€ 

The  next  lot  1  brought  out  were  68  Herefords,  shipped  in  the  spring  (March  1, 1885). 
Only  3  of  these  died ;  the  balance  all  O.  K.,  and  doing  well.  The  cattle  were  not  kept 
up,  but  are  running  around  with  the  other  cattle  in  the  pasture. 

Mr.  John  McWilTiams  imported  30  Herefords  from  Southeast  Missouri,  and  lost  1 
fh>m  disease. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Wade,  18  miles  from  here,  brought  18  bulls  from  Ohio,  and  lost  10  head. 
The  feed  gave  out  on  him  ou  account  of  railroad  strike. 

Mr.  McMoy,  of  Sawyer,  lost  21  out  of  55  Durhams  and  Herefords  mixed.  The  cat- 
tic,  when  he  brought  them,  had  been  three  months  In  the  country,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  if  thoy  had  been  fed  they  would  have  pulled  through. 

I  bought  100  head  of  cows  in  Hill  County  and  turned  them  loose  hero  among  10,000 
others,  and  experienced  no  disease.  I  know  of  440  head  of  steers  being  bi-ought  up 
from  tiio  coast  in  1880  and  turned  loose  hero  without  any  bod  effect.  Do  not  kiow  of 
any  case  in  which  Southern  or  Eastern  cattle  have  made  any  havoc  here  among  the 
nali  vo  cattle  of  Tom  Green.  However,  there  have  been  but  few  Eastern  cattle  brought 
here. 

Mr.  M,  B,  PuUiam,  San  Attqelo. — In  response  to  yours  of  April  25,  will  say  that  in 
1  *79 1  shipped  35  Durham  bulls  from  Kansas  to  this  county,  of  which  7  died.  The  bal- 
iinro  are  doing  well.  The  7  died  (Vom  causes  unknown  to  me.  I  have  known  of  cat- 
\\r.  being  driven  fh)m  various  southern  and  easterrf  counties,  and  placed  on  my  range 
tojtrether  with  my  native  cattle,  but  never  have  known  of  any  having  died.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  convey  any  disease  to  native  cattle. 

Mr.  Jieuben  H.  Sherwood^  San  Angelo,—!  have  just  read  your  letter  to  Texas  cattle- 
men. 1  have  been  iu  the  business  of  stock  raising  for  over  thirteen  years.  In  reply 
to  your  questions  I  will  state  my  own  experience.  In  the  month  of  October,  of  hist 
vcar,  I  bought  5  thoroughbred  bulls  from  a  man  in  Dallas,  which  he  had  shipped 
from  Kentucky  in  December,  1880.  I  shipped  them  to  Abilene,  Taylor  County,  and 
though  considered  aoolimated  cattle  they  took  fever  from  standing  in  a  shipping  pen 
into  whioh  had  been  unloaded  a  few  days  before  a  lot  of  cattle  ftom  Southeast  Texas. 
Three  of  thorn  died,  the  other  21  saved  by  turning  into  a  pastore  stocked  wit^  Concho 
River  cattle.  I  don't  consider  it  a  safe  investment  to  snip  either  cattle  or  horses  to 
thia  pounty  firom  the  Korthi  at  some  of  ahnost  every  lot  we  tore  to  die.    Hoisee  are  aa 
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liable  to  death  by  acclimation  as  cattle.  This  county,  andftost  of  the  high  upland 
counties  in  West  Texas,  are  as  unlike  Eastern  and  Southern  Texas  as  is  Kansas.  We 
hjvve  a  very  high,  dry  country,  and  In  winter  it  becomes  nuite  cold.  Zero  is  not  an 
uiicoinu)on  degree  or  cold.  There  have  been  cattle — bull»— shipped  to  this  county 
from  both  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  I  belieye  they  stand  the  climate  better  than  otliors. 

Mr.  It  lioohefort  Wadtt  San  J«^«/o.— In  answer  to  questions  addressee!  to  Texas 
stockmen  with  regard  to  importation  of  cattle,  I  beg  to  state  I  have  pnrcliased  a  cjir- 
lo.nl  of  20  Hereford  bulls  shipped  from  Ohio,  out  of  which  I  have  lost  tJO  m*r  cent. 
St'Vfral  parties  liavegot  bulls,  l)Oth  Hereford  and  Durham,  from  Kansas  and  Missouri. 
Tbi'He  brought  from  these  States  have  not  been  as  liable  to  Texas  or  accrnnfitiziiiioii 
fev»)r  as  if  brought  Arom  States  farther  north.  I  do  not  liiiow  ibu  exact  local iiicH  I'roui 
vvliic.h  they  came. 

1  know  of  several  lots  of  cattle  brought  from  the  East  to  this  county,  and  have  had 
doiu<v myself  pastured  with  the  range  cattle,  and  no  disease  has  occurred. 

TRAVIS  COUNTY. 

Mr.  W.  8.  Carothertf  /or  Dohre$  Laud  and  Caltle  Cowpany^  Amtin.—ln  January, 
1884,  wo  pnrchasoil  at  a  place  12  miles  southwest  of  Indiauola,  Warreu  County,  Iowa, 
42  young  bulla.  Two  were  thoroughbred  Herefords,  and  the  balance  were  out  of  high 
irriwlo  Durham  cows,  by  thoroughbred  Hereford  bulls.  Wo  bad  thorn  shipp*  d  by  rail. 
Tbey  wore  snowed  up  iiear  Autumn,  Iowa,  and  wore  without  food  or  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours  and  over.  Several  of  them  had  their  ears  badly  frozen.  Tbey  arrived  at 
at  uur  raocli  in  Kinney  County,  Texas,  on  January  14,  1884,  in  hwA  coudition  from 
length  of  time  in  transit  and  want  of  |iroper  care  while  en  route.  We  know  that  two 
of  them  died  Dt>m  the  etfects  of  the  shipment,  they  having  been  badly  cripple<l.  The 
other  4  (6  having  died)  in  all  t>robability,  died  from  the  effects  of  the  exposure  and 
bad  treatment  wiiile  on  the  trains.  The  3G  left  are  in  good  condition,  doing  well,  and 
arc  now  on  the  ranch. 

In  January,  this  year,  we  bought  another  lot  (41  head)  of  the  same  class  and  from 

.the  same  place  as  the  lot  above  mentioned.    They  arrived  at  our  ranch  in  Kinney 

County,  Texas,  on  Juuuary  17,  1885,  in  fair  condition.    Two  died  shortly  after  their 

arrival  there.    The  balance  (30  head)  are  now  on  the  ranch  in  excellent  condition  and 

doing  well. 

We  also  purchased  another  lot  (Durhams,  bulls  and  heifers)  from  Hnme  Bros.,  near 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  December  last  year.  They  arrived  at  our  ranch  in  Kinney  County, 
Texas,  about  Cliristm.v*  day.  Eleven  died  soon  after  their  arrival  there.  Wo  then 
sent  and  got  Dr.  E.  A.  Carothors,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. ,  to  go  out  to  the  ranch  and  make 
a  medical  examination  into  the  cause  of  their  death,  and  see  what,  if  anythiuj^,  could 
be  done  to  save  the  remainder  of  the  herd.  After  a  more  thorough  examination  and 
investigation  of  the  matter,  his  conclusion  was  that  they  were  dying  fVom  the  efiTeots 
of  exposure,  the  weather  having  been  for  some  time  very  cold  and  wet — wot  winter 
northers— and  there  was  no  sheuer  on  the  ranch  for  the  herd.  Dr.  Carothers  recom- 
mended that  we  house  the  herd  and  feed  them  well  for  a  time,  which  was  immediatelv 
done.  Sioce  then  wo  have  only  lost  one,  which  died  on  January  26, 1885.  The  bal- 
ance are  all  on  the  ranch  in  good  condition  and  doing  well. 

In  18S0  wo  move<l  8,200  cattle  from  our  ranch  from  Williamson  and  Milum  counties 
(also  some  from  Bee  County),  Texas,  to  our  ranches  in  Dimmit,  Zavala,  and  Kinney 
counties.  Texas,  where  they  have  been  ever  since.  This  stock  and  increase  numbers 
over  15,000  head,  and  there  never  has  been  any  loss  or  sickness  among  them.  The 
native  cattle  that  were  there  in  1880,  and  with  which  our  stock  has  intcrmiuglod 
continually,  have  never  been  sick  or  had  any  disease. 

UVALDB  COUNTT. 

ifr,  B.  F,  Busardy  CtfaZde.— Thoroughbred  and  high  grade,  Shorthorns,  an<l  Here- 
ford bulls  have  been  brought  from  north  of  the  south  line  of  Kansas  into  this  and 
a<ljoining  counties  for  the  past  three  years.  In  Octol>er,  1884,  Searight  and  Caroth- 
ers brought  about  50  head  from  Iowa  to  their  ranches  in  Zavala  and  Kinney  counties, 
and  the  previous  year  about  the  same  number  with  no  loss  from  fever.  Dr.  Johnson 
brought  several  car-loads  from  Kentucky  to  his  ranch  on  the  Frio  River  in  this  county, 
and  I  have  not  heard  of  his  having  lost  any.  Mr.  O'Nell  brought  3  fine  thoroughbred 
Shorthorn  bulls  fh>m  Kentucky  four  years  ago,  which  are  yet  doing  good  service  on 
his  range.    Mtny  other  cattlemen  have  brought  in  good  stock  with  like  result. 

ThonsAuds  of  cattle  from  Eastem  Texas  have  been  driven  into  this  and  a^ljolning 
counties  daring  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  allowed  to  pasture  on  the  tame 
range  with  cattle  native  to  these  conntiea  without  loss  to  either,  all  being  alike  very 
healthy. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1882, 1  drove  from  North  and  East  Texas,  from 
the  conutLes  of  Cooko,  Denton,  Collin,  Hunt,  Fannin,  Lamar,  Bed  Biver,  Delta,  Hop- 
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kins,  and  adjoining  col^itioa,  pntting  them  in  posture  with  cattle  native  to  thoae 
coonties.  I  aUo,  at  the  Bouie  tiin«,  brought  with  those  cattle  about  150  ^ade  Short- 
horn bulls  that  had  been  bred  iu  some  of  the  aboYe-uamed  counties.  Neither  natives 
ijor  those  driven  in  have  ever  had  any  disease. 

Mr,  A,  Moore^  Frio  Eanch. — Kefcning  to  your  printed  circular  of  April  25,  I  beg  to 
answer  the  qoiestious  contained  therein,  as  follows: 

(1)  I  will  state  Ihat  I  have  not  imported  any  bulls  or  other  cattle  from  outside  this 
State.  I  use  I'uU-blood,  Texas-raised  Durhftnis  and  Devons,  and  have  never  had  any 
losses  from  acclimntization  fever  or  experience  in  regard  to  that  disease. 

lu  answer  to  your  second  questiou,  I  will  state  that  in  September,  1880, 1  purchased  in 
Austin  County,  Texas,  1,100  head  of  stock  cattle,  and  during  the  same  raontli  brought 
tiiem  to  this  ranch  and  allowed  them  to  pasture  on  the  same  range  with  my  native 
cattle.  During  the  summer  of  1881  I  also  purchased  about  GOO  head  of  stock  cattle 
iu  Nacogdoches  and  Rusk  Counties,  in  Eastern  Texaa,  and  allowed  these  also  to  past- 
ure with  my  othom  cattle.  Out  of  6,000  head  no  disease  of  any  kind,  to  my  khowl- 
edge,  ever  appeared  amongst  them,  and  the  cattle  from  the  counties  named  began  to 
show  immediate  signs  of  imx)roYement  from  the  day  they  arrived  on  the  range. 

VICTORIA  COUNTY. 

Mr,  K.  C,  GuUetty  Victoria. — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  to  "Texas  cat- 
tle owners,"  and  although  not  a  resident  or  any  of  the  counties  named  therein,  as  a 
resident  of  Southwestern  Texas,  I  take  the  liberty  of  answering  the  questions  made 
in  your  letter. 

(1)  For  a  number  of  years  graded  cattle  have  been  introduced  most  successfully  in 
this  and  surrounding  counties  from  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Ohio;  and 
only  last  year  Mr.  J.  W.  Lake,  of  Newark,  Licking  County,  Ohio,  brought  down  fully 
100  head  of  graded  stock  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  selling  in  Victoria,  Goliad,  Bee, 
and  Refugio  Counties,  sold  on  time  with  ^arantee  against  disease  and  death  from 
disease.  And,  as  he  will  tell  you  if  you  will  address  him  on  the  subject,  his  guaran- 
tee was  without  loss  to  him,  as  he  collected  on  all  animals  sold.  I  have  1  or  2  im- 
£  roved  animals  I  bought  from  D.  M.  Wilson,  who  has  been  importing  fine  stock  from- 
[issouri  for  the  last  seven  vears. 

To  inquiry  number  two,  i  would  state  that  the  cattle  from  this  section  and  those 
of  the  counties  named  have  come  iu  contact  almost  every  year,  and  have  grazed  to- 
gether on  the  same  pastures  without  either  classes  being  affected  in  the  least;  and 
as  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  charges  to  the  contrary,  I  would  only  cite  the  fact 
that  at  present  this  section  is  selling  thousands  of  cattle  to  the  owners  of  the  ranches 
in  the  Territory,  Pan-handle,  and  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  who  are  moving 
them  north  to  and  across  the  thirty-fourth  line,  when  they  will  call  them  high-bred 
Northern  cattle,  and  be  loudest  iu  raising  the  cry  of  quarantine  against  "Texas  fever." 
As  a  matter  of  coui'so,  the  cattle  they  are  getting  from  here  now,  although  finer  than 
ever  before,  are  being  sold  to  them  very  cheap  in  consequence  of  this  prohibition,  to- 
wit.  one-third  less  than  last  year,  all  of  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  industry 
and  has  caused  heavy  loss  hero. 

WILLIAMSON  COUNTY. 

Messrs.  D,  H.  f  J.  W.  Snyder,  Georgetown, — Referring  to  yours  of  April  25  we  will 
state  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  exclusively  since  1868,  and 
during  that  year  drove  cattle  to  New  Mexico  and  sold  at  Fort  Union.  In  18<K)  we 
drove  to  Kansas ;  in  1870  to  Schuyler,  Nebr. ;  in  1871  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  We  also 
drove  the  same  ^ear  to  Idaho.  "We  have  been  driving  and  ranching  in  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  ever  since.  We  now  own  the  old  Iliff  range  and  cattle  on  the  South  Platte 
in  Weld  County,  Colorado,  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Iliff  and  Messrs.  Brown,  of  Denver. 
We  also  own  a  large  herd  iu  Stonewall  County,  Texas,  and  in  Mitchell  and  Tom  Green 
Counties,  Texas.  We  mention  these  facts  to  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  our  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  cattle  business.  In  1875  we  bought  a  car-load  of  Sborthomed 
cattle,  shipped  from  Boone  County,  Missouri,  to  this  ^Williamson)  county,  and  lost 
40  i)er  cent.  In  1876  we  shipped  a  car-load  of  25  head  irom  Cheyenne  and  lost  only  3 
head.  We  have  had  other  shix)ments  since  from  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  losing  from  33 
to  50  per  cent.  We  have  known  of  several  shipments  along  the  line  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railroad,  west  of  Fort  Worth,  into  the  counties  of  Taylor,  Nolan,  Mitchell,  Tom 
Green,  and  others,  all  of  which  have  lost  more  or  less  from  the  same  cause — acclima- 
tization fever.  We  have  driven  cattle  from  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  from  all  oth^ 
parts  of  the  State  as  far  north  and  west  as  the  counties  above  named  to  our  ranches 
in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  have  never  lost  by  coming  in 
contact  with  them.  We  have  as  fine  a  bred  herd  on  our  ranch  in  Colorado  as  therein 
anywhere  in  that  country,  and  do  not  consider  that  wo  are  taking  any  risk  in  driving 
cattle  irom  any  part  of  Texas  and  turning  them  loose  on  our  range  with  our  native- 
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bred  animals,  bat  at  the  sama  time  we  think  there  is  great  rialfin  shipping  cattle  di- 
rect from  the  coast,  or  Sonthem  Texas,  to  any  of  the  Western  States  or  Territories. 
We  know  of  several  cases  last  year  where  cattle  were  shipped  directly  through  from 
Southern  Texas,  in  which  they  commuoioated  diseaise  to  our  native  cattle,  and  the 
loss  was  heavy,  we  bcin^  amons  the  losers.  We  do  not  know  of  any  disease  in  chang- 
ing cattle  firom  one  portion  of  Texas  to  another  where  they  have  been  driven. 

YTEKKKMR  OOXJMTT. 

Mr.  B.  M.  AVm^y  Moheetie.'—'We  turned  loose  77  bulls  fh>m  Illinois,  in  Mitchell 
County,  on  the  Colorado  Biver,  20  miles  south  of  Colorado  City,  in  1882,  and  estimated 
a  loss  of  about  one-third  by  the  end  of  the  following  year  from  acclimatization  fever. 

Do  not  know  by  personal  observation  of  Eastern  Texas  cattle  turned  loose  in  said 
coimties  and  effect  of  same.  Beside  latitude,  the  care  and  attention  that  animals  re- 
ceive on  the  trail  enter  into  this  question,  and  to  fix  a  line  is  a  most  difficult  matter. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  road  is  as  good  a  line  as  any  other,  and  to  fix  this  line  works 
far  less  injustice  than  not  to  have  any. 


COLORADO. 

Mr,  A.  M,  PryoTf  Pueblo,  Colo.— Your  communication  of  April  18  received  this 
morning.  In  reply  I  will  say  that  the  counties  you  mention  are,  in  my  opinion,  free 
of  Texas  fever.  I  have  driven  cattle  from  the  counties  you  mention  to  Colorado  since 
1807,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  casoof  Texas  fever  in  Colorado  until  last  season,  and 
the  cattle  that  diseased  the  native  cattle  here  were  shipx>ed  from  Southern  Texas.  Wo 
drove  cattle  in  here  last  year  from  Southern  Texas,  watered  them  at  the  same  lakes 
that  our  beet  natives  watered  at,  grazed  over  the  same  ground,  and  turned  them  loose 
to  winter  together,  and  not  one  of  our  natives  died  untiflate  in  the  winter.  Of  course, 
we  expect  to  lose  a  few  cattle  from  natural  causes.  However,  our  losses  were  very 
light  the  past  winter.  We  are  having  nice  rains  and  snows  now,  and  cattle  will  soon 
be  in  fine  condition. 

mSSOURL 

Mr,  Jokm  O.  Wood,  Canton,  Mo, — ^In  compliance  with  your  request  for  information 
in  reference  to  Texas  cattle,  I  would  say  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  cattle-raising 
in  Throckmorton  County.  Texas,  for  ten  years,  and  have  shipped  buU  calves  to  Texas 
from  Missouri  at  different  times ;  in  aU,  81  head.  Eleven  head  died,  but  I  found  they 
did  not  die  of  Texas  fever,  but  from  acclimatization,  and  not  one  of  those  that  I  kent 
up  and  fed  and  cared  for  oied.  This  takes  about  75  days.  I  have  alwavs  taken  bulls 
there  late  in  November  or  early  in  December.  I  have  shipped  steers  twice  i¥om  Texas 
to  Missouri  and  put  them  among  native  cattle  early  in  November,  and  no  sign  of  dis- 
ease appeared  among  my  natives.  One  shipment  was  made  from  Tarrant  and  one 
from  Throckmorton  County.  In  1880  a  lot  of  Rio  Grande  (Texas)  cattle  came  through 
my  range  and  infected  my  cattle  with  Texas  fever  and  several  of  them  died.  Also  in 
IWO I  Dikd  a  lot  of  beeves  driven  up  to  Caldwell,  Kans.,  and  several  of  them  took 
Texas  fever  from  Southern  cattle  that  liad  been  driven  over  the  trail.  I  never  feel 
the  least  afraid  of  Northern  Texas  cattle  beinff  put  with  my  natives  here  in  Missouri. 

Mr,  Qoorge  B.  Ooddard,  Saint  Louis, — ^In  reply  to  your  official  inquiry  addressed  to 
cattlemen  of  Texas,  I  would  state  that  I  have  over  15,000  head  of  cattle,  located  on 
the  Pecos  River,  in  Tom  Green  County,  Texas.  Three  years  ago  I  purchased  150 
three-quarters  Shorthorn  bulls  from  Motley  County,  Texas,  and  moved  them  to  my 
place  in  May  without  loss  from  acclimation.  Two  years  ago  I  purchased  15  high- 
grade  Herefords  in  Kentucky  and  shipped  them  to  my  ranch  in  April  without  loss. 
February,  1884, 1  purchased  from  Gen6y.  of  Suabia,  Mo.,  100  high-grade  ShorlhorDs 
from  seven-eighths  to  fifteen-sixteenths  thoroughbreds,  and  shipped  them  to  my  raDcli 
without  loss,  and  last  December  I  saw  the  most  of  them  in  the  general  *'  round-up,'' 
looking  splendid. 

WYOMINO. 

Mr,  A,  S,  Meroer,  CAsysmM.— With  pleasure  I  note  your  remarks  in  the  press  dis- 

Satohes  of  this  morning  about  the  Texas  dead-line,  and  when  our  folks  proi>erly  un- 
erstand  this  matter.  North  Texas  cattle  will  be  admitted  into  Northern  ranges  ;  but 
there  is  a  world  of  educating  to  be  done.  To  show  you  what  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  I  inclose  you  an  editorial  from  the  JourTuil  of  April  3.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
whole  of  Northwest  Texas  and  know  whereof  I  speak : 

**  Kansas  and  Texas, — The  Texas  Live-Stock  Joumaleeems  to  think  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Texas  cattle  will  be  admitted  into  Kansas  by  the  sanitary  board  after  a  few 
days'  detention  on  the  border,  in  company  with  native  cattle  put  into  the  herda,  to 

36  Ad W 
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dctcrmiue  whether  there  is  a  fever  germ  among  them.  We  think  that  olive  branch 
of  peace  that  is  heiug  heUl  out  to  Texas  drovers  is  deceptive  and  should  not  ho  borne 
aloft.  There  is  no  duubt  in  our  mind  as  to  the  fact  that  all  native  cattle  north  of  the 
Upper  Cross  Timbers  in  Texas  are  as  free  from  splenic  fever  as  are  those  of  Colorado 
and  Kansas.  But  the  herds  made  up  in  those  sections  are  so  frequently  mixed  with 
Southern  Texas  cattle  previously  brought  in  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  got  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  Exi^ericnce  on  the  border  shows  beyond  any  question  that  there  is 
no  deflnito  time  between  exposure  to  and  development  of  fever.  Ninety  da.vH  is  as 
short  a  time  as  is  absolutely  safe.  It  has  been  known  to  develop  at  any  ami  every 
period  between  ton  and  ninety  days.  Hence  any  such  test  as  above  meutionvnl  in 
valueless,  except  at  the  end  of  the  ninety  davs,  and  the  sanitary  board  is  not  likely  t(» 
make  any  rule  that  has  an  uncertain  sound  among  the  people  who  have  forutnl'lho 
quarantine  measures  and  to  whom  the  boanl  is  responsible. 

"  The  people  owning  the  cattle  in  the  district  where  the  fever  is  known  to  Kcrminato 
have  a  nght  to  know  exactly  what  to  expect,  and  should  not  be  buoyied  up  b.v  false  or 
deceptive  utterances  that  might  lead  them  into  trouble.  If  the  gentlemen  from  the 
coast  know  their  cattle  cannot  coifle  in  under  ninety  days  they  will  bo  loth  lo  drive 
from  Wichita  Falls  or  Harold  and  take  the  chances  of  selling  their  cattle  in  the  autuain 
at  such  figures  as  those  who  have  range  and  feed  may  choose  to  ofi'er.  The  fact  is 
that  all  cattle  from  what  may  be  termed  the  infected  district  will  be  religiously  kept 
out  until  the  law  has  been  fully  enforced.  The  line  of  infection  is  the  difficult  thing 
to  establish,  but  when  once  settled  it  will  be  a  'sure  enough  *  dead-line. 

"  The  western  or  northwestern  edge  of  the  Upper  Cross  Timbers  may  be  taken  as  a 
safe  line,  so  far  as  the  North  is  concerned.  There  are  a  few  counties  south  and  east  of 
this  that  would  probably  l»e  safe  sections  to  receive  cattle  from,  but  the  lino  would  be 
crooked  and  uncertain.  The  question  can  be  detennined  by  honest  care,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  are  as  much  iuterebted  iu  the  matter  as  those  of  the  North.  Any  county 
in  Nortn  Texas  where  the  native  cattle  take  the  fever  from  coming  in  contact  with 
Southern  Texas  cattle  is  a  safe  country  from  which  to  receive  native  cattle.  And  the 
reverse  proposition  is  true.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at  an  exact,  or  x>ositivo,  line 
lust  as  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  point  where  two  nicely-shaded  lines  on  a  picture 
oleud.  There  is  a  sort  of  middle  ground  in  the  picture  where  the  colors  cannot  be 
distinguished.  So  there  is  a  neutral  strip  on  this  line  of  infection.  But  the  line  aa 
laid  down  above  is  on  the  side  of  absolute  safety.  When  properly  adjusted  there  will 
be  a  safe  inlet  for  all  of  the  steers  from  North  Texas,  and  that  section  is  really  in  the 
same  boat  with  Kansas  and  Colorado. 

''  Instead  of  a  misunderstanding  and  pulling  apart,  the  peonleof  the  South  and  the 
North  want  to  enter  upon  a  concert  of  action  that  will  develop  all  the  faots  about 
splenic  fever  and  enable  them  to  shape  their  action  as  to  bring  about  trade  and  market 
relations  to  their  mutual  interests.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and 
the  Texan  is  as  quick  to  assert  it  as  the  citizen  of  Kansas  or  any  other  country.  But 
a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  will  aid  all  those  in  interest.'' 

REPORT  OP  8.  P.   CUNNXNOHAM. 

In  order  to  gain  all  tbe  additional  information  that  could  be  obtained 
at  this  time,  Col.  S.  P.  Cunningham,  an  employ6  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  waa  directed  to  make  a  trip  across  Texas  through  the  suc- 
tion of  the  country  where  the  boundary  line  of  the  infected  district  whs 
believed  to  run.  and  to  gather  all  the  known  facts  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion. Colonel  Cunningham  made  this  trip  and  submitted  the  following 
report : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  snhmit  the  following  report  of  mylahor  and  its  results,  aa 
an  oiuplov6  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  since  my  appointment  to  dale.  This  re- 
port would  have  hoen  in  your  hands  sooner  had  it  not  heen  held  hack  in  order  to  secure 
information  that  I  knew  would  have  ^eat  bearing  on  its  value,  and  when  most  of  this 
had  heen  collected  I  was  taken  with  illness,  and  write  now  on  a  bed  of  fever.  I  was 
appointed  July  1,  18H5,  by  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  Comniissionerof  Agriculture,  and 
n<itilied  that  you  would  furnish  me  instructions  as  to  the  field  and  scope  of  my  hihors. 
Under  date  of  July  9,  1885,  I  received  the  following  from  you : 

'*  I  desire  that  you  should  obtain  as  accurate  information  as  possible  iu  rogaid  to 
the  movement  of  cattle  from  Texas  during  the  present  summer.  We  are  anxious  to 
locate  the  Texas  fever  line  across  Texas,  and  want  all  the  definite  and  reliable  iu- 
formation  on  this  subject  that  can  be  obtained.'' 

Accompanying  this  were  questions  showing  the  character  of  information  needed. 
You  also  instructed  me  to  obtain  from  the  proper  State  officers  at  Austin  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  cattle  in  each  of  the  oonnties  of  Texas  according  to  the  latest 
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returns.  Tho  moveraent  of  the  cattle  from  the  State  to  Northern  ranges  had  already 
began ;  but,  owing  to  a  uiisuudertitanding  between  the  occupants  of  what  is  termed 
the  neutral  strip  (a  map  of  which  I  sent  you  some  time  since),  and  the  owners  of  the 
herds  on  the  trail,  there  had  occurred  a  serious  blockade  near  Camp  Supply,  in  tho 
Indian  Territory^  I  proceeded  to  this  point,  going  via.  Dodge  City,  Kans.  I  sent 
yon  report  of  the  situation,  after  seeing  a  large  number  of  the  cattle,  their  owners, 
and  the  ranchmen  of  the  strip  early  m  August,  and  while  there  arranged  to  secure 
and  have  secured  since  a  complete  list  of  all  the  cattle  that  left  Texas  this  season  by 
this  Dallas  trail,  as  it  has  been  termed.  There  were  31  herds  passed  between  July  18 
and  September  10,  1885,  numbering  78,133  head,  and  all  in  apparent  good  health  ex- 
cept a  few,  which  died  from  poverty  and  black-leg.  I  have  the  name  of  every  owner, 
the  number  in  herd,  destination,  and  the  counties  in  Texas  they  started  from.  About 
the  20th  of  August  I  was  notified  by  the  secretary  of  the  Western  Kansas  Association,  of 
Dodge  City,  that  fever  had  made  its  appearance  in  several  herds  in  the  strip  near  the 
Dallas  trail,  chargeable  to  the  trail  cattle,  so  I  returned  to  Dodge  City  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigation.  On  reaching  that  point  I  found  Dr.  Holcombe,  State  veterina- 
rian of  Kansas,  there,  investigating  in  the  V  pasture  where  the  outbreak  was  claimeil 
to  have  been  greatest.  While  awaiting  his  return  I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  the 
owners  and  foremen  of  nearly  every  ranch  on  the  strip  that  had  been  reported  to  me 
as  having  fever,  and  they  denied  the  existence  of  any  outbreak.  Dr.  Holcombe,  on 
his  return,  informed  me  that  he,  accompanied  by  Dr.  P.  Harden,  veterinary  surgeon, 
had  spent  ten  days  in  searching  for  cases  in  this  pasture  and  found  one  dead  cow, 
which  had  been  dead  over  twenty-four  hours,  yet  from  autopsy  they  both  determined 
she  had  died  from  fever.  Returning  to  Texas  I  found  letters  from  the  Pan-handle, 
notifVing  me  of  a  fever  outbreak  in  Donley  County.  I  started  on  September  15, 
and  found  quite  a  serious  outbreak  had  occurred  among  the  native  and  graded  cattle 
in  the  Cowhart  &  Co.  pasture,  near  Clarendon.  I  sent  you  a  report  at  tho  time.  I 
have  since  traced  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  and  found  it  due  to  cattle  shipped  from 
Kaufman  and  Houston  Counties.  The  epidemic  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  less  than  in  ordinary  seasons,  proving  more  fatal  among  high 
graded  cattle  than  native  Spanish,  yet  several  deaths  occurred  among  tliese.  The 
losses  in  this  locality  I  do  not  think  exceed  in  all  75  head.  Messi's.  Finch,  Nelson  <& 
Co.,  Rowe  Bros.,  and  Curtis  <&.  Atkinson  are  reported  to  me  as  having  lost  fully  tiOO 
head  this  season,  the  former  from  the  passage  of  the  Kaufman  cattle  through  their 
ranges,  the  two  latter  from  cattle  from  Grimes  and  Limestone  Counties.  While  on 
this  strip  I  arranged  to  secure  a  list  of  all  the  cattle  that  had  crossed  at  Doan's  store 
into  the  Indian  Territory  going  North,  and  have  since  received  it.  From  it  I  find 
the  drive  foots  up  by  this  route  for  1885,  240,354. 

Having  sent  out  the  circulars  from  Commissioner  Colman  in  regard  to  disease  and 
acclimation  of  cattle,  I  determined,  from  receiving  so  few  replies,  to  travel  over  Hie 
ranges  from  Bed  River  to  the  Rio  Grande.  As  it  was  not  practicable  to  make  this 
trip  by  public  lines  of  travel,  I  secured  a  good  team,  guide,  and  hack,  and  arranged 
to  start  October  1.  But  receiving  notice  of  an  outbrei^  of  fever  in  Wheeler  County, 
Texas,  I  shipped  ray  outfit  to  Harold,  Tex.,  and  then  crossing  at  Doan's  proceeded  to 
Mobcetie,  from  which  point  I  reported  to  you  the  result  of  the  outbreak.  Returning 
to  Red  River  at  Doan's,  I  continued  my  long  Journey  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  send  you 
herewith  the  result  of  that  trip. 

The  accompanying  map,  witii  the  marked  line  (1)  is  the  one  from  information  gath- 
ered on  the  road  that  would  be  above  any  remote  danger  of  infection.  Starting  as  it 
does  at'the  northeast  corner  of  Clay  County,  including  that  county  and  Archer,  thence 
south  on  east  line  of  Throckmorton  to  the  Clear  Fork  in  Shackelford,  I  was  induced 
to  place  this  line  from  the  following  facts  obtained  from  Messrs.  Curtis  &>  Atkinsou, 
W.  C.  Worsham,  Iknrd  Brothers,  Hon.  J.  N.  Simpson,  H.  C.  Be<lford,  and  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen  who  are  strictly  reliable,  and  who  have  been  ranging  in  this  section 
for  years.  These  gentlemen  all  a^ree  that  this  line,  drawn  as  it  is  north  of  the  Cross 
Timbers,  is  in  a  high,  healthy  latitude;  that  cattle  reare<l  there  are  as  free  from  im- 
parting fever  to  the  cattle  of  the  Northern  States  or  Territories  as  the  cattle  of  Kansas 
or  Colorado;  that  they  are  subject  to  infection  from  contact  with  coast  cattle,  and 
that  while  cattle  of  improved  breeds  when  brought  from  colder  latitudes  are  subject 
to  acclimation  fever,  the  losses  are  slight,  and  when  properly  cared  for  do  not  exceed 
10  per  cent.  Then  following  on  this  line  (1)  sontli  as  laid  out  on  the  map  to  the  Col- 
oraido  River,  my  judgment  is  supported  by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  tho  Brasses 
and  Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association,  herewith  submitted,  marked  A.  After  crossing 
the  Colorado  River  and  on  to  Eagle  Pass,  1  have  similar  testimony  of  many  ranchmen 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  line.  Now,  I  wish  to  bo  clearly  understooil  that  I  do  not  hold 
that  I  reach  in  this  line  the  southern  limit  where  infection  begins;  the  vast  extent 
of  territory  to  examine,  the  impossibility  in  a  few  months  of  gaining  all  desired  in- 
formation, renders  it  impossible  to  absolutely  define  a  line  above  which  all  cattle  are 
free  from  imparting  this  disease  and  below  which  all  give  off  tho  fever.  Yet  I  do  un- 
hesitatingly affirm  that  this  line  is  as  safe  and  reliable  as  any  parallel  of  latitude  liith- 
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erto  named  by  State  sanitary  boards.  At  the  recent  natioDal  conyontion  in  Saint 
Lonis  I  had  a  consnltatioD  with  Western  and  Southern  ranchmen  from  Kew  Mexico 
and  Colorado,  and  from  Sonthwest  Texas  and  the  Pan-handle,  and  they  suggested 
the  line  marked  as  No.  3  to  be  safe.  This  is  to  start  at  Laredo  and  follow  tbo  Inter- 
national Railroad  to  Taylor,  in  Williamson  County,  thence  via.  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way to  Fort  Worth,  then  via.  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  to  Bowio  iuMootaj^ucCouuty, 
theuce  due  north  to  Red  River.  A  line  fNo.  2)  from  Eacle  Pass  to  Red  River  Avas 
hold  OS  perhaps  a  satisfactory  temporary  line,  hut  Messrs.  R.  Q.  Head,  J.  N.  Simpson, 
and  J.  W.  Little  rather  favored  line  No.  3,  from  Laredo  to  Colorado  Kiver  to  Austin, 
thence  up  said  river  to  line  No.  1,  at  corner  of  Coleman  and  Brown  Counties,  and  then 
north  with  said  lino  No.  1  to  Red  River. 

I  submit  these  various  Hues  for  your  consideration  and  action,  and  only  rejprct  that 
there  is  not  more  complete  data  to  civo  you  on  this  important  subject.  The  stockmen 
of  Texas  and  the  ranchmen  of  the  North  and  West  have  been  brought  nearer  together 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  during  the  next  six  mouths  I  will 
be  ablo  to  gather  much  reliable  information  in  regard  to  this  disoaso.  Investigations 
so  far  this  season  show  the  cattle  found  infected  with  fever  received  it  from  caltlo  that 
came  from  east  and  sonth'of  line  No.  3. 

Indeed,  Kaufman,  Houston,  Grimes,  Limestone,  and  Freestone  County  herds  are  tho 
only  ones  that  wore  proven  to  me  as  having  caused  infection.   As  soon  as  statistical 
data  are  collected  at  Austin  I  shall  forward  to  you. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  CUNNINGHAM, 
EmjpJoyS  Hitrean  Animal  Indiutry, 

Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

In  coBBection  with  this  report  Colonel  CunniDgham  submitted  tlio 
foUowlDg  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Brazos  aud  Colorado 
Cattle  Association : 

Abilkkr,  Tkx.,  Xoremher  10,  1885. 

Sir  :  As  you  remember,  I,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  members  of  the  Brazos  and 
Colorado  Association,  was  appointed  a  committee  to  gatlicr  up  and  present  to  you  the 
facts  regarding  splenic,  Spanish,  or  so-called  Texas  fever,  as  it  afTected  tho  range  or 
ranch  cattle  within  the  boundaries  of  tJiis  association,  an  association  that  extends 
from  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Brazos  Biver  on  the  north  to  the  southern  limits  of  Colo- 
man  and  Runnels  Counties  on  the  south,  from  the  west  line  of  Eastland  County  on  the 
east  to  Martin  and  Howard  Counties  on  the  west,  embracing  the  counties  of  Stephen, 
Shackelford,  Jones,  Fisher,  Scurry,  Mitchell,  Garza,  Borden,  Martin,  Howard,  Midland, 
Nolan,  part  of  Tom  Green,  Runnels,  Taylor,  Callahan,  and  Colomau,  aud  covering  a 
cattle-range  belt  of  some  300  miles  east  and  west)  and  "200  miles  north  and  south,  and 
on  which  at  present  400,000  range  cattle  are  run.  The  climate  is  dry,  range  mest^uite, 
free  from  post-oak,  water  good,  altitudo  averaging  over  1,400  feet.  Cattle  raised  bore 
are  very  healthy  and  free  from  giving  off  any  contagious  diseases.  At  times  our  county 
has  been  charged  with  spreading  splenic  fever,  but  this,  when  traced  to  its  origin, 
has  invariably  shown  the  fever  originated  in  and  was  propagated  by  cattle  conjiiig 
from  the  coast  country.  Living  and  ranching  near  the  center  of  this  belt  in  Jones 
County  for  near  seven  years,  rnuuing  from  5,000  to  10,000  cuttle,  we  have  had  no 
trouble,  and  never  had  our  herd  or  young  cattle  from  it  suspicioned  as  spreading  fever 
wlien  sold  to  Northern  ranges ;  and  our  committee  know  as  well  as ycursctf  that  the 
Spanish  cattle  in  this  belt,  raised  on  our  ranges,  are  as  free  from  imparting  disoaso  of 
any  kind  as  any  cattle  on  the  ranges  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  or  Dakota.  In 
regard  to  acclimation  of  Northern  cattle  on  our  ranges,  we  acknowledge  the  sudden 
change  from  a  cold  to  a  sultry  climate  gives  a  slight  attack  of  acclimating  fever  simi- 
lar in  symptoms  to  splenic  fever,  yet  when  cattle  from  the  North — ^hi^h-grade  bulls  or 
ftdl  bloodft— are  brought  in  in  winter  and  j^roperly  cared  for  the  loss  is  very  light,  not 
exceeding  10  per  oont.  "VVe  and  our  association,  as  you  woU  know,  use  high  grade 
Heiefords  and  Shorthorn  bulls.  Our  grade  cattle  receive  and  are  liable  to  spienio 
fever  when  brought  in  summer  into  contact  with  coast  cattle.  The  above  covers  oa 
near  as  we  can  hurriedly  summarize  the  condition  in  our  ranges.  Auxious  like  your- 
self to  got  at  the  bottom  &cts  of  this  business,  we  wish  to  uphold  your  hands  in  mak- 
ing a  complete,  thorough,  and  impartial  statement  of  the  situation. 
Respectinlly  snbmittedi 

W.  J.  BRYAN. 
Chairman  of  Committee,  for  J,  W,  Kuen  and  J,  J,  JSitiaon, 

Hon.  S.  P.  Cunningham, 

Animal  Industry  Bureau  of  United  Statee, 
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Tho  lines  referred  to  by  Colonel  Cunningliam  in  his  report  will  be 
fonnd  on  the  accompanying  map,  and  are  numbered  to  correspond  with 
the  numbers  used  by  him. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Cunningham,  and  in 
that  of  the  committee  of  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  Association,  the  state- 
ments in  regaM  to  this  disease  are  general  and  apply  to  a  large  district 
of  country  without  any  definite  detailed  facts  in  support  of  them.  This 
difficulty  has  been  encountered  with  many  reports  received  from  the 
State  of  Texas.  Different  organizations  of  stockmen  and  different  indi- 
viduals have, different  ideas  as  to  the  location  of  the  infected  district  in 
the  State,  and  these  are  usually  presented  in  general  terms  as  conclu- 
sious  from  their  experience  in  the  country  referred  to.  It  is  evident 
that  a  definite  line  cannot  be  traced  from  such  information  as  this.  The 
opinions  of  difierent  individuals  will  vary,  and  that  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual, from  year  to  year,  according  to  his  experience  at  the  time.  The 
only  way  to  draw  a  definite  and  safe  line  of  demarkation  is  to  consider 
tho  definite  observations  of  cattlemen  as  to  the  effect  of  moving  cattle 
from  one  given  part  of  the  State  or  of  the  country  to  another  given  point. 
When  a  large  number  of  such  observations  are  collected  then  we  have 
reliable  data  upon  which  to  found  an  opinion  that  cannot  but  be  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  Believing  tiiis  to  be  true,  I  have  taken 
into  consideration  the  definite  statements  which  have  been  given  in 
full  above,  and  I  have  drawn  a  line  from  the  Red  to  the  Rio  Grande 
Rivers  in  such  a  position  that  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  the 
country  west  and  northwest  of  that  line  is  free  from  any  permanent  in- 
fection, and  the  native  cattle  from  it  may  be  safely  taken  to  any  part 
of  the  country  without  disseminating  the  contagion  of  Southern  fever. 
I  would  repeat  here  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  other  States,  that 
all  the  country  east  and  southeast  of  this  line  must  not  be  considered 
as  permanently  infected ;  undoubtedly  there  are  considerable  sections, 
possibly  whole  counties,  which  are  free  from  the  contagion  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  from  which  cattle  might  be  safely  taken  to  Northern  States. 

The  counties  most  likely  to  be  uninfected,  I  judge,  from  information 
received  from  the  leading  stockmen  of  Texas,  are  Shackelford,  Calla- 
han, Taylor,  Runnels,  Coleman,  Concho,  McCulloch,  San  Saba,  Mason, 
Llano,  Gillespie,  and  perhaps  others  which  are  of  a  more  or  less  moun- 
tainous character. 

Tho  line  which  is  drawn  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  prelimi- 
nary line,  based  upon  such  positive  information  as  we  have  been  able 
to  collect,  and  is  subject  to  revision  and  change  according  to  investi- 
gations which  may  be  made  in  the  future. 

In  case  the  National  Government  attempts  to  regulate  the  movement 
of  Texas  cattle  and  makes  a  distinction  between  the  infected  and  the 
uninfected  portions  of  the  State,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  ex- 
periments be  instituted  to  determine  from  what  counties  east  of  this  pre- 
liminary line  cattle  may  be  safely  taken  to  uninfected  sections  of  the 
country'.  The  quarantine  restrictions  of  Kansas  and  other  Western 
States  consider^  all  that  part  of  Texas  south  of  the  thirty-fourth  par- 
allel of  latitude  as  infected  and  the  cattle  from  all  this  part  of  the  State 
as  liable  to  disseminate  the  disease.  These  regulations  were  doubtless 
based  upon  the  most  authentic  information  that  could  be  obtained  at 
the  time,  but  it  seems  very  certain  from  the  facts  given  above  that  such 
a  division  of  the  State  does  great  injustice  to  many  of  the  western 
counties,  and  if  the  preliminary  line  which  I  have  indicated  should  be 
adopted  cattle  from  a  large  section  of  the  State  would  be  allowed  to  go 
anywhere  without  restrictions,  and  this  may  be  safely  done,  although 
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under  the  regulations  of  the  past  year  tliey  would  have  been  considered 
infected  cattle.  The  cattle  frora  ea«t  of  this  line  might  be  aIlowe<l  to 
go  into  other  States  and  Territories  as  usual,  provided  they  are  restricted 
to  well-defined  trails  and  are  not  allowe<l  to  go  upon  the  range^n  of  sus- 
ceptible cattle  until  three  months  have  elapsed  since  they  were  driven 
from  the  infected  country.  During  the  winter  months  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  any  restrictions. 

To  show  the  number  of  Texfis  cattle  west  of  this  preliminary  line  that 
may  be  allowed  to  move  anywhere  without  restrictions,  I  append  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  cattle  in  those  counties  assessed  for  the 
>'ear  1885,  as  compiled  frora  the  records  of  the  State  and  certified  to  by 
the  comptroller : 


County. 

Number. 

Coonty. 

Number. 

Andrewf  ....•••.•••••*.•..•••■••.•.••.. 

402 
46.414 
700 
22,201 
None. 
None. 
None. 

81. 140 
None. 

12.554 

39,767 

69,885 

None. 

None. 

None. 

106, 545 

40. 440 

24,010 

r.9.  202 

10.600 

725 

86.150 

:!.275 

6. 002 

15.874 

2.560 

46. 141 
None. 

7.094 
24.  709 
None. 
24,  OGO 

Hutohlnflon       ...........  ... 

31,700 

ArroMtronff  ..............  .............. 

Jonea — 

Kent 

30. 172 

Bailey...;. 

53.570 

Borden  ................................. 

King 

59,843 

BriHCOO... •••.......•.•.•..••.. ......... 

Knox  ....  *...•.•.....•...•••••••..«■•.. 

19,085 

CflmoD  .....•.•.••..••..••........• 

Lamb ...••........••.•••••....... 

6,700 
20,200 

f/Hhtro. ................................. 

I.<ipBCon)b  ....••.••........•••...»..... 

ChilUreBS 

Lubbot^k. . ......M... ........... ^..^^...r 

6,002 
None. 

Ooob  ran.......  •...........■•.•••.  ...... 

Lynn  .......•.••.....••.••..•....••.... 

Colliosni  worth 

Mortin 

8.177 

Cottle 

Moore 

MoUey 

OcLUtree 

None. 

Croflby 

81,233 

Dallam 

36.717 

I>aw»ion  .  ............... ..........  MM*. . 

Oldham 

7(1, 772 

Dearsiuith. .••...•••........... ......... 

Parmer .............. 

None. 

DinkoDA 

Pecoji  (two-thirds) 

38,644 

Doiiley  .....•.....•••..... 

El  Paeo 

Potter 

46,000 

Proeidio. ..•••......  .  .  .......  . 

73,975 
18,000 

PJghor ; . 

Kandoll 

Floyd 

KobertA 

220 

Gaines 

Scurry. ..  ............................. 

44,619 

Garsa 

Sheriuaxi  .............................. 

75 

Gray .......b........ 

Stonewall. 

59,640 

Hale ^ 

Swisher 

None. 

Hall    

Terrj^ .^... 

Tom  Qreen  <one<balO 

ICone. 

Hausford  ....••.••.••............•.•.... 

146,698 
17,860 
13, 043 

i-fanlemiui  ...•••••.•.......•.•••........ 

Wheeler     

llai-tley*. 

WUbarijer 

Ilaekell 

Yoakum 

None. 

Hemphill 

Total 

Hockley [[.'. 

1,557,603 

Howaitl ................................ 

As  the  total  number  of  cattle  assessed  in  Texas  for  the  year  1S85 
was  6,939,001,  it  will  l>e  seen  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  these  are  in  the 
district  west  of  the  preliminary  line  referred  to  above. 


THE  GAPE  DISEASE  OF  FOWLS. 

In  the  first  annual  report  of  this  Bureau  a  complete  translation  was 
given  of  M.  Megnin's  paper  on  the  syngam\is  irachealis  and  the  disease 
which  It  causes.  After  the  publication  of  that  report  Dr.  H.  D.  Walker, 
of  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
making  some  investigations  of  this  subject  which  had  led  him  to  con- 
clusions that  would  very  greatly  modify  the  generally  accepted  views 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  parasite  gains  access  \jo  the  body  of  the 
host,  and  also  in  regard  to  measures  of  prevention.  To  obtain  addi- 
tional light  upon  this  important  question  Dr.  Walker  was  employed  to 
repeat  his  experiments,  to  furnish  material  with  which  control  exper- 
iments might  bo  made  in  the  laboratory  of  this  Bureau,  and  to  sup- 


^.    T  1  '  Boter!     rulion      J  ^MUndoiph  \      CUy     j 


9'  ^^-    —  I 

'  T  John  \  \       Van 

raiiWmj  son   .p^^^   f         ^ 


■'^■^^^ML  Grant  brffer 

*°^,P*«   %  dark     ,1  .  1 

1^    -~^-\  \  Dallas  »Dor»«y  •'Lincoln    ! 

r  -^-^v-daf^*;;^,^;  iore.     j 
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Mfllw'        5  ^ --L.  V  . 

.yeita  \  Columbia 


TTHERN    CATTLE    FEVER 
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ply  a  complete  set  of  liis  microscopical  preparations  for  study.  We 
have  only  space  to  give  the  more  important  parts  of  this  work.  Dr. 
Walker,  believing  that  the  embryo  of  this  parasite  has  an  intermediate 
host  in  some  invertebrate,  living  on  the  infected  grounds,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  earth-worm  must  be  the  animal  in  question.  His 
experiuients  are  quoted  in  the  following  pages : 

Experiment  1. — On  September  29, 1883,  at  8.30  a.  m.,  a  chiok  abont  one  week  old  waa 
fed  ten  earth-worms  from  the  bare  spot  of  ground  by  the  side  of  the  coop  where  the 
chicks  had  the  gapes.  The  worms  were  carefully  waished  in  water  to  remove  all  the 
dirt  adhering  to  tnem,  which  might  contain  the  eggs  or  embrvos  of  syngamus.  On 
October  6,  at  7.30  a.  m.,  six  days  and  twenty ^three  hours  after  the  feeding,  I  obHerved 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  gapes.  On  October  7,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  eight  days  and  two 
hoprs  after  feeding  the  chick,  and  twenty-seven  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  I  killed  it  and  found  twenty-six  gape-worms. 

Experiment  2.~0n  October  9,  at  8  a.  m.,  another  chick  a  little  over  two  weeks  old,  was 
fed  four  earth-worms  from  the  same  place,  with  like  precautions.  At  the  same  time  of 
day,  on  the  10th,  it  was  fed  six  worms.  On  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th  and  15th,  it  was 
fed  ten  worms  daily.  At  the  same  time  from  the  first  feeding,  a  little  less  than  seven 
days,  it  had  the  gapes.  It  was  kiUed  in  eight  days,  and  twelve  gape- worms  found,  all 
\t\  the  trachea. 

Experimmt  3.-~Commencing  on  November  13,  three  chicks,  two  days  old,  were  fed 
earth-worms  from  my  garden,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  days,  respectively.  No  symptoms 
of  the  gapes  were  produced,  but  to  determine  positively,  the  one  fed  nine  days  was 
kiUed,  and  no  gape-worms  found.  This  experiment  shows  that  all  earth-worms  do 
not  contain  the  embryos  of  eynfamue.  To  confirm  this,  earth-worms  fh>m  the  same 
place  have  been  repeatedly  examined  with  the  micro8cox)e. 

Ejq^ment  4.— Two  mature  9}fnga'mi  were  broken  in  pieces  so  as  to  free  the  eggs. 
They  were  then  placed  on  the  surfiice  of  a  dish  filled  witn  dirt,  well  moistened  with 
water.  After  two  weeks,  some  earth-worms  were  placed  in  this  dish  and  allowed  to 
to  remain  ten  davs.  Thi^se  of  these  were  fed  to  a  chick,  which  was  carefully  watched 
for  two  weeks.  No  symptoms  of  gapes  were  discovered.  Evidently  the  embryos  had 
not  obtained  access  to  the  earth-worms  in  sufficient  numbers  to  produce  the  disease 
in  chicks. 

Experiments  5  and  6. — On  December  13,  two  chicks,  four  weeks  and  four  days  old, 
were  each  fed  six  earth-worms,  from  the  infected  spot,  with  the  same  precautions  as 
before.  On  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  the  feeding  of  six  worms  was  repeated,  making 
twenty-four  to  each  chick.  On  December  20,  about  seven  days  as  before,  thev  haa 
the  firat  symptoms  of  the  gapes.  One  was  killed  and  twenty-two  sjfngami  found. 
On  December  24,  eleven  days  from  the  feeding,  the  other  was  killed  and  sixteen  found. 
All  of  them  were  united  and  in  tbe  trachea.  None  were  found  in  the  lungs,  but  it  is 
probable  they  were  there,  and  want  of  experience  in  the  search  prevented  their  dis- 
covery. 

Experiments  7,  8,  and  9. — On  April  21, 1684,  fed  three  chicks  two  days  old,  each  five 
worms,  from  the  same  place  where  the  others  were  obtained.  Repeated  the  feedinc^ 
on  April  22.  23,  24,  25,  26,  and  27.  On  April  28,  about  seven  days  from  the  first  fee£ 
in^,  all  had  the  gapes.  One  was  killed  and  ejfngami  found  in  the  trachea,  also  three 
pairs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung,  and  one  pair  in  the  lower  part  of  the  right 
lung.  Continued  to  feed  the  two  remaining  chicks  earth-worms,  until  May  5,  jiist 
two  weeks  from  the  first  feeding,  when  one  was  killed  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea 
found  crowded  with  eyngami.  One  of  these  measured  seventh-eighths  of  an  iDoh 
in  length,  and  two  or  three  others  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  They  contained  fully 
developed  eggs,  as  did  also  the  excretions  of  the  chick  just  before  it  was  killed.  Tit  is 
proves  that  the  embryo  of  etfngamue  in  the  earth-worms  is  developed  to  maturity  in 
two  weeks  from  the  time  it  obtains  entrance  to  the  chick. 

Experiment  10. — On  July  16  fed  a  chick  ten  earth-worms,  and  repeated  the  feeding 
tor  nine  successive  days.  The  gapes  observed  on  the  seventh  day  as  usual.  On  July 
'3<>,  ten  days  from  the  first  feeding,  1  killed  this  chick  and  found  a  large  number  of 
Hiingami  in  the  trachea,  and  alsa  the  embryos  in  different  stages  of  growth  in  the 
luii^s. 

^periment  11.— In  order  to  see  if  Dr.  Megnin's  theory  was  correct,  that  the  epr;?s 
would  develop  within  the  fowl,  I  fed  a  chick,  about  three  weeks  old,  on  July  29.  tliit'o 
perfect  ayn^omi,  containing  many  thousands  of  eggs.  This  chick  was  oarefuliy  watclicd 
tor  five  weeks  and  no  symptoms  of  gapes  observed. 

Experiment  12.— Three  young  robins  {Tnrdue  migratovious)  in  the  nest,  fed  several 
infected  earth-\^orms  each  daily  for  twelve  days.  These  earth-worms  were  taken 
from  the  same  place  as  those  fed  the  chicks.  No  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  gapes 
wore  observed.  Two  of  them  were  killed  and  three  or  four  gape- worms  found  in  the 
trachea  of  each.    A  number  were  also  found  in  process  of  development  in  the  lungs. 
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These  birds  live  almost  entirely  on  eartli-worms  daring  a  part  of  the  year,  and  I 
wished  to  know  whether  they  wonld  serve  as  a  host  for  the  parasite,  and  thns  be  in- 
strumental in  spreading  the  disease.  The  trachea  of  robins  differs  from  that  of  poul- 
try in  its  size  and  anatomical  structure,  especially  at  its  lower  part,  where  the  last 
ring  dilates  and  forms  a  second  larynx.  J^fngami  generally  collect  £h)m  the  lower 
part  of  the  trachea  to  it«  middle,  and  the  gapes  is  simply  the  effort  of  the  bird  to  ob- 
tain more  air  through  this  passage,  which  is  obstructed  by  these  worms.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  birds  which  have  a  larger  trachea  wonld  harbor  a  greater  num- 
ber of  syngami  without  suffering  from  the  gapes.  We  see  this  is  the  case  in  chicks 
after  they  are  several  weeks  old,  for  tyngami  can  often  be  seen  in  their  windpipes  by 
opening  their  mouths  and  straightening  out  their  necks.  Several  worms  can  thus  be 
seen  in  large  chicks  with  very  little  embarrassment  to  respiration.  It  is  also  not  im- 
probable that  although  the  embryos  may  penetrate  the  oesophagus,  pass  to  the  lungs, 
and  thence  to  the  trachea,  the  greater  part  may  be  coughed  up  and  swallowed  before 
they  are  able  to  obtain  a  hold  on  its  mucous  membrane.  We  know  from  an  examina- 
tion of  chicks  that  very  many  of  them  are  thrown  off  in  this  way. 

Experiment  14.— On  Jnly  4,  at  5  p.  m.,  fed  a  chick  about  four  weeks  old  a  large  num- 
ber of  $yngamiUxst  hatched,  by  turning  the  water  containing  them,down  its  throat. 
On  July  11,  at  7  p.  m.,  this  chick  commenced  to  have  the  cou^h  or  sneeze  character- 
istic of  the  gapes.  July  12  coughs  much  more.  On  Jnly  13,  at  9  a.  m.,  eight  days 
and  sixteen  hours  after  the  feeling,  I  killed  the  chick  and  found  one  single  and 
twenty-nine  pairs  of  Byngamt 

Experiinent  15.~0n  August  14,  at  7  p.  m.,  fed  a  young  robin  just  from  the  nest  a 
large  number  of  embryo  $yngamif  hatched  in  water,  as  m  the  preceding  experiment. 
It  was  kept  in  a  cage,  hanging  under  a  tree,  and  fed  by  the  old  bird.  August  22 
(morning),  robin  has  some  symptoms  of  the  g[ape8,  such  as  rapid  breathing,  an  oc- 
casional gape  and  shako  of  the  head,  and  is  inclined  to  sit  on  its  perch  instead  of 
standing  up  as  usual.  August  23,  breathes  more  rapidly  and  is  evidentiy  <^uite 
sick.  August  2G,  continucR  to  grow  weaker  and  breathes  more  rapidly,  and  at  times 
gapes,  but  the  gaping  is  not  as  prominent  a  svmptom  as  in  the  case  of  chicks.  On 
the  morning  of  the  20th  the  robui  died,  the  fifteenth  day  from  the  feeding.  On  ex- 
amination three  fair-sized  syngami  were  found  in  the  trachea,  but  not  enough  to  fill 
it  up,  so  as  to  produce  much  gaping. 

Earth-worms  from  infected  localities  were  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Walker, 
in  order  that  we  might  confibmi  his  results : 

May  25.*-Thieo  chicks  were  fed  with  8  worms  each.  One  was  killed  June  4.  No 
evidence  of  syngames  in  the  entire  trachea.  Near  the  phai^nx  a  few  blood  extrava- 
sations on  the  cDSophageal  mucous  membrane  attracted  our  attention.  When  care- 
fully examined  several  smaU  nematode  worms  were  found  in  the  submucous  tissue, 
lilled  wi^h  ova.  They  were  not  coiled  up  but  lying  in  a  wavy  line.  Whether  these 
parasites  were  introduced  with  the  earth-worms  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  June  23, 
tlio  two  remaining  chicks  were  sot  free. 

July  1. — ^Two  chicks  were  fed  for  two  days  until  one  had  oaten  sixteen,  the  other 
eight  wonns.  July  7,  two  were  fed  until  each  had  consumed  twelve  worms.  July 
24.  symptoms  pointing  to  gapes  were  observed  in  two  of  these  four  chicks.  One  was 
lulled  July  2d,  and  three  pairs  of  adult  syngames  found  in  the  trachea.  The  other 
gaped  occasionally,  but  grow  very  fast.  It  was  killed  August  6,  and  one  pair  of  large 
syngames  found  attached  to  the  trachea. 

This  pair  was  torn  to  pieces  on  the  following  day,  and  the  mass,  in 
which  were  large  numbers  of  eggs,  kept  in  distilled  water.  On  August 
17  the  embryos  could  be  observed  moving  about  in  the  shell.  Two 
days  later  many  had  left  the  shell.  Thus  a  period  of  thirteen  days, 
with  an  average  temperature  of  80^  F.,  was  sufficient  for  their  develop- 
ment. When  placed  in  distilled  water  August  0,  the  stage  of  segmen- 
tation was  not  yet  passed.  Megnin  mentions  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
days  as  the  time  required  for  development  at  a  temperature  of  68^  to  77^ 
F.  The  temperature  of  our  laboratory  ranged  from  76^  F.  during  tbo 
day  to  880  F.  at  night. 

On  August  19,  three  chicks,  one  three  days  old,  and  two  over  a  week 
old,  were  fed  with  these  embryos  and  ripe  ova.  They  swere  suspended 
in  water  and  injected  down  the  oesophagus  with  the  aid  of  a  pipette, 
each  bird  receiving  about  fifty  individual. 

The  younger  chicks  died  on  the  Ist,  3rd,  and  Cth  of  September, 
respectively.    In  the  last  only  one  pair  of  syngames  was  found.    Of 
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the  two  older  chicks,  one  died  September  8,  without  any  worms  in  the 
trachea ;  the  other  was  killed  September  16,  no  worms  found. 

Thus  our  success  was  only  partial,  both  in  feeding  earth-worms  and 
embryo  of  syngames,  while  Dr.  Walker  obtained  very  positive  results 
with  both  modes  of  infection. 

The  foregoing  experiments  show  that  earth-worms  of  infected  places 
do  contain  the  embryo.  They  also  show  that  the  earth-worm  is  not  a 
necessary  host,  and  therefore  Megnin's  views  as  given  in  the  preceding 
report  remain  still  in  full  force.  The  embryo  is  without  doubt  present 
in  the  earth- worm  for  the  same  reason  that  particles  of  earth,  leaves, 
&c,  are  present.  The  earth-worm  in  boring  into  the  soil  must  fre- 
quently swallow  the  earth  that  lies  in  its  way,  as  pointed  out  by  Dar- 
win. That  ova  of  syngames  should  be  swallowed  in  this  way  is  quite 
natural ;  and  the  embryos  may  even  be  used  as  food,  and  in  that  case 
killed  before  they  leave  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  earth-worm.  So 
that  the  question  whether  earth-worms  are  really  injurious  to  farmers 
in  eating  ova  or  embryos  of  syngames  can  hardly  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative  from  these  experiments.  To  Dr.  Walker,  however,  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  pointed  out  the  interesting  fact  that  earth-worms 
of  infected  grounds  may  produce  the  disease  in  chicks  which  feed  upon 
them. 

Dr.  Walker  examined  the  alimentary  canal  of  infected  earth-worms 
carefully  and  found  therein  parasites  which  he  believes  were  the  em- 
bryos of  Syngamus  irachealis.  We  examined  a  number  of  worms  sent 
by  him  very  carefully,  but  failed  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  any 
embryo  smaller  than  the  nematodes,  which  were  quite  uniformly  present 
in  the  body  cavity  and  inhabit  the  segmental  organs.  These  measured 
about  .5°^  (.02  inch)  in  length.  Dr.  Walker  gives  the  length  of  the 
smaller  embryo  as  .0118  inch.  A  certain  gregarina  (O.  agilis  t)  was  also 
frequently  observed. 

Dr.  Walker  also  tried  artificial  culture  of  the  embryos  which  he  ob- 
tained from  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  earth-worm.  For  this  purpose 
he  used  blood  serum,  into  which  they  were  placed  and  then  kept  in  an 
incubator.  The  blood  serum  was  changed  every  day.  Some  worms 
died  within  two  days;  others  lived  for  five  or  six  days,  during  which 
period  he  observed  some  to  molt.  The  rapidity  with  which  blood  serum 
decomposes  at  a  high  temperature,  the  toxic  effects  of  the  products  of 
putrefaction,  and  the  poverty  in  respirable  oxygen  of  this  medium  make 
such  experiments  difficult  of  execution  and  uncertain  in  results. 

Dr.  Walker  suggests  that  the  earth-worms  of  infected  poultry-yards 
be  destroyed.  To  do  this  the  ground  is  to  be  covered  with  lime,  salt, 
or  ashes,  of  which  substances  he  prefers  the  salt. 

As  to  the  possibility  or  desirability  of  exterminating  the  earth-worms 
from  i)oultry-yards  where  gapes  exist  among  the  fowls,  the  experiments 
made  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor  so  definite  in  their  results  as 
tx)  admit  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  That  chicks  may  contract  gapes 
by  feeding  upon  earth-worms  that  contain  the  embryos  of  Syngamus  is 
demonstrated,  but  it  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  this  is  not  the  only 
way  by  which  this  parasite  gains  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  chick. 
To  destroy  earth-worms  Dr.  Walker  recommends  saturating  the  earth 
of  poultry-yards  with  a  solution  containing  1  or  2  pounds  of  salt  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  All  interested  in  this  subject  should  carefully  read,  in 
in  connection  with  the  present  remarks,  the  details  of  the  measures  of  pre- 
vention suggested  by  M.  Megnin  (First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  pp.  292-205);  and  in  case  of  failure  to  arrest  the 
disease  by  these  measures,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  destroy  the 
earth-worms  according  to  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Walker. 
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VERMINOUS  BRONCHITIS  IN  CALVES  AND  LAMBS,  AND  ITS 
TREATMENT  BY  TRACHEAL  INJECTIONS. 

The  occasional  appearance  of  the  disease  known  as  luug-wonn  dis- 
easein  cattle  and  sheep,  alsocalled  verminous  bronchitis,  the  husk,  hoose, 
parasitic  bronchitis,  phthisis  pulmonalis  verminalis,  renders  it  impor- 
tant to  put  together  whatever  facts  are  known  at  present  concerning?  the 
nature,  cause,  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  primary  seat  of  the 
affection  being  the  lungs,  the  disease  might,  on  superficial  examination, 
be  confounded  with  the  far  more  dangerous  uisease  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
unless  the  symptoms  and  the  means  of  diagnosis  daring  life,  as  well  as 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  lungs  on  poH  morteni  examination,  be 
carefully  noted.  The  life  history  of  the  parasites  thatare  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  not  yet  fully  known,  although  upon  it  depends  the  most  im- 
portant kind  of  treatment — that  of  prevention.  The  following  pages 
contain  the  most  advanced  views,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  near 
future  will  convert  these  views  into  absolute  facts  upon  which  a  ra- 
tional prophylaxis  may  be  based.  The  disease  attacking  sheep  and 
goats  is  due  to  a  nematode  worm,  Strongylus  Jilaria  ;  the  parasite  at- 
tacking calves,  Strongybis  micrurits,  also  found  in  the  horse  and  ass,  is 
closely  related  to  the  former.  A  third  form,  common  in  swine,  Strongy- 
lu$  paradoxus  J  doas  not  appear  to  cause  any  serious  disturbances  in  swine. 
In  an  apparently  healthy,  fat  pig,  which  was  killed  at  the  experimental 
station  last  year  for  another  purpose,  plugs  of  these  worms  were  found 
in  the  smaller  bronchi,  enveloped  in  mucus.  In  a  severe  case  of  swine 
plague,  these  same  worms  were  found  in  the  lungs  plugging  some  of  the 
smaller  tubes.  The  lungs  themselves  were  not  hepatized,  however,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  swine  plague,  the  lesions  being  limited  mainly  to 
the  large  intestine.  Recently  this  parasite  was  found  by  A.  Koch  (Die 
Nematoden  der  Schafiunge^  1883)  to  infest  in  large  numbers  the  bronchi 
of  sheep  in  an  epidemic  of  verminous  bronchitis.  The  same  observer 
also  describes  another  parasite  found  in  the  lungs  of  sheep,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  was  characterized  by  nodular  elevations  on  the  surface 
of  the  lungs  containing  large  numbers  of  hair-like  worms  {Pseudaliw 
ovis  pulmonalis). 

The  disease  depends,  according  to  most  authorities  upon  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  soil,  and  is  therefore  most  prevalent  in  low-lying, 
swampy  pastures  containing  pools  of  stagnant  water.  Years  of  abun- 
dant rains  are  said  to  favor  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  for  the  same 
reason.  Epizootics  have,  however,  been  observed  in  elevated  regions, 
and  in  England  it  is  asserted  that  hill  farms  sufi'cr  most  from  ravages 
of  Strongylus  Jilaria^  the  lung- worm  of  sheep.  Davaine,  eliminating  the 
influence  of  moisture  entirely,  states  that  the  only  constant  features 
of  the  disease  are  age  and  season.  It  is  probable  that  outbreaks  in 
elevated  regions  are  exceptional  and  due  to  special  causes.  Young  ani- 
mals, calves  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  old,  and  lambs,  are  most 
prone  to  suffer,  yet  cases  have  occurred  in  which  adult  animals  have 
Iwen  attacked.  Roll  reports  the  disease  in  a  cow  eight  years  old.  It 
is  common  during  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  although  not  limiteil 
to  this  period. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  disease  symptoms  are  much  alike  in  lambs  and  calves,  both  being 
due  to  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  smaller  air-passages.  They  begin 
to  appear  in  lambs  and  yearlings,  when  driven  to  ])asture  inspriiig  and 
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fall,  in  the  form  of  a  severe  bronchial  catarrh.  There  is  difficulty  in 
breathing  and  a  severe  gasping,  spasmodic  cough.  .  The  cough  gener- 
ally comes  on  when  the  herd  is  driven  to  pasture.  During  the  parox- 
ysms, masses  of  mucus  are  occasionally  discharged,  with  great  effort, 
which  contain  eggs,  embryos,  and  adult  forms  of  the  parasite.  With 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  these  symptoms,  emaciation  goes  on  in  spite 
of  continued  appetite.  Ancnemia  appears  characterized  by  a  paleness  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  abdomen  becomes  enlarged,  the 
eyes  become  dim;  in  sheep  the  wool  comes  away.  Swelling  may  ap- 
pear under  the  abdomen,  at  the  joints,  and  under  the  jaws.  Death  from 
general  debility  finally  terminates  the  gradual  loss  of  vital  ])owcrs. 
Somutimea  the  general  plugging  up  of  the  smaller  bronchi  may  bring 
about  snil'ocation  during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  The  disease  in 
Iambs,  which  is  apt  to  be  more  severe  in  fall,  may  disappear  in  the  spring 
in  milder  cases.  A  French  observer  reports  in  an  outbreak  in  calves 
the  preitenoe  of  a  painful  cough,  coming  on  in  veritable  paroxysms,  fur 
more  violent  than  in  simple  bronchitis,  and  frequently  leading  to  sullo- 
cation.  Respiration  is  increased  in  frequency,  the  conjunctiva  in- 
jected, the  head  extended  on  the  neck,  the  n^outh  opened  widely,  and  the 
tongue  protruded  to  obtain  air.  The  discharges  from  nose  and  mouth 
contain  parasites. 

The  disease  may  last  from  two  to  four  months  and  the  prognosis  is 
usually  bad.  Cases  of  suspected  vermilions  bronchitis  which  die  within 
a  few  days  after  the  first  appearancie  of  symptoms  ought  to  arouse  sus- 
picion and  direct  attention  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  lungs  and 
body  generally  immediately  after  death. 

The  above  brief  description  of  symptoms  evidently  refers  to  severe 
cases.  The  intensity  of  the  disease  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
parasi ties  which  have  found  lo<lgment  in  the  lungs.  In  this  disease, 
therefore,  all  grades  of  severity  may  be  met  with  and  many  of  the 
symptoms  above  enumerated  may  be  entirely  absent. 

DIAONOSIS. 

In  connection  with  a  careful  examiucation  of  the  symptoms  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  examine  with  a  lens,  or  the  naked  eye  if  a  lens^be  not  at 
lumd,  the  mucus  discharged  from  nose  and  mouth.  The  adult  worms 
will  appear  as  small,  white,  interlaced  filaments,  like  shreds  of  lint  or 
white  hair.  Placed  in  tepid  water,  these  often  execute  vermicular  move- 
ments. The  a<lult  forms,  especially  the  females  crowded  with  eggs, 
appear  like  masses  of  coarse,  white  linen  thread. 

POST  MOUTBM  APPBABANOES. 

Tn  an  examination  of  the  body  of  lambs  and  calves  which  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease  there  will  be  found,  besides  absence  of  fat,  eflf'usion 
of  serum  into  the  i)ericanlial,  thoracic,  and  i)eritoneal  cavities,  the  usual 
concomitant  of  great  debility.  The  lungs  are  pale  red,  often  nodular 
and  adherent  to  the  chest-wall.  In  places  the  lung  tissue  is  solidified 
and  sinks  in  water.  The  mucous  mcjmbrano  of  the  bronchi  is  inflamed 
and  thickened  in  patches;  sometimes  there  are  blood  extravasations  and 
ulcerations.  The  bronchi  are  often  enlarged  or  saccular.  The  parasites 
themselves  are  found  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  often  rolled  up  into 
masses  which  occupy  the  recesses  or  sacs  above  mentioneil,  or  plug  up 
completely  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  bronchi.    In  the  larger  divisions 
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elevations  or  swellings  are  sometimes  met  with  made  up  of  nests  of 
strongyli. 

In  the  case  of  a  cow  which  had  suffered  for  months,  and  finally  died 
from  suffocation,  Anacker,  quoted  by  Ziirn  {Die  Schmarotzer^  d&c,  p. 
274),  describes  the  lungs  as  follows : 

Broncbi  filled  with  bundles  of  wonDS  enveloped  in  a  viscid,  bloody  mncns.  The 
mucoos  membrane  presented  the  appearance  of  a  catarrhal  Inflammation.  It  was 
much  reddened  and  studded  with  hemorrhagic  points  and  patches.  Lungs  oedema- 
tons.  Much  serum  flowed  on  cutting  into  them.  Some  lobules  were  inflated  and 
slightly  inflamed.  Most  were  hepatized  or  solidified  and  surrounded  by  strips  of  tissue 
infiltrated  with  serum,  so  that  they  represented  small  oblong  fields  in  which  the 
alveoli,  filled  with  pus,  wore  recognizable  as  small  gray  nodules  projecting  sligbtly 
above  the  cut  surface.    The  thorax  and  pericardium  contained  much  serum. 

Several  calves  affected  with  lung- worms  were  received  at  the  experi- 
mental station  October  21.  One  of  them  was  killed  for  examination 
October  20.  During  its  stay  at  the  station  there  were  no  marked  indi- 
cations of  pulmonary  disease,  excepting  a  cough,  which  slowly  decreased 
in  severity.  There  was  no  discharge  from  the  nose,  no  difficulty  in 
breathing.  Physical  examination  revealed  local  loss  of  resonance  and 
increased  crepitation. 

The  lungs  (Plates  III,  IV)  had  a  normal  appearance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  irregular  patches  of  a  dark-red  color,  more  numerous  pos- 
teriorly where  the  pleura  was  also  much  clouded.  On  removing  them 
from  the  thorax  no  adhesions  could  be  detected.  The  posterior  half  of 
both  lungs,  however,  was  found  doughy,  not  fully  collapsed.  Large 
masses  of  hepatized  tissue  were  wedged  in  and  bounded  by  normal  tis- 
sue. The  solidified  portions  were  of  a  deep-red  flesh  color,  with  paler 
points  scattered  through  it,  representing  the  finest  bronchioles.  This 
tissue  sank  immediately  when  placed  in  water.  There  was  no  hyper- 
trophy of  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  On  slitting  open  the 
smaller  bronchi  bundles  of  adult  worms  were  seen,  almost  filling  up  the 
lumen  of  the  tubes.  The  worms  were  arranged  parallel  with  one  an- 
other, a  few  projecting  from  the  opening  of  each  smaller  bronchus  into 
the  larger  tube.  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  2.)  The  mucous  membrane  of  these 
tubes  was  pale  and  covered  wiUi  a  very  slight  amount  of  mucus. 

Portions  of  the  lung  were  placed  in  the  refrigerator  over  night  and 
examined  on  the  following  day,  when  the  cut  ends  of  the  bronchi  were 
found  crowded  with  worms  partly  extruded.  It  was  thonght  that  the 
absence  of  respiration  induced  an  outward  migration  of  the  worms  and 
might  explain  the  crowed  condition  of  the  larger  bronchi.  Of  all  the 
worms  examined  the  caudal  extremity  was  turned  towards  the  trachea, 
however. 

Scrapings  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  and  from  the 
cut  surface  of  the  hepatized  regions  contained  ova  and  active  embryos. 
The  embryos  within  the  ova  moved  at  intervals,  proving  that  they  were 
nearly  prepared  to  leave  the  shell.  The  bronchi  containing  the  para- 
sites were  quite  uniformly  surrounded  with  hepatized  tissue.  The 
bronchi  penetrating  healthy  lobes  were  found  empty. 

In  the  disease  of  lambs  recently  minutely  described  by  A.  Koch  {loe. 
cit)  the  surface  of  the  lungs  is  studded  with  ten  to  thirty  yellowish 
nodular  elevations  varying  from  tiio  size  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  walnut 
and  elastic  to  the  touch.  Smaller  nodules  about  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed 
usually  accompany  the  others,  but  are  situated  near  the  borders  of  the 
lungs.  On  section  these  nodules  are  observed  to  represent  modified  air- 
cells  filled  with  a  milky  fluid,  and  containing  small,  hair-like,  interlacing, 
filamentous  worms  scarcely  distinguishable  with  the  naked  eye.    Under 
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the  miscroscopo  large  numbers  of  eggs  aDd  living  embryos  arc  also 
foand.  These  nodular  elevations  have  been  described  by  other  authors 
in  connection  with  various  forms  of  verminous  bronchitis,  but  it  now 
seems  probable  that  they  are  i)roduced  by  but  one  kind  of  parasite 
{Psetidalius  ovis.pulmonalis). 

DESGBIPTION  OF  THE  PARASITES. 

The  lung- worm  of  cattle  is  described  by  Schneider  (Monographic  der 
Nematodm)  as  follows : 

Strongylus  micrurus,  Meli]i8.~Male,  35"™  (1.4  iuolios);  female,  GO"""  (2.4  inches) 
mouth  rouud,  witUoatDoticeablopapillffi ;  cuticle  (uaootli;  vulva  IS"*'"  (.7  inch)  from 
caudal  extremity.  ViyiporoDB.  Bursa  small,  round.  Posterior  i^ays  three  notches  of 
the  extremity  of  the  common  trunk.  Middle  rays  biugle.  Anterior  rays  separate. 
Spicula  short  and  strong,  colored  deep  hrowu. 

A  number  of  lung- worms  received  recently  at  the  laboratory  from  the 
West  were  measured  and  of  three  of  the  adult  males  the  dimensions  were 
40*°"*,  60"*™,  and  53°^,  respectively.  This  would  make  tbe  average 
length  at  least  45*"™  (1.8  inches).  Two  adult  females  measured  55»"°»  and 
65"°»,  respectively.  The  width  of  the  body  in  both  sexes  was  from  .4*"»" 
to  .6"^  (.016  to  .02  inch) ;  the  ova  within  the  uterus,  and  containing  ma- 
tured embryos,  were  .08"*°*  long  and  .05°^  wide.  (For  drawings  made 
from  these  specimens,  see  Plate  Y,  with  description.) 
.  The  strongyli  removed  from  the  lungs  of  the  calf  at  the  experimental 
station  were  found  somewhat  shorter.  Of  ten  males  the  average  length 
was  about  37"™  (1.6  inches) ;  ten  females  averaged  about  47™"*  in  length, 
or  almost  2  inches.  The  embryos  of  the  lungs  measured  about  .3******  in 
length  (about  .012  inch)  and  .018******  (.0007  inch)  in  thickness.  Those 
hatched  from  ripe  ova  a  day  later  were  of  the  same  dimensions.  The 
ova  were  about  .05******  (.002  inch)  wide  and  .09******  (.0036  inch)  long.*  The 
adult  worms  within  the  bronchi  were  kept  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours 
in  the  refrigerator  at  a  temperature  of  50^  to  65°  F.,  and  very  few  mani- 
festo any  movements.  After  a  few  hours'  sojourn  in  a  normal  salt  so- 
lution in  the  incubator  at  a  temperature  of  98°  to  100^  F.,  most  of  them 
exhibited  very  active  movements.  A  large  number  of  ripe  ova  were 
placed  in  temperatures  of  about  60^,  65^,  and  76^  F.,  respect!  velyj  within 
twenty-four  hours  very  few  of  the  embryos  of  the  lirst  lot  Lad  left  the 
shell,  while  a  large  number  were  found  hatched  and  livelv  in  the  third 
lot. 

The  most  common  lung- worm  of  sheep  is  described  by  the  same  author 
as  follows : 

Strongylus  filaria^  K.— Male  25™"  (1  inch  J.  Female  70"™  (2.75  inches).  BIou  tb  round. 
Head  rounded,  without  noticeable  papillsB.  Cuticle  with  numerous  longitudinal 
ridges.  Vulva  30""  (1.2  inches)  from  toe  caudal  extremity.  Ovaries  symmetrically 
directed,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  Uterus  lilled  with  free  embrvos.  Bursa  long. 
Three  dorsal  rays,  also  shallow  notches.  Ventral  rays  separated.  Spicula  short  aud 
very  thick,  dark  brown.    (Plat«  VI,  Figs.  5  and  6.) 

These  two  species  are  very  closely  related,  but  are  dcfiuitely  distin- 
guishable by  the  different  situation  of  the  vulva,  and  the  absence  of  all 
cuticular  ridges  in  the  former. 

The  (Bsophagus  of  Strongylus  filaria  is  about  1.6™™  (.06  inch)  long,  with 
a  bulb-like  enlargement  at  its  junction  with  intestine  into  which  its  bell- 
shax>ed  terminal  portion  projects.  The  intestine  extends  as  a  brownish 
tube  through  the  entire  body.    The  vulva  shows  as  two  projecting  lips. 

*  The  discrepancy  in  length  between  this  and  the  other  lot  of  ova  is  explained  when 
we  consider  that  the  former  were  measured  ireah. 
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Very  characteristic  are  the  two  hollow,  dark  spicnla,  ajbout  .5^^  (.02 
inch)  long ;  eggs,  oval,  .1^™  (.004  inch)  long,  .06  ™"*  (.024  inch)  broad. 
Embryos  .5*"»"  (.02  inch)  long,  and  .02'»"»  (.0008  inch)  in  diameter.  Tail 
slender,  slightly  curved,  pointed.  The  head  has  a  characteristic  cup- 
ular  projection. 

The  lung- worm,  found  frequently  in  pigs  without  causing  much  dam 
age,  but  also  in  sheep,  where  it  is  said  to  cause  at  times  severe  bron- 
chitis, deserves  on  this  account  a  x)assing  notice.    It  is  briefly  describt'd 
as  follows  (loc.  cit,) : 

Slrongylus  paradospuB,  Mehlia.— Male  20«»n  (.79  inch).  Female  30»"™  to  OO"""  (l/i 
inclies,  to  1.28  inch).  Mouth  BorrouDded  hy  six  lobes.  The  two  lateral  ones  lar^ast. 
Vulva  near  auus  projecting,  surrounded  by  a  vesicle  or  bladder-like  body,  visible  to 
the  uakoil  eye.  Caudal  end  of  male,  at  the  base  of  bursa,  curve<l  toward  the  ventral 
as|,icct.  Bursa  with  numerous  folds;  it  caonot  be  spread  without  tearing;,  bence  no 
description  possible.     (Plate  VI,  Figs.  1  and  2.) 

The  male  is  provided  with  two  very  long  spicula,  measuring  2.5"»''*  (.1 
inch)  outside  of  the  body.  They  are  hollow,  tubular,  and  neatly  marked 
with  transverse  bands. 

The  hair-wonn  (Plate  VI,  Figs.  3  and  4)  which  produces  the  tubercular 
uodules  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  in  sheep  (Fseuduliiis  ovis  pulmonalin) 
may  be  briefly  described  as  cylindrical  in  shape,  20"»°»  to30«"*  (.79  inch  to 
1.2 'inch)  long,  .05°»">  to  .07°«»  (.002  inch  to  .0028  inch)  thick,  the  female 
being  longer  than  the  male.  The  caudal  i»ortion  of  the  botly  of  the 
male  is  wound  up  in  close  spirals ;  that  of  the  female  is  wavy.  Mouth- 
corolla-shaped,  with  four  membranous  lips.  It  contains  a  boring  appa- 
ratus resembling  a  flr  cone.  The  caudal  end  of  the  male  is  cleft  and  pro- 
vided with  two  equal,  arched,  dark -brown  »[)iculeA.  The  free  end  of  each 
is  divided  into  two  spines,  toothed  veutrally.  This  latter  worm  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  other  forms  describeil  by  its  attenuated 
form,  the  absence  of  a  distinct  bursa  and  the  bifid  spicules.  Strongylus 
paradoxus  is  readily  singled  out  by  its  peculiar  bladder-like  attachment 
in  the  female,  and  the  very  long,  hooked  spicula  in  the  male.  The  re- 
maining two  species  (Strongylus  micrurus  and  Strongylus  filaria)  are  very 
much  ahke,  but  rhe  nabitat  will  serve  as  a  means  of  distinction,  if  the 
microscopical  characters  cannot  be  studied. 

The  complete  life  history  of  the  various  lung-worms  is  still  a  matter 
of  speculation  among  helminthologists.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
moile  of  life  of  the  embryos  and  larvae  before  their  final  establishment 
in  the  trachea  of  domestic  animals  would  guarantee  better  means  of 
prevention. 

In  regard  to  the  Strongylus  filaria  of  sheep,  Leuckart  describes  the 
embryos  discharged  with  the  mucus  as  quite  well  characterized  by  a 
button-like  projection  at  the  cephalic  extremity.  They  remain  alive  in 
moist  earth  for  weeks.  They  may  even  dry  out  and  still  assume  their 
activity  on  the  addition  of  water.  They  molt  in  about  two  weeks,  and 
die  soon  after.  Lambs  fed  with  molting  embryos  failed  to  take  the  dis- 
ease. Four  sheep  fed  at  different  times  with  bronchial  mucus  contain- 
ing numerous  embryos,  remained  well.  Leuckart,  therefore,  concludes 
that  the  embryos,  after  being  discharged  from  the  lungs,  probably  in- 
vade some  invertebrate,  such  as  insect  or  snail,  and  there  attain  twice 
their  original  length  before  they  are  capable  of  becoming  matured  when 
taken  up  by  ruminants.  He  does  not  share  the  views  of  some  who  main- 
tain that  the  disease  is  communicable  directly  from  one  animal  to  an- 
other. In  other  words,  the  contact  of  the  sick  with  the  healthy  is  not 
dangerous. 

Most  of  the  authorities  of  to-day  seem  to  accept  this  view,  and  it  cer- 
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tainly  bas  more  in  its  favor  tban  the  opposite.    A  few,  especially  among 
the  Frencb,  adliere  to  tbe  belief  of  its  communicability. 

Tbelife  bistory  of  tliesc  lung-worms  may  be  summarized  briefly  as 
follows:  The  adult  sexually  mature  worms  in  tbe  tracbea  and  brouciii, 
or  alveoli  irtteudalhis  ovis  pulmonalis),  produce  a  large  number  of  ova, 
wbicb  finally  set  free  living  embryos.  These  are  discharged  with  the 
mucus  and  probablj'  enter  some  invertebrate  as  a  mediate,  host  to  un- 
dergo further  development.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  fiiuil 
host,  through  the  food  and  drinking  water,  they  migi^ate  back  to  the 
pharynx  and  thence  into  the  air  passages,  where  they  assume  the  axlult 
form  and  set  up  constant  irritation  leading  to  bronchitis.  Kuminants 
may  be  more  readily  affected  in  this  way,  because  the  food  is  r<auriu*ti 
to  the  mouth  and  with  it  any  embryos  which  are  thus  at  liberty  to  enter 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  througli  the  larynx. 

TREATMENT. 

Freventive  measures, — The  most  important  phase  of  treatment  is  un- 
doubtedly the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  These  rules  will  vary  according  as  we  believe  the  diseivse  di- 
rectly communicable  from  one  animal  to  another  or  not.  Presumptive 
evidence  leans  towards  the  latter  view,  but  it  will  be  safest  to  remove 
the  sick  from  the  healthy,  if  that  be  possible.  This  will  prevent  the 
contamination  of  the  stables  and  pastures  with  the  mucous  discharges 
that  are  known  to  contain  the  parasites.  The  latter,  if  not  immediately 
dangerous,  are  potefttially  so,  and  when  their  development  is  completed 
the  places  where  the  embryos  have  been  deposited  may  become  potent 
sources  of  evil.  In  large  herds,  where  strict  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  preventive  measures,  destrnction  of  the  diseased  animals  and  anni- 
hilation of  the  lungs  and  other  diseased  organs  and  products  by  fire  or 
some  chemical  agent  is  without  doubt  the  safest  and  most  profitable 
coarse  in  the  end. 

On  contaminated  pastures  the  parasites  are  probably  taken  up  in  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  disease  in  lambs  may  be  avoided  eitlier  by 
keej^ing  them  in  the  stables  or  by  giving  them  plenty  of  water  to  drink 
before  they  are  driven  to  pasture,  so  that  they  will  not  be  forced  to  seek 
the  stagnant  pools,  the  usual  abode  of  parasites.  Some  food  may  be 
given  with  the  water. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  there  is  much  risk  in  pasturing  lambs  or 
calves  on  old  pastures  after  adult  stock,  and  that  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
them  on  young  grasses  and  on  high  ground. 

Spinola  a<lvit!es,  in  addition,  the  use  of  anthelmintic  substances  for 
lambs  in  spring  and  early  summer  which  act  injuriously  on  the  para- 
sites in  the  stomach.  A  favorite  formula  of  his,  which  has  found  its 
way  into  most  veterinary  works,  is  the  following: 

Wormwood  and  calamus  root,  each  2  pounds. 
Tansy  root,  burnt  bones  (animal  charcoal  T),  each  1  pound. 
Sulphate  of  bron,  3  ounces. 

Make  into  a  powder  and  mix  with  ground  oats  as  a  lick,  each  lamb  to  receive  about 
one-half  ounce. 

Finally,  in  adopting  preventive  measures,  the  destruction  of  the  para- 
site must  be  the  chief  end  in  view,  and  while  this  is  being  done  suscepti- 
ble animals  must  be  kept  away  from  places  where  the  parasites  are  sup- 
posed to  be.  With  these  two  rules  constantly  in  mind  the  disease  may 
be  kept  in  check.  All  fodder  soiled  by  discharges  should  be  burnt,  in- 
fected stables  carefully  cleaned ;  pastures  should  be  drained  to  remove 
all  stagnant  pools  ^  streams  of  running  water  should  be  kept  perfectly 
pure. 
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The  above  measures  have  reference  to  the  safety  of  nninfected  ani- 
mals. The  treatment  to  be  resorted  to  when  the  existence  of  vermin- 
ous bronchitis  has  been  determined,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  destroy 
the  diseased  animals,  must  be  directed,  first,  towards  supporting  the 
strength  of  the  animal,  and  second,  towards  the  destruction  of  the  para- 
sites. 

Good  nourishing  food  is  therefore  always  indicated.  A  recent  writer 
suggests  the  tise  of  garlic,  which  Megnin  found  so  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  the  gapes.  (See  First  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  p.  294.)  This  should  be  mixed  with  the  food.  Medi- 
cal treatment  has  been  of  various  kinds.  The  internal  administration 
of  remedies  has  been  much  employed,  together  with  the  inhalation  of 
volatile,  irritant  substances,  supposed  to  have  a  direct  toxic  action  upon 
the  parasites.  lately,  the  method  of  injecting  liquids  into  the  trachea 
has  been  suggested,  and  veterinarians  are  very  hopeful  of  its  success- 
ful application  in  the  future.  First,  as  regards  internal  remedies,  the 
following  mixture  seems  to' enjoy  considerable  favor  among  European 
veterinarians : 

Grams. 

Asafodtida 30 

Empyreomatiooilof  Chabert 00 

Mucilage  , 500 

One  teaapoonfnl  dally  in  milk.  * 

The  oil  of  Chabert,  however,  is  not.  in  the  market  in  this  country, 
making  the  formula  useless.  Among  other  remedies,  creosote  has  been 
given  diluted  in  water,  63  grams  (about  2  ounces  by  weight)  being 
distributed  to  100  sheep.  Benzine  and  picrato  of  potash  are  among 
those  recommended.  Eecently  a  writer  {BecueU  de  MSd.  V4t.j  1884,  p. 
26)  reports  recovery  of  160  cases  of  verminous  bronchitis  in  calves  dur- 
ing a  period  of  three  years  under  the  following  treatment  : 

Give,  according  to  size,  10  to  15  centi-grams  (1.5  to  2.3  grains)  of 
sulphate  of  strychnia  daily  in  water.  This  quantity  must  be  divided 
into  three  or  four  doses,  as  strychnia  is  very  poisonous.  In  addition  to 
this,  from  10  to  15  grams  (2^  to  4  drachms)  of  sulphide  of  calcium  are 
given  in  oats  or  bran. 

To  attack  the  parasites  directly  in  the  air-passages  inhalations  and 
fumigations  have  been  much  resorted  to. 

The  affected  animals  are  placed  in  a  closed  building  and  the  medi- 
cines vaporized  by  means  of  heat  This  can  be  accomplished  by  pour- 
ing them  upon  heated  stones  or  iron.  Crude  carbolic  acid  and  tar  have 
been  employed  in  this  manner.  Certain  other  recommended  substances, 
among  them  turpentine  and  ether,  which  are  inflammable,  must  be  used 
with  care,  and  ordinarily  are  converted  into  vapor  without  the  use  of 
heat.  Sulphur  may  be  burned  in  an  iron  receptacle.  In  these  fumiga- 
tions care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  prove  too  irritating  to  tbc 
air-passages.  Several  fumigations  must  usually  be  practiced  to  be  of 
any  benefit.  Strebel  recommends  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  turpentine 
and  thirty  parts  of  ether,  to  be  dropped  into  the  nostrils  of  the  affected 
animal.  Knowing  the  irritating  effects  of  ether  on  the  mucous  mem 
branes,  it  is  questionable  whether  such  treatment  would  accomplish 
anything  beyond  causing  severe  coughing. 

TEACnEAL  INJECTIONS. 

Probably  the  most  promising  medication  which  is  now  being  tried  is 
the  direct  injection  into  the  trachea  of  liquid  medicines  known  to  have 
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a  destructive  action  upon  the  parasit<5s.  Tlic  medicines  thus  introduced 
have  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  parasites  directly  before  tliey 
are  all  absorbed  by  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  may  have  even  a  secondary  effect  after 
their  absorption  if  they  are  naturally  thrown  off  bj'  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  air  passages  and  the  epithelium  of  the  alveoli,  whi^h  is  the 
case  with  most  volatile  substalices. 

The  method  of  tracheal  injections  was  first  tried  by  Gohier  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  after  learning  experimentally  that 
cousiderable  quantities  of  liquid  can  be  introduced  into  the  trachea 
without  producing  suffocation.  Delafond  some  years  after  conducted 
some  experiments  to  determine  the  absorptive  power  of  the  air-i)a8sagcs. 
He  found  that  mucilaginous  decoctions,  solutions  of  sugar  or  honey, 
are  speedily  absorbed  when  injected  into  the  trachea,  inducing  slight 
symptoms  of  suffocation  for  one  or  two  hours.  He  also  found  that  solu- 
tions of  narcotic  agents  and  stimulants  manifest  their  i)hysiological  ef- 
fects very  soon  after  injection,  and  that  oils  and  oily  medicines  ])roduce 
a  congestion  of  the  lungs  which  is  but  slowly  dissipated,  and  that  even 
very  dilute  solutions  of  mineral  and  vegetable  acids  produce  inilamma- 
tion,  with  copious  secretion  of  mucus,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  as- 
phyxia and  even  leading  to  death. 

Dr.  Levi,  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  has  recently  applied  this  method 
in  the  treatment  of  a  number  of  diseases  (Manuel  pratique  dcs  injections 
trachialea  dans  le  clievalj  1883).  His  exi)eriments  also  tended  to  show  that 
the  mucous  membrane  absorbs  very  rapidly  and  is  therefore  less  apt  to 
suffer  from  the  injection  of  irritating  substances  than  if  the  absorption 
were  less  rapid,  flo  also  determined  that  the  injection  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  oily  substances  is  not  dangerous,  the  oil  probably  being  emul- 
sified and  absorbed.  Finally,  there  is  always  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
number  of  respirations,  amounting  to  about  three  or  four  per  minute, 
after  the  introduction  of  liquids,  even  when  distilled  water  only  is  in- 
jected. 

Without  entering  into  interesting  questions  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  medicines  in  this  manner  in  other  diseases  which  are  discussed 
at  length  in  the  work  mentioned,  we  find  that  the  author  has  experi- 
mented on  but  one  case  of  lung- worms  to  test  the  eflacacy  of  the  method. 
Others,  however,  have  reported  cases  in  which  their  success  justifies  a 
detailed  account  of  the  method  for  future  application. 

The  instrument  to  be  used  is  a  simple  hypodermic  syringe  (Plate  VI, 
Fig.  7),  holding  from  1  to  2  fluid  drachms.  The  needle  of  the  syringe 
must  be  provided  with  a  removable  solid  rod  or  trocar,  so  as  not  to 
become  plugged  when  it  is  pushed  through  the  skin  and  walls  of  the 
trachea.  As  the  needles  are  apt  to  break,  a  number  of  them  should  be 
kept  on  hand.  After  the  operation  the  syringe  should  be  carefully 
washed  in  pure  water,  the  piston  supplied  with  a  drop  of  olive  oil,  and 
the  trocar  replaced  in  Hio  needle. 

It  is  best  to  disinfect  by  filling  the  syringe  and  needle  with  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  a  .1  per  eent.  solution  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride*  before  washing  in  pure  water.  The  disinfection,  however,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  in  this  operation  if  the  syringe  and  needle  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean.  Fill  the  syringe  and  place  aside.  To  introduce  the 
needle,  extend  the  head  of  the  animal  so  as  to  fix  and  make  prominent 

•Tho  former  is  prepared  by  adding  5  parts  by  vrcij^lit  of  pnro  carbolic  acid  to  100 
parts  by  irci^ht  of  pure  water  previously  heated ;  the  latter  by  adding  1  part  of  tho 
corrosive  sublimato  (a  violent  poison)  to  1,000  parts  of  water. 

,30  A<3 'S5 
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the  trachea,  which  will  be  felt  as  a  tense  elastic  tabe  along  the  middle  line 
of  the  neck.  The  most  convenient  point  for  the  introduction  of  the 
needle  is  at  abont  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  neck.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  some  care  is  to  be  observed,  as  the  trachea  is  in  relation 
with  some  important  structures  on  either  side,  the  jugular  vein,  the 
carotid  artery,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  Having  fixed  the  trachea 
with  the  left  hand,  the  needle  with  the' trocar  is  inserted  beneatli  the 
skin  and  then  an  interannular  space  is  sought  so  as  not  to  piei*ce  a  car- 
tilaginous ring.  Or  the  needle  may  be  pushed  directly  into  the  trachea 
without  necessarily  avoiding  a  cartilaginous  ring.  The  unimpeded 
movement  of  the  free  end  of  the  needle  as  if  in  an  empty  space  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  needle  is  in  its  proper  place.  The  trocar  is  now  i*e- 
moved,  the  syringe  screwed  upon  the  needle  and  the  contents  very  slowly 
forced  out  into  the  trachea.  Before  the  needle  is  finally  withdrawn.  Dr. 
Levi  thinks  best  to  wash  it  out  with  some  pure  water  so  as  to  remove 
the  injecting  fluid.  In  withdrawing  the  needle  this  might  accidentally 
be  discharged  in  the  wound  made  by  the  needle  and  set  up  inflamma- 
tion, if  the  substances  introduced  be  irritating.  How  this  washing-out 
is  to  be  done  he  does  not  state.  It  seems  that  a  small  pipette  or  medi- 
ciuedropper  filled  with  water  and  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  needle 
would  suffice  to  wash  it  out,  or  drawing  back  the  piston  of  the  syringe 
would  leave  the  needle  comparatively  empty.  The  needle  might  also  be 
washed  out  by  removing  the  syringe,  washing  it  out,  filling  with  water, 
and  forcing  a  few  drops  into  the  trachea  through  this  neftdle.  This, 
however,  would  cause  unnecessary  delay  before  the  animal  is  released, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  recommended.  The  simplest  method,  then, 
to  empty  the  needle  would  be  to  draw  back  the  piston,  for  the  discharge 
of  anything  but  the  purest  water  into  the  wound  may  produce  more  irri- 
tation than  the  medicinal  substances  themselves.  The  animal  should  be 
watched  for  some  time,  especially  after  the  first  operation,  to  observe 
how  the  iDjection  has  been  borne,  and  whether  any  symptoms  arise  which 
indicate  diflBculty  of  breathing. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  slight  incision  be  made  in  the  skin  before 
introducing  the  needle,  and  if  a  cartilaginous  ring  be  avoided  in  pierc- 
ing the  trachea,  the  ordinary  neMle  with  beveled  extremity  (Plate  VI, 
Fig.  7)  will  be  suflBcient,  and  the  trocar  may  be  dispensed  with.  When 
the  needle  has  entered  the  trachea,  a  slight  hissing  noise  due  to  the  en- 
trance and  exit  of  air  with  each  inspiration  and  expiration  indicates  that 
the  needle  has  reached  its  destination  and  is  not  plugged. 

The  substances  to  be  injected  should  have  distinct^  vermicide  prop- 
erties without  being  at  the  same  time  too  irritating  or  poisonous  in  their 
effects  on  the  anim&l.  Levi  gives  two  formulae  which  he  used  with  suc- 
cess upon  a  sheep.  The  worms  were  discharged  in  three  days  and  the 
catarrh  cured. 

By  weight 

lodino parts..  2 

Iodide  of  potash do...  10 

Distilled  water do...  100 

Begin  with  half  a  drachm  of  this  solution  added  to  half  a  drachm 
of  water,  and  increase  by  half  a  drachm  of  the  above  solution  each 
day  up  to  6  drachms.  Another  remedy  is  the  following:  Mix  equal 
parts  of  turpentine  and  olive  oil,  and  inject  from  1  to  4  drachms.  In 
.  this  case  the  writer  probably  intended  to  state  that  the  dose  should  be 
increased  from  1  to  4  drachms  on  successive  days. 

Eloire  (Reoueil  de  MSd.  Vit.  1883,  p.  683)  gives  the  following  formula: 

Ordinary  oil  of  poppy  and  oil  of  turpentine,  each parts . .  100 

CarboUcaoidandpiuified  oilof  cado;  each do...  3 
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The  oil  of  poppy,  being  a  bland  oil,  does  not  possess  any  medicinal 
properties,  and  may  be  replaced  by  olive  oil.  Each  calf  to  receive 
abont  2  drachms  a  day  for  three  days. 

Six  animals  treated  in  this  way  showed  immediate  improvement  and 
were  finally  cnred.  Penhale  {Veterinarianj  1885,  p.  106)  reports  imme- 
<liate  relief  and  ultimate  cure  in  two  calves  by  injecting  the  following 
mixture : 

Oil  of  turpentine drachms..  2 

Carbolio  acid w drops..  20 

Chloroform drachm..  i 

Hutton  (loo.  cit,  p.  62)  reports  favorable  results  in  six  out  of  eight 
cases  by  injecting  the  above  liquid,  in  which  1  drachm  of  the  tincture  of 
opium  was  used  in  place  of  the  chloroform. 

This  completes  the  list  of  remedies  thus  far  suggested  and  tried,  and 
the  results  obtained  therefrom.  The  favorable  testimony,  though  not 
abundant,  is  very  encouraging.  There  are  many  substances,  no  doubt, 
the  use  of  which  might  be  more  beneficial  than  those  mentioned,  but 
nothing  can  be  said  of  them  until  they  have  been  tried. 

In  this  connection  a  few  experiments  may  be  described  having  for 
their  object  the  infection  of  healthy  calves  with  lung- worms  and  the 
determination  of  the  eli'ect  upon  them  of  intra-tracheal  injections. 

On  October  30  two  calves  were  fed  with  a  large  number  of  strongyli 
(over  a  hundred),  obtained  from  the  lungs  of  the  calf  described  in  the 
preceding  pages  as  having  been  killed  at  the  experimental  station  in 
order  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  lung- worms.  Live  em- 
bryos were  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  worms  consumed.  Worms, 
which  were  kept  for  a  few  days  at  a  temperature  of  70^  to  80^  F.  in 
water,  set  free  ova  which  hatched  within  one  or  two  days.  The  embryos 
remained  alive  about  five  days,  the  water  being  occasionally  changed. 
One  of  the  calves  thus  fed  was  reported  to  cough  now  and  then.  This 
was  killed  December  17,  over  a  month  and  a  half  after  feeding.  No 
worms  or  lesions  referable  to  them  were  found  after  a  careful  search 
through  the  whole  lung  tissue.    The  other  calf  remained  well. 

Tracheal  injections  were  tried  upon  several  calves  which  had  been 
affected  with  verminous  bronchitis.  The  injections  were  made  too  late, 
however,  and  prove  simply  that  injections  may  be  practiced  without 
any  fear  of  untoward  results.  The  worms  had  probably  disappeared 
before  the  injections  were  made.  The  following  is  a  brief  r6sum6  of 
these  trials : 

A  bull  calf  received  from  New  Jersey,  October  21, 1885,  was  treated 
December  18,  1885.  The  liquid  consisted  of  turpentine  2  drachms, 
chloroform  half  drachm,  carbolic  acid  20  drops,  and  was  injected  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  in  the  preceding  pages.  During  the 
operation  the  animal  coughed  a  few  times,  but  was  otherwise  not  incon- 
venienced. No  after  effects  observed.  Improvement  slight.  January 
6  a  second  injection  was  made.  The  animal  coughed  frequently  and 
struggled  more  violently,  exhibiting  a  greater  sensitiveness  than  at  the 
first  injection.  For  a  few  minutes  after  the  operation  symptoms  refera- 
ble to  anaesthesia  were  observed.  The  animal  was  killed  January  11. 
The  trachea  was  carefully  examined,  but  no  inflammatory  reaction  no- 
ticed. The  posterior  lobes  of  the  lungs  contained  hepalazed  masses 
evidently  caused  by  lung- worms.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  latter  ex- 
cepting a  few  degenerated  ova  in  the  mucus  of  the  bronchi.  We  con- 
cluded from  these  facts  that  the  worms  themselves  had  disappeared 
before  the  last  injection. 
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••  On  another  calf  received  at  the  experimental  station  October  27, 

^  1886,  an  injection  was  practiced  as  in  the  first  calf,  Jannary  C.  It  was 
killed  Jannary  9.  DSTear  the  ^lace  of  puncture  in  the  trachea  several 
small  extravasations  were  observed.  Ko  inflammation  produced.  Be- 
gious  of  hepatization  were  present  in  this  lung,  but  no  trace  of  luug- 
worms  could  be  discovered. 

A  third  calf,  presumably  affected  with  Ihng- worms,  which  had  been 
at  the  station  since  October  21,  was  treated  January  12, 188G,  in  tbe 
same  way.  For  a  few  moments  anaesthesia  was  very  marked.  To  avoid 
any  doubt  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  lung-worms  in  this  animal, 
independent  of  any  eflfects  due  to  the  injectiou,  it  was  killed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  thorax  contained  large  quantities  of  chocolate-colored 
serum.  There  were  a  few  small  extravasations  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea  near  the  puncture,  and  a  diflfuse  reddening  of  the 
entire  tracheal  membrane.  In  both  lungs  the  anterior  lobes  were  com- 
pletely hepatized  and  full  of  serum,  which  flowed  abundantly  on  sec- 
tion. The  bronchi  in  these  lobes  were  occluded  by  plugs  of  very  thick, 
whitish  mucus.  Other  regions  of  localized  hepatization  pointed  to 
lung- worms  as  a  cause.  These,  however,  were  the  result  of  some  severe 
broncho-pneumonia,  probably  not  due  to  the  injection,  for  they  seemed 
to  be  lesions  of  more  advanced  age.    No  lung- worms  were  present. 

In  these  three  animals  the  lung- worms  must  have  disappeared  before 
the  injections  were  made,  and  therefore  the  experiments  fail  to  give  any 
information  as  the  effect  of  such  injections  on  lung-worms.  They  con- 
firm the  facts  already  pointed  out  in  in  the  preceding  pages  that  injec- 
tions may  be  borne  by  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  without  pro- 
ducing any  marked  disturbances. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  PLATES. 

r;.ATE  III.— Left  lung  of  a  calf  affected  with  verminons  broncLitis.  Lateral  aspccf. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  has  a  normal  appearance  excepting  the 
islands  representing  hepatized  tissue.  The  pleura  over  the  posterior  half 
is  more  or  less  opaque.    Clouded  (x  f ). 

Plate  IV,  Fio.  1.— Trans-section  of  the  left  lung  represented  on  preceding  plate.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  lung  tissue  is  hepatized.  Toward  the  left  a 
bronchus  is  seen  in  section,  filled  with  strongyli  (x  }). 

Fia.  2.—-A  large  bronchus  from  the  same  lung,  slit  open  and  showing  the  openings  of 
three  smaller  bronchi.    Bundles  of  worms  projecting  therefrom. 

Plate  V,  Fio.  1. — Srongylus  micrurus,  about  natural  size.    A,  male;  JB,  female. 

Fio.  2.^!!audal  extremity  of  the  male,  showing  the  bursa  h,  supported  by  twelve 
rays,  from  two  different  aspects,  a  the  two  short  spicula  (x  50). 

Fio.  3.— Anterior  extremity  of  the  male,  showing  the  mouth  and  oBSophagus  a  lead- 
ing into  the  intestine  h.  The  two  unicellular  glands  of  the  neck  are 
shown  with  their  enlargement  o  containing  «  minute  nucleus  (x  40.) 

Fio.  4.— J,  anterior  extremity  of  a  female ;  a,  &,  o,  as  in  Figure  3 ;  at  d  the  oyiduot  is 
bent  upon  itself  and  continued  into  the  uterus  which  contains  some  ova. 
J?,  posterior  extremity  showing  at  e  the  flexure  of  the  oyiduot  and  en- 
trance into  uterus  filled  with  ova;  /,  the  enlarged  posterior  portion  of 
the  intestine  (x  50). 

FiQ.  Ijj-^Af  portion  of  the  body  of  a  female  near  the  middle  of  the  body  with  ova  con- 
taining fhlly  dcToloped  embryos  (x  40).  B,  the  oya  with  the  embryos 
occupying  different  positions  (x  120)« 

Fio.  6.— An  adult  female  filled  with  ova  (x  4). 

Plate  VI,*  Fio.  l.—Strongylu$  paradaxutf  caudal  extremity  of  the  male  showing  a, 
^  the  bursa ;  I  &,  tJie  spicula,  hooked  at  the  free  extremity. 

Fio.  2. — Caudal  extremity  of  female  with  pear-shaped  vesicle  a. 

Fio.  3. — Fseudaliua  ovta  pulmonalia,  female;  a,  &;  «^  constrictions;  d,  caudal  extremity; 
6,  mouth  (x  50). 

Fio.  4.— Caudal  extremity  of  the  male  (x  800);  a,  spicula  forked  at  h, 

Fio.  Ti.^Strongylu9  filaria,  female;  a,  mouth;  &,fonnel-shapcd  insertion  of  oesophagus 
into  intestine ;  o  o,  intestine ;  d,  caudal  extremity ;  e,  vulva ;  //,  uterus. 

Fio.  6.— Caudal  extremity  of  male;  a,  bursa;  5,  spicula;  c,  flap-like  attachment,  and 
df  conical,  blunt  extiemily  of  the  same;  e  e,  rays  of  the  bursa. 

liG.  7.— Syringe  used  for  trachcxd  injections;  a,  syringe  with  glass  barrel  and  gradu- 
ated piston-rod;  &,  hollow  needle  with  trocar;  d,  needle  with  beveled 
extremity  without  trocar. 

*  Fi£;8. 1  to  G|  inolusivej  are  tf^keu  from  A.  Koch's  Die  Ntmatoden  der  Soh(^mg9, 
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UNITED  STATES  KEAT  CATTLE  QUARANTINE. 

The  superintendents  of  the  various  neat  cattle  quarantine  stationn  re- 
port the  names  of  the  importers,  and  the  number  and  breed  of  each  lot 
of  animals  imported  during  the  year  1885,  as  follows : 

WJlLTHAM  and  LITTLETON  STATIONS,  MASS. 

Db.  J.  B.  HcLAUOHLIN,  SUFKRIKTEirDKirr. 


Bate  of 
anitAL 


1895. 
Feb.     16 
Mat. 


Apr. 


June 

Ane. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 


Name  and  post-oiBce  addrcas  of  importer. 


Thos.  B.  Wales,  Jr.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.. 
J.  J.  mil,  Saint  Paal,  Minn 


S.  lM'".irv,  Ij^nflt,  MaJiA  ..  ^...**« — 

EvirrH£>riiitl],  WAltlmni,  Mmm 

T.  l\.  \Vv]e9,jr.,  lownCitr.  jiiw» 

H.  \V,liock>  ma,  WA^LIijjru^ii,  Mlnu 

F.  Cmlmi^Ti.  l>roukU&^s  Mjaaa  ..*.... 

T.lC.Kocl..CblHar^n,lll 

W.L-^icliJb»lil.OAfutd.  iltii 

Jijnu'fi  L^Flinr^XuTT  Ytnk  fUiv  *.«.* 

■\V  lUlntu  A .  It  [t f^nr^ll^  La  vr  rmj  <^i^,  \t  «m 

JuTucs  Ounnin^ham  6c  Son,  DnttfiA^tda,  Scotland. 


Port  of  ship-  I 
ment. 


Namo  of  breed 


I 


Liverpool. 
...do 


London 

....do 

....do 

Antwerp 

Liverpool. . .. 
Anistcrdmii... 

London  

Qlns;:o\r 

London  

Glasgow 


and 


Ilolstcin 

Durham 

An^jiiH. 

Holntein 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Gueinscv 

Uul.'*toin 

...  do 

Polled  Angns 

Holstein 

Galloway 


127 

40 
13 
30 
8 
ft 
.%« 
190 
3 

X2 
200 


QABFIELD  STATION,  N.  J.,  NEAK  NEW  YORK. 
Db.  a.  M.  Tabrjxotov,  Sufbrintexde5T. 


1885. 
Jan.      2 

10 
26 
7 


Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


June 


July 

22 

1 

1 

14 

Auk. 

IH 

or 

31 

31 

Sopt. 

5 

5 

10 

10 

Oct. 

6 

5 

20 

29 

Nov. 

7 

Doc 

10 

S.  p.  Dvt,  Passaic,  "N.  J 

Hyltje  liakker.  West  Cbtvjter,  Pa...-. 

John  A.  Desseaux,  Isle  of  Jersey 

Guthrie,  Bell  &  Co.,  Bhelbwillo,  Ky 

D.  H.  Archibald,  Oxford,  iiiss 

E.  Uuidekoper,  Meadville,  Pa 

J.  II.  Ma^innis,  New  Orle^ann,  La 

F.  B.  Savage,  Newburg,  N.  Y 

I  Gnthrio  Bell  &  Co..  Shelbyvllle,  Ky 

I  Freuch  Brothers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I  Edward  Kemp,  Fair  Uaven.  N.  J 

B.  B.  Lonl  &  Son.  SinclairviUe,  N.  Y 

1  Hyltje  Bakker,  West  Chester,  Pa 

William  A.  Singerly,  North  Wales,  Pa.... 


Kluiter  Brothers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Gardiner,  Sprincs,  N.  Y k. 

J.  C.  Duncan,  jTormai;  111 

E.  Smith  Jameson,  Mount  Sterling,  £!y., 

A.  Oltmnns,  liidott.  Ill 

James  Oliver,  Soutli  Bend,  Ind 

W.  H.  Goodpasture,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Wm.  M.  Singerly,  North  Wsles,  Pa 

T.  S.  Cooper,  Coopersburg,  Pa 

George  V.  Forman,  Olean,  N.  Y 

S.  P.  Dyt,  Passaic,  N.  J 

James  F.  Sutton,  Bedford,  N.  Y 

Hyltjo  Bakker,  West  Chester.  Pa 

J.  KoUcnberger,  Centrevlllo.  Va 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Centre  Rutland,  Vt 

A.  Sutherland,  Denver.  Colo 

Bastian  Diebel,  Garfield,  N.  J 

J.  H.  Offord,  Topeka,  Kana 


Antwerp '  Holstein. , 

do '     .  do  .... 

Loiidou Jersey..., 

,.-  do Holstein. 

Am.stcidara  ..| do...., 

do   do 

London 

....do 

Amsterdam. 

Loudon 

Antwerp  ... 
....do....... 

...do 

..do 

Amsterdam. 

London 

France 

Ijoudon 

Hamburg... 

Glasgow 

London 

...do 

— do ., 

...do 

...do 

Amsterdam. 
Antwerp  . . . 
London 


Antwerp  ... 
Amsteruam. 
London 


Jersey 

Holstein 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do , 

-.do 

Guernsey...., 
Normandle ... 
BtdPolltMl... 
Ost  Fiiesian. 
Ayrrsbire  ..., 

nblrtteiu 

..  do 

Jersey , 

...do , 

Holstein 

....do 

...do , 

Swiss 

Jersey , 

Holstein 

...do 

Bed  Polled... 


50 

ro 

CO 
28 

1 

2 

10 

59 

82 

11 

69 

20 

20 

85 

fi 

2 

8 

2fi 

9 

.14> 


ir, 
in 
21 

ao 

r, 
10 
20 
2*1 
20 
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Date  of 
arrlTal. 

Nome  and  post-ofDce  adilress  of  importer. 

Port  of  Bhip- 
ment 

Namo  of  breed. 

1835. 
Jtka.      7 

A.  M.  Harkneiis,  Philadelpbia,  Pa 

Liverpool 

Sonibamptoo . 

HO 

Feb.     17 

T.  S.  CooDor  OouDeraburir.  Pa. .•..•••>>>. •..•••.. 

....do .....'...... 

86 

PATAPSCO  STATION,  NEAR  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Dft.  A.  H.  ItOSt,  SUPIRIimHDtKT. 


1S85. 
Jaa.     U 
Feb.     11 


Apr.  11 
Aug.  10 
Sept.   M 


H.  R.  Tackcr  ic  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 

William  Miller,  Cotcau  Landiog,  Canada. 


Samncl  C.  Kent,  Wcet  Grove.  Pa 

Charles  C.  Leuin;:,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edward  Paul,  Ilerun  Lake,  Minn.... 


Liverpool. 
....do..... 


...do 

Bremen  — 
Liverpool. 


JcrsoT 

Uerutord,  An< 

CUA,  and  Gal' 

laway. 

Gaemney'. 

Holetein 

Galloway 


40 

eo 


42 

7 
22 


SAN  FRANCISCO  STATION,  CALIFORNIA. 

Dit.  A.  D»  TaVEL,   SUl'KUIimCXDBXT. 


1885. 
Feb.     10 
Sept.     1 
Doc.      2 


J.  r>.  Sprecklea,  Son  Fronciaco.  Cal  . 
J.  W.  llrowu,  San  Francisco,  Cal — 
Hugh  Craig,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


nonoUUn 


Auckland.. 


Ilereford  

Polle«l  An;;us.. 
Ilereford 


41 

1:4 

15 


Whole  number  of  cattle  received  at  the  various  stations  from  January 
1, 1885,  to  January  1,  1S8G : 

Waltbam  and  LUIletou  Stations .' 77r» 

Garfield  Station 827 

Coopersbnrg  and  Chester  Stations 6C 

Patapsco  Station 171 

San  Francisco  Station 80 

Total ;....   1,919 

Table  showing  the  number  of  caltle  received  at  the  various  quarantine  stations  of  the  United 
States  for  each  month  of  the  year. 


Month. 


Waltham, 


I 


.Tannary  .... 
Fobniary ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

Ociober 

November . . 
December... 

Total. 


0 
127 

40 
57 
58 

m 

3 
82 
200 


775 


Onrileld, 
N.J. 


85 

"c'o 

28 

154 

205 

8 

113 

54 

80 

20 

20 


827 


Chester, 
Pa. 


Patapaoo, 
M%. 


60  1 


42 


171 


San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


41 


ToUI. 


155 
140 
187 
110 
211 

H 
810 

iu:i 

10-' 

21'0 

85 

1,019 
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TahU  showing  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  and  the  number  of  each  imported  during  theyetir. 


Breed. 

t 

Number. 

Breed. 

Komber.  ' 

HolBt#ln 

H 

1,133 
230 

Ost  Friesian..- - 

26 

Galloway^.........................—... 

Avrshires.... 

iT ersey  ••••••*•>••>•*■•■•■■••••>•>••«■•• • 

170 
U2  1 

98  1 

54 

44 

Swiss 

5 

Anciis...............  •••.■*. ..•..•■..... 

Normandie  .. 

• 

2 

Hereford 

Total 

OQemsey  ■■••«•>•••■•••••  ■•••*•••■•■*>• 

1,>IP 

Durham  ..•.•....•••••••.....••..••...-. 

The  stations  at  Portland,  Me.,  Goopersburg  and  Chester,  Pa.,  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  were  abolished  on  the  1st  day  of  Jaly  last.  No 
cattle  arrived  at  Portland  after  the  station  was  transferred  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricultore.  The  station  at  Waltham  has 
been  removed  to  Littleton,  Mass. 

No  contagions  disease  appeared  among  the  animals  at  any  of  the  sta- 
tions during  the  year,  and  the  general  health  of  all  the  cattle  imported 
was  good. 


WHEAT  CULTDRE  IN  INDIA. 


By  Boy.  I.  L.  ILluseb. 


India  is  1,900  miles  in  length  and  1,500  in  \ridth,  comprising  an  area 
eqnal  to  that  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  But 
little  wheat  is  raised  south  of  the  twenty-fifth  parallel.  The  North- 
west Provinces  and  Oudb  are  best  adapted  to  wheat  culture.  They 
compi:ise  an  area  of  106,111  square  miles,  almost  a  flat  plain.  The  soil 
is  alluvion,  chiefly  of  clay  and  sand,  deposited  by  firesh  water,  as  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  marine  shells.  Except  in  the  mountainous  range 
of  the  Yindhyj^n  chain  that  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  these  prov- 
inces, ther4  are  no  rocks,  stones,  or  minerals  other  than  silica  and  some 
mica,  which  are  in  the  finest  particles. 

» 

ANALYSIS  OF  SOIL. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  of  soil  from  two  dis- 
tricts :  Moisture  in  air-dried  soil,  first  locality,  1.48 ;  second  locality, 
2.92.  Oombined  nitrogen,  first,  .11 ;  second,  .13.  Sand  and  silicates 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  first,  89.38 ;  second,  84.70.  Oxides  of 
iron  and  aluminium,  first,  4.11 ;  second,  9.34.  Lime  OaU,  first,  .09 ; 
second,  .30.  Potash  KjO,  first,  M ;  second,  1.20.  Soda  KaO,  first,  .11 ; 
second,  .40.    Phosphoric  acid  P1O5,  first,  .26 ;  second,  .19. 

A  FAVOBABLB  OLIMATB. 

This  is  the  most  favorable  climate  in  the  world  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. The  crops  of  the  hottest  and  coldest  countries  can  be  grown 
here.  The  seas6ns  for  different  kinds  of  crops  are  fixed  and  regular, 
and  include  the  whole  year,  so  that  there  is  not  a  month  in  which  the 
farmer  may  not  work  in  his  fields.  The  change  fh)m  one  season  to  an- 
other is  so  gradual  that  there  is  no  loss  of  pn^iuct.  On  account  of  the 
heat  and  moisture  all  vegetable  and  organic  matter  are  quickly  fer 
mented  and  changed  into  food  for  plant-life.  The  farmer  receives  im- 
mediately a  return  for  whatever  he  contributes  to  his  fields,  and  the 
fresh  upturned  soil  at  once  shows  the  beneficial  atmospheric  effect  upon  it. 

(5«) 
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THE    TEMPEBATUBE. 

The  mean  monthly  temperature  from  1882-^  to  1884-'85,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


SUtlODB. 

^ 

U 
^ 

i 

a 

"a 

1 
1 

1 

1- 
1 

1 
1 

4  1  fi 

;3 

Moorut 

o 
92.9 
87.8 
84.3 
87.0 
87.1 
88.7 
67.2 

o 
90.4 
95.8 
89.9 
93.5 
92.1 
90.0 
69.8 

o 
CI.  8 
93.8 
89.3 
92.0 
89.9 
93.1 
68.7 

o 
86.1 
86.2 
84.9 
84.6 
84.9 
83.4 
67.8 

o 
81.7 
81.7 
81.7 
82.2 
83.0 
80.8 
65.5 

o 
80.8 
82.8 
8L1 
81.8 
81.7 
79.6 
63.9 

o 
72,0 
76.9 
73.2 
73.9 
76.8 
76.3 
57.0 

o 
61.0 
67.1 
62.5 
62.7 
64.8 
68.0 
52.2 

0 

54.9 
60.8 
57.2 
542 
59.3 
62.2 
47.8 

o 
54.5 
W.6 
59.7 
60.2 
G1.3 
64.2 
44.3 

o 
50.7 
61.8 
61.0 
61.1 
62.2 
03.9 
43.9 

o 
71  -i 

AuKl 

70.8 
7*>  4 

BiiveiUv 

Allal)»W 

77  2 

Bcxutrcs .................. 

77  1 

Jhansl 

78.9 

Kanikhet 

56.8 

£an4kbet  is  a  station  on  the  Himalayas,  a  sanitarium  for  Euglish 
troops,  about  30  miles  from  the  plains  and  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

RAINFALL. 

The  following  is  the  rainfall  in  inches  for  the  last  six  years,  from 
1878-'70  to  1883-'84. 


StaUont. 

Averaffc, 
six  years. 

1878-70. 

1879-'80. 

1880-*81. 

a 

1881-'82. 

1882-'83. 

1883-'84. 

Mcerut 

40.8 
24.5 
39.1 
29.5 
35.5 
29.6 
49.6 

44.5 

21.8 
37.4 
29.6 
21.4 
23.2 
81.7 

49.4 
34.4 
04.2 
09.7 
56.6 
85.6 
78.8 

40.1 
15.6 
35.8 
18.4 
37.8 
19.8 
67.5 

85.7 
84.4 
33.5 
32.8 
39.9 
40.0 
45.8 

*82.3 
26.7 
41.1 
36.9 
87.8 

4La 

62.1 

16.0 

Agra 

15.5 

Bat^iUy 

las 

Allahabad ^ 

Benares 

26.4 
26.2 

Jhaoai 

20.0 

Ranikhet 

8a6 

ATeraffo  ............... 

35.5 

29.9 

60.7 

82.1 

87.4 

39.7 

22.7 

The  monthly  rainfall  for  the  same  stations  for  1883-'84  is  as  follows: 


stations. 

1 

i 

I 

1 

i 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

t 

Mecrut     

.07 

1.14 
.39 

i.ao 

.61 

3.83 
1.78 
2.74 
2.  M 

5.54 
6.04 
7.69 
13.79 
11.39 
&85 
13.10 

.07 
2.07 
3.99 
8.13 
3.57 
3.34 
9.28 

4.81 
4.47 
3.78 
6.08 
4.08 
4.99 
6.57 

.40 

.04 

.01 
.01 

".'is* 

".*23* 
.01 

.03 
.01 
.01 
.06 
.01 
.01 
.53 

.  14 

.01 

Barfiily  ............... 

.02 

"."80* 
.83 
.48 
.22 

.12 



.  W» 

AUaliAoad 

.  I'l 

Il<»uai-e9 

*  .is 

.V4     5.90 



.  01 

jbniiAi             

1.03  1  2.04 
2.75  1  5.68 

lijiuikbet  

.38 

.09 

.06 

.  0" 

[ 

There  arc  two  grain  seasons  in  a  year  in  India ;  one  is  the  rainy  sea 
son,  which  commences  about  the  15th  of  June  and  continues  until  Sop 
tember  and  October. 

The  winter  crops,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  which  are  sown  in 
October  and  November,  are  harvested  in  March  and  April.  There  arc 
occasional  showers  during  the  winter,  but  seldom  any  from  March  to 
the  middle  of  June.  Between  these  two  grain  seasons  the  farmer  gives 
his  attention  to  fruit,  vegetables,  and  sugar-cane. 
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OAEBFUL  CULTIVATION. 

The  farmer  of  India,  without  knowledge  of  science,  without  still, 
and  with  only  a  rude  implement  for  a  plow,  yet  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  makes  the  atmosphere  enrich  his  soil,  for  the  atmosphere,  to- 
p:ether  with  light,  heat,  and  moisture,  produces  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
the  fa-Tiier,  rooting  or  plowing  his  land  twenty  or  thirty  times  before  lie 
sows  his  wheat,  gives  the  soil  a  chance  to  feed  upon  this  free,  cheaj), 
and  abundant  food.  The  American  farmer  turns  over  his  soil  in  tlie 
fall,  lets  it  lie  a  hard,  compact  mass  all  winter,  and  in  the  spring  sows 
liis  seed  upon  the  hard  surface,  thus  slighting  every  aid  to  plant  growth 
that  the  atmosphere  gives  him.  Take  the  average  soil  of  these  prov- 
inces to  Minnesota,  and  it  would  be  hardly  worth  cultivating.  Bring 
the  average  soil  of  Minnesota  here,  and  it  could  all  be  sold  as  a  ferti- 
lizer. 

It  is  the  "  glorious  climate  ^  of  India  that  is  its  greatest  wealth,  and 
the  untutored  son  of  toil  makes  use  of  it  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  land  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  and  still  is  not 
exhausted.  The  people,  being  so  very  poor  and  obliged  to  consume 
everything  for  themselves  and  their  cattle  and  unable  to  import  or  pur- 
chase fertilizers,  have  but  very  little  with  which  to  feed  the  soil.  That 
little  is  all  used  with  the  very  best  results.  The  experiments  at  the 
Government  experimental  farm  show  that  thorough  plowing  and  timely 
sufficient  irrigation  are  after  all  the  most  important  factors  in  production, 
and  they  also^  show  that  a  thorough  upturning  and  exposure  of  the 
soil  is  sure  to  give  in  return  a  good  crop. 

There  is  something  else  in  this  exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  sun.  When 
the  rains  begin,  the  air  and  earth  abound  with  insect  life.  Scarcely  a 
step  can  be  taken  without  treading  on  insects,  crawling, running  every- 
where, and  while  walking,  riding,  driving,  there  is  a  continual  swarm 
of  insects  about  one.  At  night,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  the  tables 
or  space  about  the  lamps  are  covered  with  scores  of  kinds  of  insects, 
from  big  moths  down  to  midges.  These  are  the  seen  and  felt,  but  the 
unseen  infinite  myriads!  With  every  plowing  the  soil  must  receive 
much  of  this  animal  life  5  with  every  shower  of  rain  there  must  be  an 
insect  shower,  and  with  every  breeze  there  must  be  myriads  of  lives 
wrecked  upon  the  sticky  clods  of  the  plowed  fields  which  make  food  for 
the  coming  crop.    The  living  feed  upon  the  dead. 

now  THEY  TILL  THE  SOIL. 

The  India  farmer  has  scarcely  any  tools,  and  what  he  has  are  of  the 
simplest  kind.  There  being  no  hard,  gravelly  soil,  no  stiff  clay,  no  hard-, 
pan,  and  no  sticky,  calcareous  soil  to  work,  is  a  great  advantage  to 
him.  By  a  very  crude  implement,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  plow, 
the  land  is  torn  up.  This  plow  consists  of  a  triangular  piece  of  wood, 
about  18  inches  in  length,  and  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end, 
the  other  being  pointed.  On  the  flat  side  of  this  bit  of  wood  a  groove 
is  made  into  which  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  a  foot  in  length,  an  inch  wide, 
a]jd  half  an  inch  thick,  is  inserted  and  held  in  its  j)lace  by  a  staple.  The 
staple  underneath  does  not  interfere  with  the  rooting.  This  iron  bar, 
which  is  pointed,  serves  as  a  nose  or  point  to  the  plow.  The  larger  end 
of  this  triangular  piece  of  wood  is  mortised  into  an  upright  stick,  the 
latter  about  3  feet  in  length,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  wooden  pin  on  the 
front  side  for  a  handle.  About  18  inches  from  the  ground  a  strip  of 
board  3  inches  wide,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  8  feet  long,  is  in- 
serted into  the  upright  stick,  and  serves  as  a  be^m  and  tongue.  The 
yoke  is  a  straight  stick  6  feet  long,  3  inches  indiameter^  with  four  wooden 
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pins,  each  6  inches  long,  one  on  each  side  the  neck  of  the  bullocks.  A 
small  hemp  rope  or  grass  twine  goes  under  the  bullocks'  necks  to  keep 
the  yoke  hi  its  place.  The  beam  of  the  plow  has  a  few  notches  under 
it  near  tlio  end,  and  is  fastened  to  the  yoke  by  a  small  grass  rope  or 
twine.  The  plow  makes  uo  farrow,  but  simply  roots  or  tears  up  the 
soil,  and  the  plowman  with  his  little  goad  or  whip  in  one  hand,  the 
other  holding  the  wooden  pin  in  the  upright  stalk,  walks  by  the  side  <*f 
tbo  plow.  The  cattle  are  of  the  Brahmini  species,  white,  slender-bodied, 
long-legged,  and  about  one-half  or  one-third  the  weight  of  oxen  in  the 
United  States,  and  very  lean,  as  about  the  only  feed  they  get  for  months 
before  the  rains  and  during  the  plowing  season  is  bhoosa,  or  wheat 
straw  and  chaflF.  To  see  a  man  weighing  less  than  100  pounds 
with  only  a  strip  of  cloth  around  hisloins  and  a  like  strip  about  his  head, 
driving  a  little  pair  of  lean  cattle,  swinging  his  whip  and  dodging  from 
side  to  side  of  his  plow,  and  calling  his  bulls  by  the  endearing  name  of 
"  my  daughters,''  is  quite  a  sight,  especially  when  first  observed  by  an 
American  farmer.  Plowing  is  hard  work,  both  for  the  little  cattle  and 
the  man  himself,  particularly  if  the  ground  is  hard  and  baked,  and 
if  it  is  the  first  plowing.  The  best  a  plowman  can  do  is  to  tear  up 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  a  day,  and  the  work  is  poorly  done.  The  land 
has  to  be  plowed  in  this  way  a  number  of  times,  especially  for  the  more 
substantial  crops.  The  cattle  cost  from  $5  to  $20  a  pair,  but  the  average 
price  of  these  working  cattle  in  these  provinces  is  about  $8  a  pair.  The 
average  cost  of  a  plow  is  40  cents.  The  only  other  implement  used  is 
a  log  or  slab  of  wood,  C  or  8  feet  long,  drawn  sideways  across  the  field  by 
one  or  two  pair  of  cattle  to  crush  the  clods  and  smooth  the  surface. 
After  the  land  is  pulverized,  and  it  is  finally  well  done,  too,  the  last 
plowing  takes  place,  when  a  man  or  woman  dribbles  the  seed  from  the 
hand  into  the  furrow  or  mark  after  the  plow. 

REAPIKa  AND   THRASHlNa. 

The  reaper  consists  of  a  blade  of  iron  6  inches  in  length,  1  inch  in  width, 
and  curved  hke  an  old-fashioned  sickle,  with  a  notched  edge  and  a  short 
handle.  The  cost  of  this  instrument  is  4  cents.  The  harvester  sits  upon 
his  heels,  cuts  a  handful  of  straw,  which  ho  lays  down,  then  waddles  on 
without  rising,  cutting  about  one-twelfth  of  an  acre  a  day,  for  which  he 
receives  5  cents,  boarding  himself.  After  this  reaping-machine  comes 
a  binder,  who  gathers  up  the  grain  and  binds  it  into  sheaves  about  the 
size  of  the  American  sheaf.  It  is  then  shocked,  and  after  a  day  or  two 
carted  to  the  thrashing-floor. 

The  thrashing-machine  consists  of  a  floor — a  bit  of  hard  ground — a 
stake,  a  number  of  cattle,  and  a  driver.  The  grain  straw  is  piled  around 
the  stake  in  the  floor,  the  cattle  are  connected  by  a  rope  tied  to  their 
horns  and  one  end  of  the  rope  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  the  driver 
keeps  them  going  until  the  straw  is  tramped  very  fine  into  what  is  called 
'*  bhoosa."  This,  after  the  grain  is  sepai'ated  from  it,  is  fed  to  the  cattle. 
The  people  raise  almost  insurmountable  objection  to  any  other  mode  of 
tljrashing,  as  this  is  about  the  only  way  in  which  the  straw  is  made  into 
bhoosa.  They  do  not  only  thrash  to  get  out  the  grain  but  to  break  up 
the  straw,  and  particularly  to  flatten  it,  so  that  the  cattle  will  readily 
cat  it.  Mr.  Ozaune,  superintendent  of  agriculture  in  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency, had  a  large  thrashing-machine  sent  from  England,  and  made  a 
contract  with  a  landholder  for  50  acres  of  wheat  in  order  to  try  the  ma- 
chine. After  the  work  had  commenced  the  landholder  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  piteously  begged  for  the  tiirashing  to  stop,  as  it  would  ruin 
him,  for  the  cattle  would  not  eat  the  straw.  A  straw-cutter  to  cut  up 
the  straw  will  not  do,  aa  they  hold  that  it  rouBt  l>c  flattened  and  mafl<>i 
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smooth  as  well  as  be  broken  up  short  There  is  real  force  in  this  objec- 
tion^ and,  nntil  it  is  overcome,  the  people  will  use  the  cattle  and  the 
thrashing-floor.  In  time,  when  they  can  be  induced  to  raise  green  fodder 
or  preserve  grass  as  hay,  or  make  ensilage,  which  is  being  introduced, 
they  may  adopt  the  oivilized  method  of  thrashing.  Yet  their  system 
works  very  well.  They  have  the  cattle  and  plenty  of  time,  for  after 
harvest  they  have  less  work  to  do  and  the  straw  is  very  dry. 

Ihe  winnowing-machiue  is  a  scoop,  called  a  "soop,''  about  18  inches 
wide,  made  of  reeds,  and  in  shape  like  a  large  dustpan.  This  is  fllled 
with  grain  and  chaff,  and  held  in  the  wind  so  that  the  chaff  falling 
from  it  is  blown  from  the  grain.  If  there  is  no  wind,  two  men  take  a 
blanket,  one  at  each  end,  and  wave  it  between  them,  while  a  third  drib- 
bles the  grain  from  the  soop.  Twenty  years  ago  the  writer  imported  a 
fanning-mill  from  the  United  States,  and  it  was  probably  the  lirst  one 
among  two  hundred  millions  of  people.  To-day  there  is  not  a  fanning- 
mill  used  by  a  farmer  in  all  these  provinces.  There  are  some  used  at 
the  large  markets.  The  cultivators  are  too  poor  to  purchase  them,  and 
the  landholders  will  not  take  the  trouble  or  be  wDling  to  spend  their 
money  in  this  way. 

After  thrashing,  the  bhoosa  is  put  in  thatched  ricks  or  bins,  or  in  a 
comer  of  their  huts  or  mud-walled  houses,  and  fed  out  very  carefully. 

THE  MODE  OF  CULTIVATION. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  preparing  for  a  crop  of  wheat  is  manuring, 
that  is,  if  the  farmer  has  any  manure,  and  he  generally  saves  all  he 
can  for  his  wheat.  This  is  done  in  May  or  June,  just  previous  to  the 
rains.  After  the  field  has  been  plowed  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  number  of 
cattle  are  herded  on  the  field  at  night,  and  this  costs  the  farmer  some- 
thing, as  he  usually  does  not  own  any  sheep.  The  least  number  of 
times  the  land  is  plowed  is  ten  and  the  greatest  number  thirty.  About 
the  last  of  September  the  sowing  takes  place.  First  a  Brahmin  is  con- 
sulted, if  the  farmer  is  a  Hindoo,  to  fix  the  auspicious  time,  and  this 
being  determined  he  appoints  a  man  to  do  the  first  sowing,  arter  which 
any  one  can  dribble  the  wheat,  but  not  before.  The  farmer's  wife,  on 
giving  out  the  seed,  reserves  a  little,  to  which  she  adds  more  grain,  and 
Sien  distributes  it  to  the  officiating  Brahmin,  the  plowman,  and  labor- 
ers. The  seed  is  carried  in  a  basket  and  sprinkled  behind  the  plow 
with  the  hand.  The  average  amount  of  seed  for  an  acre  is  150  pounds. 
In  some  districts  the  wheat  is  carefully  weeded,  the  weeds  serving  as 
food  for  the  people  and  the  grass  as  fodder  for  the  ^cattle.  In  most 
places  the  fields  have  to  be  watered,  and  this  has  to  be  done,  usually, 
about  three  times,  first  after  the  seed  germinates,  when  the  wheat  is 
about  to  blossom,  and  the  last  when  the  wheat  is  in  the  ear.  The  aver- 
age coat  of  watering,  which  is  by  different  facilities  and  processes,  is 
about  $2.25  an  acre.  The  harvest  for  wheat  sown  in  October  takes 
l)lace  in  March,  but  usually  the  harvest-time  is  in  April,  the  wheat 
ripening  in  about  five  months. 

THE  COST. 

Pair  of  buUocka $8  Ca) 

Plow 4U 

Yoke Vo 

Leyeler • ; 30 

Weeder ---•  06 

WinnowiDg  scoop 06 

Sickle 06 

Water  lifter 50 

Totia 9  63 
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The  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat  is : 

Rent  per  acre $3  GO 

Cartage  of  manure 1  20 

ir,0  pounds  of  seed ^ 1  Cm 

Plowing  twenty  times , - 75 

Sowiujf  by  hand .....••. 15 

Watering  three  times - — 2  tJ5 

Keapincand  carrying  ....♦ CO 

TliraHbrng :r» 

Wiuuowing .:. 07 

Total 10  02 

If  the  land  is  not  of  the  very  best  quality  and  near  to  the  cultivator's 
village,  the  rent  would  be  less  than  the  above  rate,  sometimes  less  than 
half  of  it.  In  a  full  average  crop  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  IT  bush- 
els for  irrigated  land  and  for  dry  land  10  bushels.  The  average  price 
for  wheat  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh  during  the  last  five 
years  has  been  68  cents  a  bushel.  At  this  rate  the  17  bushels  would 
be  worth  $11.56  and  the  bhoosa  or  straw  $3,  making  $14.56,  leaving  a 
profit  of  but  $3.94  an  acre;  that  is,  if  the  farmer  hires  the  work  done; 
otherwise  he  gets  paid  for  his  own  labor.  Yet  at  the  best  he  gets  but 
little,  as  he  has  to  give  tithes  to  the  Brahmin,  the  sweeper,  the  watch- 
man of  the  village,  and  others.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  year  there  is  something  growing,  weeds,  vegetables,  fruit, 
or  coarser  grain  of  some  kind,  or  these  poor  people  could  never  pull 
through.  Give  them  only  one  crop,  as  in  Minnesota,  and  one  year 
would  end  their  labors  and  their  lives.  These  cultivators  cannot  afford 
to  eat  the  wheat  they  raise.  When  they  do  eat  it  it  is  as  a  luxury  and  a 
treat.  Their  usual  food  is  the  coarser  grains,  herbs,  weeds,  vegetables, 
and  cheaper  fruits. 

AOBEAaE. 

TPhe  area  of  wheat  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh  is : 


Diylaiont. 


Komudareo. 


Area  under 
wheat. 
1883-'84. 


Area  under 
wheat, 
1884-'85. 


N0BTUWZ8T  FBOTISCBS. 

Meerat 

IloUilcnnd 

Affra 

Allahabad 

JbauBi 

I>nnrc8 .-  •• 

Tend 

Total  Northwest  Provlncea 

OUDH. 

r.iirknow ......... 

.Sit.'Y)>ore 

l-'yzaliml 

Uoy  Bareilly ^.• 

Total  Oudh 

Grand  total .«. 


Aeret. 

1, 195, 328 

1,032,520 

643,877 

220,618 

68,180 

463, 6M 

33.767 


8, 557, 053 


806,870 
421,304 
476, 142 
203,815 


1,407,730 


4,065,683 


Aerss. 

1, 206, 510 

1,032,000 

662,58' 

223,232 

67,602 

541,100 

54,627 


8,778,668 


806,870 
421.304 
476, 142 
203,815 


1,407,730 


5^186,398 


Acre«. 
1, 2i>7. 571 
l,l'>?.354 
570. 2G4 
£22,020 
S3. 382 
533,018 
56,596 


3,822,115 


30I.i:il 
444,  IM 
513, 155 
217,421 


1,475.011 


5, 298,  OiC 


Making  the  normal  area  100,  then  the  crop  for  1884-'85  is  107,  quite 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
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DiTiliOIIB. 

White. 

Bed. 

Mixe«l 

white  and 

red. 

ToUl. 

KOBTOWEBT  PB0VIXCE8. 

Meernc ............••.•••.••.... 

Acres. 

469,875 

222,632 

71.636 

64.142 

2.589 

111,196 

.6,827 

Acres. 
351,607 
204, 621 
119,906 
90,859 
79,032 
336,104 
31,436 

Acres. 

486,090 

671.101 

378, 632 

07,528 

1,761 

86,618 

18.833 

Acres. 
1, 257,  572 

l^thlloimd.  .....•.......•.■.••>■■■.■..■>>■■■>•>>«>.>■. 

I,  0i]8,  ^54 
570.  -JtM 

Agra ....•.........••.•••  .•...•••>•......•••. 

AllaUabad 

221',  O-jO 

JhMlSl 

83, 392 

Benares.... •••  ...••••.■••••...•■•..•-........>...... 

53a.  018 

Tend 

56,  500 

Total  H'orthweat  ProTincea 

948,897 

1,213,155 

1,600.563 

8,822,115 

OUDH. 
Siiapore 

106,480 
72,462 
67,333 
23,183 

133,624 
355,092 
154, 681 
157.044 

204, 180 
85,001 
70. 137 
87,194 

444. 184 

Fyaabad... : 

513,155 

Lucknow......  ........................... ........... 

301,151 

BoyBareillT 

217,421 

Total  Oadh 

269.458 

800,341 

406. 112 

1, 475, 911 

Grand  total 

1,217,855 

2, 013, 490 

2. 060, 675 

5, 298, 026 

The  amount  of  wheat  for  1884-'85  is  estimated  to  bo  as  follows : 

Tods. 

Stock  exiating  at  harvest 60,000 

Crop  of  1884-% 2,100.000 

Total 2,160,000 

Deduct  foo4  for  coming  year 1,450,000 

Seed  for  comisg  year 300,000 

1,750,000 

410,000 

Or  15,306,667  bushels  for  export  from  the  Northwest  Provinces  and 
Oudh  for  1884-^86. 

Area  and  product  for  all  India  in  Jpril,  1885. 


Pdltical  dlviaiona^ 


Acres. 


Tons. 


PBOYIlfCIS. 

PuQjab 

ICorth'west  Provinces  and  Oadh 

Central  Pr6Tineos 

Bombay 

Bcrar. 

Total 

HATIYK  0TATEB. 

Benjial 

Itnjpatana 

Criitnil  India 

llyilcrabad 

M'>moiv  . 

CaHbmere 

l>aroda 

Total 


7,381,400 

2,857,099 

6, 29H,  026 

2,100,000 

8. 700, 000 

M  7. 1-57 

2, 670,  000 

ton  JH3 

819,057 

Ub,  770 

10,868,483 

0,  500,  000 

850,000 

336,020 

2,250,000 

617.  857 

3,500,000 

54)0,  OUO 

750,  000 

12,4Ji» 

21,740 

i;,  757 

500,000 

13;i,  333 

80,000 

8,000 

7,051,740         1,612,187 


From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  area  under  wheat  in  the  whole 
of  India  for  1884-^86,  was  27,82(^223  acres,  and  the  total  tons  yield  for 
the  year  was  8,013,096,  or  299,155.584  bushels.  The  increase  in  acreage 
under  wheat  in  1884-'85  over  1883-'84  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and 
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Oudh  is  111,628  acres,  and  this  is  not  by  the  decrease  of  the  acreage  of 
other  crops,  but  mostly  in  the  taking  up  of  new  land.  A  similar  in- 
crease was  probably  made  in  the  other  parts  of  India. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  wheat  lirom  India  for  the  past  six  years,  as  shown  in 
the  annual  trade  reports,  are  as  follows : 

Tons. 

lb79-'80 109,777 

1880-'81 372,718 

l88l-'82 993,176 

1882-'83 707,2-JO 

1883-'84 1,047,824 

1884-'86 : 792.714 

As  the  export  for  the  present  year  is  not  yet  completed  the  total  may 
equal  twice  the  amount  stated  above,  or  1,500,000  tons  or  56,000,000 
bushels. 

PORT  OF  SHIPMENT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  wheat  exported  from  each 
port  during  the  past  four  years : 


Ports. 

1881-'g2. 

1882-'88. 

1883-'84. 

1884-'85. 

Calcutta 

333,402 

560,429 

02, 019 

649 

177 

Tom. 
221,970 
347,887 
136, 616 
329 
418 

Tom. 
380, 576 
448.530 
218,642 
76 

Tom. 

128,160 

449,696 

Bombay 

ICnraclioe.. 

214, 719 

Madras 

65 

Rausroon 

115 

Total 

993,176 

707,220 

1, 047, 824 

•792.714 

"Export  not  complete.     The  amount  for  this  year  will  bo  probably  twice  the  amoont  above  givon. 

WHERE  IT  WENT. 

The  countries  to  which  the  exports  were  made  are : 


Coantries. 


1881-'82.     1882-'83.     1883-'84.     1884-'85. 


United  Kingdom. 

Itel^^nm < 

France 

Holland 

Italy 

Kcypt , 

Otbt-r  coantries... 


Ton9. 
468,  P61 
131,261 
265,403 
35, 619 
17.966 
45,954 
28,012 


Tons. 
828,758 

72, 9« 
178,385 

28, 912 
8.806 

39,977 

49,438 


Tom. 
525,413 
129,078 
169,895 
9,637 

22,276 
165,299 

25,626 


Tom. 
372.249 

66,934 

165,748 

4,627 

35,04.S 
110,  675 

17. 530 


Total 993,176      707,220     1,0*7, 


*792,7U 


*  Export  not  yet  completed. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Until  lately  the  greatest  obstruction  to  wheat  raising  in  India  was  the 
difficulty  of  transportation.  Formerly  the  wheat  was  mostly  used  for 
local  consumption,  as  the  people  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  increased 
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price  caused  by  the  transportation  for  long  distan  ces.  This  has  now  been 
changed  by  the  construction  of  long  lines  of  railway.  Prices  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  India  are  somewhat  equalized,  and  foi'eign  markets  now 
govern  the  local  prices.  To  show  the  difference  in  transportation,  a 
two-bullock  cart  will  carry  thirty  maunds,  2,400  pounds,  or  40  bush- 
els, 12  miles  in  one  day  for  1  rupee,  or  40  cents,  which  is  1  cent  a  bushel 
for  12  miles,  or  a  bushel  1  mile  for  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  At  this  rate 
carting  wheat  from  Cawnpoor  by  bullock  cart  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of 
dS4  miles,  would  cost  57  cents  a  busbel.  The  freight  per  ton  by  rail 
the  same  distance  is  $5.70,  or  15.43  cents  a  bushel.  This  gives  a  differ- 
ence of  41.57  cents  on  each  bushel,  the  value  of  the  railway  to  the 
whe«at  shipper  at  Cawnpoor.  Wheat  shipped  by  rail  from  Cawnpoor  to 
Bombay,  via  Sabarmuti,  a  distance  of  1,004  miles,  costs  22.16  cents  a 
busbel;  when  shipped  from  Cawnpoor  via  Jubbulpoor,  a  distance  of  064 
miles,  the  rate  is  28.01  cents  a  bushel,  proving  in  this  case  that  the 
longest  way  round  is  the  nearest  way  home. 

phioes  of  wheat. 

The  prices  of  wheat  during  the  second  week  of  May,  1885,  were,  per 
bushel : 


▲i- 


Whit*. 


Bed. 


Saharanpnr.... 

Meenit 

iU^rm 

Maradabad.... 
Shahjchaopoor, 

Luckiiow , 

Cawnpoor 


tt. 

Oenti. 

t\ 

40 

46 

67 

51 

46 

45 

45 

44 

60 

46 

52 

47 

In  May,  1884,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Cawnpoor  was  68  cents  per  bushel. 
In  May,  1886,  it  was  44  cents.  The  price  in  May,  1885,  in  Calcutta  was 
73  cents,  and  in  Bombay  78  cents.  In  English  money  the  price  in  Cal- , 
cutta  was  21.88  shillings  per  quarter  of  492  pounds,  and  in  Bombay  24.57 
shillings.  Sea  freights  and  other  charges  from  Calcutta  to  London  were 
9.69  shillings  per  quarter,  from  Bombay  7.27  shillings  per  quarter,  so 
that  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  these  provinces  landed  in  London  from 
Calcutta  cost  31.57  shillings,  and  from  Bombay  31.85  shillings.  The 
price  of  India  wheat  in  London  on  May  16,  1885,  was  34.6  shillings, 
thus  giving  a  good  margin  to  both  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  shipper^. 
The  following  prices  are  for  an  imperial  quarter,  492  pounds,  during  a 
series  of  years : 


Yean. 

Tndlft. 

Great 

Britain. 

Tears. 

rnaia. 

Great 
Britain. 

1870 r 

9.  d. 
88    7 

23  7 

24  2 

25  0 
22    9 
19  11 
19    7 
26U 

46  11 

56  8 

57  0 
68    8 
66    9 
45    2 
40    2 
60    9 

1878 ^ 

1879  ................. r....... 

1860 - 

i.  d, 
35  11 
37    2 

20  6 

22  8 

23  4 
23    5 
22    8 

21  7 

9.  d, 

40    5 

43  10 

1872                 ...  ..•••.••  .. 

44    4 

1873     .    ..................... 

45    4 

1»74 

1875 

1882 

45    1 

1883  .....«•........«••.•..... 

1884 

41    7 

1870                  , 

85    8 

1877          ,,„ 

1885 

84    1 
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A  COMTAEISON. 

A  competent  writer  bore  iimkes  this  (comparison  (Delhi  is  890  miles 
from  Calcatta  and  040  miles  from  Bombay) : 

c     d. 

Cost  of  wheat  per  quarter  at  Delhi 2<>    0 

Railway  freight i\    (i 

Shipping ii    8 

Total  cost  in  Londoafur492pouuds :r.{    '2 

Cost  of  wheat  in  Chicago  perqaarter 'Jf^  11 

Railway  freight,  Chicago  to  New  York li    2 

Ocean  freight,  New  York  to  London 2    4 

41    5 

If  tbis  i§  a  true  estimate  of  the  American  cost  and  charges  it  shows 
much  in  favor  of  India.  Mr.  J.  E.  O'Conor,  assistant  secretory  to  the 
Government  of  India,  financial  department,  in  reviewing  the  export 
trade,  says : 

"  It  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  oat  in  these  reviews  that  the 
trade  in  Indian  wheat  must  be  one  of  a  very  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
character.  Its  continuance,  on  a  very  lar^e  scale,  depends  on  the  con- 
currence of  a  number  of  circumstances :  (1)  Abundant  crops  in  India ; 
(2)  crops  below  the  average  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe;  (3)  low 
rates  of  freight ;  (4)  low  rates  of  exchange.  When  all  these  exist  to- 
gether the  supply  of  Indian  wheat  which  will  be  put  on  the  consuming 
markets  will  astonish,  as  it  has  astonished,  those  who  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  capacity  of  India  for  the  production  of  this  grain. 
When  one  or  the  other  of  them  fails,  the  margin  of  profit,  which  is  so 
slender  at  the  best  that  exporters  must  work  on  a  very  extensive  scale  to 
obtain  appreciable  returns,  shrinks  in  such  a  degree  that  the  export  will 
be  carried  on  either  to  fulfill  engagements  already  entered  into  or,  as  au 
unavoidable  alternative  to  paying  for  imports  in  money.  Tbis  year  the 
second  of  the  factors  which  must  be  present  to  make  the  wheat  trade 
profitable  has  been  absent.  The  harvests  have  been  abundant  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  stocks  in  hand  are  largo,  and  the  supplies  in 
existence  or  in  prospect  are  so  considerable  that  the  price  of  wheat  in 
England  has  fallen  to  as  lowapointashas  been  known  for  ahundred years. 
Prices  have  not  similarly  fallen  in  India,  though  it  has  been  stated  in  a 
very  positive  way  that  India  can  j)roduce  wheat  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  the  United  States— an  assertion  to  which  I  venture,  for  reasons 
given,  to  demur  altogether — the  lact  remains  that  India  in  her  present 
circumstances  cannot  afford  to  sell  her  wheat  with  profit  for  the  price 
offering  in  London  of  37  shillings  a  quarter  and  even  less.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  in  London  has  been,  in  1880, 44«.  4d. ;  1881,  45«.  4d. ;  1882, 
455.  Id, ;  1883.  Us.  lid.,  and  1884, 37«.  8d.  In  the  first  week  of  1884  the 
average  was  39«.  a  quarter,  and  by  the  end  of  February  it  had  jrone 
steadily  down  to  36«.  lid.  Then  there  was  a  rise  to  38*.  Id.  by  the  end 
of  March,  and  the  average  for  the  three  months  was  37«.  9d.  In  April 
it  was  37«.  2d.,  and  in  May  3Ss.  2d.  The  price  fell  to  37s,  in  June,  and 
then  for  the  three  months  was  only  37«.()d.  a  quarter.  Since  then  prices 
have  actually  fallen  as  low  as  34«.  a  quarter.  Now,  to  leave  a  ))rofit  at 
all,  Indian  wheat  must  sell  for  39«.  or  40s.  a  quarter,  when  prices  in  India 
and  freights  are  both  low.^' 

An  Indian  daily  paper,  commenting  on  the  above,  says: 

"The  Indian  wheat-grower  may  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
knowledge  that  if  the  American  farmer  has  this  year  prevented  the  ex- 
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port  of  wheat  from  India  he  has  rained  himself  in  the  process.  Nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  wheat  cannot  be  grown  at  a  profit  in  the  United  States 
if  the  selling  price  is  less  than  339.  the  quarter  in  the  London  market. 
With  the  present  rates  for  wheat  in  Europe,  the.  American  farmer  is  sim- 
ply ruined,  and  the  American  papers  have  shown  conclusively  that  the 
Western  farmers  are  getting  less  for  their  wheat  at  the  place  of  pro 
ductiou  than  it  had  cost  them  to  grow  ik  ♦  •  ♦  Another  year  of 
equally  low  prices  would  shut  up  thousands  of  farms  in  the  far  West,  and 
already  it  is  reported  that  the  area  under  wheat  this  year  in  the  States  is 
15  per  cent  less  than  in  1883  and  1884.  The  American  farmer  is  obliged 
to  force  his  wheat  on  the  European  market,  as  he  must  convert  his  prod- 
uce into  cash,  and  there  is  comparatively  no  internal  demand  in  his  own 
country  for  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Indian  producer  grows  a  variety  of  crops 
and  can  sell  the  most  profitable  produce  and  store  the  rest.  When 
wheat  prices  fall,  he  buries  his  wheat  and  takes  his  sugar  or  his  barley 
to  market.  Again,  there  is  a  great  internal  demand  for  wheat  in  India, 
and  this  is  capable  of  great  expansion  whenever  wheat  is  cheap.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  in  every  district  will  eat  wheat  in  preference  to  barley 
or  bajra  (a  kind  of  millet)  whenever  it  falls  below  20  seers  a  rupee, 
(which  is  1  cent  a  pound).  As  it  rises  above  this  rate  the  internal 
consumption  contracts.  •  •  ♦  The  producer  is  getting  lower  prices 
than  he  probably  expected,  but  he  is  not  being  ruincS  like  his  American 
rival,  and  he  is  getting  a  better  price  at  the  place  of  production  than 
the  latter.  If  Indian  wheat  prices  were  regulated  as  American  wheat 
prices  are,  solely  by  the  English  market,  and  if  Indian  wheat  had  to  be 
sent  to  Europe  for  sale  at  any  prices  we  should  then  witness  ruinously 
low  prices  in  the  up-country  markets.'' 

VABIETIES  OF  WHEAT. 

GPhere  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  wheitt  in  India,  but  they  may  gen- 
erally be  classed  in  the  markets  as  of  four  kinds,  white  or  red,  hard  or 
soff,  and  this  classification  is  recognized  in  the  European  markets. 
The  soft  white  wheat,  which  commands  the  highest  price  in  Europe,  is 
grown  extensively  in  Northern  India,  Eajputana,  and  Gujurat.  The 
soft  red  comes  next  in  value  and  is  grown  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
Formerly  the  hard  wheats  were  preferred  by  the  natives,  but  the 
European  demand  for  soft  wheat  has  so  influenced  the  price  as  to  have 
changed  the  taste  of  the  natives. 

The  principal  foods  are  wheat  or  barley,  millet,  and  rice,  which  are 
estimated  as  follows : 


PeroeiiUge»  food- 
growing  area. 

Total  pop. 
ulatlon. 

Province. 

^ 

i 

Popnlation 
eating  rirc. 

Punjnb - 

S4 

67 

41 
84 

6 
0 

20, 000, 000 
42,000,000 
66.000.000 
8,000.000 
2,000,000 
17, 000,  000 
31,  000, 000 
5,000,000 

1,000,000 
4  OOU  OOtt 

Not  t  h  west  ProTlnoes ^......... 

Hi'Mcal  and  AMAm 

40.  000,  COO 
3,  000,  tOu 

Central  ProyinOM.... ...•.......•.....••...•..;. ......... 

27 
17 
7 

39 
82 
88 
67 

84 

84 
I 
10 
33 
18 

Kerar 

Bombay 

Madras- 

2, 000.  COO 
10. 000.  000 
1.000,000 

Jtl  jwOTV ......  .•••.•  ■■■..».....»>■■.  •••...  .a^ «•...•«■••...  . 

TAtal 

191,000»000 

67,000,000 
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Every  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage  wheat  culture  in  India.  Loi.;: 
]n>A6  of  railway  have  been  built  with  the  wheat  transportation  in  view. 
Til e  Government  has  given  special  privileges  to  those  taking  up  new 
lands,  especially  in  the  Terai.  This  is  a  tract  of  land  from  20  to  oU 
miles  in  width  along" the  base  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  most  excellent 
land  for  wheat.  I  have  seen  it  yield  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  of  the 
linost  berry.  This  Terai  is,  however,  a  sickly  spot,  and  it  is  almost  iui- 
p<^s.siblii  for  any  one  to  live  in  it  during  the  rainy  season.  The  cultiva 
tors,  usually  from  the  mountains,  go  to  their  homes  in  June,  before  tin* 
inins  set  in^  and  return  in  September,  in  time  to  sow  the  iielUs  which 
they  had  plowed  before  going  away. 

IRRIGATION. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Government  to  utilize  water  for 
irrigatipn  purposes,  In  the  south  of  India  tanks  are  numerous.  In 
Mysore  the  number  is  reckoned  at  38,000  and  in  the  Madras  presidency 
twice  that  number.  Some  of  them  are  large  and  might  be  called  lakes. 
One  in  Mysore,  the  largest  in  India,  is  40  miles  in  circumference.  There 
are  also  many  canals.  The  Ganges  Oanal,  leaving  the  Ganges  Eiver  at 
Hurdwar,  which,  including  its  branches,  is  about  900  miles  in  length, 
irrigates  1,200,000  acres,  and  cost  £3,000,000 ;  the  Agra  Canal,  which 
leaves  the  Jumna  Eiver  at  Delhi,  irrigates  225,000  acres  and  cost 
£800,000 ;  the  Bari  Boab,  in  the  Punjab,  from  the  river  Ravi,  465  miles 
in  length,  irrigates  250,000  acres  and  cost  £1,600,000 ;  the  Soane  Canal, 
from  the  river  Soane,  in  Western  Bengal,  irrigates  300,000  acres  ;  the 
Sirhind,  on  the  Satlej,  cost  £2,750,000;  the  Caved  irrigates  820,000 
acres,  costing  £116,000;  the  Kistna,  235,000  acres,  costing  £463,000; 
the  Godaveri^  530,000  acres,  costing  £730,000 ;  the  Orissa,  98,000  acres, 
costing  £1,460,000.  Many  of  the  rivers  and  streams  are  tnrncd  from 
their  channels  during  their  flow.  In  the  Puiyab  about  900,000  acres  are 
irrigated  in  this  way  and  in  Sindh  1,800,000  acres.  The  most  impor- 
tant method  of  irrigation  is  by  wells,  and  they  are  very  numerous  in 
oveiy  locality.  The  permanent  wells,  lined  with  brick,  cost  from  §40 
to  $250  each,  according  to  the  depth,  one  30  feet  deep  and  6  feet  in  di- 
ameter costing  about  6100.  The  temporary  weUs  without  curbing  are 
abundant,  but  usually  last  only  for  one  season.  Persian  wheels  and 
leather  buckets  are  used  for  these  wells.  A  Persian  wheel  and  two 
pairs  of  bullocks  will  irrigate  20  acres,  but  these  wheels  arc  only 
adapted  for  wells  less  than  20  feet  in  depth.  A  leather  bucket  and  one 
pair  of  bullocks  will  irrigate  an  acre  in  five  or  six  days,  or  4  acres  a 
month.  In  the  Punjab,  out  of  21,000,000  of  cultivated  acres,  over 
5,000,000  are  irrigated,  as  follows : 


MeUiod. 


Acres. 


Hy  wolls  . 
I'oreonial  < 

luandatlont 

Sni«ll  cAJUtLi  and  itrMini.. 
Pondi 

Total , 


3, 176. 000 
740.  0*H) 

a'jn.uoo 

C42,0OU 
143,  UOU 

5,034  DOG 
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In  the  Northwest  Proyinces  and  Oadh  there  ore  36^000,000  of  culd^ 
Tated  acres;  of  these  there  are  irrgated : 


Bj- 

Korthwest 
PiOTinoes. 

Oadh. 

WdU 

Aerei. 

4.480,000 
l,e04,000 
1,984,000 

Aere9. 
1,314.000 

CnnAls  ..•■■■■•.•.•*••.••...•••••... ....^^.••.  ••.•.••..•.•••.•....•.  ••■.....■. 

1,082,000 

Total • 4 

8,158,000 

8,200,000 

Giving  a  total  of  11,454,000  acres. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  irrigated  land  through- 
out India : 


Prortnata. 


▲re*  ordi- 
narily oiilti> 
rated. 


Area  ordi- 
narily  irri- 
gated. 


Percent- 
al irri- 
gated. 


Punjab 

Korthweat  Prorinoaa  and  Oadh . 

5«nK«l 

Central  ProTlnoea 

JMrar  .*.•••••••••■«•■•■•<»•••••■• 

Itombay ..^ 

Bittdah. — ^mmm. 

lladma ^.... 

Hyaora •....«. 


Total.. 


Aeret, 
21.000,000 
80,000,000 
84.500,000 
15,500,000 

0,500.000 
24.500.000 

2.250.000 
82,000.000 

5,000.000 


177,250.000 


Acret. 

5,500,000 
11.600,000 

1,000,000 
770,000 
100.000 
450,000 

1.800,000 

7,800,000 
800,000 


28,220.000 


26.2 

SLO 

2.0 

5.0 

L5 

1.8 

80.0 

22.8 

18.0 


Of  the  irrigated  land  8,000,000  acres  are  by  the  better  class  of  irri- 
gation works,  12,000,000  by  wells,  and  the  balance  by  the  temporary 
channels  and  canals. 

ABBA  A2n>  POPUIiATION. 

The  TTnitcd  States  has  an  area  of  2,970,000  square  miles,,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  and  a  population  by  the  last  census  of  50,155,733.  British 
India,  that  under  British  rule,  contains  877,950  square  miles,  and  by 
the  last  census  contains  a  population  of  198,508,795.  Including  native 
states  indirectly  under  British  administration  India  has  an  area  of 
1,472,423  square  miles  and  a  population  of  252,660,550.  Thfe  United 
States  has  an  average  population  of  17  to  the  squsgre  mile,  British  In- 
dia 226,  and  including  the  native  states,  171  to  the  square  mile.* 

OONOLUfilON. 


In  concluding  I  will  state  what  I  think  are  the  advantages  and  draw- 
backs  of  wheat  raising  in  India:  (1)  The  wonderfully  permanent  pro- 
ductiveness of  theclimate  and  soil.  (2)  The  use  of  irrigation,  on  account 
of  which  there  can  be  no  failure  of  the  growth  of  a  crop.  (3)  Ttie  fci- 
ei]ities  for  inland  transportation  and  cheap  ocean  freights.  (4)  The 
variety  of  seasons,  giving  the  &rmer  work  in  the  fields  every  mouth  of 
the  year,  thus  making  the  wheat  crop  almost  an  extra  or  surplus  one, 

*  Figures  m  to  aie»  And  populAtlon  of  IndiA  do  not  txaotly  agree  with  offlolAl  x^* 
ports.— Bd.  Bar* 
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tbe  other  crops  supplying  the  laborers  with  food.  (6)  The  cheapness  of 
labor.  All  these  combined  indicate  that  the  wheat-growing  power, of 
India  will  largely  increase.  The  Government  is  planning  in  every  wa y 
to  i  n  crease  the  facilities  of  irrigation,  introducing  new  seed  and  ira  proved 
methods  of  cultore,  and  also  urging  that  freight^  on  wheat  by  the  state 
an<l  other  railways  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  drawbacks  are :  (1)  Heavy  storms  of  wind  and  rain  that  cause  tbo 
prrain  to  lodge  just  before  harvest,  when  it  quickly  spoils  in  the  hot  sun. 
(2)  Heavy  hail  storms,  and  in  some  localities  frost  The  hail  break  s  1 1 1  e 
stalk  or  tlirashes  out  the  grain.  (3)  Bust,  flies,  and  locusts  or  grass 
hoppers.  All  these  greatly  affect  the  crops  at  times,  but  they  are  acu^i- 
dents  and  expected  to  occur  only  occasionally. 


TRUCK  FARMING. 


By  A.  Obmlbr,  TVtlmingion  Ulandy  Cliatham  County,  Georgia. 


HISTORY. 


The  forcing  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  like  nearly  every  other  art,  hart 
its  origin  in  the. desire  to  supply  a  demand.  Merely  the  acceleration 
of  maturity  by  shelter,  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  other  means  was 
probably  practiced  at  an  earlier  date,  but  the  actual  luxury  of  forcing 
vegetable  productions  was  first  practiced  by  the  Romans.  Columella, 
Martial,  and  Pliny  tell  us  that  "  spioularia,"  or  plates  of  talc  or  mica, 
were  utilized  for  the  purj^osc  of  forcing  cucumbers  in  order  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  the  Em j)eror  Tiberius  (died  A.  D.  37)  for  that  vegetable  through- 
out the  year.  By  the  application  of  hot  water  to  the  soil  and  hot  lime- 
stones near  the  roots  cherries  were  ripened  near  Poitou,  in  Prance,  in 
the  sixteetith  century,  and  sent  to  Paris  by  post  on  the  Ist  of  May.  In 
the  following  century  peas  were  forced  to  maturity  by  exposing  the 
plants  in  boxes  to  the  warm  sun  during  the  day,  and  protecting  them 
under  the  shelter  of  the  gardener's  house  during  the  night;  and  in  a  let- 
ter dated  May  10, 17.00,  Madame  de  Maintenon  speaks  of  new  peas  hav- 
ing been  the  principal  subject  of  talk  at  the  French  court  for  four  suc- 
cessive days. 

In  the  vicinity  of  important  towns  in  every  country  where  market  gar- 
dening is  exteiisivolyjiursued  for  the  purposeof  supplying  thepopulation 
with  fruit  and  vegetables,  competition  in  the  production  of  tiie  earliest 
crops  hasal  ways  been  the  most  interesting  and  lucrative  feature  of  the  in- 
dustry. Such  was  the  case  until  recently  near  all  the  large  American  cit- 
ies. About  thirty  years  ago  market  and  farm  gardening  on  Long  Island 
and  in  New  Jersey,  to  supply  the  rapidly-increasing  wants  of  the  growing 
population  of  New  York  City,  was  very  profitable.  Its  pursuit  frequently 
conferred  competency  and  wealth,  not^withstanding  the  farm  land  was 
someliraes.worth  from  $200  to  $1,000  per  acre.  In  this,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, rapid,  frequent,  and  regular  steam  transportation  has  revolution- 
ized all  this,  and  now  the  higher  prices  of  early  produce  accrue  to  gar- 
deners of  southern  latitudes  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  who 
cultivate  land  averaging  not  more  than  one-fifth  the  value,  and,  in  con- 
seqnencte  of  the  warmer  climsite,  at  less  expense.  In  fact,  market  gar- 
dening on  Long  Island  has  recently  become  comparatively  so  unremu- 
nerati  ve  that  many  of  those  formerly  pursuing  that  branch  of  husbandry 
have  turned  their  attention  to  dairy  farming.  The  distance  seems  to 
extend  with  the  increased  demand  and  with  the  improved  transporta- 
tion facil i  ties.  At  first  Norfolk  became  the  principal  and  nearly  the  only 
point  of  production  for  the  supply  of  the  Eastern  markets.  Within  the 
last  few  years  competition  from  more  southern  localities  has,  however,  in 
turn  subjected  Norfolk,  although  in  less  degree,  to  similar  experience, 
and  the  acreages  of  several  of  the  most  remunerative  crops  have  been 
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reduced  in  favor  of  those  less  able  to  endure  the  dangers  of  trans- 
portation, and  consequently  less  likely  to  be  extensively  grown  at  ex- 
treme Southern  point^.  At  present  track  farming  is  pursued  along  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast  down  to  Key  West  and  around  that  of  the  Gulf 
to  ]\Iobile  and  Galveston,  reaching  even  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
United  States  to  New  Providence  and  the  Bermudas.  The  same  cir- 
cumstances prevail  in  Europe.  Formerly  England  and  some  of  the 
continental  countries  merely  went  beyond  their  own  boundaries  for  a 
supply  of  early  fruit  and  vegetables ;  then  France  and  Spain  became 
tlio  sources  of  supply,  but  now  Algiers,  beyond  the  Mediterranean,  is 
the  most  southern,  and  therefore  most  profitable  truck-farming  locality. 
A  few  fruit  and  vegetables  may  occasionally  have  been  sent  North  from 
Georgia,  but  the  firsfcrop,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  shipment  to 
Northern  markets,  was  one  of  watermelons  grown  by  E.  B.  Barstow,  of 
Wilmington  Island,  Chatham  County,  in  1852. 

In  the  preceding  summer  a  party  embarked  on  board  the  packet  Isaac 
Mead  (Captain  Brown)  for  New  York,  and  for  their  use  during  the 
passage  he  placed  on  board  about  fifty  fine  melons.  Only  a  few  having 
been  consumed,  the  captain,'  to  whom  they  were  presented,  sold  the  bal- 
ance at  such  high  prices,  that  Mr.  Barstow  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
the  venture.  Notwithstanding  many  drawbacks,  it  resulted  so  satis- 
factorily that  other  sea  island  cotton  planters  of  neighboring  islands, 
notably  Col.  W.  E.  Pritchard,  of  Skidusay,  and  Judge  R.  T.  Gibson,  of 
Whitmarsh,  became  tempted  to  do  likewise.  These,  and  a  few  others 
on  a  smaller  scale,  continued  to  plant  melons  for  shipment.  When  the 
war  commenced  W.  B.  Pritchard  had  60  acres  in  melons.  None  were 
grown  in  Southern  Georgia  along  the  line  of  the  Savannah,  Florida  and 
Western  Eailroad  until  1876,  when  George  B.  McRee,  near  YaldostA, 
and  W.  R.  Tally,  at  Ousley  Station,  Lowndes  County,  became  the  pio- 
neers of  an  industry  in  that  section,  which  has  reached  such  enormous 
proportions  as  to  tax  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies to  the  utmost. 

Truck  farming,  or  the  growing  at  the  South  exclusively  for  the  North- 
em  markets,  as  a  distinct  business,  of  all  or  a  selection  of  such  fruit  and 
vegetables  as  would  be  likely  to  arrive  at  destination  in  good  condition 
and  meet  with  a  ready  sale  after  having  endured  the  dangers  and  vicis- 
situdes of  transportation  to  market,  was  commenced  at  Norfolk, Va.,  by 
some  Jerseymen  about  1858,  near  Charleston  and  Savannah  about  1856, 
but  not  in  Florida  until  1870,  and  five  years  later  still  at  Mobile.  With- 
out the  results  of  the  civil  war  between  the  States  it  never  could  have 
reached  its  present  proportions.  While  in  point  of  fact  it  was  carried 
on  to  some  extent  before  the  war,  emancipation  may  be  considered 
really  the  birth  of  truck  farming  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  was  not  fiii 
industry  that  could  have  recommended  itself  to  rice  planters,  and  thos! 
were  the  only  agriculturists  owning  large  forces  of  slaves  in  the  vicir. 
ity  of  the  large  Atiantic  coast  cities,  nor  woidd  any  of  them  have  for  :. 
moment  entertained  the  proposal  of  hiring  their  hands  to  truck  farmers 
I  was  the  largest  slave-owner  previous  to  the  war  engaged  in  the  bus; 
ness  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah,  and,  unless  I  had  availed  mysci 
of  house-servants  and  mechanics,  at  no  time  could  I  have  commandid 
a  larger  labor  force  than  twenty-six  adults,  male  and  female.  Now  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  truck  farmers  there  employ  hands  during  the  picking 
season  by  the  hundred. 

In  1870  J.  E.  Young  had  160  acres  in  strawberries  near  Norfolk,  and 
he  required  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  hands  to  ]>ick  the  berries. 
The  daily  yield  of  berries  near  Norfolk  is  estimated  at  l>etween  4«(Kn) 
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tind  5,000  bushels,  and,  as  50  quarts  is  above  tho  average  daily  picking, 
it  tuUows  that  at  least  between  2.5C0  and  3.200  hands  are  indisi>en8a- 
hle  to  (rather  this  single  crop.  The  late  ex-Governor  Hammond,  of 
South  Carolina,  correctly  predicted  that  in  case  of  emancipation  the 
negroes  would  collect  in  groups  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  towns,  and  it 
is  the  better  class  of  this  population,  willing  to  perform  some  work, 
that  supplies  the  truck  farmer  with  the  needed  labor.  This  is  fortunate 
for  society  as  well  as  for  the  negroes  and  truck  farming,  or  some  of  his 
other  predictions  might  also  have  become  realized,  for  the  industry 
gives  occupation  and  support  to  a  large  proportion  of  these  otherwise 
idle  people. 

LABOIU 

Truck  farming  being  but  a  branch  of  the  general  agriculture  of  the 
South,  it  is  to  the  same  God-given  instrument,  the  negro,  the  farmer 
must  look  for  his  labor.  It  ia  rarely,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk, 
that  recourse  is  had  to  any  other  race.  The  pernicious  share  system 
has  never  yet  invaded  truck  farming.  Hands  are  paid  generally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cities  every  Saturday  evening,  at  a  certain  daily  rate, 
and  if  honest  work  is  expected  and  no  idleness  or  loitering  permitted, 
full  justice  and  prompt  pay  should  be,  and  generally  is,  forthcoming. 
According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1879,  the  average  rate  of  monthly  wages  on  the  plantations  in  the  in- 
terior of  Georgia  was  $10.73  without  board.  When  the  truck  farmer 
hires  by  the  month,  which  is  rarely  done,  he  pays  about  $12  with  rations. 
The  usual  daily  rate  from  Mobile  to  Norfolk  is  50  to  60  cents  per  day  for 
women  and  60  to  75  cents  for  men  without  board.  At  Savannah  it  is 
50  cents  and  60  cents,  respectively.  A  few  trustworthy  hands,  particu- 
larly valuable  during  the  marketing  season,  or  those  attending  to  stock, 
may  receive  a  slightly  increased  pay.  Qome  farmers  pay  selected  hands 
5  cents  per  basket  for  picking  cucumbers  and  tomatoes,  and  1  cent  addi- 
tional per  crate  for  packing  them,  while  others  employ  the  gang  for  the 
purpose,  depending  upon  their  personal  supervision  to  have  it  done 
prox)erly. 

The  table  below  gives  the  usual  rate  for  the  labor  mentioned: 
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The  hours  of  labor  are  from  sutirise  to  sunset,  with  variable  allowanct  s 
for  meals  duriijg  the  diiferent  seasons. 


LOCATIONS. 


As  no  crops  of  vegetables  satisfactory  either  in  quantity  or  in 
quality,  and  consequently  in  pecuniary  returns,  can  be  produced  with 
out  liberal  applications  of  manure,  nor  when  grown  can  be  safely  con 
veyed  to  market  and  offered  to  the  trade  without  convenient  transpor- 
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tation  facilities,  it  follows  that  the  vicinity  of  the  lar^^er  seaport  citit^s, 
whose  commercial  relations  with  the  North  suflico  to  t^upport  regular 
and  frequent  steamship  communications,  must  offer  the  best  location.** 
:br  truck  fanning:.  Here  the  public  livery,  trade,  dray,  and  street  rail- 
-oad,  and  the  private  stables,  as  well  as  the  scavenger  departments, 
sn])ply  large  quantities  of  manure.  The  greater  the  proximity  to  I  he 
city  tin*,  better  will  also  bo  the  labor  supply.  Increase  of  distance  in- 
voivos?  not  only  loss  of  time  at  every  communication  between  the  farm 
and  the  city  or  the  point  of  shipment,  but  possibly  more  or  less  damage 
to  the  produce  by  the  shaking  and  jolting  of  wagon  transportation.  1 1  is 
for  this  reason  mainly  that  locations  further  removed  may  be  protitiibly 
made  available  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  streams,  where  water  trans- 
portation may  be  effected.  If  truck  farming  could  be  confined  to  these 
favorable  locations,  all  the  truck  grown  could  command  better  prices, 
the  average  returns  would  be  larger,  and  the  business  would  be  more 
remunerative,  both  to  grower  and  consignee.  This  would  obtain  not  so 
much  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  aggregate  of  producers,  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  quality  when  grown  under  favorable  auspices,  and 
not  after  having  been  subjected  to  injury  attendant  upon  longer  trans- 
portation. It  is  invariably  the  result  that  truck  of  poor  quality  tends 
to  depress  the  market,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  stock  on  hand 
at  the  time.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  along  the  line  of  the  Savannah^ 
Floridaand  Western  Eailroad,  trending  south  from  Savannah,  very  little 
crate  stuff  is  grown. 

The  wonderfully  favorable  climate  of  Florida  for  the  growing  of  early 
fruit  and  vegetables  with  the  least  expenditure  of  care  and  money,  in- 
cites and  enables  her  farmers  to  compete  with  those  at  nearer  and  other- 
wise more  favorable  points,  but  even  then  they  are  restricted  to  the 
smaller  choice  of  the  best-carrying  articles.  Even  shipments  of  these 
often  arrive  at  destination  in  such  terribly  bad  order  as  not  only  to  be 
total  losses  to  the  grower,  but  to  damage  other  stock  with  which  they 
are  sometimes  stowed  on  shipboard.  I  have,  for  instance,  seen  Florida 
tomatoes  at  the  wharves  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  in  Savannah 
awaiting  shipment  to  New  York,  already  in  such  terribly  decayed  con- 
dition that  the  juice  was  dripping  out  of  the  packages  in  suflBcient 
quantity  to  form  little  puddles  on  the  flooring  of  the  wharf. 

Finally,  cotton  planters  along  the  lines  of  the  various  railroads  have 
attempted  truck  farming  as  an  adjunct  to  their  rc'^nlar  and  more  im- 
l)ortant  operations,  as  a  rule,  however,  with  disastrous  results,  siTn]>ly 
because  nearly  all  the  conditions  essential  to  success  were  absent.  It 
may  be  that  small  returns  for  crops  grown  under  such  circumstances 
and  received  at  a  season  when  cash  is  most  acceptable  would  content 
the  cotton  planter.  We^re  taught  in  truck  farming,  as  in  all  other 
imrsuits,  either  by  our  own  experience  or  that  of  others,  to  utilize  to  the 
t>i'st  advantage  all  the  means  and  conditions  essential  to  success,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  opportunities,  leaving  nothing  to  chance  or  accident ; 
but  most  of  the  cotton  planters  who  embarked  in  truck  farming  ignored 
all  the  teachings  of  experience  of  others  and,  therefore,  court^  failure 
by  attempting  to  produce  these  special  crops  with  ridiculously  inade- 
quate manuring,  a  total  want  of  knowledge  in  growing,  harvesting, 
handling,  packing,  and  marketing  them,  and  without  convenient  trans- 
portation facilities. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  during  the  summer  of  1881  severe  drought 
prevailed  over  all  the  Northern  and  Noriihwestem  States,  cutting  short 
such  crops  of  vegetables,  among  others,  as  are  stored  for  winter  use.  The 
demesne  stock  of  beets,  carrots^  tomipSy  oabbageS|  and  potatoes  became, 
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therefore,  exhausted  comparatively  very  early  in  the  Tvinter,  so  much  so 
as  to  encourage  large  importations  from  Europe.  In  consequence  o< 
this  universal  scarcity  of  vegetables  the  spring  shipments  of  truck  met 
an  urgent  demand  and  prices  mled  unusually  higb.  The  jear  was  also 
otherwise  an  exceptionally  favorable  one,  fortune  seeming  to  smile  upon 
truck  farming,  for  the  season  had  been  very  propitious  for  tbe  produiv 
tion  of  bountiful  crops  of  excellent  quality.  Widely  circulated  reports  (»l 
those  facts  gave  rise  to  the  so-called  "  boom"  in  truck  farming,  oxeitinj: 
the  cotton  planters  to  embark  in  the  industry  more  extensively  tbau  wa.N 
prudent,  in  most  cases  without  any  experience.  Unfortunately,  too,  for 
the  venture,  the  highly  unfavorable  season  of  1883,  combined  with  the 
reasons  above  mentioned,  to  cause  a  very  gederal  failure,  but  few  of  the 
planters  having  realized  satisfactory  returns. 

SOIL  AHi)  ITS  PREPABATION. 

No  truck  farmer  will  achieve  any  considerable  success  unless  he 
avails  himself  of  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  produce  crops^of  the 
highest  attainable  quality  as  well  as  satisfactory  quantity.  He  mu8t( 
not  only  have  a  good  soil  and  render  it  highly  fertile,  but  he  will  have 
to  put  it  in  a  condition  of  agricultural  excellence  by  perfect  drainage, 
judicious  plowing,  harrowing,  and  stirring  with  the  smaller  implements 
of  tillage  during  cultivation,  so  as  to  render  it  mellow  and  aerated  in 
order  that  as  large  a  percentage,  not  only  of  whatever  plant-food  in 
the  form  of  fertilizers  he  intrusts  to  it,  but  also  what  is  already  stored 
in  it,  may  become  available  during  the  entire  growth  of  his  crops.  He 
may  commit  to  his  land  an  abundance  of  all  the  elements  of  plant-food, 
but  unless  well  prepared  by  drainage  and  the  implements  of  tillage,  as 
far  as  practical'results  are  concerned,  it  will  be  too  sterile  to  produce 
remunerative  crot)s,  because  it  holds  too  much  in  an  insoluble,  unavail- 
able condition  to  promote  crop  growth.  It  is  principally  the  surface 
soil  that  supplies  vegetables  with  food,  and  the  fanner  should  remember 
that  with  every  inch  he  adds  to  his  enriched  soil  he  gains  per  acre  an 
enormous  body  (6,272,640  cubic  inches),  with  its  content  of  mineral  ingre- 
dients, increasing  its  capacity  of  gathering^  retaining,  and  rendering  up 
plant  food,  besides  encouraging  a  deeper  penetration  of  the  roots  to  find 
and  absorb  moisture  during  drought.  Only  loose,  friable  soil  absorbs  the 
moisture  of  dews,  especially  below  the  surface,  and  ammonia,  carbonic 
and  nitric  acids  from  the  atmosphere  to  any  extent.  Tillage  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  equivalent  to  manuring,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  the 
soil  not  only  fit  to  absorb  elements  of  fertility  from  the  atmosphere,  but 
also  brings  into  availability  those  already  existing  in  it.  The  character 
of  the  soil  will  naturally  affect  the  advisability  or  extent  of  deep  plow- 
ing. Too  much  of  a  hard,  tenacious  clay  should  not  be  turned  up  to 
deteriorate  the  physical  quality  of  the  surface,  and  thus  endanger  Its 
fitness  as  a  good  seed  bed.  A  soil  is*  heavy,  in  the  language  of  the 
farmer,  when  it  offers  considerable  resistance  to  the  implements  of  till- 
age in  consequence  of  its  consistency  or  tenacity,  and  not  on  account  of 
its  weight  or  specific  gravity.  Thus  clay  is  "  heavy,''  although  it  weighs 
I'G  pounds  less  than  sand  to  the  cubic  foot,  while  sand  is  the  light  soil 
of  the  farm.  Humus,  hgwever,  is  light  in  both  respects.  The  weight 
of  sand,  clay,  and  humus,  in  a  natui^ally  moist  condition,  is,  respectively, 
141, 115,  and  81  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

The  relations  of  these  three  constituents  of  every  fertile  soil  to  heat 
and  moisture  are  of  the  highest  imx>ortance  to  agriculture.  The  table 
below  shows  how  they  are  comparativdy  affected  by  these  agents,  and 
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also  their  relative  power  of  absorbing  and  holding  matters  dissolved  in 
the  water  of  the  soil  and  their  shrinkf^ein  drying: 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  heat  that  one  consistmg 
principally  of  sand  will  necessarily  be  conducive  to  rapid  p^rowth,  au(J, 
earliness  being  indispensable  to  success,  it  follows  that  a  soil  of  such 
consistency  would  be  for  this  reason  prcfrrred  by  the  truck  farmer.  In 
point  of  fact  a  light  sandy  loam,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  decay- 
ing vef^etable  matter,  is  the  best  adapted  to  this  branch  of  agriculture. 
If  the  soil  be  deficient  in  the  latter  it  may  be  most  readily,  most  cheaply, 
and  most  expeditiously  supplied  by  green  manuring. 

A  light  rain  of  half  an  inch  is  equivalent  to  a  fall  of  14,000  gallons, 
or  56  tons  to  the  acre.  Each  pound  of  a  manuring  of  10  tons  of  stable 
manure  would  be  supj^lied  with  half  a  gallon  of  dissolving  water,  and  in 
case  of  the  application  of  1  ton  of  commercial  fertilizer  each  pound 
would  be  furnished  with  8  gallons  of  water.  On  a  soil  readily  "per- 
meable  to  water  the  manure  would  be  quickly  dissolved,  as  it  passes 
through  in  an  aggregated  form,  thus  bringing  their  food  in  an  avaUabie 
form  more  quickly  to  the  roots  of  vegetation.  In  consequence  of  its 
greater  porosity  the  air  is  more  readily  admitted  when  sand  is  a  con- 
stituent of  a  soil  in  considerable  predominance,  Uius  facilitating  decompo- 
sition, solubility,  and  hence  availability.  In  such  a  soil  manure  acts 
more  quickly  and  more  effectively;  hence  such  a  one  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  satisfactory  crop  with  less  manure  than  a  heavy  clay,  notwith- 
standing the  latter  is  naturally  richer  in  all  the  elements  of  plant-food. 
As  proven  by  Professor  Way,  chemist,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  and  others,  clay  not  only  possesses  a  wonderful  power  ot 
ftbsorption  but  actually  suspends  or  prevents  putrefaction.  In  his  in- 
vestigation on  the  "  Power  of  soils  to  absorb  manure,''  Professor  Way 
says: 

Tliroo  qiinntities  of  frcsli  urine,  of  2,000  grains  each,  were  moosmrd  ont  into  Bimllar 
glasses.  With  cup  portion  its  own  weight  of  sand  was  mixed,  with  another  its  own 
wi'ight  of  white  clay,  the  third  being  left  without  admixture  of  any  kind.  When 
Hnielt  immediately  oifter  mixture  the  sand  appeared  to  have  had  no  elFect,  whilst  the 
(lay  mixtnre  had  entirely  lost  the  smeU  of  urine.  The  throe  glasses  were  oovored 
Ii;rlitly  with  paper  and  put  in  a  warm  place,  being  examined  firom  time  to  time.  In 
.1  fow  hours  it  was  fonnd  that  the  orine  containing  sand  had  become  slightly  patrid ; 
then  followed  the  natural  urine ;  but  the  quantity  with  which  clay  had  been  mixed 
did  vot  lecome  patrid  at  all,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  weeks  it  had  only  the  po- 
<  uLiar  smell  of  fresh  urine,  without  the  slightest  putridity.  The  surface  of  the  clav, 
Iiowcver,  became  afterwards  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  conferva?,  which  did 
tiot  happen  in  the  other  glasses. 

Professor  Way  also  found  that  putrefaction  of  urine  would  be  pro- 
vfiited  by  merely  filtering  it  through  clay  or  shaking  the  tw6  together 
and  pouring  off  the  liquor  after  it  had  settled.  This  action  and  its  won- 
derful absorptive  power  is  not  attributable  to  the  clay  itself,  but  to  the 
double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime  or  soda  which  it  contains. 

The  remarkable  and  world^renowned  eiperiments  of  that  great  agri 
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cnltural  benefactor,  Sir  Jolin  Bennet  Lawes,  assisted  by  Dr.  Gilbert, 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  care  for  forty  years,  near  Rothamsted,  Eup;- 
liind,  at  his  own  expense,  substantiate  the  fact  that  manures  buried  in 
clay  sgils  become  very  slowly  decomposed,  and  that  such  soils  hold  Iut^^o 
quantities  of  plant-food  locked  up  in  unavailable  form. 

Number  two  of  the  twenty-nine  experimental  wheat  plots  has  received 
during  forty  successive  years  an  annual  application  of  14  long  tons  ot 
fresh  barn  yard  manure,  or,  since  the  first  season  of  1843-'44,  an  aggre- 
gate of  627.2  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  while  plot  No.  3  has  remained  con- 
tinuously unmanured.  Now,  Sir  John  having  kindly  sent  me  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  experiments  up.  to  the  fortieth  season  inclusive,  I  tiiul 
the  last  crop  of  the  plot  manured  annually  with  14  tons  barn-yard  man- 
ure to  have  been  35|  bushels,  against  35^  bushels,  tiie  average  yield  of 
the  first  recorded  sixteen  years.  In  other  words,  after  having  been 
manured  with  627i  tons  barn-yard  manure  in  the  aggregate  for  forty 
years,  the  soil  produced  only  one-eighth  of  a  bushel  more  the  last  sea- 
son than  the  average  of  sixteen  years  first  recorded. 

The  result  on  the  continuously  unmanured  plot  is  still  more  astonish- 
ing. The  yield  the  fortieth  season  was  13J  bushels  and  the  weight 
of  clean  grain  61J  pounds  per  bushel.  The  average  yield  of  sixteen 
years  (1852  to  1867)  was  145  bushels ;  of  the  sixteen  years  (1868  to  1883) 
it  was  llf  bushels,  and  the  average  of  the  thirty- two  years  13J  bushels ; 
with  the  weight  of  clean  grain,  57|  pounds  per  bushel.  In  other  wordA, 
the  plot,  without  the  least  manure  of  any  kind,  produced  the  fortieth 
season  only  1  bushel  less  than  the  average  of  the  first  sixteen,  2^  more 
than  the  average  of  the  second  sixteen,  and  three-fourths  of  a  bushel 
more  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  thirty-two  years ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  clean  grain  per  bushel  the  last  season  was  3^  pounds  greater 
than  the  average  of  the  preceding  thirty-two  years. 

These  remarkable  results  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  Both- 
amsted  experimental  wheat-field  is  a  heavy  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  yel- 
lowish red  ^cZay,  a  rich,  retentive  soil  with  an  abundance  of  plant-food 
for  the  demand  of  many  more  such  crops,  becoming  available  very 
slowly  notwithstanding  the  superior  tillage  practiced  at  the  Botham- 
sted  experimental  station. 

The  average  removal  of  nitrogen  in  the  wheat  crops  of  the  unmanured 
plot  per  acre  per  annum  for  thirty-two  years  Was,  by  analysis,  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  20.7  pounds.  In  1881  six  samples  of  the  soil  were 
analyzed  three  times,  0  inches  deep,  from  each  of  nineteen  plots.  The 
first  9  inches  of  the  continuously  unmanured  plot  alone  contained  2,404 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  2,552,202  pounds  of  dry  mold.  Without 
taking  into  consideration  the  actual  gain  of  nitrogen  by  the  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  in  dews  and  rains,  nor  the  probably  heavier  loss  in 
drainage,  we  have,  after  the  removal  of  the  thirty-eighth  crop,  still 
enough  left  in  the  upper  9  inches  of  soil  alone  for  one  hundred  and. six- 
teen more. 

The  explanation  of  the  results  of  the  plot  manured  annually  with 
14  tons  barn-yard  manure,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  firesh  manure  was 
turned  under  deeply,  probably  with  a  four-horse  plow,  as  customary  in 
England,  where  neither  air  nor  water  could  find  ready  access  to  pro- 
mote decomposition  and  render  it  available  for  crops,  thus  leaving  to 
the  clay  its  rail  power  of  suspNending  decay. 

Had  the  manure  been  applied  upon  the  surfisbce^  or  harrowed  into  the 
top  6oU,  or  had  the  soil  been  of  a  more  sandy  character,  the  results 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  different 

Having  learned  that  the  method  of  deeply  plowing  under  their 
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manure  prevails  with  many  of  the  truck  farmers  near  Norfolk,  cultiva- 
ting  a  rather  heavy  clay  soil,  I  have  treated  the  question  intentionally 
at;  some  length,  and  respectfully  submit  the  above  as  arguments  against 
the  practice.  ^ 

It  is  customary  among  trubk  farmers  near  cities  to  allow  orab-grass  to 
grow  upon  their  well-manured  fields  after  the  crops  have  been  taken  oft*. 
It.  gives  them  several  mowings  during  the  season,  providing  them  gen- 
erally not  only  with  an  abundance  of  good  fodder  for  their  stock,  but 
also  with  an  income,  for  it  sells,  at  least  in  Savannah,  at  $15  per  ton. 
Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  this  crab-grass  hay,  the  cutting  is 
frequently  deferred  too  late  to  secure  the  best  quality.  When  suflScient 
time  can  elapse  between  the  turning  under  of  tbe  stubble  and  the 
planting  of  crops  for  the  ensuing  season,  it  should  by  all  means  be  [per- 
mitted to  decay  and  to  form  humus  in  the  soil  5  otherwise,  as  in  the  ca^e 
of  crops  like  peas  and  potatoes,  which  are  put  in  as  early  as  December 
and  January,  it  ought  to  be  raked  out,  and  may  be  used  as  bedding 
when  dry,  or  put  on  the  compost  heap,  or  burnt  on  the  ground  if  mixed 
with  nut-grass. 

MANURE  AND  ITS  APPLICATION. 

Without  a  sufficient  supply  of  manure  there  can  be  no  great  success 
in  truck  farming,  nor  indeed,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
in  any  other  branch  of  agriculture.  Market  gardening  requires  its  more 
liberal  use  than  any  other  kind  of  husbandry.  No  satisfactory  crop^ 
of  vegetables,  either  in  quality  or  in  bulk,  can  ever  be  expected,  how- 
ever favorable  all  other  conditions  might  be,  without  being  wejl  ma- 
nured. There  is  no  land  in  the  United  States,  however  fertile  in  its 
natural  state,  that  would  not  produce  more  and  better  vegetables  with 
liberal  manuring  than  without  it ;  indeed,  land  that  might  pay  for  culti- 
vation without  it  would  most  deserve  a  liberal  supply.  The  progressive 
truck  farmer,  therefore,  should  never  allow  himself  to  be  restricted  in 
its  use  by  a  short  supply.  When  location,  want  of  facilities  for  pro- 
curing a  sufficiency  of  stable  manure,  or  inadequacy  of  stock  to  secure 
enough  barnyard  manure  from  its  droppings,  confines  the  farmer  to  an 
economical  use  of  manure,  recourse  must  be  had  to  commercial  ferti- 
lizers and  to  the  agei^t  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

If  the  manure  be  a  complete  one,  like  stable  manure,  containiBg  all 
the  elements  of  plant- food  in  beneficial  relative  quantity,  with  none  in 
dangerous  excess  (as  might  occur  with  too  much  common  salt,  or  in  low 
grade  kainit,  too  much  dangerous  chloride  of  magnesium,  for  instance), 
if  the  land  be  well  stocked  with  humus  and  be  in  excellent  agricultural 
c(;ndil  ion,  there  is  little  risk  of  the  Southern  truck  farmer  applying  such 
heavy  doses  to  his  land  as  to  endanger  his  crops.  The  soil  has  l^reto- 
fore  been  subjected  too  long  to  homoeopathic  treatment  for  any  fears  to 
bi^  entertained  on  that  score. 

The  truck  farmer  aims  to  stimulate  his  crops  to  rapid  growth.  They 
arc  all  of  earlier  maturity  than  those  of  the  grain  or  cotton  planter. 
Hois  therefore  compelled  not  only  to  use  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
l>lant-food  in  his  manurial  applications  than  his  crops  can  possibly  take 
up,  but  his  fertilizers  must  act  quickly.  He  wants  no  permanent  ma- 
nures, but  active,  soluble  ones. 

In  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island  the  market  gardeners  apply  from  70 
to  80  tons  of  stable-manure  to  their  early  cabbages  per  acre,  and,  as  the 
plants  are  set  much  closer  and  are  much  more  sure  to  head  universally 
than  at  the  South,  a  yield  of  50  tons  to  the  acre  is  not  an  excessive  es- 
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titnate.  Below  will  bo  found  a  table  giving  the  chemical  constituents 
of  75  tons  of  stable  manure  and  of  50  tons  of  cabbages,  from  which  may 
be  seen  that  the  demands  of  such  a  crop  arc  far  short  of  the  quantities 
of  plant-food  contained  in  the  manure: 


CoDstitoentA. 


75  tonfl 

fresh  «tAble 

manure. 


50  tons 
cabbages. 


Kltrocvn 

PotMh 

PhoHphorlo  acid 

SodA 

Lime , 

lUgnesi* 


Foundt. 
820 
795 
420 
1.^0 
315 
210 


Poundt, 


240 

140 
DO 

310 
00 


The  kind  of  vegetable  and  closeness  of  the  stand  will  usually  deter- 
mine the  quantity  to  be  applied ;  it  has,  however,  become  proverbial 
with  the  market  gardener  that  "  the  last  load  pays  best.'' 

For  all  close  crops,  like  cabbage  and  potatoes,  requiring  liberal  ferti- 
lizing, at  least  a  part  of  the  manure  should  be  broadcasted.  The  most 
successful  truck  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  operating  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  broadcast  for  these  crops  about  twenty  loads  of  30  bushels 
each,  using  the  Kemp  &  Burpee  spreader,  and  an  additional  twenty 
loads  in  the  drill,  supplementing  the  latter  with  either  700  pounds  best 
Peruvian  guano,  or  half  a  ton  of  fish  scrap  per  acre.  This  rich,  moist, 
fermented  manure,  sometimes  mixed  with  night  soil,  must  weigh  about 
45  pounds  per  bushel,  or  1,350  pounds  per  load,  which  would  aggregate 
27  tons  of  supplemented  stable  manure  per  acre.  Neither  in  the  appli- 
cation of  manures,  nor  in  any  of  his  other  operations,  should  the  intelli- 
gent member  of  any  branch  of  agriculture  be  empirical.  The  physical 
nature  of  his  soil,  and  the  peculiar  root  growth  of  any  special  crop,  must 
govern  him  more  than  other  considerations.  As  stated  in  the  paragraph 
on  soils,  manure  may  be  applied  deeper  in  light  than  in  heavy  land.  The 
general  farmer  will  not  manure  his  surface-rooted  small  grain  and  his  tap- 
rooted  cotton  (which  also  makes  deep  lateral  roots  12  feet  long)  in  the 
same  manner,  nor  should  the  truck  farmer,  on  land  of  identical  physical 
character,  do  so  with  his  radishes  or  snapbeans,  and  his  cabbages.  No 
rule  then  will  rfuit  all  cases.  Generally  it  is  advisable,  however,  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  place  at  least  a  part  of  the  manure 
where  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  its  first  stages  of  growth  may  reach  it, 
in  order  that  it  may  acquire  a  youthful  vigorous  start.  Manure  may  be 
placed  more  deeply  for  tap-rooted  plants  than  for  such  whose  roots 
ramify  through  the  soil  near  the  surface  but  do  not  penetrate  it  deeply. 

Plants  growing  through  the  heat  of  midsummer  are  apt  to  send  their 
roots  deeper  into  the  soil  than  those  confined  to  an  early  seaaon;  but 
the  crops  of  the  track  farmer,  with  the  exception  of  the  watermelon — and 
that  delights  in  heat  and  comparative  dryness— are  all  of  early  maturity. 

Many  truck  farmers  are  now  adopting  the  plan  of  dividing  the  manur- 
ing, and  claim  advantages  for  the  new  method.  They  apply  stable  ma- 
nure in  the  drill,  and  durine  growth,  when  the  plant  most  needs  stimu- 
lating, using  an  easily  soluble  ammouiated  commercial  fertilizer  on  each 
side  of  the  rows.  It  is  either  applied  on  the  surface  and  hoed  in,  or  most 
frequently  the  crop  is  barred  off  and  the  fertilizer  deposited  in  the  fur- 
rows. In  an  essay  like  this  space  will  not  permit  a  dissertation  on  all 
the  various  manures  and  fertilizers  which  may  be  utilized  in  truck 
farming. 
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A  few  remarks  upon  tlie  one  whicb  mnst  always  chiefly  bo  relied  upon 
everywhere  In  market  f?:ardeiiing,  stable  manure ;  a  few  upon  that  prraiitl 
material  in  which  the  lucky  South  leads  the  world  in  its  fortunate  posses- 
sioQ,  cotton  seed;  and  a  few  on  green  manuring  with  the  cow  ivea  will 
have  to  suffice. 

Stable  mauure  may  be  considered  a  complete  fertilizer.  It  contains, 
when  fermented,  all  the  eleijients  of  plant- food  in  available  form.  The 
litter,  or  beddiug,  when  decayed,  supplies  humus.  No  other  manure  is 
so  well  adapted  to  alter  and  improve  the  physical  condition  of  tenacious 
soils,  nor,  when  decayed,  suits  one  of  a  sandy  character  better.  All  or- 
ganic manures  to  be  promptly  efficacious,  whether  applied  to  light  or 
heavy  soil,  should,  at  least,  be  partially  decomposed,  in  order  that  the 
fertilizing  elements  may  be  in  a  more  soluble  or  available  form.  Fresh 
or  green  manure^ however,  is  better  adapted  to  heavy  than  to  sandy  soil. 

CompoHiion  offreeh  and  ieoompoeed  $tahle  manure,    , 


Description. 


Stable  mannn 

Stable  manure,  moder- 
ately rotted 

Stable  roanaro,thoroagh- 
ly  rotted 


710 
750 
700 


o 

I 


240 
192 
145 


Is 
I 


44.1 
68.0 
65.0 


If 
P 


4.5 
5.0 
5.8 


S.3 
«L8 

5.0 


Ingredionta  of  aah. 


L5 
LO 
1.8 


&7 
7.0 

a8 


L4 
L8 
L8 


^2 


2.1 
2.6 
8.0 


V  . 

%■% 

0 

CO 


L3 
L6 
1.3 


.4*  o 


12,6 
16.8 
17.0 


L6 

L6 


There  is  considerable  loss  from  exposure  of  the  manure  heap  to  rains, 
particularly  to  the  heavy  showers  of  the  South,  but  it  is  rarely  possible 
for  the  truck  farmer  to  keep  the  large  quantity  he  requires  undercover. 
The  following  table  is  from  Dr.  Voeloker,  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Cirencester.  There  was  but  a  small  loss  of  nitrogen  and  a  gain 
in  the  soluble  organic  matter,  some  of  the  insoluble  organic  matter  hav- 
ing become  soluble  in  the  course  of  fermentation  during  the  first  six 
mouths  of  an  English  winter ;  but  in  our  Southern  climate  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  deterioration  would  commence  earlier. 

ConienU  of  aheap  of  manure  at  different  periode  eacpoeed  to  rain,  ^ 


Contenta. 


PutuplSTo- 

Pat  up 

vember  3. 

AprUaO. 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

10,000 

7,]38 

0,617 

4,707 

2.824 

1,678 

559 

753 

64.3 

63.0 

248 

805 

2,576 

1,873 

154 

204 

405 

549 

14.9 

2L4 

49.4 

42.5 

Pntnp 
August  23. 


Pat  up  No- 
Tember  15. 


Total  weight  of  manure  In  heap 
Water  in  the  heap  of  manure. .. 

Total  organic  matter 

Tol ol  inorganic  matter 

Total  nitrosen  in  heap 

Total  BolnbTe  organic  matter. . . 
Total  iuBolable  organic  matter 

Solablo  mineral  matter , 

Tnsolnble  mineral  matter 

Nitrogen  in  soluble  matter  . . . . , 
Kitrogen  in  insoluble  nuitter  .. 


Pounds. 
7,025 
5^804 
1,064 
057 
46.8 
207 
857 
138 
519 
13L2 
88.1 


Pounds. 

6,954 

5,107 

D47 

840 

4C 

lUO 

7.'>7 

130 

710 

12.0 

83.1 


When  stable  manure  is  piled  loosely  and  the  air  has  ready  access  to 
the  interior  fermentation  proceeds  rapidly.  Under  the  evolution  of 
much  heat  the  manure  <^  fire  fangs''  and  there  is  much  loss  of  the  volatile 
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carbonate  of  ammonia^  which  is  produced  during  fermentation.  It  is 
impracticable  for  the  truck  farmer  to  avoid  this  by  turning  his  manure. 
Moisture  and  compacting  it  to  preclude  the  air  wDl  prevent  the  rapi<l^ 
fermentation  and  accompanying  loss.  The  trampling  of  hogs  may  be* 
made  effective.  Extensive  truck  farmers,  located  favorably  near  larjie 
cities,  preserve  their  large  accumulations  from  this  danger  by  daily  <le 
l)osits  of  partly  fluid  night  soil  upon  their  manure,  considerably  auji: 
nicntiug  its  value.  The  wagons  are  driven  over  the  pile  and  the  i'lx^ 
quent  delivery  tends  to  compact  it.  A  recent  city  ordinance  prohibits 
the  deposit  of  night  soil  within  3  miles  of  the  city  limits  of  Savannah  ; 
thus  the  nearer  and  otherwise  more  favorably  located  farmers  arc  de- 
barred from  this  source  of  manure.  Gardeners  near  cities,  Avho  colleei 
largo  quantities  of  stable  manure  by  daily  accumulations,  rarely  place 
more  than  four  hundred  wagon-loads  in  a  single  pile,  but  prefer  to  have 
it  deposited  in  suitable  quantities  upon  the  headlands  of  each  field, 
where  it  may  be  convenient  for  application.  By  covering  each  pile, 
when  finished  and  practicable,  to  the  thickness  of  several  inches  witi 
soil,  too  rapid  fermentation  by  exclusion  of  air  would  be  prevented,  and 
any  volatile  and  escaping  ammonia  would  be  absorbed  by  the  covering 
earth.  The  truck  farmers  located  remotely  from  the  cities  may  augment 
their  manure  piles  by  composting  it  with  muck,  frequently  much  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  the  best  stable  manure,  woods,  earth,  or  good  garden 
soil,  thus  preventing  a  too  rapid  fermentation ;  or  they  may  use  their 
smaller  stock  of  stable  manure  as  a  basis  for  compost  heaps  of  every 
X>ossible  material  which  can,  after  decay,  form  plant-food.  It  will  induce 
and  sustain  the  fermentation  so  necessary  to  break  down  these  crude 
vegetable  materials  in  order  that  their  elements  may  become  available. 
The  manurial  value  of  the  excrements  of  all  animals  will  depend  upon 
the  constituents  of  their  feed.  A  horse  fed  on  com  or  oats  and  good 
hay,  will  void  better  manure  than  one  fed  on  straw.  JBlock  estimated 
that  a  horse  will  void  172  pounds  fresh  dung  if  fed  on  100  pounds  of  hay. 
204  pounds  when  fed  on  100  x>ound8  of  oats,  and  only  43  pounds  if  fed 
on  100  pounds  of  grass.  A  single  horse,  if  well  fed,  voids  about 
12,000  pounds  of  solid  dung,  and  3,000  pounds  of  urine  annually.  John- 
son found  that  the  manure  of  the  horse-car  stables  in  New  York  con- 
tained 0.53  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  If  two-thirds  of  both  the  solid  and 
liquid  excrements  were  saved  during  the  year  there  would  remain  for 
each  horse  5  tons  of  manure  containing  53  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Emil  Wolff  5  tons  of  stable  manure  contains 
5S  pounds  of  nitrogen. 

Below  is  a  table,  according  to  Professor  Wolff,  showing  the  amount 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  1  ton  of  the  fresh  dung  and 
fresh  urine  of  different  domestic  animals : 


One  ton  freth  dmig. 

One  ton  freehnrine. 

AnifPftlf 

Nitrogen. 

Phoephoiio 

Mid. 

PotMb. 

Nitrogen. 

Phospborio 
acid. 

Potaah. 

Poundt. 
as 

6.8 
ILO 
12.0 

PmmdM. 
7.0 
3.4 

&2 

Pounds, 
7.0 
2.0 
1.0 
S.2 

Pounds, 

8L0 

ILO 

20.0 

&6 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 
80.0 

C<»w  ....•..•••••.•••••.•.•.. 

8  8 

Sheep....... .«•••— ^. 

0.2 
L4 

4&3 
10.  C 

IfAan 

a.4 

«.! 

4.1 

21ft 

a4 

25.4 

ssxa—w 
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With  stable  manure,  as  with  every  other  oommodity,  the  demand 
governs  the  price.  When  I  commenced  truck  farming,  in  1856,  it  could 
^be  had  at  some  of  the  public  stables  lor  the  hauling.  Two  years  after- 
\\  ards  I  paid  $100  by  the  year  for  all  the  manure  from  the  largest  livery 
Ntable.  At  present  it  costs  at  the  stables  in  Savannah  25  cents  per 
(iimip-cart  load  and  60  cents  for  a  two-horse  load,  thrown  in  without 
;  .ukiii^,  or  it  is  contracted  for  by  the  year  at  the  rate  of  40  ceuts  per 

A  :i;;Oll-load. 

xVt  Norfolk,  where  so  much  is  required,  recourse  must  be  had  to  dis- 
lAut  points,  and  it  is  brought  in  schooners  from  Kew  York,  Baltimore, 
Mild  Washington,  costing  by  the  cargo  sometimes  $1.50  per  load  of  20 
biusbels.  A  bushel  of  green  manure,  as  it  comes  with  the  straw,  &(;., 
ivom  the  stable, weighs  about  28  or  30  pounds.  Delivered  at  Xorfolk,  a 
ton  would,  therefore,  cost  about  $5.  The  Norfolk  truck  farmers,  how- 
ever, use  large  quantities  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano. 

According  to  figures  given  in  the  appendix  to  Harris's  Talks  on  Ma- 
nures, to  which  valuable  work  I  am  indebted  for  several  of  these  data, 
the  price  of  stable  manure  in  Philadelphia  is  $9  to  $10  by  retail,  or  Sf  to 
$8  by  annual  contract  for  four-horse  wagon-loads  of  2J  to  3J  tons.  At 
this  rate  the  highest  price  is  $4  per  ton.  In  New  York  City  the  aver- 
age cost  is  $3  per  horse,  and  it  is  delivered  on  cars  or  vessel  at  80  cents 
per  tub  of  14  bushels.  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  says,  if  stable  manure  can 
be  laid  on  the  ground  at  $3  per  ton,  it  is  cheaper  than  commercial  ferti- 
lizers of  any  kind  at  their  usual  rates.  These  comparisons  of  the  cost 
of  stable  manure  at  various  chief  points  of  market-gardening  show,  not 
only  that  the  truck  farmers  of  Norfolk  probably  pay  a  higher  rate  for 
it  than  any  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  United  States,  but  also  how  indis- 
pensable to  success  it  is  there  considered. 

OOTTON  SEED. 

As  the  most  indispensable  requirement  for  the  commencement  of  civil- 
ization of  a  people  has  been  a  fertile  soil,  it  ought  to  follow  that  a 
people  i)os.sessing,  in  a  product  of  agriculture — from  a  source,  therefore, 
inexhaustible — the  most  valuable  fertilizing  material,  should  be  capable 
of  the  greatest  progress.  It  is  well  said,  "the  more  manure  the  more 
crop,"  but  to  no  country  can  the  reverse  of  the  saying,  "  the  more  crop  the 
more  manure,''  be  applied  with  as  much  force  as  to  these  United  States 
ot*  America.  No  crop  is  less  exhaustive  of  the  fertihty  of  the  soil  than 
cotton,  and  none  yields,  as  a  secondary  product,  a  material  so,  valuable 
and  so  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  plant-food  as  cotton  seed.  It  natu- 
rally follows,  however,  that  as  these  valuable  elements  contained  in 
this  estimable  product  must  have  been  derived  from  the  soil,  it  devolves 
upon  every  i)atriotic,  intelligent,  and  economic  Southern  farmer  to  see 
to  it  that  they  be  returned  to  it  in  order  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  ol 
its  fertility.  Chemists  have  demonstrated  by  analyses,  and  liirmers 
have  corroborated  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  most  concentrated  food  tor 
stock  known,  and  after  having  been  fed  to  animals,  that  the  manure  iy 
richer  in  fertilizing  matter  than  that  resulting  from  any  other  food. 
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Below  is  a  table  by  SirJ.B.  Lawes,  showing^beamoant  of  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen  iu  various  foods,  and  the  comparative  value 
of  the  resulting  manure: 


Food. 


Total 

dry  mat- 

lor. 


ToUa 

mineral 

matUT 

(aab). 


Phospborio 
acid  reck- 

one<l  an 
phoMpbiito 

of  huie. 


Potash. 


Nitrogen 


Value  of 

manure 

from  1  ton 

(2,noo 

pound'*)  of 
l'u«d. 


Cotton-need  cake 
t.iuHeoii  cako  .... 

Kai>ecakc 

BtMing 

Poa» 

Corn-meal 

Wheat 

Oata 

Wheat  bran 

Clover  hay 

Meadow  hay 

Wheat  straw  .... 

Oat  straw 

Rutabafcaa 

Common  turnips. 
Irish  potatoes — 


Percent 
89.0 

8S.0 
89.0 
84.0 

81.5 

85.0 
86.0 
86.0 
84.0 
8^1.0 
84.0 
83.0 
11.0 

ao 

24.0 


Percent 
8.00 
7.<)0 
8.00 
3.(10 
2.40 
L30 
1.70 
2.85 
6.60 
7.50 
6.00 
5.00 
6.50 
0.68 
0.68 
LOO 


Percent 
7.00 
4.92 
5.75 
2.20 
1.84 
1.J3 
1.87 
1.17 
7.05 
1.25 
0.88 
0.55 
0.48 
0.13 
0.11 
.    a  32 


Per  cent 
3.12 
1.65 

i.7n 

1.27 
0.00 
0.35 
0.50 
0.50 
1.45 
1.30 
1.50 
0.65 
0.03 
0.18 
0.29 
0.43 


Per 


cent 
6.5b 
4.75 
5.00 
4.  W 
3.40 
1.8') 
1.80 
2.00 
2.55 
2.50 
1.50 
0.60 
O.CO 
0.22 
0.18 
0.85 


$27  80 
19  72 
21  01 
15  75 

i:]  S8 

6  65 

7  08 
7  70 

14  f.9 
0  64 
6  43 
2  68 
2  90 
0  91 

0  86 

1  50 


It  is  of  course  not  claimed  that  under  all  circumstances  the  manure 
from  a  ton  of  cotton-seed  cake  is  worth  $27.86,  but  that  if  the  manure 
resulting  from  a  ton  of  any  of  the  foods  named  be  as  stated,  then  that 
resulting  from  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  is  worth  in  comparison  $27.86. 

Harris  says  the  manure  from  a  ton  of  undecorticated  cotton-seed  cake 
is  worth  $15.74:  and  that  from  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  after  being  ground 
and  sifted,  by  which  about  8  per  cent,  of  husk  and  lint  was  removed, 
is  worth  813.25.  The  following  table  of  Dr.  Emil  Wolff  shows  how 
much  of  the  various  elements  contained  in  the  food  of  animals  is  re- 
tained in  their  organisms  and  how  much  is  voided  in  their  excrements. 

Of  100  pounds  of  dry  substance  in  the  food,  there  is  found  in  the  ex- 
crements : 


Dry  subsUnco— 

Cow. 

Ox. 

Sheep. 

Horse. 

Moan. 

In  the  dnn;^ 

Pounds. 

38.0 
9.1 

Pounds. 

45.6 

5.8 

P0U7ldS. 

46.9 
6.6 

Pottnd*. 

42.0 

3.6 

Pounds. 
43  1 

In  the  urino........ 

6.3 

Total  dry  substance  in  the  manure 

47.1 

51.4 

53.5 

45.6 

49.4 

Of  100  pounds  of  organic  substance  in  the  food  there  is  found  in  the 
excrements : 


Organic  substance— 

Cow. 

Oi. 

Sheep.       Horse. 

Mean. 

In  the  dnnjj 

i 
Pounds.  '  Pounds. 
36. .''»            43. 9 
6  «               3.2 

Pounds.     Pounds. 
45. 6           3tf.  2 

!t  fi                   *?  fi 

Pounds. 
41.0 

In  tbo  uriuo 

3  9 

Totfll  ortTfflnic  snl>!*tAnoe  in  manure......  . 

42.5 

47. 1  '         40  .(t  1         in  7  1           ii  0 

1 
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Of  100  pounds  of  miitcral  matter  in  the  food  there  is  found  in  the 
excrements: 


Mineral  matter— 

Cow. 

Ox. 

She©p. 

Hon©. 

Mean. 

Tn  th©  dnnff...... •..••.•••..•.....••.. «••......... 

Pounds. 
53.0 
43,1 

Pounds. 
70.8 
46.7 

Pounds. 
63.2 
40.8 

Pounds. 
85.0 
10. 8 

Pounds. 
08.4 
35w  I 

In  th©  tuiji©..... .............. •-....-••••••*..•••. 

7otQl  minonil  Tnfttt©r  in  msmiir©.. ........... 

97.0 

117.5 

103.5 

lOLO 

103.5 

To  the  mineral  matter  in  the  water  drank  by  the  animals  is  duo  the 
excess  of  mineral  matter  over  100  pounds. 

Of  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  food  there  is  found  in  tbo  exci-c- 
iiicnts : 


Nitrogen— 

Cow. 

Ox. 

Slieep. 

Horse. 

Moan. 

lu  the  dun^i;. .....••...■•.•.••....•••••••.. ........ 

Pounds. 
45.5 
18.3 

Pounds. 
51.0 
38.0 

Pounds, 
43.7 

Pounds. 
50.1 
1:7. 3 

Pounds, 
40. 1 

Ill  tbo  miue...... ........■.....•..■■....■.■  ....... 

34.0 

Total  nitrogon  in  manoie *• 

63.8 

89.6 

95.5 

83.4 

83.1 

The  table  shows  at  a  glance  what  a  small  proportion  of  the  most  ini- 
y)ortant  ingredient,  nitrogen,  is  retained  by  the  different  animals,  and 
therefore  how  valuable  the  manure  of  his  domestic  animals  must  be  to 
the  farmer  generally,  when  fed  on  material  so  rich  as  cotton-seed  meal, 
sheep  extracting  only  1  in  every  22  pounds.  The  percentages  of  nitro- 
gen thus  taken  up  by  the  cow,  ox.  sheep,  and  horse  are,  respectively, 
36.2, 10.4,  4.5,  and  16.6.  But  cotton  seed  not  only  produces  the  most 
valuable  animal  manure;  it  is  itself  one  of  the  most  excellent  fertiliz- 
ers in  existence.  The  merchantable  meal  of  the  oil-mills  may  be  used 
to  advantage  by  the  truck  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  to  supple- 
ment their  stable  manure  instead  of  Peruvian  guano.  As  a  soluble  am- 
moniacal  fertilizer  for  this  purpose,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  effect  the 
same  result,  cotton-seed  meal  is  much  cheaper  than  Peruvian  guano  at 
present  prices  and  of  present  quality. 

Truck  farmers  remote  from  a  sufficient  supply  of  stable  manure,  and 
without  enough  stock,  can  provide  themselves  with  the  best  possible 
substitute  by  composting  cotton-seed  meal  with  muck,  woods,  earth,  or 
any  other  vegetable  matter.  An  addition  of  acid  phosphate  and  kainit 
may  sometimes  be  advisable. 

Finally,  if  the  soil  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  4ecaying,vegetable 
matter  by  the  use  of  muck,  &c.,  or  the  practice  of  green  mamixing,  cot- 
tonseed  meal  may  be  profitably  used  alone,  or  in  conjunction  >vith  acid 
phosphate  of  lime  and  kainit  in  the  proportions  (as  advis^  by  Professor 
White,  the  able  State  chemist)  of  meal,  500  pounds ;  phosphate  of  lime, 
1,250  pounds ;  kainit,  250  pounds.  If,  however,  applied  in  the  drill  in 
its  fresh  state  in  any  considerable  quantity  sufficient  time  should  elapse 
for  the  most  active  process  of  decomposition  to  have  passed  before  cither 
seed  are  sown  or  plants  put  out,  or  injury  will  surely  ensue,  if  the  former 
with  its  radicle,  or  the  roots  of  the  latter,  come  in  contact  with,  the  fer- 
menting fertilizer.  The  same  caution  should  be  observed  in  ca$e  of  fi£^ 
scrap  or  any  such  organic  ammoniacal  manure. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  whole  seed,  whether  green  or  dead, 
whether  Iresh  or  fermented,  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  by  any  intelhgent 
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Southern  agriculturist,  be  lie  cotton-planter,  grain-grower,  or  truck 
farmer,  nor  should  even  the  crushed  seed  unless  the  oil  has  been  cx- 
tracter .  It  would  not  only  be  a  shameful  waste,  but  the  valuable  oil, 
so  far  from  being  of  the  least  benefit  as  vegetable  foofl,  actually  re- 
tards decomposition  of  the  albuminoids  supplying  nitrogen,  and  tem- 
porarily deteriorates  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  soil. 

From  September  1, 1884,  to  July  31, 1885,  there  were  exported  to  for- 
eign ports  90,164  tons  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  cake,  estimating  the  bag  at 
200  pounds,  and  coastwise  5,707  tons,  most  of  which  also  went  to  foreign 
ports  via  inew  York,  and  were  lost  to  the  South.  Allowing  one-fourth 
to  have  remained  in  the  United  States  we  have,  together,  94,502  tons  of 
cotton- seed  meal  exported  from  New  Orleans  alone,  involving  a  loss  to 
the  fertility  of  the  South  of  12,285,260  pounds  of  nitrogen,  without 
probably  any  considerable  compensation  to  the  soil  for  the  improving 
process. 

The  planter  who  uses  his  seed  without  prior  extraction  of  the  oil  as 
manure  buries  with  each  bushel  from  15  cents  to  20  cents  of  cash.  Is 
cotton  planting  ^  an  industry  so  prosperous  as  to  afford  such  enormous 
waste! 

The  planter's  remedy  will  be  either  to  feed  his  seed  and  use  the  ma- 
nure, to  exchange  his  seed  at  the  mills  for  meal,  or,  better  still,  to  es- 
tablish neighborhood  mills,  even  if  the  oil  bo  not  so  perfectly  extracted, 
and  secure  both  profits. 

OEEBN  MANUllINO. 

Many  of  the  crops  of  the  truck  farmer  will  not  prosper  on  poor  soil, 
however  it  may  bo  locally  fertilized  in  the  hill  or  drill,  the  long  roots 
soon  passing  beyond  the  manurial  eflfeot  of  the  application.  This  ap- 
plies notably  to  Irish  potatoes  and  cabbages.  As  truck  farmers  at  a 
distance  from  cities  are  prevented  by  a  limited  supply  from  broadcast- 
ing their  manure,  the  readiest,  cheapest,  quickest,  and  most  eflScacious 
mode  of  imparting  this  general  fertility  is  green  manuring.  It  could, 
however,  be  profitably  practiced  irrespective  of  the  supply  of  any  kind 
of  manure.  By  using  green  manure  in  conjunction  with  cotton  seed, 
acid  phosphate  of  lime  and  potash,  truck  farmers,  without  a  supply  of 
stable  manure,  enjoy  better  chances  of  success  than  by  any  other  system 
they  could  adopt. 

Although  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  not  considered  indispensably 
necessary  to  supply  carbonic  acid  to  crops^  its  decay,  when  present,  fur- 
nishes it  to  vegetation  more  quickly  than  it  could  be  commanded  other- 
wise. The  benefits  to  the  soil  from  the  presence  of  humus  is  not,  how- 
ever,  confined  to  the  mere  conveyance  of  its  inherent  elements  of  fertil- 
ity, for  its  physical  influences  are  probably  even  of  more  importance. 

Decomposition  <^mmencesin  all  organic  substances  as  soon  as  life  is 
extintet,  and  the  richer  these  Substances  are  in  the  albuminoids  con- 
tainitig  nitrogen,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  process,  and  the  more  valu- 
able the  product^  for  the  growth  of  vegetation.  All  green,  succulent 
plants  ferment  readily  and  rapidly,  hence  the  advantage  of  plowing 
under  vegetation  in  its  green  state,  if  the  land  is  wanted  for  a  crop  soon 
afterwards.  Dry  vegetable  matter,  containing  hard,  woody  fiber,  de- 
cays more  slowly. 

The  leguminous  plants  are  not  only  richer  in  albuminoids,  and  there- 
fore be6t  adapted  foi^  green  manuring,  but  also  in  the  other  two  chief 
fertilizing  ingredients,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  than  any  other 
family  of  plants.  At  the  North  and  in  all  cool  countries  clover  has 
always  had  the  preference  for  this  purpose,  but  at  the  South  the  cow- 
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pea  is  a  most  valuable  substitute.  In  oue  respect,  that  of  flourishiiifr 
ill  soil  too  poor  to  produce  a  crop  of  clover,  it  lias  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  It  is  not  only  through  the  growth  above  ground  that  a  green 
crop  improves^  and  enriches  the  soil,  but  also  through  the  roots.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  after  the  removal  of  a  crop  of  clover  and  other 
I)lauts,  there  remained  in  the  soil  the  amount  of  roots  shown  below : 

I'ahlc  showing  the  quantity  of  roots  left  in  the  ground  after  harvesting  the  crops;  also  the 

aTiwuni  of  nitrogen  and  ash. 


BooU  of— 

Stubble 
and  roots 
(.hy),  per 
acre,  to  a 
depth  of 
lOi  inches. 

Kitrocen, 
per  acre. 

Ash  fi-ee 
fioiu  tfir- 
boDic  Hciil, 

per  acre. 

r^Ttct^rno....  ■.•...  ■■•«....  ..................«•.............«•■•••. 

Pounds 
O.OTai 
H,  921.  C 
5,204  G 
5, 004. 3 
3, 331. 9 
3, 520. 9 
3.476.0 
3, 2-22. 5 
1,991.4 

Pounds. 
I.m4 
191.  G 
05. 3 
102.3 
20. 0 
02.2 
23,5 
5.*i.6 
22.8 

Pounds, 
1, 201.6 

Ked  clover 

1. 919. 9 

Ityo 

1, 747. 8 

Swedish  clover 

074.6 

Oats M. 

Lupine .......L 

1,444.7 
550.0 

Wheat i 

Bnslish  peas 

1,089.8 
C70.7 

Barley 

39L1 

Analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  root^  in 

I  the  tahle  above 

Boots  of— 

Lime. 

neaift. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Salphnrio 

Mid. 

Phospho. 
ricaeld. 

Lucerne  ......_...................  ..  _. 

197.7 
202. 9 
73.2 
186.1 
85.5 
80.5 
76.7 
71.7 
42.2 

24.2 
48.4 
14.3 
17.6 

n.2 
n.2 

10.1 
11.0 
.5 

36.7 
58.3 
SI.  2 
25.9 
218 
16.6 

2a  4 

U.2 
9.6 

26.4 

20.0 

43,3 

5.7 

lao 

3.5 

ILO 

7.0 

3.5 

ia7 

26.1 
1L8 
13.2 
8.8 
7.0 
7.4 
9.4 
5.5 

sas 

Bed  clover 

74.8 

Ityo , 

24.4 

Swedish  clover 

24.2 

Oats ^ 

Lupine ..........m...... 

Wheat 

29.0 
13.8 
1L8 

T^u^rlioh peas  ........................... 

14.  S 

Barley 

1L2 

A  crop  of  cow-peas  would  probably  have  a  similar  amcnnt  of  roots 
and  24  tons  of  tops  in  the  green  state. 

The  following  analyses  were  made  by  Prof.  A.  E.  LeDoux,  as  chemist 
of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  of  North  0»rc«liiia : 

Analysis  of  green  cow-pea  vines. 


Constitaenta. 

Percent 

Constituents. 

Percent 

Water    .  .      . 

72.87 
2.00 

Cellalose 

15.27 

Ash 

Fat 

0.21 

AlboDcinoids 

1.85 

( iarlioh  vflrAtf>H 

7.86 

1                •' 

Analysis  of  the  ash  of  ooto-pea  vines. 

Constitaonts. 

Per  cent 

Constituents. 

Per  cent 

^8h           • 

2.00 
14.80 
2.x  29 

6.74 
22.67 

9.28 

Sulphuric  acid 

2.35 

Potash 

Silica i. 

LOS 

Soda 

1  Chlorine... 

0.19 

Magnesia     

1  Oxide  of  iron  .......................... 

Trace* 

1  Carbonic  acid 

ia70 

Phosphoric  aoid  .....•....••••...•...... 

1 
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Bedaced  to  weight,  1  ton  of  firesh  cow-pea  vines  contains: 


Constitaents. 

Ponnda. 

ConstitaentB. 

Poujula. 

Water 

1.456.20 
6.92 
9.82  1 
2.70 
9.02 
3.72 
0.94 
a  42 
0.08 

Carbonic  add 

7.  F.K 

I'olnBh 

Albuminoids  (containing  nitrogen,  7.12 
pounds) ......................•••..••• 

SoUa 

»7.  (.:i 

Mu^nesia 

Cellaloso 

30r».  4n 

I'illlO            ..     ....•........••■....■•■■• 

Fat 

4  'J  I 

I'hosnhoric  ftcid  .••...■■•■■■.•.....•>... 

Carbohydnntes.. ...>.•>■•••......■....  • 

156.  J  ' 

olilCtt  ■••.....■■■..■.•■*•■■•■•■■■•. ■■•».. 
Chlorine 

2,000.00 

Before  ennmerating  the  benefits  to  the  soil  itself  from  the  ultimately 
resulting  humus,  those  must  be  mentioned  accruing  to  it  from  the  dense 
shade  of  a  mass  of  growing  cow-pea  vines,  and  from  their  action  after- 
wards during  the  process  of  fermentation  and  decay  beneath  its  surface. 
Boussingault  examined  snow  which  had  remained  on  the  soil  of  a  gar- 
den for  thirly-six  hours  and  that  which  had  just  fallen  upon  an  adjoin- 
ing stone  terrace.  The  former  contained  ten  times  as  much  ammonia 
as  the  latter,  the  mulch  of  snow  having  interrupted  and  absorbed  the 
ammoniacal  emanations  from  the  soil.  The  ammonia  of  the  soil  is  con- 
stantly fluctuating.  In  dry  weather  it  rises,  dissolved  in  capillary 
water,  to  the  surface,  and  is  partly  lost  into  the  atmosphere  during  the 
^  process  of  evaporation,  especially  when  the  soil  is  bare  of  vegetation 
'  or  otherwise  is  uncovered.  In  wet  weather  it  is  washed  down  deeper 
into  the  soil,  but  fortunately  not  beyond  the  reach  of  roots,  as  generally 
below  6  feet  there  is  no  trace  of  it.  The  dense  covering  of  pea  vines 
acts  like  the  mulch  of  snow,  keeping  the  surface  moist  and  interrupt- 
ing the  evaporation  and  loss  of  ammonia. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  examined  the  drain- water  at  Rothamsted  and  found 
that  it  took  from  a  field  kept  bare  of  vegetation  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds 
per  acre  per  annum ;  from  a  field  of  wheat  upon  which  no  weeds  grew 
after  the  harvest  25  pounds,  and  from  a  field  upon  which  grass  seed 
had  been  sown  with  the  wheat  and  continued  to  grow  in  the  stubble 
only  6  pounds. 

Poundt  of  nitrogen  woihed  away ^  per  acre. 

Ponnda. 

From  a  soil  without  vegetation 40 

From  a  soil  with  wheat,  15  pounds  retained  by  wheat  -^ 25 

From  a  soil  with  wheat  and  grasses,  15  pounds  retained  by  wheat,  25  pounds 

by  growing  grasses 5 

Having  analyzed  the  rain-water  that  had  fallen  at  Rothamsted  during 
the  period  of  the  experiment,  he  found  it  had  not  contained  as  much 
nitrogen  to  the  acre  as  was  discovered  in  the  drain- water.. 

The  fact,  however,  of. greatest  importance  to  our  subject  of  grron 
manuring  which  he  ascertained  was,  that  during  the  fall  tlie  amount 
ol  ammonia  carried  away  in  drain-water  was  greater  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  just  at  this  season  and  during  winter  tliat  tlu> 
soil  of  the  truck,  as  well  as  other,  farmers  should  be  well  covered  with 
vop^etation.  The  land  of  the  truck  farmers  near  cities  is  so  well  ina- 
mirod  that  the  growth  of  grass  answers  this  purpose;  but,  as  the  stub- 
ble decays  much  more  slowly  than  pea-vines,  plowed  under,  either  ^vwu 
or  dry,  the  latter  even  here  would  be  preferable  in  not  requiring  to  bo 
plowed  under  so  early,  thus  giving  the  soil  the  benefit  of  a  longer  mulch. 

At  a  distance  from  towns,  however,  where  less  manure  having  been 
.  used,  the  surface  of  the  often  yet  onrenovated  soil  is  rarely  snificiently 
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covered  with  vegetation,  hence  the  very  great  importance  to  Southern 
farmers  of  resorting  to  that  cheapest,  quickest,  and  best  method  of  im- 
proving poor  soil— green  manuring. 

The  dense  covering,  then,  of  pea-vines  shades  the  soil,  preventinj:^ 
the  escape  of  the  soluble  volatile  elements  of  fertility  with  the  vai>or 
of  water.  It  renders  the  soil  mellow,  moist,  and  of  equable  tempera- 
ture, and,  as  a  secondary  matter,  prevents  the  growth  of  noxious  weeds. 
The  state  of  moisture  under  the  shade  facilitates  the  disintegrating 
effects  of  carbonic  acid  upon  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  preparing 
them  for  plant-food,  while  darkness  and  moisture  are  condacive  to  ni- 
trification. The  decaying  vegetable  matter  changes  the  physical  text- 
ures of  tenacious  clay,  rendering  it  more  pliable.  Humus  imparts  to 
the  soil,  naore  or  less,  its  peculiar  characteristics,  increasing  the  porosity 
of  heavy  soils,  letting  in  air  and  letting  oflf.  vapor,  and  moistening  dry, 
arid  ones  by  its  great  hygroscopic  or  water- vapor  imbibing  power. 
Finally,  ozone  can  only  form  nitrates  in  the  soil  when  organic  matter 
has  psyssed  into  the  comparatively  stable  condition  of  humus. 

The  question  of  turning  under  the  pea-vines  green  or  after  they  have 
been  allowed  to  die  on  the  ground  is,  like  the  vexed  one  of  deep  or 
shallow  plowing,  governed  by  cir(5umstances.  They  will  ferment  and 
decompose  more  rapidly  if  turned  under  green,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, when  the  land  is  needed  for  a  crop  as  soon  as  decay  may  have 
suf&ciently  progressed,  to  permit  the  planting.  The  advantage  accru- 
ing to  the  land  by  the  longer  mulch  will  fer  outweigh  any  possible  loss 
of  fertilizing  elements,  if  loss  there  be,  and,  besides,  the  plowing  under 
will  be  very  much  facilitated  by  the  previous  partial  decay  of  so  large 
a  mass  of  vegetation. 

When  the  turning  under  in  the  green  state  is  necessary,  the  vines,  if 
of  luxuriant  growth,  wiU  first  have  to  be  leveled  by  a  roller,  or  a  har- 
row reversed,  teeth  uptume4,  and  a  large,  two-horse  or  sulky  plow 
used  with  revolving  coulter  attached. 

HOT-BEDS  AND  OQLD  FRAMES. 

Not  even  as  far  north  as  Norfolk  is  "glass''  used  by  truck  farmers 
for  the  regular  ^*  forcing''  of  vegetables.  The  object  aimed  at  is  merely 
to  protect  young  plants  from  cold  and  inclement  weather  until  the  sea- 
son arrives  for  committing  them  safely  to  the  open  ground.  The  climate 
at  Norfolk  is  too  severe  to  admit  of  the  genei^  use  of  cold  frames  for 
tender  plants,  while  south  of  Savannah  bottom  heat  is  never  necessary, 
and  in  this  latitude  only  when  a  very  light,  warm,  sandy  soil,  and  a 
protected  locality  is  not  available.  During  an  experience  of  twenty- 
nine  years  I  have  never  had  to  resort  to  hot-beds  for  the  preservation 
of  tender  plants,  as  tomatoes,  egg-plants,  &c.,  never  having  lost  a  whole 
bed  by  cold.  More  careful  attention,  sound  glass,  well-fitting  sashes, 
and  tight  frames  are,  however,  indispensable,  when  cold  frames  in  lieu 
of  hotbeds  are  used,  but  the  plants  are  of  more  stocky  growth.  On  a 
colder  clay,  or  even  a  light  loam,  slight  bottom  heat  is  necessary  to 
carry  tender  plants  through  the  winter  months.  In  the  wanner  climate 
of  Florida  both  may  be  dispensed  with,  occasionally  a  slight  screen  of 
any  kind  only  being  required. 

Evaporation  and  radiation  of  heat  into  space  ato night  are  thejueaDS- 
of  preventing  the  accumulation  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth,?' 
or  all  life  would  soon  be  extinct.    When  radiation  of  heat  at  night  cools 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  lower  degree  than  the  surrounding  air,  its 
moisture  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  dew.    If  the  oooling  of  an  object 
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proceeds  sufficiently  to  congeal  the  particles  of  condensed  water  into 
crystals  of  ice,  we  have  white  or  hoar  frost,  which  cannot  occnr  in  this 
latitude  unless  the  thermometer  falls  as  low  as  44^.  This  deposition 
of  the  vapor  of  water  from  the  air  is  of  vast  importance  to  vegetation 
when  precipitated  upon  its  foliage  or  imbibed  by  the  hygroscopic 
power  of  the  well-tilled  sciil.  If  a  screen  is  interposed  between  the  t?ky 
and  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  partial  prevention  of  cooling  of  an 
object  near  the  ground  is  due  to  the  reflection  of  heat  by  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  screen  back  to  the  object.  The  gardener  avails^  himself  of 
Ibis  in  various  ways  to  screen  his  tender  plants  against  injury  from 
frost  None  can  occur  on  a  cloudy  night,  because  the  clouds  act  as 
screens  and  reflect  back  a  portion  of  the  heat  they  receive  by  radiation. 
The  nearer  the  clouds  the  greater  the  protection.  Clouds  of  s^noke  may 
be  utilized  upon  the  same  principle.  When  a  body  is  exposed  on  a 
clear  night  its  cooling  will  partially  depend  upon  its  contact  with  bod- 
ies warmer  than  itself,  from  which  it  receives  heat  by  conduction. 
Bodies  thus  exposed  will  naturally  radiate  heat  in  a  windy  night  as  in 
a  calm  one,  but  the  motion  of  the  warmer  air,  however  slight,  conveys 
to  them  sufficient  heat  by  conduction  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  dew 
or  frost 

In  freezing  or  anticipated  freezing  weather,  the  sash  must  be  put  on 
long  enough  before  sunset  to  warm  the  soil  and  confine  a  quantity  of 
heated  air  within  the  frames ;  but  even  then  the  screen  of  glass  will 
often  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  even  as  haj dy  plants  as  cauMower  in 
cold  frames,  particularly  during  clear,  moon-lit  nights.  In  such  cases 
an  opaque  covering  for  the  glass,  as  board  shutters,  mats,  or  old  carpet- 
ing, will  be  necessary  completely  to  protect  against  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion. ^  At  favorable  locations  to  procure  them  the  spreading  leaves  of 
the  large  palmetto  will  be  sufficient,  or  pine  straw  may  be  utilized. 

A  certain  degree  of  watchful  care  is  necessary  to  the  management  of 
plants  under  lass,  for,  be  it  understood,  that  is  not  only  in  the  end  the 
best  but  the  cheapest  material  for  covering  hot-beds  and  cold  frames. 
[Should  a  substitute  in  any  case  be  desired,  common  cotton  cloth  ren- 
dered more  translucent  by  means  of  the  following  ingredients  may  be 
used :  1  quart  p£de  linseed  oil,  4  ounces  rosin,  1  ounce  sugar  of  lead.  A 
little  of  the  oil  and  the  sugar  of  lead  should  be  ground  together,  then 
the  remainder  of  oil  and  the  rosin  melted  together  be  added,  and  the 
mixture  applied  warm  with  a  wide  brush].  To  produce  plants  of  a  vig- 
orous, healthy,  stocky  growth  is  the  object  aimed  at.  Too  much  light 
and  heat  will  produce  a  useless  spindling  growth ;  too  much  moisture 
and  heat  a  luxuriant  sappy  growth,  readily  succumbing  to  cold,  and 
from  too  much  moisture  and  deficient  light  the  plants  are  apt  to  damp 
off.  It  is  necessary  to  study  the  effects  of  these  agents  upon  plants  in 
hot-beds  and  cold  frames,  in  order  that  the  truck  farmer  may  apply  them 
in  harmonizing  proportions  towards  the  production  of  a  sturdy  vegeta- 
tion. It  must,  however,  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  retardation 
rathet  than  aocelieration  of  growth  is  the  oltject  in  view,  and  therefore 
the  glass  should  only  be  used  for  purposes  of  protection  from  cold  and 
too  much  rain. 

Plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  crowd  each  other  under  glass  to 
the  liyury  of  all.  As  rarely  any  two  kinds  of  vegetables  require  the 
same  mafnageiiient,  different  species  should  not  be  planted  in  the  same 
frame  or  bed. 

Having  secured  a  supply  of  good  plants,  it  is  the  best  policy  of  the 
progressive  fEtrmer  to  transfer  them  to  the  open  ground  as  early  as  the 
season  admitS|  bat|  after  being  transplanted,  it  will  hardly  ever  pay  the 
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truck  farmer  operating  on  an  extonsivo  scale  to  attempt  protecting 
them  from  frosts  subsequently.  He  should,  however,  never  fail  to 
hold  a  sufficiency  of  good  plants  in  reserve  to  supply  any  losses  or  to 
reset  the  whole  crop  if  necessary. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  truck  fariher  should  make  a  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  atmospheric  changes,  particularly  at  a  distance  iVoni 
cities,  to  guide  him  in  the  management  of  his  hot-beds  and  in  the  i)uttin^ 
oat  of  his  plants  judiciously.  The  recent  regulation  of  the  United 
States  Signal  Service  ordering  the  hoisting  of  a  cold- wave  flag  at  the 
station  upon  an  expected  decrease  of  temperature  will  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  truck  farmers  near  the  cities.  In  this  latitude  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature  may  be  expected  in  winter  and  early 
spring  wtien,  after  a  warm  rain^  the  weather  clears  with  the  wind  from 
the  northwest  A  clear  streak  in  the  northwestern  sky  near  the  horizon 
indicates  the  coming  change.  The  fall  of  temperature  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  sometimes  very  great.  Thus,  after  a  warm  rain  at  1  p.  ra., 
April  j},  1879,  the  thermometer  stood  here  (Wilmington  Island)  at  75©, 
but  it  fell  during  the  night  ensuing  36^,  giving  us  a  killing  frost  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  with  the  mercury  at  39^. 

PAGKINa  AND  MARKETING. 

If  fruit  and  vegetables,  although  somewhat  inferior  in  quality,  are 
put  up  for  shipment  in  clean,  bright,  and  carefully  constructed  i)ackages, 
presenting  to  the  buyer  an  attractive  appearance,  they  are  very  apt  to 
command  better  prices  in  the  Northern  markets  than  a  better  quality  in 
less  inviting  packages.  Prime  quality,  then,  together  with  a  bright 
presentation  of  packages  will  be  certain,  under  other  favorable  circum- 
stances, to  secure  the  most  gratifying  returns.  In  proof  of  the  im- 
portance of  neatness  and  quality  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  during 
the  month  of  July,  when  tomatoes  have  long  been  in  season  from  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  from  Norfolk,  together  depressing  and  nearly  glutting  the 
markets,  so-called  one-third  bushel  crates  (capacity  in  the  cl^ar  820 
cubic  inches,  dimensions  of  heads  5  by  8,  laths  22  inches)  from  Chicago 
have  sold  in  the  Northern  markets  at  $1.25,  while  Norfolk  busiiel  crates 
were  quoted  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  crate.  The  difference  is  tho  more 
striking  when  it  is  remembered  that  Chicago  is  more"  than  twice  the 
distance  from  the  places  of  sale  than  Norfolk.  The  better  price  is,  there- 
fore, not  attributable  to  fresher  condition,  but  solely  to  selection  and 
ciireful  packing  in  regular  layers,  and  to  the  use  of  bright,  small  pack- 
ages. The  careful  truck  farmer,  djesiring  his  mark  to  be  favombly 
known  in  market  so  as  to  insure  a  sale  of  his  produce  in  preference  to 
that  of  his  less  painstaking  competitor,  should  be  careftil,  therefore, 
to, put  up  none  of  inferior  quality  or  unsoundness.  The  very  slightest 
speck  is  frequently  an  evidence  of  commencing  decay  or  overripetu^ss, 
and  should  condemn  the  fruit  or  vegetable.  A  barely  perce]>tiblp  taint 
to  the  i)acker  at  home  will  probably,  three  or  four  days  later,  bof  oujo  uu 
odious  blemish  to  the  purchaser.  A  single  rotting  vegetable  nmy  iu  Icct 
otluTs  and  reduce  or  ruin  the  value  of  tiie  whole  package- 

If  vegetables  of  second  quality,  referring  to  size  and  not  to  sound- 
ness, are  supposed  to  be  worth  more  in  market  than  at  home,  then  the 
"culls''  or  "seconds"  should  by  all  means  be  shipped  in  separate  i>ark- 
ages.  If  packed  together  the  inferior  will  detract  itom  the  market 
value  of  the  first  grade. 

The  matter  next  in  importance  is  so  to  fill  the  crate  or  barrel  that  it 
raiay  arrive  in  presence  of  t^e  buyer  as  near  Ml  as  the  shrinkage  of  the 
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special  vef^etable  will  admit  of.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  so  to  fill 
a  crate  with  beans  as  to  be  fall  at  destination.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  grower  that  thesb  buyers  cannot  bo  imposed  ui>on 
readily.  They  are  too  exi)erienced  not  to  see  at  a  pjlance  what  degree 
of  emptiness  to  attribute  to  natural  shrinkage  and  what  to  careless 
piK-king.  If  crates  or  barrels  are  filled  in  a  heedless,  neglectful  manner, 
liastily  nailed  up,  and  hurriedly  dispatched,  the  probalnlities  are  that 
returns  will  be  unsatisfactory.  If  vacant  spaces  are  left  between  the 
contents,  they  will  be  filled  by  the  shaking  down  in  transit.  Articles 
not  too  small  to  be  handled  singly  should  be  packed  so  carefully  as  to  be 
subject  to  very  little  settling.  The  only  vegetables  at  present  generally 
grown  for  the  Northern  markets  which  may  be  dumped  into  the  pack- 
ages and  thoroughly  shaken  down  for  shipment  are  beans,  onions,  peas, 
and  potatoes.  Cucumbers  are  frequently  so  treated,  but  not  with  pro- 
priety. Whatever  the  vegetable,  the  contents  of  the  package  should  so 
bidge  up  beyond  its  level  as  to  require  some  force  to  press  on  the.  head 
or  cover.  A  slight  bruising  of  the  upper  layer  is  of  no  importance  when 
the  entire  contents  are  protected  from  abrasion  by  the  close  packing. 
The  pernicious  practice  of  "  deaconing,"  "  topping,"  or  placing  in  the 
upper  layer  articles  of  better  quality,  and  in  th^  lower  of  inferior  should 
be  discoun  tenance^||y  the  trade.  It  is  unfortunately  too  much  done, 
while  neither  moro^fr  less  than  an  attempt  to  swindle.  If  every  one 
who  ships  a  package  so  filled  would  consider  that  his  mark  becomes  a 
reflection  on  his  honesty,  he  would  shun  the  practice,  eventuating  in 
his  own  benefit,  for  the  mark  would  then  become  known  and  sought  in 
market. 

For  purposes  of  ventilation  the  laths  of  a  crate  should  be  as  far  apart 
as  the  size  and  character  of  the  special  vegetable  will  admit  of  without 
danger  of  its  being  cut  or  indented  by  the  edges  of  the  laths.  With  the 
same  purpose  lii  view  holes  should  be  cut  both  in  the  head  and  sides  ot 
barrels,  and  none  but  clean,  sound,  round-hooped  ones  should  be  used. 
Such  vegetables  only  as  are  sold  by  count,  as  radishes  per  bunch,  for 
instance,  may  be  packed  in  larger  sugar  barrels  or  the  smaller  flat- 
hooped  "  pony  "  barrels.  Crates  should  in  all  cases  be  constructed  with 
a  center  piece  to  secure  stability,  dividing  them  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  dimensions  of  the  head  and  center  pieces  are  8  inches  by  14  inches 
and  the  length  of  the  laths  2  feet  Unless  their  width  is  suited  to  the 
particular  vegetable  to  be  packed  it  may  become  troublesome  to  arrange 
a  proper  width  of  the  interspaces.  For  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  they 
should  be  fully  2  inches  wide.  If  rectangular  packages  were  put  up  in 
large  piles  on  shipboard  there  could  be  no  access  of  air  to  all.  For  pur- 
poses of  ventilation,  then,  the  corners  of  end  and  center  pieces  are  cut 
oft",  giving  them  an  octagonal  shape.  The  corners  should  be  about  half 
an  inch  wider  than  the  laths  in  order  to  admit  air  when  piled.  The  cor- 
ners are  not  removed  in  barrel  crates,  the  dimensions  of  these  being  11 
by  20  by  3G  inches.  If  the  crate  is  to  be  shaken  down  two  or  three  laths 
are  loosely  placed  over  the  bulging  contents  and  the  packer,  grasping 
each  end  together  with  the  laths  to  prevent  jolting  out,  lifts  them  alter- 
nately, allowing  each  to  come  to  the  floor  with  a  sudden  thump,  and 
this  process  is  repeated  until  the  contents  are  thoroughly  settled.  The 
packages  should  be  plainly  and  neatly  marked  on  each  end,  all  old 
brands  on  second-hand  barrels  having  been  completely  removed  with 
the  scraper.  Sappy  pine  makes  a  lighter  crate  than  heart  wood ;  but 
when  made  of  unseasoned  lumber  the  bundles  should  be  opened  and  the 
laths  aired  and  dried  to  prevent  the  highly  objectionable  molding  which 
otherwiflo  ensues. 
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After  having  succeeded  in  producing  a  good  crop  it  is  as  important  to 
market  it  with  judgment.  An  article  may  command  a  much  better  price 
at  one  place  than  at  another.  This  difference  even  applies  to  rarieties 
of  the  same  vegetable.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  learn  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  market.  While  the  red  variety  of  the  sweet  potato  some- 
times brings  a  fair  price  in  Boston  it  will  hardly  pay  to  ship  any  other 
variety  than  the  yellow  Delaware,  or  Nansemond,  to  Few  York.  There 
is  little  difference  between  the  two  in  Boston,  while  in  Few  York  the 
white  onion  sells  better  than  the  red.  While  of  all  the  Eastern  markets 
New  York,  not  only  in  consequence  of  its  own  large  population  and  of 
that  of  adjacent  important  cities,  but  also  in  consequence  of  its  being  a 
center  of  more  general  distribution  into  the  interior,  will  always  receive 
the  bulk  of  the  truck  crops,  shipments  to  other  markets  often  bring  bet- 
ter returns.  Thus  Boston  and  Baltimore  are  better  markets  for  choice 
tomatoes  than  New  York  or  Philadelphia;  Boston  better  for  melons 
than  any  other,  while  Baltimore  is  the  poorest  for  either  cauliflower  or 
watermelons. 

Nearly  all  the  truck  grown  along  the  Atlantic  coast  convenient  to 
ports  having  adequate  steamship  communications  with  the  North  is 
marketed  by  sea  in  tha  Eastern  cities,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston ;  a  small  portion  of  the  Norfolk  crop  only  going  to 
Providence  by  sea,  to  Washington  by  the  Potomae  Hiver,  and  to  the  in- 
terior by  the  Oheasapeake  and  Ohio  Bailroad. 

As  points  of  production  become  more  distant  from  the  ports,  con- 
signments are  divided,  a  portion  coming  to  them  from  Florida  and  the 
counties  of  Clinch,  Lowndes,  Brooks,  and  Thomas,  in  Georgia,  on  the 
line  of  the  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  Railroad  to  be  forwarded 
eastward,  while  the  other  part,  together  with  the  productions  of  the 
southwestern  counties,  is  sent  westward  by  the  various  diverging  rail- 
roads. A  part  of  the  Florida  crop  goes  by.  sea  from  Jacksonville  to 
New  York,  the  only  steamship  connection  direct.  The  Mobile  truck 
farmers  are  confined  to  the  Western  markets,  principally  of  Nashville, 
Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  where 
their  shipments  come,  very  much  to  their  detriment  and  to  the  future 
] prospects  of  Mobile  truck  farming,  into  competition  with  the  earlier 
Florida  crops.  A  very  small  part  is  there  shipped  by  river  boats  to 
supply  local  interior  trade.  This  interior  domestic  trade,  as  in  G^rgia 
and  South  Carolina  with  cabbage  and  melons,  is  generally  limited  to  a 
lew  articles. 

Norfolk  enjoys  the  best  transportation  facilities : 

(1)  The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  dispatches  a  steamer 
djiily  to  New  York,  Fridays  excepted,  making  the  run  in  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-eight  hours,  and  it  occurs  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  in 
the  season  that  two  steamers  depart  the  same  day,  cfven  thei  leaving 
freight  pn  the  wharves.  '  '^  ' 

(2)  The  Boston  Line,  tri-weekly  to  Boston. 

(3)  The  Clyde  Line,  tri-weekly  to  Philadelphia.         '      '•       " 

(4)  The  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company,  daily  to  Baltimore. 

(5)  The  Potomac  Steamboat  Company  and  the  People's  Line,  tri- 
weekly to  Washington. 

(C)  The  Providence  Line. 

(7)  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Eailroad. 

(8)  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Kailroad  to  the  West.  •      i>*       > 
At  Charleston  the  steamships  of  the  Baltimore  Line  were  withdrawn 

during  the  season  of  1884-^5. 
At  presentthO'Clyde  Line  has  one  ship,  and  the  Adger  Line  two  steam- 
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ers,  making  between  them  departures  weekly  for  New  York  and  weekly 
to  rliiladelpliia  by  the  Clyde  Philadelphia  Line.  A  new  line  to  Balti- 
more is,  however,  contemplated. 

Although  larger  acreages  are  planted  in  truck  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston  than  in  that  of  Savannah,  the  latter  has  the  advantage  iu 
transportation  facilities. 

(1)  The  Ocean  StMmship  Company  has  a  tri- weekly  service  to  Now 
York  with  the  finest  steamships  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  under  the 
management  of  the  able  agent,  General  G.  M.  Sorrel,  the  manner  of 
handling  and  caring  for  produce  has  improved. 

(2)  The  Boston  and  Savannah  Steamship  Company,  a  weekly,  with 
fine  ships  like  former.    • 

(3)  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  a  weekly  to  Philadelj)hia. 

(4)  The  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  also  a  bi- 
weekly service  to  Baltimore. 

The  two  Charleston  and  Few  York  lines  with  three  steamers  between 
them  have  a  bi-weekly  service  to  ITew  York,  and  the  Clyde  Philadel- 
phia Line  dispatches  one  steamer  weekly. 

SEED. 

The  quality  of  seed  is  of  more  importance  in  market  gardening  and 
truck  farming  than  in  any  other  branch  of  agriculture.  Should  they 
fail  to  germinate,  a  loss  of  a  couple  of  weeks  might  be  fatal  to  the^pros- 
pccts  of  the  entire  crop,  the  produce  being  comparatively  worthless  un- 
less placed  upon  the  market  at  the  proper  time.  No  such  dangerous 
casualty  applies  to  grain  or  cotton  planting.  Again,  if  the  seed  do  not 
prove  true  to  variety,  the  same  contingency  obtains  for  an  unpopular 
variety  will  meet  with  very  poor  sjile.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
truck  farmer's  procuring  his  seeds  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  Poor 
ones  are  dfear  at  any  price  1  Ho  can  better  afford  to  pay  treble  the 
price  for  those  which  from  experience  he  knows  to  be  good,  than  to  ex- 
periment with  cheaper,  for  half  the  success  of  his  crop  will  depend 
upon  the  seed  he  uses.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  trustworthiness  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  seed  deal- 
ers. It  is  the  best  policy  for  the  truck  farmer  to  save  his  own  seed, 
when  possible,  but  our  Southern  climate  is  not  favorable  to  the  quality 
of  some  home-grown  seed.  Thus  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  &c.,  apd  a  few  others,  natives  of  cold  climates,  would,  even 
the  first  Reason,  be  inferior  when  produced  from  Southern  seed ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Southerner  should  not  use  his  own  seed  of 
cucumbers,  egg-plants,  onions,  melons,  squashes,  peppers,  and  tomatoes, 
being  pl^ts  indigenous  to  southern  climates. 

If  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  reference  to  the  freshness  of  seed 
the  safest  course  is  to  make  a  preliminary  test  of  their  vitality.  Dr. 
Noble,  of  theTharandt  Seed  Central  Experiment  Station,  Germany,  has 
devised  an  apparatus  of  porous  earthenware  for  this  purpose;  and  there 
are  several  others  in  use  in  the  United  States.  To  test  seed,  I  place  a 
sample,  wrapped  in  moist  cloth  or  blotting-paper,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
small  empty  flower-pot,  which  is  plunged  in  the  soil  of  a  larger  one ;  a 
third,  full  of  moist  soil,  of  the  size  of  the  first  is  set  in  that  upon  the  par- 
cel, thus  surround!^  it  with  moisture.  The  sample  can  be  readily  ex- 
amined and  the  percentage  of  sound  seed  easily  ascertained. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  experimenters  in 
regard  to  the  duration  of  vitality  in  agricultural  seeds.  It  depends 
probably  upon  different  climatic  influences. 
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Below  is  a  tabic  showing?  the  earlier  experiments  of  Cobbett,  in  En^;- 
laud,  and  the  later  ones  of  Vilmoriu,  in  France. 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exeei^tion  of  the  beet  and  the  cucurbita- 
ceaj,  the  French  table  ascribes  a  longer  vitality  to  nearly  all  the  va- 
rieties. Southern  vegetable  growers  will  bear  in  mind  that  our  warmer 
climate,  and  particularly  the  moist  air  on  the  coast,  might  affect  lon- 
gevity of  these  seeds  difl'erently.  Beans,  peas,  and  onion  seed  cannot  bo 
relied  on  after  the  first  year.  Cabbage  and  tumip,  if  carefully  preserved, 
may  bo  used  the  second,  and  those  of  the  cucurbitacese  up  to  the  fourth. 
ExpdV-ience  teaches  us  that  fresh  seeds  of  cucumber  and  the  other  plants 
of  that  family  are  apt  to  run  more  to  vine,  while  those  a  year  or  two  old 
will  be  productive.    As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  safest  to  procure  fresh  seed. 

Old  seeds,  being  endowed  with  weaker  vitality,  are  used  by  florists  to 
produce  double -flowering  plants.  For  this  reason  fresh  tomato  seed 
should  only  boused,  because  the  double  flowers  form  ill-shapen,  knobby 
fiuit,  while  the  single  flowers  bear  the  desirable  round  fruit. 

The  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  start  vital  action  varies  in  different 
species,  which  is  important  in  germinating  seed  under  glass.  Seeds  of 
plants  indigenous  to  warm  climates  will  require  a  higher  degree  than 
these  of  a  colder  one.  The  most  favorable  temperature  of  the  soil  for 
the  germination  of  seeds  of  plants  from  cold  climates  is  from  50^  to 
550,  those  of  green-house  plants  from  00^  to  05^,  and  those  from  the 
torrid  zone  from  70^  to  8O0.  Of  all  the  seed  sown  by  the  truck  farmer 
those  of  the  onion  will  germinate  at  the  lowest  temperature,  only  a 
few  degrees  above  freezing  being  sufficient,  and  they  may  tlfiereforo  be 
sown  in  winter  in  the  open  ground.  Those  of  the  melon  and  egg-plan t 
require  the  highest  degree  of  heat. 

Xo  safe  rule  as  to  depth  of  sowing  seed  can  be  established,  as  both 
the  soil  and  the  weather  must  be  considered.  During  the  period  of 
gerniination  the  latter  may  change  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  If 
moderately  moist  weather  could  be  assured,  the  rule  might  be  depended 
upon  to  cover  them  to  the  depth  of  their  own  thickness.  Ordinarily 
this  woufd  be  much  too  shallow.  In  a  light,  sandy  soil  they  shouUl  be 
placed  deeper  than  in  a  tenacious  or  loamy  one.  If  seed  absorb  more 
moisture  than  they  can  decompose  they  rot ;  therefore  wet  ground  makes 
an  improper  seed  bed.  On  sandy  soil,  after  a  rain  following  a  seven* 
drought  merely  moistening  the  surface,  they  should  not  bo  sown,  for  if 
no  further  rain  ensues  they  may  perish  after  having  germinated,  the 
young  roo*  not  finding  enough  moisture  for  its  support. 

With  the  exception  of  those  of  radishes  for  a  crop,  no  seed  of  the 
truck  farmer  should  be  sown  broadcast  Drill-sowing,  either  by  hand 
or  machine,  is  much  to  be  preferred,  as  the  seed  may  be  deposited  more 
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re|?ularly  at  uniform  depth,  and  the  young  plants  may  be  more  conven- 
ieutly  thinned,  weeded,  and  worked,  if  necessary  5  besides  the  opera- 
tion may  bo  performed  during  the  prevalence  of  a  wind  with  the  ma- 
chine.* 

PEOPITS, 

Truck  farming  is  perhaps  more  than  any  other  branch  of  husbandry 
subject  to  those  vicissitudes  and  casualties  which  cannot  be  guarded 
against  by  any  human  care,  foresight,  or  knowledge.  It  is  carried  on 
over  such  an  extensive  area  at  present,  the  different  acreages  of  its  cr^ps 
have  been  so  enlarged,  vastly  augmenting  the  production  of  recent  years, 
while  the  number  and  tlie  demand  of  the  markets  have  been  proi)ortioij. 
ately  very  sligh4ily  increased,  that  the  i)rofits  during  the  last  two  season.s 
have  been  consideraly  reduced.  The  most  unfavorable  cpntiugencios 
seem  to  havB  combined  during  this  period  to  depress  the  industry. 
These  influences,  however,  have  nearly  all  been  of  temporary  character 
and,  with  the  returning  smiles  of  fortune,  it  will  again  revive.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  thoroughly  competent  truck  farmers,  favorably 
located  and  otherwise  fully  equipped  with  the  essential  elements  of  suc- 
cess, will  render  it,  even  under  the  existing  driiwbacks,  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  branches  of  agriculture.  But  when  they  fail  their  losses 
are  proportionately  heavy.  If  one  or  more  of  his  crops  be-  killed  by 
frost,  it  being  too  late  to  replant,  the  entire  expenditure  of  money 
and  attention  is  a  total  loss ;  thus  one  of  the  most  extensive  fanners 
lost  his  bean  crop,  involving  a  loss  of  $1,200  in  expenditure.  Not  so 
with  the  local  Northern  market  gardener,  who,  even  if  he  should  be  alit- 
tle  late,  has  the  entire  season  before  him.  Before  truck  farming  had  ex- 
tended to  Florida  the  bulk  of  the  different  crops  from  the  vicinity  of 
Savannah  and  Charleston  would  be  marketed  before  the  same  articles 
could  come  into  competition  wjth  them  from  Norfolk.  Under  a  bare 
market,  prices  would  occasionally  rule  very  high  for  a  favorite  vegeta- 
ble. Thus  a  couple  of  crates  of  tomatoes  sold  ten  years  ago,  on  7th  Juno, 
in  Baltimore,  at  810  each,  and  larger  shipments  frequently  brought  $8 
and  $10  per  crate.  At  present  Florida  could  keep  the  markets  supplied 
from  January  to  August,  when  those  of  Northern  home  production  ma- 
ture. Her  shipments,  together  with  the  line  quality  of  canned  goods, 
have  affected  the  price  to  such  a  degree  that,  at  the  same  season,  the 
value  of  Savannah-grown  tomatoes  hardly  ever  reaches  Si  per  crate,  $3 
being  considered  a  fair  price.  These  influences  afl'ect  the  prospect  at 
Norfolk  so  seriously  that  the  acreage  in  tomatoes  will  be  considerably 
reduced  the  coming  season.  Competition  of  California  cabbages  with 
those  of  Gulf  production  in  the  Northwestern  markets  has,  in  the  last 
two  years,  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  cabbage  crop  at  ^Mobile. 

The  point  where  the  industry  maybe  pursued  with  the  greatest  i)r()ri(: 
seems  to  have  receded  with  its  growth.  Although  Florida  produce 
conies  partially  into  competition  with  that  from  Bermuda  in  the  early 
markets^  and  is  subject  to  loss  and  damage  commensurate  with  the  greater 
<li.stancc  of  transportation,  if  current  reports  are  to  be  credited,  her 
truc^k  crops  command  the  most  money ;  yet  I  have  heard  Northern  com- 
mission men  sd-y  they  were  disinclined  to  handle  some  of  the  varieties  of 
vegetables  shipped  from  Florida  in  consequence  of  their  too  frequently 
objectionable  condition.  The  cost  of  a  thoroughly  prepared  truck  crop 
about  IJ  miles  from  a  city,  estimated  up  to  the  time  of  harvest,  including 
all  the  varieties  usually  grown  (except  asparagus,  which  is  more  ex- 
pensive and  more* remunerative)  averages  about  $125  per  acre,  and, 
during  a  favorable  season^  a  good  truck  farmer  ought  to  net,  clear  of  all 
expenses,  $100  per  acre€or  the  total  area  under  cultivation. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  discouragingt  effects  of  the  last  two 
seasons  of  failure,  the  successes  of  the  preening  years  have  created  such 
a  demand  for  favorable  locations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  cities  as  to 
enhance  the  value  of  land  very  materially ;  thus  such  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Savannah  has  increased  within  the  last  fourteen  years  150 
per  cent,  in  value. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  effect  of  season  upon  the  success  of  truck  farm- 
ing I  may  here  mention  that,  while  for  the  last  two  wet  years  it  hardly 
paid  the  labor  to  pick  egg-plan ts,  a  farmer  near  Savannah  netted  iii 
Kew  York  $600,  in  1882,  from  the  crop  of  1 J  acres. 

CAUSES    OF    FAILURE    AND    DIPEDIMENTS    Tp  GENERAL   SUCCESS. 

In  no  profession,  industry,  or  calling  is  success  so  •ften  dependent 
upon  contingencies  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  its  votaries  as  in 
agriculture,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  perishable  nature  of  its  produce, 
this  applies  with  greatest  force  to  truck  farming,  because  they  have  to 
be  marketed  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  growth.  This  necessity 
involves  all  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  incident  to  delay  and  trans- 
portation. The  very  unfavorable  seasons  of  the  two  past  years  were 
the  only  providential  causes,  and  against  the  changes  and"  injuries  of 
the  weather  the  competent  farmer  can  only  pit  a  determination  to  reap 
a  profit  when  next  he  may  be  blessed  with  a  fairer  season.  Unfavora- 
ble weather  may  not  only  very  materially  diminish  the  total  yield,  but, 
more  disastrous  still  to  the  prospects  of  the  truck  farmer,  it  may  endow 
his  produce  with  a  nature  so  unstable  as  entirely  to  destroy  its  carrying 
capacity.  This  is  exactly  what  occurred  during  the  last  two  crop  years. 
The  very  wet  weather  prevailing  nearly  over  the  entire  South  during 
the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  vegetables,  so  filled  them  with  super- 
abundant moisture  as  to  impart  to  them  a  tendency  to  decay,  and  most 
of  such  shipments  arrived  in  bad  order^ 

Other  circumstances  being  favorable,  so  long  as  stock,  generally,  of 
good  quality  is  placed  upon  the  Korthem  markets  sales  are  apt  to  be 
satisfactory,  but  as  soon  as  inferior  stuff  is  thrown  upon  them,  prices 
suddenly  fall  on  all  aHke,  hardly  ever  to  revive  during  the  entire  sea- 
son. The  disastrous  effects  of  these  so  to  say  water-logged  and  readily 
decaying  shipments  upon  the  market  may  then  be  readily  appreciated. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  of  failure  I  am  confining  myself  strictly  to 
truck  farming  as  an  industry.  While  believing  that  a"  few  favorably 
located  cotton  planters,  possessing  the  necessary  degree  of  experience, 
judgment,  and  carefulness,  might  have  made  money  with  certain  vege- 
tables during  a  favorable  season,  I  only  allude  here  to  their  failures  in 
experimental  truck  farming  by  stating  that  the  general  quality  of  their 
shipments,  inferior  in  every  respect,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
common  result  Good  quality  being  essential  to  success,  no  satisfac- 
tory returns  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  a  crop  of  Irish 
l)otatoes  manured  with  200  pounds  guano  per  acre,  for  instaucei,  and 
probably  on  poor  land  at  that.  The  farmer  gathered  of  all  sIzca  and 
qualities  50  barrels  from  7  acres,  or  7.1  barrels  per  acre,  while  with  ade- 
quate manuring  from  CO  to  100  barrels  is  the  satisfactory  yield  per  acre 
of  merchantable  stock.  In  another  case  a  farmer  reported  that  he  ha<l 
shipped 30  crates  of  green  apples  "  because  his  hogs  wouldn't  eat  theui." 

Failure  was  then  only  attributable  to  overproduction  as  applied  to 
superabundance  of  stock  of  inferior  quality. 

Among  all  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  appertaining  to  truck  farm- 
ing, perhaps  the  one  which  most  frequently  has  been  considered  to  bear 
with  greatest  weight  upon  the  industry  is  the  unreliability  and  dishon- 
esty of  commission  men.    With  what  degree  of  justice  the  charge  is 
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made  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Heavy  and  manifold  losses  have  no  doubt 
occurred  through  the  rascality  of  commission  firms.  It  being  imi)OS- 
sible  to  restrain  or  supervise  their  operatious  villainy  has  a  fair  field. 

Truckers  should  beware  of  those  who  send  out  circulars  of  current 
prices  above  the  market  rates.  They  report  a  small  sale  or  two  at  a 
rate  higher  than  actually  received,  and  then  make  the  shortage  good  as 
soon  as  they  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  shipper  by  reporting 
sales  at  a  lower  figure  than  the  produce  actually  sold  for.  I  have  even 
known  otherwise  reputable  houses  to  resort  to  this  sharp  practice  to 
secure  shipments.  The  business  standing  and  credit  of  a  particular  firm 
is  ascertainable  through  a  mercantile  agency,  but  such  an  agency  fails  to 
i rapart  the  desired  information  to  the  vegetable  shipper.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  rank  injustice  to  make  a  sweeping  charge  of  swindling  against 
the  entire  class  of  produce  commission  agents.  AVliile  it  doubtless  con- 
tains its  proportion  of  sharpers  there  are  numerous  responsible  firms  in 
every  market  who  aim  to  build  up  an  increasing  business  and  a  sound 
.  reputation  by  honesty  and  fair  dealing  with  their  shippers,  and  who 
frown  upon  the  disreputable  members  of  their  own  calling.  These 
reliable  firms  should  be  supported,  not  only  by  exclusive  consignments, 
but  by  the  good  will  and  frequent  recommendations  of  their  friends 
at  the  South. 

It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  specific  charges  of  having  been  swindled 
occur  most  frequently  in  unfavorable  seasons,  when  goods  of  inferior 
quality  are  forwarded — a  coincidence  which  suggests  that  the  charges 
are  probably  unwarranted.  Ko  buyer  in  any  l^orthem  market  is  so 
charitably  disposed  towards  the  seller  as  to  pay  a  good  round  price  for 
an  article  fit  neither  for  the  food  of  man  nor  beast. 

These  accusations  do  not  usually  emanate  from  experienced  and  prac- 
tical truck  farmers,  but  from  men  carrying  on  the  business  either  as  a 
hobby  or  as  a  secondary  matter,  who  have  others  to  superintend  it  even 
less  experienced  than  themselves. 

Another  drawback  consists  in  the  many  difficulties  of  transportation. 
Since  1858,  when  shipments  of  melons  had  to  be  intrusted  to  the  custody 
of  the  captains  and  pursers  of  the  steamships  to  secure  their  protection 
against  stealage,  for  which,  together  with  attending  to  their  sale  in  New 
York,  they  received  50  per  cent,  commission,  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  transportation.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  losses  on  mel- 
ons by  robbery  was  very  considerable.  The  interests  of  the  growers  and 
the  conveyors  to  market  seeming  identical,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  near 
future  the  various  transportation  companies  may  see  the  Avisdom  of  en- 
couraging an  industry  which  helps  to  support  them.  It  is  principally 
the  melon  industry,  as  a  branch  of  truck  forming,  which  has  to  complain 
not  so  much  against  the  quality  as  against  the  freight  rates  of  ti-ansport 
tation.  The  former  has  much  improved  within  the  last  few  years.  At 
first  common  box-cars  were  used,  and  where  the  melons  were  piled  loose 
salt  would  sometimes  be  left  upon  the  floors.  Now  well  ventilated,  sail*, 
and  clean  fruit  cars  have  been  constructed  in  sufficient  numbers  ex- 
pressly to  move  the  enormously  increased  melon  crop.  But  the  melon 
growers  on  the  line  of  railroads  complain  that  unless  the  present  rates 
of  freight  to  the  West  be  reduced  they  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  tlio 
industry.  Truck  farmers  protest  against  all  adverse  discrimination  in 
the  matter  of  freight  rates.  The  average  intelligence  of  the  Alabama 
growers  at  Mobile  is  unable  to  understand  with  what  degi"ce  of  fairness 
their  38,303  barrels  of  potatoes  are  made  to  pay  nearly  double  the  freight 
from  Mobile  to  the  West  that  the  Western  farmer  would  have  to  pay 
from  the  West  to  Mobile  for  the  same  number  of  barrels, 
39  AG— 85 
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The  steamship  companies  at  Savaniiah  have  established  two  different 
rates  of  freight.  Those  shippers  who  sign  contracts  with  the  companies 
not  to  sue  for  damage  to  prodace,  unless  due  to  culpable  and  proven 
negligence,  are  favored  with  a  lower  rate,  as  below : 


Sbippon— 

ToKowTork,PhIladol- 
phi*,  and  Boston. 

To  Baltlmoro. 

BftR«ls. 

Gntes. 

Barrels. 

Crate*. 

Under  contract 

OtnU. 

60 
75 

(knU. 
25 
35 

40 

CetU*. 

Not  undor  contract.  ...••..«.•........•..••...........•... 

75              :i:i 

The  freight  on  a  barrel  of  potatoes  from  New  York  to  Savannah,  how- 
ever, is  only  30  cents,  so  that  the  favored  shippers  are  charged  20  cents 
more  on  each  barrel  of  potatoes  from  Savannah  to  New  York,  &c.,  than 
the  Northern  farmer  pays  for  the  same  transportation  back.  The  aggre-- 
gate  number  of  barrels  (51,005)  paid,  therefore,  $10,213  more  than  the  same 
number  would  have  to  pay  from  the  North  to  Savannah.  This  discrim- 
ination may  well  be  considered  a  drawback  to  truck  farming. 

The  industry  demands  most  excellent  judgment  and  foresight,  and  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  any  one  competent  to  till  the  soil  can  jump 
into  truck  farming  and  make  a  success  of  the  venture.  I  have  in  mind 
three  men,  A,  B,  and  0,  who  operated  nearly  in  sight  of  each  other's 
farms.  A  commenced  a  few  years  ago.  about  the  same  time  as  B,  with 
a  borrowed  capitjil  of  $1,000,  on  renteu  land  adjoining  that  owned  by 
the  latter,  A  and  two  brothers  now  possess  in  fee-simple,  besides  other 
property,  275  acres  of  this  land,  the  best  for  truck  farming  in  Chatham 
County,  a  part  of  which  they  rent  out  at  $25  per  acre  per  annum,  and 
10  acres  of  which,  with  a  river  frontage,  they  lately  sold  for  $8,000.  B, 
in  consequence  of  non-success,  has  sold  hjs  place  to  C,  the  most  com- 
l)ctent  of  the  three,  who  had  until  recently  been  managing  a  larger 
place  on  shares.  At  another  center  of  truck  farming  one  man,  a  handi- 
craftsman, commenced  truck  farming  with  a  single  very  inferior  draft- 
animal,  a  steer.  He  now  owns  and  supervises  five  farms,  having  bought 
out  others  not  so  successful  as  himself,  one  of  them  also  having  been  a 
truck  farmer. 

AMOUNT  OP  TRUCK  SHIPPED. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  procure  correct  and  complete  statistics  of 
the  amount  of  truck  shipped  during  the  last  two  crop  seasons.  Below 
will  bo  found  partial  statistics  from  only  a  few  points  of  shipment.  The 
tables  do  not  include  any  shipments  from  Wilmington  or  New  Berne, 
N.  C,  from  points  on  the  coast  to  Charleston,  from  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  or 
from  Jacksonville  by  sea  direct.  They  are  also  exclusive  of  a  part  ol 
the  Florida  consignments  by  land,  and  those  from  South  and  South- 
west Georgia,  from  New  Orleans,  and  from  Galveston. 

CHAELESTON. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  shipments  of  strawberries,  vegetar 
bles,  and  melons  by  rail  and  by  steamer  during  the  past  three  years : 


TraolL 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

Bnrriea     .......    ................. 

••....••••>«••...... quarts.. 

90,53G 
600.000 

450.  C80 
45.349 
62,833 

70R,47<5 

I'otatocfl.. .................. ....... 

barrels.. 

5l.4nu 

Vegetables 

Melons...  .............  .......... 

packages.. 

81.332 
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Tbo  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  of  Charleston  during  the  past  year: 


Traek. 


Amount 


FfTiwlM'rrira,  early  crop 

I  or»to«.i J ^.., 

M.lon»»  

^!is(!dlHiioou«  fruJta  and  regetoblct . 


$200,000 
360,000 
75, 000 
350,000 


Tutal. 


975, 000 


Tlic  strawberry  crop  came  so  late  into  market  in  consequence  of  the 
frequeut  severe  spring  frosts,  that  Charleston  berries  were  crowded  out 
by  arrivals  from  Korfolk,  leaving  thousands  of  quarts  to  rot  unpicked 
in  the  fields,  otherwise  it  was  estimated  the  shipments  would  have 
reached  1,200,000  quarts. 

Savannah  hy  $team$hip8. 


Shlpp#dbj- 

ML 

«. 

From  Sept. 

1, 1884,  to 

Sept.  1.1886. 

Ocean  Steamship  Company  to  Kew  York  and  Philadelphia i 

Cratea - - 

262,066 
29,203 
855,879 

237,817 

41,488 

457,687 

Barrels..— 

Melons 

Boston  Line  I 
Vegetablesx 

Crates .— 

20.888 
3.345 

60,146 
534 

Barrels.. ••.•>•«.>«..•■.>••••■>.■■•••.•••..>..••..•...•. ....•• 

Fruit: 

Crates 

Barrels  •.••....•••>••■>■■.■■■•■.••....■■•...«>•.•■>... •«>..••> 

205,817 

Baltimore  Llnei 

Crates.  .•.••■■.••.••.•...••»•■••..••>••••••••••••■>.•..••■..•>•« 

85,827 
8,424 

21.478 

6, 282 

150,000 

1.146 

BArrels. •....•.....•.....*....•.•.>..•»•••■••>•-..•-•.  *«»•••>.•« 

Melons    *•• 

Orer  the  Wostem  and  Atlantic  Bailioad: 

Melons..... ............................  ...............oar-loads.. 

ICOHILB. 


Track. 


1884. 


Shipments.      Value. 


Cflhb.ipos ....crates. 

rninlnen ....—..• barrels. 

I^ann ......•.••••••••••.crates. 

.do... 


Peas 

Turnips  7 do.  . 

(*iicanibers ••..barrels. 

Torooioea ...••...••••••...orates. 

Wiitei  melons •••••— • 

Vaiioiirt  packages 


Total  packages . 


10,212 
84,704 
85,534 
13,062 
1,178 

928 
40,052 
20,651 

078 


157, 2W 


$43,401  00 

69,048  00 

26,650  60 

13,062  CO 

1,7«7  00 

2,652  00 

16,020  80 

8,097  65 

2,934  00 


178,682  95 


1885. 


Shipments.   '  Valne. 


18,210 

38,363 

18, 800 

11,071 

155 

168 

6,803 

6,770 

285 


100,655 


$40. 052  00 

57.544  50 

11.280  00 

8, 803  25 

104  00 

336  00 

4, 0D9  75 

1,015  5U 

612  OO 


124.  337  00 


ASPABAGUCL 


The  supply  of  this  early  and  delicate  vegetable  has  never  been  siin- 
cient  to  reduce  the  market  value  below  a  good  paying  price;  pnd  were  ii, 
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not  for  several  drawbaoks  it  would  be  caltivated  mach  more  extensively. 
The  crop  yields  no  return  nnder  fonr  years  fix>m  the  seed,  and  even  then 
should  be  very  sparingly  out  for  a  year  or  two.  It  requires  heavy  manor- 
ing  to  prepare  a  good  planting,  and,  as  it  lasts  without  renewal  twenty 
or  more  years,  its  cultivation  should  be  carefully  undertaken.  Thp 
plants  being  more  costly,  as  generally  procured,  the  preparation  is 
more  expensive  than  that  of  any  other  crop.  It  comes  in  so  early  in 
the  spring  that  previous  to  maturity  the  field  requires  no  cultivation 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  weeds,  the  consequence  being  that  dunD<^ 
the  busiest  season  of  gathering  other  crops  for  market  this  one  is 
neglected,  unless,  as  done  by  hurge  growers,  a  special  manager  is  ap- 
pointed  to  look  after  it.  I  have  known  more  than  one  farmer  have  to 
plow  up  his  asparagus  in  consequence  of  this  culpable  neglect.  To 
save  the  expense  of  plants,  therefore,  for  economic  as  well  as  for  obvious 
horticultural  reasons,  the  Southern  planter  should  himself  raise  al)  lie 
needs  £rom  the  seed.  The  uspal  price  of  seed  is  about  50  cents  per 
pound,  and  as  there  are  about  14,000  seeds  in  each  pound,  he  should  be 
able  at  least  to  secure  10,600  ^reisher,  sounder,  and  better  plants  for  3 
acres  than  he  can  procure  from  a  distance  for  about  (21  at  the  usual 
lowest  rate  of  Kortiiem  nurseries  of  from  $4  to  $8  per  1,000. 

Asparagus  being  a  diiecious  plant  (bearing  pistillate  and  staminate 
flowers  on  separate  roots)  it  is  doubnul  whether  it  has  the  numerous 
varieties  offered  by  the  seed  trade.  Certain  it  is,  however,  under  what- 
ever name  the  seeds  may  be  advertised,  if  properly  manured,  planted, 
and  subsequently  cultivated  and  cared  for,  the  income  firom  the  crop 
will  be  alike  satisfactory  to  the  grower. 

The  roots  of  asparagus  cannot  be  ipjured  in  the  ground  by  cold,  and 
as  the  seed  germinates  at  a  low  temperature,  they  may  be  sown  from 
December  1  to  March,  in  drills  1^  to  2  feet  apart,  and— if  superior  plants 
are  desired — so  thmly  that  they  may  stand  about  3  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  At  this  distance  one-fourth  acre  of  seed-beds  will  supply  plants 
enough  for  from  5  to  7  acres.  Fair  plants,  however,  may  be  grown  on 
the  same  area,  standing  nearer,  for  12  acres. 

One  of  the  chief  claims  of  asparagus  to  popular  fftvor  is  its  earlincss. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  planted  on  deep,  d^,  warm  soil  to  have  it  early, 
and  because  such  a  one  suits  its  growth  best.  When  located  near  its 
natural  habitat,  the  sea-coast,  it  grows  most  satisfactorily.  The  more 
manure  and  the  more  careful  the  cultivation  the  better  the  ^'  grass,''  as 
the  shoots  are  designated  in  market.  The  rows  in  field  culture  should 
be  5  feet  apart,  the  plants  standing  at  least  2^  feet  apart,  requiring 
3,484  plants  per  acre. 

The  deeper  the  plants  can  be  placed,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
requisite  of  early  growth,  the  less  risk  will  there  be  of  the  crowns  being 
iujarcd  by  the  knives  in  the  hands  of  careless  cutters,  4  to  C  inches  being 
the  usual  depth.  If  the  crop  has  been  properly  planted,  and  is  as  fre- 
quently ccdtivated  and  hoed  as  required  to  subdue  grass  and  weeds,  the 
luxuriant  gprowth  will  meet  across  tlierows  and  shade  the  ground  thetliird 
season.  Asparagus  produces  seed  the  second  year.  As  soon  as  the  (stalks 
commence  to  die  in  the  fall  they  should  be  cut  down  and  burnt  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  growth  of  volunteer  seedlings. 

As  a  specisd  fertilizer  salt  may  be  annually  used  as  a  top-dressing  in 
sufficient  quantity  partially  to  prevent  the  growtlk  of  weeds,  say,  800 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

Only  the  tender  part  of  the  shoots  made  green  by  exposure  to  light  is 
eaten,  yet  fashion  and  the  trade  demand  that  a  part  be  white  and  tough. 
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WTien  tlioy  aro  from  4  to  (3  inches  ab#^o  ground  tliey  should  bo  cut  by 
passing  tho  edge  of  the  knife  drawn  along  the  shoot  and  severing  far 
enough  below  the  surface  to  make  the  bunches  after  trimming  8  inches 
long.  A  plantation  in  full  bearing  may  be  cut  daily,  but  not  longer  than 
aboutfourweoksfor  fearof  weakening  theplants.  The  bunches  should  be 
compactly  made  of  assorted  "grass,''  (with  the  help  of  an  asparagus 
buucher),  4  inches  in  diameter,  S  inches  long,  squarely  trimmed,  weigh- 
ing 2J  pouDds  each,  and  tie<l  firmly  with  bast  or  raffia  near  the  crowns 
and  again  near  tho  bases.  Uniformity  of  packages  is  desirable,  but  as 
it  is  sold  by  the  bunch,  it  may  be  put  up  in  other  than  the  usual  bushel 
cratCw  The  bunches  should  all  be  placed  upright,  and  if  in  more  than 
one  layer,  the  buds  of  the  lower  should  be  protected  by  some  soft  in- 
tervening material  like  moss. 

The  first  arriving  in  New  York  sells  for  about  $12  per  dozen,  but  soon 
drops  to  $0,  to  $G,  and  lower. 

The  original  cost  of  a  planting  with  home-grown  plants  is  $100  per 
aero. 

To  save  seed  the  stalks  should  be  cut  when  the  former  aro  scarlet  and 
ripe,  to  be  stripi>e<l  by  hand  or  threshed  off  on  a  cloth  or  floor,  then 
pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle  to  break  the  outer 
shells.  The  seeds  are  then  frequently  washed  to  float  away  the  chaff, 
dried  in  tho  sun  and  air  and  stored.  Asparagus  is  subject  to  injury 
from  tho  following  insects:  (1)  The  Asparagus  Beetle  (Orioc€ri8(£9paragi)j 
(2)  the  Zebra  Oaterpillar  {Mamestra  pieta)^  and  (3)  the  Smeared  Dagger 
{Acronycta  oblinita).  The  former  has  been  very  destmctive  at  the  Noi^, 
particularly  on  Long  Island.  It  has  not  yet  reached  Georgia,  nor  are 
the  other  two  insects  very  injurious. 

TnB  BEAN^BUsn  OB  SNAP  {PhoseoluB  vulgaris). 

The  bean,  a  tender  annual,  a  native  of  India,  can  be  grown  to  matu- 
rity in  so  short  a  time  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  six  weeks,  and  it  is 
so  generally  popular  at  the  North  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cities  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  vegetables  of  the  truck  farmer. 

The  flat  podded  Early  Mohawk  is  the  hardiest  and  earliest  variety, 
but  it  only  sells  well  before  the  more  popular,  more  tender^nd  less 
stringy  round  kinds  come  into  market-,  of  which  the  Early  v  alentine 
and  Extra  Early  Valentine  are  the  favorites. 

The  several  varieties  of  German  Wax-beans  are  fine  and  command  the 
best  prices  when  of  good  quality,  but  they  become  spotted  more  readily 
and  are  not  as  extensively  grown  as  the  others. 

This  vegetable  is  so  tender  that  no  time  can  be  given  definitely  for 
planting  it.  For  the  latitude  of  Savannah,  according  to  season,  approxi- 
mately from  tho  20th  February  to  the  middle  of  March ;  later  to  the 
northward  and  earlier  to  the  southward.  In  the  south  of  Florida  it  may 
be  safe  to  plant  at  any  time  in  the  winter  and  in  the  middle  of  the  State 
as  early  as  January  10.  Formerly  vegetables  regarded  as  out  of  season 
would  be  nearly  unsalable^  but  now  beans  sell  in  limited  quantities  as 
early  as  March,  bringing  fair  prices  at  the  North. 

A  sandy  loam  suits  it  best,  but  the  lightest  land  of  the  farm  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  bean  crop,  and  green  or  fresh  stable  manure  is  bet- 
tiT  adapted  to  it  than  to  any  other  vegetable. 

Straight  furrows  having  been  laid  off  2J  feet  apart  on  land  previously 
well  prepared  by  plow  and  harrow,  the  manure  is  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of 
30  wagon-loads  of  about  30  bushels  each  and  covered  by  the  plows.    The 
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ridges  are  then  partly  leveled  bj^meaiiB  of  a  board  attached  to  a  plow 
beam^  taking  two  at  a  time,  or  by  hoe  or  rake.  To  avoid  repetition 
(when  manuring  in  the  drill  and  planting  on  ridges  are  mentioned  here- 
after), the  above  operations  mnst  be  understood  to  have  preceded  the 
sowing  of  seed  or  setting  of  plants.  • 

If  a  seed  drill  can  be  arranged  to  work  accurately  and  satisfactorily 
its  use  is  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  method.  Otherwise  Djc 
beans  are  dropped  in  an  open  drill  3  inches  apart  and  covered  about  1^ 
inches  deep. 

The  cultivator  may  be  run  between  the  rows  when  the  plants  are  3  or 
4  inches  high^  and  just  before  tiie  buds  appear  the  plow  and  hoe  should 
be  used  to  land  up,  or  draw  soil  to  the  stems.  * 

The  pods  should  be  picked  while  yet  tender  enough  to  <<sugh  "  before 
the  seed  commence  to  bulge,  and  the  operation  should  be  performed  with 
as  little  disturbance  to  the  roots  as  possible. 

Beans  are  more  liable  to  shrink  than  any  other  vegetable  and  a  little 
wilting  prior  to  pacMng  is  not  objectionable.  They  should  be  laid  as 
regularly  as  possible  without  too  much  loss  of  time,  and  thoroughly 
shaken  down  and  firmly  packed.  About  six  pickings  are  made  in  the 
three  wedu  of  the  crop. 

A  fiair  yield  is  150  crates,  and  prices  range  from  $1  to  $4  per  orate, 
according  to  demand  and  earliness.  The  returns  from  beans  was  very 
poor  last  season,  a  part  of  the  crop  not  being  worth  the  picking. 

The  insects  depredating  upon  t&e  bean  plant  do  not  affect  the  truck 
farmer  to  any  extent^  except  the  Bean-weevil,  which  sometimes  destroys 
the  seed  germ. 

They  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  Bean-weevil  {Bruehus  fdbai)i  (2)  the 
Yellow  Bear  Caterpillar  {Spihsoma  virginica) ;  (3)  the  Fall  Web-worm 
{Eyphantria  textor)^  and  (4)  the  Blister-beetles,  striped  and  ash-colored 
and  the  margined  {Lytta  vittataj  L.  oinereay  L.  marginata). 

m 

The  Best  {Beta  vulgaris). 

The  beet  has  not  been  grown  for  shipment  south  of  K^orfolk  to  any  ex- 
tent until  within  the  last  few  years,  although  a  regular  Bermuda  crop. 
Of  varieties,  the  Egyptian  Tumip  is  preferred.  It  can  be  planted 
earlier,  but  about  Januaiy  1  to  10  is  the  safest  time  in  the  latitude  of 
Savannah.  Like  all  long  tap-rooted  plants  the  beet  delights  in  a  deep, 
rich,  loose  soil.    A  low,  but  well-dramed  mold  is  best  suited  to  it. 

Beets  require  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  and  about  30  loads  to  the  acre 
of  well-rotted  stable  manure,  or  a  composted  commercial  fertilizer  of 
1,500  pounds  to  the  acre  would  answer  the  purpose.  As  this  plant,  like 
asparagus,  is  a  native  of  the  sea-shore,  an  application  of  12  bushels  of 
salt  would  be  beneficial  at  a  distance  from  the  coast. 

The  seed  are  sown  on  ridges  30  to  36  inches  apart,  in  order  that  the 
stirring  may  be  done  with  the  cultivator.  The  plants  should  be  thiniu  i! 
to  a  stand  of  4  to  6  inches  and  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  each  other. 
Vacant  spaces  may  be  supplied  by  transplantine.  When  about  3  inches 
in  diameter  they  are  fuUy  large  enough  to  be  snipped.  The  leaves  are 
cut  off  about  2  inches  from  the  roots  and  the  beets  packed  in  bushel 
crates  or  weU-ventilated  barrels  covered  with  doth. 

From  $2.50  to  $3  per  crate  were  the  highest  prices  per  crate  for 
Georgia-grown  beets  the  past  season. 

The  bc^t  is  remarkably  free  from  all  inseot  depredations. 
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The  Oabbage  {BrasHca  oleracea). 

.  Tlie  cabbago  is,  both  for  poiDta  near  and  distant  from  cities,  oue  of 
tbe  most  important  vegetables  fortbe  truck  farmer. 

Of  tbe  many  varieties  of  tbe  cabbage  family  he  has  to  do  only  witb 
a  few  of  the  white  and  heading  sorts,  with  the  cauliflower,  and  witb 
kale,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  Tatter  is  confined  to  Norfolk. 

A  variety  of  cabbage  to  be  suited  for  cultivation  at  the  South  for  ship- 
ment should  be  sure  to  head ;  to  produce  medium  to  large  heads  they 
should  be  so  hard  and  compact  as  not  to  shrink  much,  and  should  be 
popular  in  market.  Very  large  heads  are  not  desirable,  not  being  so 
well  suited  for  retail. 

The  Early  Summer,  Winnigstadt,  and  Brunswick  are  leading  varie- 
ties. The  Jersey  Wakefield,  but  for  its  liability  to  burst,  although  small, 
would  head  the  list.  Tait's  Extra  Early  is  extensively  planted  at  Nor- 
folk. The  Flat  Dutch  is  preferred  for  the  local  and  Western  interior 
winter  trade.  European  seed  are  sometimes  more  sure  to  head,  while 
American-grown  are  more  hardy.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
have  pure,  reliable  seed  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  Poor  ones  are 
high  at  any  price. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  cabbages  will  form  merchantable 
heads  in  five  months  from  the  seed.  If  stunted  by  unfavorable  weather, 
cold,  or  too  much  rain,  by  inadequate  manuring,  poor  cultivation,  i&c, 
and  this  period  becomes  materially  extended,  many  of  the  plants  will  go 
to  seed  instead  of  heading.  The  seed  should,  therefore,  not  be  sown  too 
early ;  if  under  glass,  as  the  safest  plan,  between  the  1st  and  15th  of 
November;  if  in  the  open  ground,  during  October.  These  are  liable  to 
be  injured  by  freezes,  the  plants  not  being,  generally  in  the  South,  able 
to  survive  a  temperature  below  24^.  To  secure  a  hardy  stocky  growth 
the  soil  of  the  seedbed  should  not  be  recently  manured,  if  not  poor 
ground,  and  the  glass  never  put  on  unless  to  protect  against  anticipated 
freezing  weather.  The  best  soil  for  the  cabbage  crop  is  a  moist,  sandy 
loam.  Any  soil  well  prepared  and  well  manured  will,  however,  produce 
a  fair  crop,  unless  too  dry  and  sandy,  or  it  may  be  affected  by  the  hot 
suns  in  March  and  April  during  the  heading  season.  Lime  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  cabbage  family,  and  the  shelly  lands  along  the  coast  and 
the  sea  islands  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  it. 

Cabbages  require  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  but  it  should  be  shal- 
low, 80  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots  and  to  stunt  the  plant.  The  Northern 
demand  becomes  active  in  March.  In  preparing  the  heads  for  market, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  from  bruising  each  other,  a  few  outer 
leaves  should  be  left  and  the  stems  trimmed  closely.  They  should  not 
bo  allowed  to  become  heated  by  the  sun  after  being  cut,  but  be  packed 
as  cool  and  as  dry  as  possible.  They  carry  better  in  crates.  If  barrels 
are  used  they  are  to  be  covered  with  cloth  (old  grain  sacks  usuaUy),  the 
contents  bulging  about  6  inches  above  the  top  of  the  barrel.  Whatever 
])ackage  is  used  considerable  force  should  be  applied  in  order  to  pack 
firmly^ 

A  package  should  contain  fipom  eighteen  Brunswick  to  fifty  Winnig- 
stadt, and  even  a  greater  number  of  Wakefields.  If  of  good  qualify 
otherwise  the  small  heads  bring  a  fair  price. 

From  170  to  200  barrels  or  barrel  crates  is  a  good  crop,  and  such  a 
one  of  good  stock  has  averaged  in  the  Northern  markets  $4  gross  per 
barrel.  My  own  crop  of  1882  averaged  $4.53,  principally  in  the  New 
York  and  Boston  markets,  but  prices  ruled  very  high  in  that  year.    Tbe 
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maximum  price  for  Norfolk  cabbage  is  $3.25  per  barrel.  Freights  were 
50  cents  per  barrel  and  commissions  7  to  8  per  cent. 

Tlio  cotton  crop  promising  poorly  this  season,  the  planters  on  the 
South  Carolina  sea  islands  have  put  in  an*  extensive  crop  of  cabbages 
for  shipment.  The  land  being  finely  adapted  to  this  vegetable,  if  they 
Ifave  manured  liberally  and  have  not  put  in  the  seed  too  early,  large 
yields  may  be  anticipated.  No  family  of  plants  is  more  subject  than 
the  brassicae  to  depredatory  insects. 

Those  to  which  it  is  exposed  at  the  South  are :  (1)  The  European  Rape 
Butterfly  {Pieris  rapcc)*,  (2)  the  Southern  Cabbage  Butterfly  (Pterwjpro- 
iodice) ;  (o')  the  Pot-herb  Butterfly  (Pieris  oleracea) ;  (4)  the  Cabbage 
riusia  (P/w«ta  hras8ic€e):{5)  the  Cabbage  PlnteXisk  {Plutella  crucif era- 
rum)  ;  (C)  the  Cabbage  Botys  {Botys  repetitalis)^  reported  first  to  the 
Department  entomologist  by  the  writer  in  1880 ;  (J)  the  Zebra  Cater- 
pillar (Jlfamc«<rajptc<a);  (8)  the  Cabbage  Piones^uPionearimosalis);  (9) 
the  Cabbage  Plant-louse  {Aphis  brassicw)',  (10)  the  Harlequin  Bug 
{Strachia  histrionica) ;  (11)  the  Wavy-striped  Flea-beetle  {Haltica  strio- 
lata))  (12)  the  Tarnished  Plant-bug  {Capsiis  oblineatns)}  and  (13)  the 
False  Chinh-bng  {Nysius  destructor), 

'  In  common  with  all  other  tender  plants  of  the  truck  farmer  it  is  also 
subject  to  cut-worms,  the  larv»  of  night-flying  moths,  principally  of 
tbo  genus  Agrotis.  Of  those  enumerated,  numbers  1, 4,5,  and  9  are  the 
most  destructive.  Healthy,  vigorous  growth  is  the  best  preventive 
against  the  latter.  The  other  tlu^e  may  be  poisoned  by  the  appUcatioii 
of  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  while  the  plants  are  yet  young,  but  it 
is  not  safe  after  they  commence  to  head,  although  during  growth  all  tlie 
older  leaves  are  cast  off.  Other  remedies  are  unavailable  in  truck  farm- 
ing. Cut- worms  may  be  hunted  at  the  roots  of  injured  plants,  or  under 
loaves  placed  upon  the  ground.  My  favorite  plan  is  to  poison  them  before 
tbe  plants  are  set  out  by  placing  cabbage  or  turnip  leaves  on  the  ground 
dusted  or  sprinkled  with  Paris  green,  poisoned  side  next  to  the  soil. 
Two  or  three  renewals  at  the  rate  of  a  leaf  to  20  square  feet  will  gen- 
erally be  effective. 

The  Cauliflower  {B.  oleracea^  var.  Botrytis). 

If  this  most  delicate  and  most  valuable  member  of  the  brassica  fam- 
ily would  ''  carry  "  more  safely,  at  locations  suitable  for  its  cultivation,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  important  crops  of  the  truck  farmer.  Although 
so  located,  I  have  abandoned  its  culture,  notwithstanding  I  have  netted 
as  high  as  $24.76  in  New  York  per  barrel  for  it,  and  the  heads  or  "  curd  ^ 
have  sold  at  a  gross  average  of  37.9  cents  each.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
would  continue  to  arrive  in  such  bad  order  as  not  to  be  worth  shipping. 
For  the  past  two  years  its  culture  has  been  nearly  confined  to  Florida. 
Coming  in  so  much  earlier  it  is  not  exposed  to  heating  in  transit 

The  best  varieties  are  the  Extra  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt,  the  Snow  Ball 
and  the  very  large-growing  Algiers. 

It  should  be  marketable  in  March  and  April,  the  seed,  therefore, 
should  be  sown  in  the  latitude  of  Savannah  about  December  1,  ^tinder 
glass,  and  transplanted  about  January  10.  A  little  more  manure 
should  be  applied  than  to  the  cabbage  crop,  but  in  other  respects  the 
two  are  to  be  managed  alike.  When  the  curd,  however,  commences  to 
appear,  for  the  purpose  of  blanching,  it  should  be  covered  with  a  large 
leaf  of  the  plant  to  exclude  the  sun-light. 

In  packing,  each  curd  should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft,  smooth 
paper  to  avoid  bruisingi  and  then  laid  evenly  and  snugly  in  eitiier  orate 
or  barrel. 
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The  Cucumber  {Cucumis  sativns)* 

Tlie  cucumber  is  a  vegetable  so  uniTersally  popular  at  the  North,  it  is 
60  easily  grown,  carries  so  safely,  and  is  so  productive  that,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  can  be  shipped,  it  is  one  of  the  best  paying  crops  of 
the  truck  farmer.  One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  industry  is  that  when- 
ever the  same  vegetable  matures  at  a  point  further  north,  it  comes  into 
market  so  much  fresher  and  more  acceptable  to  the  trade  that,  whether 
tlie  entire  product  bo  harvested  or  not,  shipments  from  more  distant 
points  are  forced  out  of  the  market  and  must  cease.  This  obtains  per- 
haps more  frequently  with  the  cucumber  than  with  any  other.  The  sea- 
son of  1882  was  a  most  fortunate  one  in  this  respect.  While  from  200 
to  300  crates  is  a  fair  crop,  one  farmer  gathered  from  1  acre  of  richly 
manured  ground  the  entire  product  of  900  crates. 

The  usual  variety  grown  is  the  White  Spine  or  Improved  White 
Spine. 

They  may  be  sown  in  the  latitude  of  Savannah  about  the  1st  to  15th 
of  March,  and  earlier  or  later  south  or  north,  respectively.  It  may 
go  without  saying  that  this  applies  to  the  planting  of  all  other  crops. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  encumber  is  a  moist,  warm,  light,  sandy 
loam,  but  although  large  crops  may  not  be  produced,  very  line  cucum- 
bers may  be  grown,  if  highly  fertilized,  on  sandy  soil.  In  fact  no  good 
crop  without  liberal  manuring  can  be  expected  from  any  land,  say,  30 
loads  or  more  per  acre.  Instead  of  the  more  common  manner  of  hill 
planting,  leaving  two  or  three  plants  in  each,  manuring  and  seeding  in 
the  drill  with  the  ridges  6  feet  apart  and  single  plants  12  to  18  inches 
distant,  is  to  be  preferred.  Several  sowings  at  weekly  intervals  are 
advisable  to  secure  a  stand  in  case  the  first,  or  even  second,  should  be 
injured  by  frost. 

Instead  of  being  pulled  the  cucumbers  should  be  cut  from  the  vine, 
and  none  of  imperfect  form,  short,  round,  and  contracted  at  one  end, 
nor  with  the  least  tendency  to  turn  yellow,  nor  large  and  overgrown, 
should  be  packed  for  shipment  to  endanger  the  market  value  of  the 
package.  They  should  be  carefully  laid  in  the  crates,  and  these  be  well 
filled.  The  White  Spine  is  white  instead  of  being  yellow  when  ripe. 
To  save  the  seed  they  should  be  cut  open  lengthwise  and  the  seed  and 
pulp  scraped  out  into  a  tub  or  barrel.  The  mass  should  be  stirred  daily 
for  four  or  five  days,  when  fermentation  will  have  removed  the  gelatin- 
ous substance  which  surrounds  the  seeds.  These  are  frequently  washed , 
dried,  and  stored  away  in  bags. 

The  insects  infesting  the  cucumber  at  the  South  are,  (1)  the  Cucum- 
ber Flea-beetle  {Haltica  cucumeris) ;  (2)  the  Striped  Cucumber-beetle 
{Biabrotica  vittata) ;  (3)  the  Twelve-spotted  Squash-beetle  or  Striped- 
bug  (Diabrotica  12'punctata) ;  (4)  the  Pickle- worm  (Fhacellura  nitidalis), 
and  (5)  the  Grass-worm  (Laphrygmafrugiperda). 

No.  1  may  be  driven  olf,  if  troublesome,  with  fresh  soot  or  lime  sprin- 
kled on  the  plants,  but  it  does  not  destroy  them.  Ko.  2  or  3  may  be 
poisoned  with  Paris  green,  but  it  is  rarely  the  truck  farmer  can  resort 
to  these  measures,  nor  is  the  damage  done  severe  enough  to  wamuit 
the  trouble.  The  larvae  of  Nos.  2  and  3  are  sometimes  very  destructive 
to  the  seed  in  the  ground,  eating  the  germ.  Seeds  are  often  condemned 
when  their  not  coming  up  should  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

THE  Ego-Plant  ob  Guinea  Squash  {Solanum  melongena). 

Although  this  vegetable  often  carries  badly,  shipments  are  annually 
increasing,  particularly  from  Florida.    It  is  alBO  becoming  more  popular 
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at  the  Korth.  Notwithstanding  it  had  been  in  the  market  from  FloriiU; 
since  January,  shipments  of  my  own  sold  in  New  York  at  $6  per  barrel, 
containing  65  fruit.  In  the  sonth  of  Florida  egg-plants  and  tomatoes 
inay  be  giown  at  any  time  of  the  year.  At  Clear  Water  both  mature 
ill  December.  The  only  variety  grown  for  market  is  the  New  York  Im- 
proved Purple. 

Being  a  tropical  plant,  requiring  65^  to  70^  for  germination,  it  must 
be  sown  alone,  under  glass,  in  hot-beds.  Only  on  the  warmest  soil  will 
cold  frames  suffice.  About  the  middle  of  January  is  a  good  time  to 
HOW  in  hot-bed.  The  management  under  glass  is  the  same  as  with  other 
tender  plants,  except  that  the  egg-plant  requires  more  warmth  than 
any  others. 

This  plant  will  endure  drought  better  than  any  other  culinary  veg  -U- 
ble,  and  the  sandiest  part  of  the  farm  may  be  allotted  to  it^  if  the  soil 
has  a  sufficiency  of  vegetable  matter.  In  wet  soil  the  fruity  or,  more 
properly,  berries,  will  not  mature.  It  may  be  manured  and  grown  in 
hills  2^  by  4  feet  apart  or  in  the  drill.  Earth  should  be  slightly  drawn 
to  the  stems  during  cultivation. 

To  cut  the  tough  stems  a  pair  of  strong  nippers  is  the  best  instru- 
ment. They  should  be  allowed  nearly  to  attain  full  growth,  but  still  be 
of  a  dark,  glossy  purple  color  before  being  cut,  as  small  fifuit  are  not 
desired,  and  ought  to  weigh  from  1  to  3  pounds.  They  should  be  care- 
ully  handled,  so  that  the  gloss  may  not  be  injured,  each  wrapped  sepa- 
rately in  paper,  and  closely  packed  in  crates,  or  double-headed,  well- 
ventilated  barrels  only. 

The  writer  first  reported  to  the  Department  the  two  following  insects 
as  depredating  upon  the  egg-plant:  fl)  The  False  Colorado  Pqtato- 
beetle  {Boryphora  juncta),  and  (2)  the  Tortoise-beetle  {Oasaida  texana). 
The  former  is  sometimes  damaging,  but  being  readily  seen  may  m 
picked  off. 

Eale,  BoreoolEi  or  Sprouts  {Brassioa  oleraoeaj  var.  aabeUiea). 

Kale  is  only  grown  at  Norfolk  fbr  the  Northern  markets.  It  is  the 
hardiest  of  the  brassica  family,  could  be  grown  with  safety,  but  the 
price  it  commands  is  no  inducement  to  cultivate  it,  the  earliest  ever 
hardly  exceeding  $2.25  per  barrel. 

The  varieties  used  are  the  Green  Curled  Scotch  and  a  local  one,  the 
Blue  Curled,  the  latter  by  far  the  most  extensively.  Being  a  member  of 
the  same  family  it  requires  the  same  treatment  as  cabbage  in  every 
respect. 

The  latter  variety  is  sown  from  August  10  to  September  15  in  drills 
30  inches  apart,  the  plants  being  ultimately  thinned  to  a  stand  of  from 
4  to  8  inches,  requiring  IJ  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  Scotch 
Curled  is  sown  in  seed-beds  early  in  August  and  transplanted  at  from  8 
to  10  inches  in  the  row.  The  crop  is  shipped  tightly  packed  in  well- 
vcutilated  barrels  during  March. 

The  same  insects  infect  kale  that  damage  cabbage  at  the  sac^e 
locality. 

Lettuce  {Lactuca  sativa). 

Owing  to  the  poor  and  wilted  condition  which  transportation  in- 
volves, this  is  another  vegetable  not  shipped  from  the  extreme  South, 
nor  to  any  great  extent  from  Norfolk,  it  being  grown  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  ho^beds  near  Boston  for  the  New  York  market. 

The  varieties  used  at  Norfolk  are  the  White  Cabbage  and  the  Boston 
Market  or  Tennis  Ball,  the  former  in  open  field,  the  latter  under  glass. 
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The  seed  is  sown  of  both  under  glass  in  September.  The  stand 
nnder  glass  is  5  to  6  inches  each  way,  and  in  the  open  field  8  inches  in 
the  row,  with  the  lines  18  inches  apart. 

The  crop  under  glass  is  marketed  during  February  and  March,  \hv 
other  in  April,  both  in  crates  exclusively. 

Any  well-drained,  rich,  mellow  soil  will  produce  good  lettuce* 

It  enjoys  great  freedom  from  insect  depredations. 

The  Onion  {Allium  cepa). 

A  few  only  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  onion  are  grown  for  market. 

It  had  long  been  erroneously  held  that  the  onion  could  not  be  grown 
at  the  South  from  seed.  I  was  probably  the  first,  in  1860,  to  prove  other 
wise. 

The  aim  of  the  truck  farmer  should  be  to  get  his  crop  into  market 
when  it  is  most  bare  of  the  same  article  from  other  sections.  With  this 
vegetable  it  is  dilficult  to  do  so.  The  first  spring  crop  comes  from  Ber- 
muda from  seed  grown  in  the  Canary  Islands  of  the  Madeira  onion. 
The  next,  other  than  from  the  extreme  South,  is  the  Potato  onion,  grown 
at  Norfolk  from  sets.  About  June  15  the  supply  from  Bermuda  is  gen- 
erally nej^rly  exhausted,  and  the  Southern  crops  should  then  be  i^ent  to 
market. 

The  best  varieties  are  the  foreign  Madeira,  the  small  White  Queen, 
and  Giant  Eocca.  Ko  seed  but  of  the  previous  crop  should  b6  used. 
The  onion,  being  very  hardy,  may  be  sown  at  any  time  during  the  fall, 
but  those  put  in  about  January  1  will  escape  the  usually  inclement 
weather  of  December,  and  will  come  in  early  enough. 

The  best  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  friable  mold,  such  as  is  frequently  found 
in  river  bottoms.  Such  turf  meadow  land  near  Chester,  N.  Y.,  produces 
from  800  to  1,400  bushels  of  the  common  Wetheratield  onion.  The 
onion  crop  is  one  of  the  most  difftculb  ones  to  keep  clean,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, newly-cleared  land,  free  of  grass  and  weed  seed,  should  be  selected, 
but  whatever  the  land  may  be  it  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  and  be 
clear  of  lumps.  Hog  manure  is  generally  considered  the  best  for  this 
crop.  If  stable  manure  is  used  it  should  not  be  mixed  too  much  with 
coarse  litter  to  prevent  its  being  plowed  under  shallow.  Fermented 
manure  is  best  on  account  of  not  having  so  many  live  seed  mixed  with 
it.  The  land  having  been  manured  broadcast  with  at  least  forty  loads 
of  good  manure  or  its  equivalent  of  fertilizer,  it  should  be  plowed  in  nar- 
row lands  of  15  to  20  feet,  the  water-furrows  to  act  as  auxiliary  drains. 
After  being  thoroughly  fined  the  seed  are  drilled  in  15  inches  apart,  and 
in  fair  weather  will  be  up  in  two  weeks,  when  the  stirring  should  com- 
n:ence  at  once.  Indeed  without  thorough  cultivation  and  hand- weeding 
there  is  no  chance  of  success  in  onion  growing  at  the  South,  where  the 
;;rowth  of  grass  and  weeds  is  so  troublesome.  At  least  four  hoeings,  the 
push  or  Dutch  hoe  being  preferable^  will  be  necessary. 

They  should  be  thinned  to  3  or  4  inches  in  the  row,  the  White  Qneon 
not  requiring  as  severe  thinning  as  other  varieties,  they  being  the  surest 
t)f  any  to  bulb  properly.  As  transplanted  onions  take  root  very  readily 
vacant  spaces  may  be  supplied,  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  being  first 
cut  back  to  a  length  of  about  1  inch. 

The  crop  being  wanted  for  immediate  use  and  not  for  storing,  the  on- 
ions are  to  be  pulled  as  they  successively  indicate  maturity  by  toppling 
over.  After  being  left  on  the  ground  to  dry  for  a  couple  of  days  the 
necks  are  cat  off  an  inch  or  so  from  the  bulb  and  the  onions  carefully 
packed  in  boshel  orates. 
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Onious  range  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  bushel  crate.  The  crop,  however, 
if  properly  grown  and  of  the  large  varieties,  may  reach  800  bushels  or 
more. 

The  onion  produces  seed  the  second  year,  and,  if  carefully  saved  from 
well-shaped  bulbs.  Southern-grown  is  as  good  as  any.  The  seed-stalks 
of  some  of  the  large  foreign  varieties  are  6  feet  high  and  need  to  be  sup- 
ported. The  seed  is  ripe  enough  for  gathering  when  the  pods  com- 
mence to  burst  open.  The  stalks  are  then  carefully  cut  over  a  pail  or 
opea  bag  to  avoid  waste  of  a  part  of  the  seed,  and  when  more  fully 
ripened  thrashed  out.  At  Norfolk  onions  are  not  grown  for  market  from 
the  seed.  Sets  of  the  Potato  onion  are  put  out  in  Augnst  and  Septem- 
ber and  those  of  the  Silver  skin  and  TeUow  Danvers  in  February. 

There  is  no  known  remedy  against  the  two  insects  which  infest  the 
onion.  They  penetrate  the  bulb  in  the  ground,  and  the  first  indication 
of  their  presence  is  the  death  of  the  plant. 

The  Pba  {Pisum  sativum). 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  laborers  required  to  pick  the  crop 
peas  are  generally  only  planted  near  the  cities,  bringing  in  there  the 
first  proceeds  of  the  season. 

The  Early  Alpha  (wrinkled),  the  Philadelphia  Extra  Early,  and  the 
Daniel  O'Eourke  are  the  favorite  early  varieties,  and  the  Black  Eyed 
and  White  Marrowfat  the  favorite  large  late  varieties  generally  planted. 

A  plant  so  hardy  as  the  pea  may  l^  grown  in  Florida  at  any  time  in 
winter.  It  is  planted  in  the  latitude  of  Savannah  about  November  20, 
following  a  little  later  with  the  early  varieties,  but  about  December  1 
is  early  enough,  and  it  is  best  to  make  the  plantings  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days.  Only  when  the  pea  is  in  bloom  or  pod  is  it  likely  to  be  hurt 
by  any  degree  of  cold  usual  in  this  latitude. 

For  the  early  varieties  especially  the  soil  should  be  warm  and  dry,  a 
light  sandy  loam  being  the  best  for  all.  The  wrinkled  sorts  are  partic- 
ularly apt  not  to  come  up  in  moist  and  cold  soil.  Good  stable  manure 
applied  in  the  drill  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  loads  is  the  best. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  double  drills  10  inches  apart  on  ridges  4^  to  6  feet, 
and  in  the  driUs  an  inch  to  1^  inches  apart,  according  to  varieties,  either 
by  hand  or  a  seed  drill,  which  puts  in  both  parallel  drills  at  the  same 
time  and  about  1^  inches  deep. 

During  cultivation  of  the  pea  the  soil  should  be  hoed  up  to  the  stems. 

All  but  the  smallest  dwarf  varieties  bear  better  when  they  arc 
^'  bushed  "  or  <<  stuck,"  which  is  done  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  run 
or  form  clasping  tendrils.  The  cost  of  sticking  peas  near  Savannah  is 
from  $3  to  $5  x)er  acre.    It  is  not  done  near  Norfolk. 

The  early  varieties  admit  of  about  five  pickings,  the  later  one  or  two 
more,  yielding  from  150  to  200  crates  per  acre,  and  selling  at  from  $1.50 
to  $5.00  per  bushel  crate. 

No  pods  should  be  picked  while  yet  flat,  and  none  should  be  packed 
which  are  discolored  or  rough  from  overripeness. 

The  crates  should  be  thoroughly  shaken  down  and  be  overfull  when 
nailed  up. 

The  two  weevils,  Bruchuspisi  and  B.  granariutj  arc  only  injurious  to 
the  seed. 

The  Potato  {Solanum  tuberosum). 

Of  all  the  crops  of  the  truck  farmer  the  potato  is  most  extensively 
grown,  as  well  near  the  cities  bb  at  distant  points. 
A  variety  to  be  suited  to  the  tmok  fimner  ghonld  be  productive  at  th^ 
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South  of  large,  even-sized  tabers,  growing  close  together  in  the  hill,  with 
fow  unmarketable  small  ones ;  it  should  be  early  and  command  the  best 
market  price.  At  present  the  Early  Eose  is  still  the  favorite,  though 
not  as  pure  as  formerly,  with  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Sunrise,  aim 
B  ur bank  as  second  choice.  The  potato  grown  in  Bermuda  is  principal  I  v 
the  Chili  Bed. 

It  has  been  found  in  late  years  that  homegrown  seed  of  the  second 
crop,  which  is  planted  near  the  end  of  July  to  August  10,  produces  tlic 
most  satisfactory  crops,  and  truck  farmers  now  generally  try  to  si'cmv 
their  own  seed,  partly  at  least.  The  eyes,  not  being  so  mature,  what- 
ever be  the  number  on  the  set,  only  a  single  one  will  become  developed 
to  grow  a  single  ptock  to  each  hill. 

In  an  open,  warm,  sandy  soil  the  sets  maybe  planted  soon  after  beiiig 
cut;  in  a  cold  moist  soil,  and  to  be  planted  early,  the  cut  surfaces  should 
be  aDowed  to  dry  by  having  the  sets  spread  out,  or  they  may  be  dusted 
with  lime  or  land  plaster.  From  3  to  4  barrels,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  potato  and  the  manner  of  cutting,  will  be  required  to  plant  an  acre. 
Unlike  the  egg-plant  and  tomato,  members  of  the  same  family,  it  is  in- 
tolerant of  heat  and  dryness,  and  should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible. 
Since  at  present  only  early  varieties  are  used  in  truck  farming,  Febru- 
ary 1  is  early  enough,  or  they  may  appear  above  ground  so  soon  as  to 
be  liable  to  injury  from  frosts. 

A  cool  moist  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  potato.  Low  black  molds 
in  river  bottoms,  if  well  drained,  may  yield  larger  crops,  but  the  tubers 
will  contain  too  much  gluten  instead  of  the  proper  proportion  of  starch, 
the  quality  will  be  inferior,  and  the  carrying  capacity  will  become  af- 
fected.   The  lighter  the  soU  the  more  mealy  will  be  the  potato. 

The  manner  of  manuring  has  already  been  mentioned.  But  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  potato  set  should  not  come  into  contact  with  green 
stable-manure,  as  they  will  be  killed  unless  the  manure  be  thoroughly 
wet  by  rain. 

The  furrows  in  which  the  sets  are  dropped,  cut-side  down,  preferably, 
but  not  necessarily,  at  a  distance  of  12  inches,  are  3  feet  apart.  If 
originally  covered  by  the  plow  to  the  proper  depth  of  G  inches,  no  sub- 
sequent hilling  up  during  cultivation  is  advisable. 

The  crop  should  not  be  dug  until  the  plants  begin  to  .wilt,  when  the 
skin  will  not  slip  off  upon  the  tuber  being  pressed  with  the  finger.  K 
dug  too  early  the  potatoes  will  bruise  and  turn  black  in  transit  5  nor 
while  digging  should  they  be  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  If  heated  they 
will  surely  rot.  They  should,  therefore,  be  barreled  as  dug  on  a  bright 
day  and  promptly  removed  or  shaded.  The  culling  should  proceed  at 
the  same  time,  and  no  cut  or  bruised  potatoes  be  permitted  among  those 
of  first  quality.  They  are  shipped  generally  in  well- ventilated,  double  ' 
headed,  round-hooped,  flour  barrels.  At  Mobile,  however,  the  first  aro 
«ent  to  market  in  bushel  crates. 

From  60  to  100  barrels  is  fair  crop  per  acre,  and  it  matures  near 
Savannah  about  the  middle  of  May. 

Thp  price  varies  from  $2  to  $6  per  barrel. 

The  insects  infesting  the  potatoes  at  the  South  are,  (l)  the  Potato- 
citalk  Borer  {Oortyna  nitela)]  (2)  the  Potato-worm  {Sphinx  quinqncmn- 
culata);  (8)  the  Potato-stalk  Weevil  (Baridius  trinoiatus)]  (4)  the  Three 
lined  Leaf-beetle  (Lema  trilineata)]  (6)  the  White  Grub  {Lachnosicnui 
quercina)}  (6)  the  Clubbed  Tortoise  beetle  {Dcloyala  clavata);  (7,  8,  D) 
the  three  Blister-beetles  already  named. 

During  this  past  season  of  1885  the  true  Colorado  Potato-beetle 
{Do)i/phora  lO-lincata)  was  for  the  first  time  reported  near  Savannah. 
Our  crops  come  in  too  early,  however,  for  it  ever  to  inflict  much  injury. 
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The  Badish  {Raphanus.  sativus). 

Tlio  radish  is  rarely  cultivated  for  the  Northern  markets  south  of 
Noriblk  in  consequence  of  losing  it3  acceptable  crispness  by  wilting. 

The  variety  used  is  principally  the  Long  Scarlet  Short  Top,  sown 
i\t  any  time  the  season  admits  there  from  Christmas  to  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary. It  delights  in  a  light  mellow  soil,  in  which  the  manure  should 
bt;  deeply  plowed  under.  The  field  being  plowed  in  narrow  lands  and 
well  harrowed,  the  seed  are  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  to 
f  h(»  acre  and  covered  with  a  light  harrow. 

Tlie  radishes  are  pulled  in  March,  bunched,  and  packed  tightly  in 
barrels,  the  leaves  being  cut  off  half  their  lengtii.  A  barrel  holds  from 
200  to  300  bunches,  and  sells  sometimes  as  high  as  $8,  but  the  price 
generally  ranges  low.  In  very  warm  weather  a  lump  of  ice  may  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel. 

Spinaoh  (Bjpinaoia  oleraeea). 

Spinach  is  another  vegetable  whose  cultivation  is  confined  to  Korfolk, 
longer  transportation  mlting  and  heating  it  during  transit. 

The  variety  used  is  the  American  Improved  Curled  Savoy. 

The  seed  is  sown  from  September  10  to  October  15  in  drills  30  inches 
apart,  requiring  10  to  12  pounds  to  the  acre.  As.  with  all  other  plants 
the  leaves  of  which  are  us^  it  requires  very  heavy  manuring.  After 
applving  at  planting  time  a  liberal  amount  of  stable  manure  some  of 
the  fanners  add  in  winter  a  top  dressing  of  a  ton  of  Peruvian  guano. 

Occaisionally  spinach  pays  weU,  having  sold  as  high  as  $10  per 
barrel,  but  it  costs  the  best  farmers  $150  per  acre  to  raise  it.  When 
the  manuring  has  been  very  high  the  rows  are  made  sometimes  only  IR 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  are  thinned  to  a  stand  of  £rom  6  to  8  inches. 
The  crop  is  marketed  in  March,  packed  tightly  in  ventilated  barrels. 

The  Squash  {Oucuriita  verrucosa). 

At  the  stage  of  maturity  in  which  the  squash  is  picked  for  Northern 
shipments  it  bears  transportation  remarkably  well,  but  it  never  com- 
mands high  prices  and  frequently  a  part  of  the  product  remains  unsold. 

The  varieties  are  the  Early  White  Scallop  Bush  and  the  Early 
Summer  Crook-neck.''  The  latter  is  the  superior  in  quality,  but  the 
former  is  preferred,  as  it  packs  and  bears  transportation  better.  It  is 
planted  in  the  latitude  of  Savannah  about  the  last  of  February  to  mid- 
dle of  March.  This  crop  requires  a  light  warm  soil  and  liberal  manur- 
ing. It  is  usually  manured  and  planted  in  hills  4  or  5  feet  each  way. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  cucumber  several  sowings  should  be  made  to  in- 
sure a  stand  of  2  plants  to  each  hill.  The  cultivation  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  cucumber. 

When  ready  for  market  the  rind  should  still  be  penetrable  by  the 
(ingeruail,  but  not  as  soft  and  green  as  usually  picked  for  local  6buth- 
ern  consumption.  The  White  Scallop  variety  should  be  glossy  white, 
instead  of  having  a  greenish  cast,  and  have  nearly  attained  full  growth, 
otherwise  they  would  bruise  and  turn  black  in  transit. 

Squashes  may  be  shipped  in  double-headed  barrels  or  in  crates,  but 
nnist  be  carefully  packed  in  either. 

The  insects  infesting  the  squash-plant  at  the  South  are,  besides  the 
Striped-bug  already  named,  (1)  the  Twelve-spotted  Squish-beetie  {Dior 
hrotica  12-punctata) ;   (2)  the  Squash-bug    {Anasa   iristis);  (3)    the 
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Squash  Vine-borer  UEgeria  cuowrbitas) :  (4)  the  Melon-worm  {Phacel 
lura  hyalinitali8)j  aftd  (6)  the  Squash  Lady-bird  {Coccinella  borealis). 

The  greater  injury  is  done  by  the  two  diabroticae,  injuring  the  seed  in 
the  ground,  and  by  the  Squash  Lady-bird.  The  latter  is  readily  dis- 
covered and  may  be  picked  off  and' killed. 

The  Tomato  (Lyccperaicum  eaculentum). 

Until  tomatoes  became  so  extensively  grown  in  Florida,  coming  into 
market  so  early  in  the  season,  this  was  perhaps  the  most  profitable 
crop  grown.  When  properly  produced,  carefully  and  judiciously 
liaudled,  it  is  sure  to  carry  safely  during  a  fair  season.  The  farm  gar- 
deners on  Long  Islandrarcly  get  more  than  fh)m  25  cents  to  $  I  per  bushel 
basket.  Formerly  Savannah-grown  frequently  sold  for  $8  and  $10  in 
Baltimore  and  Boston.  Of  recent  years  $4  is  the  highest  price  obtained. 
The  yield  is  from  100  to  200  crates  per  acre.  The  season  of  picking  be- 
ing of  longer  duration  at  the  North  and  the  stand  closer,  the  yield  is  400 
bushels. 

A  good  market  variety  should  be  of  bright  red  color,  round  and 
smooth,  with  few  seeds,  must  be  firm,  and  ripen  evenly.  The  Acme 
and  the  Mayflower  are  at  present  the  favorite  varieties.  A  very  large 
variety,  like  the  Trophy,  is  not  wanted. 

With  tlie  exception  of  the  egg-plant  this  vegetable  resists  drought 
better  than  any  other.  A  light  sandy  soil  produces  finer,  firmer,  better 
carrying  fruit  than  a  heavy  one.  If  the  soil  be  wet  or  badly  drained, 
the  plants  are  apt  to  die  before  maturing  fruit.  Indeed,  when  manured 
on  high  ground  with  fresh  muck  the  fruit  is  liable  to  rot.  It  is  a  plant 
which  does  not  require  heavy  manuring.  If  well  decayed,  a  shovelful 
of  manure  to  the  hill  on  fair  soil  will  suffice. 

Slow  growth  being  desirable  in  order  that  stocky  plants  may  be  pro- 
duced, the  seed  should  be  sown  under  glass  on  unmanured  soil  as  early 
as  Christmas.  If  later,  the  soil  may  be  enriched  a  little  so  that  plants 
of  good  size  be  obtained.  The  management  of  plants  under  glass  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  No  crowding  should  be  permitted.  Plants 
thinned  out  may  be  "picked  out''  or  "spotted''  into  cold  frames,  or 
slightly-warmed  hot  beds,  4  or  5  inches  apart,  where  they  will  have 
room  for  stocky  growth.  If  every  other  row  of  seedlings,  the  rows  hav- 
ing been  3  or  4  inches  apart,  are  pulled,  there  will  be  space  left  for  the 
remaining  to  fill  out  and  for  hilling  them  up  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  roots  from  the  covered  stem,  facilitating  growth  when  ultimately  put 
out. 

Having  grown  plants  of  proper  sizes  and  endurance  or  hardiness, 
they  should  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground  as*  soon  as  the  season 
may  permit  (in  the  latter  part  of  March,  at  Savannah). .  A  strong 
htocky  plant  will  better  endure  cold  and  be  invulnerable  to  injury  by 
cut  worms. 

On  light  sandy  land  the  distance  apart  may  be  3J  by  4J  or  5  feet, 
wliiI6  on  a  rich  sandy  loam,  well  manured,  3J  by  7  or  even  more  may  be 
necessary.  In  cultivating  this  crop  it  is  well  to  earth  up  to  the  stem 
to  encourage  the  issuing  of  new  roots. 

The  distance  from  market  or  the  delay  of  transportation  will  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  ripeness  at  which  the  fruit  should  be  picked  in  order 
that  it  may  be  fully  ripe  and  of  proper  color  upon  arrival  in  market. 
At  Savannah  it  should  just  be  commencing  to  show  a  yellow  cast,  and 
further  south  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  Ml  growth  and  has  about 
nearly  reached  that  stage  of  ripeness.    Frequently  the  picking  is  done 
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in  Florida  too  early,  the  shipments  arriving  at  the  Korth  still  perfectly 
green  and  hard.  Tomatoes  require  more  careful  assorting  than  any 
otber  vegetable — all  inferior,  braised,  leaky,  or  worm-eaten  ones  should 
bo  strictly  excluded.  The  trade  demands  of  late  years  that  tomatoes  be 
each  \vrapped  in  paper.  It  protects  the  remainder  of  the  fruit  from 
leaky  or  decaying  ones.  The  paper  should  be  soft  and  strong.  Pieces 
about  7  inches  square  will  answer  for  medium-sized  fruit.  The  paper- 
ing involves  more  careful  packing,  and,  if  properly  done,  there  will  bo 
no  shifting  of  the  contents  of  the  crates.  For  packing  tomatoes  bushel 
crates  are  generally  used,  excdi)t  at  Mobile,  where  they  are  shipped  iu 
one-third  bushel  crates  and  peck  baskets. 

For  seed  the  earliest,*  well- matured,  and  best-formed  fruit  should  be 
selected.  When  thoroughly  ripe  they  are  cut  in  two  and  the  seed  and 
inner  pulp  scraped  into  a  pail  or  barrel  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  sev- 
eral days  with  frequent  stirring.  The  seed  may  then  be  washed  from 
the  pulp,  dried  in  sun  and  air,  and  preserved  in  bags.  In  some  seasons 
the  large  green  worm  of  Spfiinx  Carolina  and  Sphinx  quinqueinaculata 
do  considerable  injury,  when  they  must  be  hunted  and  killed,  but  the 
most  injurious  insect  is  the  Ootton-boU  Worm  or  the  Corn-seed  Worm, 
Eeliothis  armigera.  They  rarely  touch  the  leaves,  but  penetrate  the 
young  fruit,  one  specimen  often  boring  into  and  destroying  severaL 

Thb  Watebmelon  {OitruUus  vulgaris). 

Melon  culture  has  of  recent  years  been  so  extensively  pursued  along 
the  lines  of  railways  in  GeorgiaVmainly),  the  product  has  been  so  enor- 
mous, compared  with  former  yidds,  the  stock  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  of 
such  inferior  quality,  and  the  market  prices  so  much  below  a  figure 
satisfactory  to  the  regular  truck  farmer,  that  the  latter  has  aban- 
doned it.  The  planters  now  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  this  crop,  and  if 
they  were  more  careful  to  ship  only  fruit  of  good  quality  the  return 
would  be  more  satisfactory  and  the  whole  industry  more  prosperous. 
Ko  melon  of  poor  quality,  faulty  shape,  or  weighing  less  than  15  pounds 
should  be  shipped.  The  crop  has  necessarily  to  be  carried  in  bulk,  is 
subject,  therefore,  to  more  or  less  injury  by  handling  during  transit,  and 
every  melon  should  be  sound  at  the  time  of  shipment  Melons  should 
not  be  planted  at  distances  of  miles  from  the  railroads,  involving  delays 
in  the  delivery  at  the  stations  and  damage  in  transporting  by  wagon 
over  rough  country  roads. 

The  variety  until  very  recently  planted  universally,  in  consequence 
of  its  thick  rind  and  good  carrying  capacity  together  with  large  size, 
was  the  Eattlesnake.  These  turned  out  so  poorly  last  year  in  size, 
quality,  and  endurance,  owing  to  the  unfavorably  wet  season,  while  the 
newly  introduced  Kolb  Gem  proved  better  in  all  these  respects,  that,  at 
least  in  the  Eastern  markets,  the  latter  has  displaced  the  former  in  popu- 
lar favor. 

Boston  and  New  York  are  the  best  Eastern  markets,  but  though  the 
steamers  of  these  lines  are  capable  of  carrying  large  numbers  (tha  NcTf 
York  steamer  having  taken  70,000  at  a  trip),  the  bulk  of  the  crop  has  to 
be  distributed  to  the  various  Western  markets  by  rail,  about  1,146,000 
has  ing  passed  over  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Eailroad  alone  the  past 
seasoD.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  carried  467,087  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia;  the  Boston  Lino  295,847. 

While  a  yield  of  1,000  melons  to  the  acre  is  not  extraordinary,  half 
the  number  may  be  considered  a  fair  crop  of  good  shipping  melons,  sucii 
only  as  should  bo  marketed. 
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The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  i^atermelon  is  light  warm  sand  or  very 
sandy  loam,  and,  if  newly  cleared  or  having  not  been  planted  for  three 
years,  so  much  the  better.  Whatever  tends  to  compact  the  soil, 
whether  rainy  weather  or  a  deficiency  of  vegetable*  matter,  is  detri- 
mental to  the  crop. 

Melons  are  usually  planted  in  hills,  a  couple  of  plants  to  each.  The 
land  is  laid  off  10  or  12  feet  apart  each  way,  an  opening  made  with  the 
hoe  at  each  crossing,  the  manure  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  a  flat 
hill  a  few  inches  above  the  general  surface  made  over  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed.  Instead  of  these  distances  I  prefer  6  by  12  feet,  leav- 
ing a  single  plant  in  each,  manuring,  if  possible,  in  the  drill. 

Fresh  stable  manure  is  objectionable.  One  or  two  shovelfuls  of  de- 
cayed stable  manure,  cow  or  hog  manure,  and  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  cot- 
ton-seed meal,  or  other  fertilizer  is  generally  applied.  In  the  latitude  of 
Lowndes  County,  Georgia,  March  1  is  early  enough  for  the  first  plant- 
ing, but  several  plantings  should  be  made  to  secure  a  stand,  even  before 
the  first  appear  above  ground.  Nothing  is  gained  by  putting  in  this 
crop  too  early.  If  the  soil  be  cold  the  seed  will  either  rot  or  not  come 
up,  or  if  it  does,  and  if  the  plants  are  exposed  to  cold  nights,  they  will 
become  stunted,  never  to  recover  vigor  enough  to  produce  fair  yields  of 
first  quality  melons. 

The  soil  between  the  rows  should  be  kept  stirred  by  the  cultivator 
and,  as  the  length  of  the  vine  increases,  furrows  should  be  thrown  to  the 
ridges,  leaving,  eventually,  the  plant  on  the  middle  of  wide  beds,  with 
intervening  water-furrows.  The  vines  should  never  be  handled.  War 
termelonscome  into  market  from  Florida  of  rather  x)oor  quality  about 
the  latter  part  of  May,  from  Southern  Georgia  about  June  16,  and 
the  sea  islands  near  Savannah  about  July  L 

An  experienced  picker  can  recognize  at  a  glance,  from  its  general 
light  and  bright  appearance,  without  touching  it,  whether  a  melon  has 
reached  the  proper  stage  of  ripeness  to  be  cut  off  the  vine  for  shipment 
It  has  reached  this  stage  when  the  interior  first  commences  to  turn  red. 
If  fully  ripe  it  will  neither  bear  transportation  nor  otherwise  be  in 
proper  state  on  arrival  in  market.  The  less  experienced  picker  must 
resort  to  other  signs  of  approaching  ripeness,  and  those  appearing  on 
the  surface  in  contact  with  the  soil  are  the  most  reliable.  If  the  rind 
here  has  hardened  so  as  to  be  with  a  little  difficulty  penetrable  by  the 
finger-nail,  or  when  the  pores  are  perceptible  to  the  touch  by  a  slight 
roughness  of  the  surface,  or  when  the  pores  can  be  distinctly  seen,  the 
melon  may  be  picked  for  shipment.  The  shriveling  of  the  "  ourl^  or 
little  tendril  on  the  vine  nearest  to  the  fruit  is  a  usual  but  not  certain 
sign  of  ripeness.  A  ripe  melon  sounds  hollow  on  x>ercussion  with  the 
knuckle,  but  a  large  unripe  one  will  emit  the  same  resonance  in  the  hot 
midday  sun.  If  the  "  belly''  (surface  on  which  it  has  lain)  is  yellow  or 
rough  or  blistered,  it  is  too  ripe  for  shipment.  It  were  better  fed  to 
hogs  than  be  shipped  at  an  expense  for  freight.  Pressure  upon  the 
fruit  to  hear  the  rupture  of  the  flesh  within  is  mere  folly  for  any  pur- 
pose. If  intended  for  shipment  the  fruit  should  never  be  ripe  enough 
to  emit  the  sound,  and  if  for  immediate  sale  it  is  damaged  in  value  by 
the  pressure  and  rupture. 

The  melon  plant  and  the  fruit  is  subject  to  injury  fi*om  the  larvsB  of 
Phacellura  hyalinitaliSf  an  insect  similar  to  the  Pickle- worm ;  but,  if  it 
has  two  broods  at  the  South  the  early  one  must  be  very  small  in  num- 
ber, as  I  have  never  known  the  early  crop  to  be  depredated  upon,  whil^ 
the  insect  is  more  common  later  in  the  season. 
dO  AG— '85 
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The  Steawbebby  (Fragaria). 

There  are  three  priDcipal  points  of  strawberry  culture  at  the  South 
for  the  Northern 'markets,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Thomasville,  Gra,, 
but  many  are  also  grown  scatteringly  in  Florida,  the  first  few  arriv- 
ing from  there  bringing  sometimes  as  high  as  $5  per  quart  in  New 
York. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  varieties  at  the  North  are  not  suitable  as 
market  sorts  at  the  SouUi,  not  being  adapted  to  the  climate ;  but  besides 
its  adaptability  to  the  South,  a  variety  should  be  productive,  be  of  fair 
size  and  appearance,  and,  particularly,  be  sufficiently  firm  to  endure  tbe 
delay  and  rough  handling  of  transportation  without  injury,  so  that  it 
may  arrive  in  market  in  good  condition. 

The  old  Wilson's  Albany  or  Wilson,  and  the  Neunan  or  Charleston 
are  the  most  reliable  and  extensively  grown. 

During  mild  seasons,  with  long  intervals  between  frosts,  fruit  may 
mature  at  any  time  during  the  winter  at  the  South  in  the  open  ground. 
I  have  had  a  fair  yield  for  a  few  days  at  Christmas. 

The  first  shipments  may  be  expected  from  Florida  about  February  1, 
firom  Charleston  late  in  March,  bringing  from  75  cents  to  $1,  but  the 
price  soon  drops  as  the  quantity  increases  to  from  30  cents  to  50  cents 
per  quart  and  lower  still.  The  first  from  North  Carolina  bring  about 
the  same  price  as  the  Charleston  benies.  The  immense  quantities  from 
Norfolk,  commencing  about  May  10,  bring  the  price  down  to  35  centa 
and  25  cents,  and  frequently  still  lower. 

The  best  market  for  strawberries  is  New  York.  Fancy  prices  are  not 
often  paid  in  Baltimore.  While  in  the  cooler  and  better  adapted  cli- 
mate of  the  North  crops  as  high  as  11,000  to  14,000  quarts  have  been 
creditably  reported,  it  is  doubtfril  whether,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  a  moist  loamy  soil,  careful  preparation,  proper  cultivation, 
&c.,  more  than  6,000  quarts  could  be  produced  at  the  South.  Three 
thousand  quarts  may  be  considered  a  good  yield  in  a  fair  season. 

Moisture  being  indispensable  to  successful  strawberry  culture  a  soil 
should  be  selected  most  capable  of  supplying  that  requirement,  and  in- 
deed a  deep,  rich  loam,  made  friable  with  an  abundance  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  is  best  adapted  to  this  crop.  A  great  drawback  to 
straT^berry  growing  at  the  South  is  summer  killing  of  the  plants,  and 
this  is  most  likely  in  a  lighter,  hotter  soil.  If  stable  manure  is  to  be 
used  it  should  be  well  rotted.  This  plant  will  not  stand  as  heavy  man- 
uring as  at  the  North  without  going  to  vine  at  the  expense  of  fruit,  and 
30  loads  per  acre  will  answer  on  good  soil.  Gk)od  land  having  yielded 
a  crop  of  cabbages,  well  manured,  would  require  no  better  preparation 
than  a  crop  of  pea-vines  sown  May  1,  plowed  under  August  1,  and 
planted  in  strawberries  September  1. 

The  land  having  been  deeply  plowed  in  narrow  lands  30  to  40  feet, 
the  best  method  of  planting  strawberries  on  a  large  scale  is  in  single 
rows  2^  to  3  feet  apart,  the  plants  to  stand  18  inches  in  the  rows.  This 
will  admit  of  the  use  of  a  cultivator  between  the  lines.  Many  farmers 
neglect  their  strawberry  plants  after  the  first  crop,  and  have  to  renew 
the  planting  every  season.  In  working  the  crop  after  the  strawberries 
have  been  gathered  such  plants  as  have  taken  root  in  the  lines  may  be 
left,  but  all  others  should  be  removed.  The  better  plan  is  only  to  keep 
the  old  plants  to  bear  tbe  second  crop. 

The  plants  should  be  put  out  as  early  as  possible,  if  a  large  produc- 
tion is  to  be  expected.    September  is  tbe  safest  month,  although,  if  the 
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weather  is  fevorable  and  good  strong  plants  are  available,  it  may  be 
done  in  August 

Glean  cnltore,  from  the  time  of  setting  the  plants  to  that  of  gathering 
the  second  crop,  is  of  paramount  importance.  If  the  grower  is  not 
determined  to  accomplish  this  he  had  better  not  attempt  a  strawberry 
crop  in  our  weed  and  grass  growing  country. 

After  the  last  working  and  before  the  plants  bloom  they  and  the  in- 
tervening space  should  be  mulched,  both  to  keep  the  fruit  clean  and 
that  the  crop  may  derive  the  other  advantages  of  the  covering.  Pino 
straw  is  tiiat  usually  applied  at  the  South. 

Strawberries  as  far  south  as  Charleston  should  not  be  fully  ripe  when 
picked  for  market,  and  should  at  all  times  be  handled  carefully  to  avoid 
bruising.  It  is  best  to  have  the  berries  picked  directly  into  the  quart 
baskets  in  which  they  are  shipped,  provided  the  pickers  can  be  relied 
upon,  for  the  least  handling  the  better.  These  baskets  are  packed  in 
separate  tiers  in  well-ventilated  crates  holding  32  baskets,  and  these 
shipped  as  tea  south  as  Charleston  in  refrigerators. 

The  common  field  crickets  are  more  destructive  to  the  fruit  than  any 
other  insect,  but  those  specially  infesting  the  strawberry  plant  at  the 
South  are,  (1)  the  Strawberry  Leaf-roller  fAnoAylop^a/ro^orte);  (2) 
the  Straw  Derry- worm  {Emphfhis  maoulatusj'y  the  Strawberry  Grown- 
borer  (Analcis  Jragariw)  ^  (4)  the  Strawberry  Leaf-beetle  {Oolaspis  fior 
vida);  and  (5)  the  Flea-like  ^egro-bug  {Oorimelwna  pulicaria). 
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Fowls,  gape  disease  of,  560. 

experiments  with,  by  Dr.  Walkbb,  551  to  553. 
Fruits,  &c.,  profitable  production  of,  5. 
Fumigating  with  sulphur  for  locusts,  300. 
Fungi,  94. 
Fungous  diseases  of  plants,  76  to  85. 

G. 

Garden  and  Grounds,  work  in  Division  of,  16. 

web-worm,  209,  265  to  270. 
General  notes  on  butter,  fats,  &o.,  100. 
Omitalia  in  Diptera,  classificatory  value  of,  287. 
Qeometrid  larva),  protective  reaemblance  in,  320. 
Oillenia  sHpulaoea,  69. 

Woliata,  68. 
Glucose,  commercial,  114. 

estimation  of  water  in,  116. 
Olycyrrhiza  glahroy  65. 
Gooseberry  blight,  81. 

Government  encouragement  of  wheat  culture  in  India,  580, 
Grain  sphenophorus,  315, 316. 
Grant,  M.  R.,  on  poisoning  garden  web- worm,  269. 
Grape-vine  mildew,  84. 

Grape-vines,  true  cause  of  failure  in  growing,  35,  36,  37« 
Ortuierief  a  disease  of  silk  worms,  221. 
Grasses,  notes  on,  74. 
Orindelia  rohwta,  70. 

Ground  available  for  field  work  too  limited,  38. 
Gum  plant,  ohanoter  and  nam  of.  70, 71. 
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H. 

ffatnam€lac€<Bf  69,  70. 
HamamelU,  69. 

virginicaf  69. 
BarpaluB  feeding  on  garden  web-worm,  269. 
Hauser,  Rev.  I.  L.,  report  by,  on  wheat  culture  in  India^  66di 
]  lay,  comparative  production  and  value  of,  352* 
Hedgehog,  or  spine-mushroom,  103. 
Hickory  jfcocopwa,  330,  331. 
Honey,  adulteration  of,  how  detected,  115. 

and  its  adulterations,  109. 

data  of  work  on,  117. 

description  of  samples,  110. 

estimation  of  water  in,  116. 

outline  of  method  in  examinlBg,  117, 
Honey-dew,  85,  86. 
Honeys,  analytical  table  of  adulterated,  IIL 

remarks  on  tables,  112, 113. 
Hot-beds  and  cold  frames.  600« 
Hybridization  of  seeds,  48. 
HydrophyllaoetBt  71. 

L 

Hex  coiHnef  67. 
ddhoon,  67. 
paraguayenHif  67. 
ImpiementflL  agricultural,  384. 
Imported  Eim^eaf  beetle.  Bulletin  No.  6  on,  818. 
Inoia,  wheat  oultuie  in,  569. 

area  and  population  of,  581. 
Indian  millet,  character  and  uses  o^  75. 

.  physic,  character  and  uses  oL  68,  69. 
turnip,  character  and  uses  of,  74. 
Insecticide  machinery  and  contrivances  for  destroying  insects,  collection  of,  33. 

substances,  collection  of^  33. 
Insects  affecting  fall  wheat,  311. 
forest  trees.  319. 
and  birds,  interrelations  of  210. 
injurious  to  a^culture,  collection  of,  33. 
International  Statistical  Institute,  organization  of,  346. 
Introduced  insect  pests,  preventing  spread  of,  209. 
Inverted  cane  sugar  in  honey,  115. 
Investigation  of  cereals,  10. 
Ipecac,  American,  character  and  uses  of,  72. 
wild,  character  and  uses  of,  71,  72. 
Irrigation  in  India,  580. 
Itoioma,  Zlh 

J. 

Jefersonia  Diphylla,  66, 67. 

Johnson  grass,  poisonous,  reports  upon,  in  Montana,  74,75. 


Kale,  Borecole  or  Sprouts,  618.  * 

Kerosene  emulsion  for  Dark-sided  cut- worm,  272. 
Locusts,  300. 
effect  o^  on  Periodical  Cicada,  244. 
KoxBELB,  Albert,  report  on  locusts  at  and  about  Folsom,  Cal.,  308. 
Knmys,  118. 

method  of  analysis,  119. 
table  of  analyses,  120, 121, 122. 


Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society  of  California,  219. 
Leaf  bro  wnness  of  the  pear,  82. 
Leather-beetle,  209,258  to  264. 
X^pi^lsftms  larvfls^mode  of  feeding  in,  SM. 
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Lettnce  mold,  84. 

Licorice,  culture  of,  OS. 

Liquidamhar  siyraeiftua,  70. 

Liver  fungus  mufihroom,  107. 

Live  stock  in  foreign  countries,  424  to  4SKk 

Lizard  feeding  upon  locusts,  S98. 

Local  agricultural  soolelies,  6. 

Locust,  A6h.colored,291,292,293. 

California  Migrating,  209, 229, 291, 308. 

Devastating,  209, 229, 291, 308. 

Differential,  233, 293, 295. 

Lesser,  233, 303, 306. 

Red-legged,  233, 303. 

Rocky  Mountain,  228, 303, 306. 

Yellow  296. 
Locust  injury  in  1885, 209, 228, 289, 303, 308. 

Locusts  in  California, 209, 229, 232, 289, 292, 297, 299, 300, 302, 308  to  3U. 
the  Eastern  States,  232. 
Northwest,  303  to  307. 


Maillot,  Professor,  on  examination  of  silk- worm  cocoons  for  pUbrine,  1 
Maize,  production  of,  6. 
Maple  sugar  industry,  185. 
Marsh-mallow  root,  culture  and  uses  of,  66. 
McLain,  N.  W.,  report  on  experiments  in  apiculture,  333. 
Medicinal  plants,  introduction  and  cultivation  of,  19. 

of  foreign,  63, 64. 
native,  66. 
Melanoplus,  230, 231, 232, 233, 303, 304, 306, 307. 
Method  of  analysis  of  kura^s,  119. 

outline  of,  in  examining  hone^,  117. 
Microlepidopteroua  larvee,  mode  of  feeding  in,  320. 
Microscopical  Division,  exhihit  of  drawings,  34. 

work  of,  27. 
MiK,  Dr.  Jos.,  on  Ceddomyia  nigra,  287. 
Mildew  of  clover,  84. 

white,  81. 
Mildews  and  blights,  35. 
Miscellaneous  insects,  chapter  on,  228. 

publications  in  1885, 30, 31. 
Mite  on  locusts,  299. 
Montana  Reservation,  204. 
Morthiera  meapilL  82. 
Mulberry  trees,  distribution  of,  214. 
Musoardine,  a  disease  of  silkworms,  221. 
Mushrooms,  102  to  107. 

N. 

Native  medicinal  plants,  66.  ,       x       ,  x  «,« 

New  Orleans  Exposition,  exhibit  of  economic  entomology  At,  213, 
Nitrogen  and  carbon  in  various  soils,  tables  of,  167, 168, 

sources  of  for  crops,  166. 
Nixon,  Jacob,  on  remedy  for  g^fden  web- worm,  270, 
Non-migratory  locusts,  232. 
Notes  on  grasses,  74. 

Notodontian  larv8B,  protective  resemblance  in,  320, 
Nozzles,  303. 

O. 

Oats,  area  and  crop  of  1885,  411. 

chemical  examination  of,  144, 147. 

comparative  production,  area,  and  value  o^  3IK 
Oemlkr,  Dr.  A.,  report  on  truck  farming,  58^ 
Oidium,  81. 

leucoooniwn,  81. 
twkeri,  81. 
Oleomargarine,  ohemioalltestt  o^  11^ 
Onion,  619. 
OnioA  fly,  974. 
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Opiam,  oultlyation  o^  64. 
Orange-milk  mnsbioom,  102. 
Oraithology,  economio,  210. 

promotion  of  economic.  13. 
Ottawa  experiments,  report  of  the,  l23  to  138. 
tables  of  diffasion  at,  126, 130, 131. 


Packard,  Dr.  A.  S.,  report  on  forest-tree  insects,  319. 

Panicum  BanguinaUf  75. 

Paparer  eomniferum,  64. 

Parasites  in  domestic  fowls,  92. 

Pasteur,  L.,  on  detecting  presence  of  flaccidity  in  chrysalides  of  silk- worm,  222, 

Pasteur's  vaccine  for  muget  an  examination  of,  479. 

Pea,  620. 

Peach-leaf  blister  and  yellows,  37  to  48. 

Pear  IHplo9i$,  283. 

tree  blight,  causes  and  remedies,  42  to  45. 
scab,  81. 
Pears  cracking,  causes  and  remedies,  42  to  4$. 
P^hrine,  a  disease  of  silk-worms,  215, 221  to  2!S5. 
Pedigree  stock,  yalne  of,  424. 
Periodical  Cicada,  210,  213,  233  to  256. 
PerUpwiaoem,  80. 
Peronospin'a,  77.  84. 

tffusaf  85. 
gangliformia,  84. 
infe$ian8,83, 
nivea,  84. 
parasiHoa,  84. 
ioMeidenianaf  84. 
iparattf  84. 
irifoliorumf  84. 
r«iooZa,78,84. 
Peranosporeoff  83, 84, 85. 
Peruvian  bark,  description  of,  65. 
PhUum  prateme,  87. 
Phama,y>. 
Phylloxera,  279. 

galls  inhabited  by  ^ii<]UHMMiiiff,  978L 
Phytcpfhora  iitfettans,  83. 
Pine  AmarUa,  327, 329. 
Piperooeos,  73. 
Plant-lice,  85. 

Plants,  cross  and  self  fortilization  o^  51. 
Aingous  diseases  of,  76  to  85. 
under  glass,  33. 
Platygaster,  parasytio  on  pear  midge  larva,  285. 
Pleuro-pueumonia^  action  taken  in  regard  to,  431 
in  Delaware,  470. 
Illinois,  468. 
Kansas,  467. 
Kentuckv,431. 
Maryland,  472. 
New  Jersey,  473. 
Ohio,  468. 
Pennsylvania,  472. 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  469. 
inoculation  for,  by  State  authorities  and  others,  476. 
investigations  in  reference  to,  in  Tennessee,  438. 

Texas,  439. 
letter  of  Governor  Knott  in  relation  to,  432. 
notion  in  regard  to,  in  Missouri,  463. 

opinion  of  toe  Attorney-General  on  the  law  for  extirpating,  461. 
outbreak  of,  in  Missouri,  452. 
progress  of*  in  Missouri,  458. 

recent  devdopments  in  regard  to,  in  Kentucky,  444. 
veport  of  the  State  board  of  Biistourl  in  reference  to,  464. 
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Plooro  pueninonia,  rules  and  regnlations  for  the  co-operation  T?ith  States  for  the  sup- 
pression of,  449. 
summary  in  regard  to,  473. 
Poisoned  bait  as  a  remedy  for  locusts,  232,  300, 309. 
Pollen  of  seed,  49,  50. 
Pomological  exhibit  at  New  Orleans,  35. 
PoPBNOB,  Prof.  £.  A.,  account  of  Euryoreon  rantalU,  268. 
Potato  rot,  45,  46,  83. 

causes  and  remedies,  45,  46. 
Potatoes,  comparative  production,  area  and  value  of,  351,  352. 
crop  of  the  world,  376. 
1885,  412. 
Priononyx  atrata,  298  to  311. 
Production  of  new  yarieties  of  wheat,  52. 

by  Professor  Blount,  53. 
Protective  resemblance  and  coloration  in  L^^idopteroui  larvn,  320. 
Publications  by  the  Department  in  1885,  29  to  3L 
Puff-ball  mushroom.  106. 
Purple  willow  Gracilaria.  332,  333. 
Pyiethmm,  effect  oL  on  locusts,  291. 

Peiiodioal  Cicada,  843. 

Q. 

Quack  grass,  88. 

Quarantine  of  United  States  neat  cattle,  565. 

stationB,  Coopersburg  and  Cnester,  Pa.,  566. 

Gaineld,  N.  J.,  near  New  York,  565. 

Patapsco,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  566. 

San  Frandsoo,  CaL,  566. 

Waltham  and  Littleton,  ICasf.,  565. 

tabl6  showing  number  of  oatUa  at»  666. 

B. 
Radish,  622. 

Railroads,  gross  and  net  earnings  of,  401,  4Q9L 
Rainfall  and  temperature,  405. 

of  the  wheat  area  in  India,  670. 
BamuUuria  tuloinei,  82. 
Red  gum,  character  and  uses  o^  70, 

togged  locust,  233,  303. 
Report  of  the  Botanist,  63. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industiy,  431, 
Chemist,  109. 
Chief  of  Seed  Division,  47. 
Commissioner,  5. 
Entomological  Division,  207. 
Forestry  Division,  183. 
Microscopist,  89. 
Ottawa  experiments,  193. 
Statistician,  345. 

Superintendent  of  Garden  and  Grounds,  33. 
on  agriculture,  333. 

Dark-sided  cut-worm.  273,  274. 
foreet-tree  insects,  319. 
insects  affecting  fall  wheat,  311. 
Locusts  in  Calubmia,  289,  308. 
the  Northwest,  303. 
Strawberry  weevil,  277. 
Truck  farming,  by  Dr.  Oxmubr,  583. 
Jiliamnu9  oalifamiouSf  68. 
catluirUous,  68. 
purthianaSf  67. 
*  Rheumatism  root,  character  and  uses  of,  66,  67. 
Jtheum  officinale,  65. 
Rhubarb,  culture  o^  6S. 
Rkut  lohaia,  71. 
^^yMountain  Loenst^  900,  888, 989,  294,  308,  306, 307. 
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Bot  of  the  potato,  oatLsef  and  remedioB,  4&,  46, 83. 

Bouget,  investisation  of,  516. 

Boles  and  regulations  for  co-operation  with  States  for  the  suppression  of  pleuro-pnea* 

monia,  4^9. 
Bye,  chemical  examination  of,  149,  150. 

comparative  production,  area,  and  yalue  of,  349. 


Saint  Augustine  g^maB.  75. 

San  Joaquin  Valley,  California,  locusts  in,  289. 

Jose  nozzle,  303. 
Say's  description  of  Anihonom%L9  mutoulw  and  A,  aignatM,  280. 
Schmidberoer's  account  of  Ctddamyia  nigra,  286. 
Seed  chan^g,  58. 

crossing  or  hybridization.  48. 
Division,  Beport  of  Chief  o^  47. 

work  in,  25. 
improvement  of,  48. 

hy  selection  and  cultivation,  54,55. 
nomenclature  of,  59. 
pollen,  49. 

saving,  50. 
substances  affecting  the  germination  of,  58. 
Seeds,  amount  appropriated  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of,  47. 
complaints  as  to  distribution  of,  48. 
differences  in,  of  the  same  plant,  54. 
distributed  annually,  47. 
germination  of,  57. 

interchange  of,  with  foreign  countries,  48. 
methods  of  distribution  of,  60. 
object  of  dlBtribution,  47. 
proper  method  of  distributing,  47. 
tabular  statement  of  distribution  of,  in  18d4-'65,  61. 
vitality  of,  56. 
Self-fertilization  of  plants,  51. 
Serrell's  automatic  silk-reel,  208,209,218. 
Setaria  glauoia,  88. 
Silk  culture,  exhibit  of  at  Exposition,  34. 

in  the  United  States,  207  to  209,  214  to  219, 221, 223, 227. 
work  in  Division  of,  13. 
Skunk  cabbage,  character  of,  74. 
Smith,  J.  B.,  report  on  Dark-sided  out- worm,  273. 

Strawberry  weevil,  277. 
Smut  of  timothy,  87. 

Indian  com,  88. 
Societies,  local  agriculture,  6. 
Soil,  acquired  or  temporary  fertility  oi;  160. 

analysis,  objects,  and  interpretation  of,  170. 

of,  in  India,  569. 
analyses,  151. 

apparatus  used  for  mechanical  analysis  of,  161. 
barrenness  of,  158. 

care  necessary  in  obtaining  sample  o^  162. 
chemical  properties  of,  161. 
composition  of  the,  152. 
denudation  of,  153. 
difference  between,  and  subsoil,  152. 
effect  of  sand  in,  161. 

fertility  of,  depends  on  climatic  conditions,  167. 
formation  of,  153. 
how  tilled  in  India,  571. 
improvement  oL  160. 
mechanical  analysis  of,  160. 
objection  to  mechanical  analysis  of,  161. 
on  derivation  and  formation  of,  151. 
power  of  retaining  moisture  in,  157. 
quantity  of,  swept  away,  154. 
temperature  of,  157. 
weight  of,  per  acre,  168. 
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Soils,  absorbent  and  retentiye  powers  of,  ISSb 
absorption  of  ammoniacal  salts  by,  156L 
analysis  of,  9. 

air  dried,  tables  of,  174  to  176. 
questions  answered  by,  169. 
chemical  composition  of,  162  to  166. 
formed  by  the  different  ffeological  formations,  153L 
from  Alexandria,  La.,  181. 

Berrien  County,  Michigan,  177. 
Boone  County,  Indiana,  178. 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  179. 
Rapides  Parish,  Loai8iana»  180. 
W^la  Walla,  Wash.,  177. 
general  classification  of,  152. 

conclusions  in  regard  to,  156. 
fertility  of,  154. 
geological  character  and  distribution  of,  171, 172, 173. 

classification  o^  152. 
history  of,  analyzed,  173. 

importance  of  a  proper  mechanical  condition,  155i 
permanent  fertility  ofl  159. 
physical  properties  or,  154^ 
prairie,  from  Dakota,  177. 
Table  of  Bothamsted  analysis,  167. 

showing  the  specific  gravity  of,  169. 
Tables  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  yarious,  168. 
Tariations  in  the  texture  of,  155. 
Soluble  matter  and  water  in  canes,  135. 
Sorghum  halapensCf  74. 
Sorghum  Juices^  analysis  of,  133, 134. 
seed,  improvement  of,  55. 
sugar  exhibited  at  New  Orleans,  34. 

experiments  with  at  Ottawa,  123  to  126. 
tables  of  diffusion  of,  126, 130. 
Southern  Forestry  Congress,  199. 
Sparrow,  California,  feeding  on  locusts,  298. 

English,  V8,  Cicada,  238. 
Spinach,  622. 

Spruce-bud  caterpillar,  321. 
worm,  325,  326. 
Plume-moth,  326. 
Therlna»328. 
Squash,  622. 

State  experiment  stations,  7. 
Statistical  Division,  diagrams  exhibited,  34. 

publications  in  1885,  29. 
Statistician,  report  o^  345. 
Statistics,  work  in  Division  of,  14. 
Stenotaphrum  amerioanum,  75. 
Strawberry,  626. 

Crown-miner,  278. 
Root-worm,  278. 
WeevU.209,276to281. 
Sucrose  (cane-sugar),  115. 

detection  of  in  honey,  115. 
Sugar,  experiments  in  the  manufacture  o^  10. 

industry,  development  of,  5. 
Sweet-gum,  character  and  uses  of,  70. 
Swine  breeding  in  America,  370  to  372. 
plague,  bacterium  of,  504. 

conclusion  of  investigations  concerning  the  cause  of,  486. 

report  on,  521. 
disease  as  observed  in  swine,  513. 
general  r^umd  of  investigations  concerning,  509. 
investigations  in,  476. 
other  investigations  oL  516. 
results  of  latest  investigations  In,  511. 
SympIooarpu8fcBtidu8,  74. 
SyrpkidcB,  monograph  on,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  WillistoN)  2Ul 
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Tables  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  of  analyses  of  yarious  honeys.  111. 
of  diffusion  exneriments  at  Ottawa,  126, 130. 
remarks  on,  112. 
Tachina  flics  attacking  locusts,  310. 

parasitic  on  Eurycreon  rantaUi,  269. 
Tarnished  plant-hue,  317. 
Temperature  and  ramfall,  406. 

table  of,  406. 
of  wheat  area  in  India,  670. 
Tera$  vibumanay  332. 
Tests  of  butter  and  other  fats,  94,  96. 
Textile  fibers^struoture  and  examination  of,  89,  90,  91. 
Timber  and  lands,  suspension  of  sale  of,  204. 

thieves  on  public  lands,  204. 
Timothy,  smut  of,  o7. 

Tobacco,  comparative  production,  area,  and  value  of.  362.  353. 
Tomato,  623. 
Tartrix,  321,  325,  326,  329. 
Transportation  rates,  394  to  401. 
Tree  planting  by  railroad  companies,  200  to  202. 
extent  and  success  of,  196  to  198. 
seed,  distribution  of  j  198. 
Trees  on  the  Western  plains,  184. 
Trimerotropis,  296,  297,  307. 
Triticum  repens,  88. 

Trough  used  for  catching  locusts,  300. 
Truck  farming,  by  A.  Oemleb,  583. 

causes  of  failure  in,  608. 
green  manure  for,  597. 
labor  in,  585. 
locations  o^  585. 
manure  and  its  application,  590. 
packing  and  marketing  for,  602. 
profito  of,  607. 
seed  for,  605. 

soil  and  preparation,  587. 
shipped,  amount  of,  6i0. 
Twin  leaf,  character  and  use*  o^  66,  67. 

U. 

Uncinula,  81. 

$pirali9,  84. 
UsHlago  panici  glauci,  88. 

$alveii,  87. 

Ze<BMay8f  79,98. 

V. 

Value  per  acre  of  farm  products,  366, 366. 

quarterly  amount  of  products,  366. 
Vanilla  beans,  cultivation  of,  65, 66. 
Vanilla  planifoUa,  65. 
Variegated  ±:coopsi$,  331. 
Virginia  creeper,  84. 

snake-root,  character  and  uses  of,  72. 
Vitalityof  seeds,  56. 
V-markcd  Cac<xeia,  329,  330. 

W. 
Wages  of  farm  labor,  380  to  384. 
Wahl  vacuum  pan,  135. 
Wasps  preying  upon  locusts,  298. 
Waste  waters  from  cells  at  Ottawa,  131. 
Watermelon,  624. 

Wax,  economy  in  the  prodnotion  of,  334. 
Webster,  F.  M.,  report  on  insects  affecting  fall  wheat,  311. 
Web-worm.   (See  Garden  web- worm). 
Weight  of  ordinary  crops,  table  of,  158, 159. 
■oil  ptr  acre,  16a. 
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Wheat,  acreage  of  in  I^^*i,^fi^^ 

area  and  ciop  of  1885,  4(i9. 

chemical  examination  o^  140  to  144. 

comparative  production,  area,  and  yalae  of,  348l 

coltiYation  of,  in  India,  573. 

cost  of,  in  India,  573. 

culture  in  India,  by  Rev.  I.  L.  Haubbb,  569. 

distribution  of,  372. 

effect  of  product  on  price  o^  374. 

export  o^from  India,  576. 

increase  of  yield,  375. 

insects,  311,  315^  316,  317,  3ia 

prices  of,  in  India,  577. 

production  and  exportation  ot  374. 
of  new  varieties  of,  52. 

b^  Professor  BLomvT,  63. 

reaping  and  thrashing  in  India,  572, 

soaKing  seed,  79. 

transportation  of,  in  India,  576. 

varieties  of,  in  India,  579. 

weight  by  bushel  of  different  varieties,  143. 

winter,  area  and  crop  of  the  year,  414. 
White  grub,  316. 

.heart  hickory  OeUohia,  331,332. 

pine  weevil,  322  to  325. 

rust  of  cabbage,  85. 

the  strawberry,  82. 
Wild  ginger,  character  and  uses  o^  72,73. 
ipecac,  character  and  uses  of,  71, 72. 
senna,  character  and  uses  of,  68. 
turnip,  character  and  uses  o^  74. 
Willow  Teras,  332. 
Wintering  bees,  335. 
Witch  hazel,  character  and  uses  o^  69. 
Wood,  consumption  of^  for  railroad  ties,  185. 

exports  and  imports  of,  189. 

manufactures  of,  190. 
Woods  and  wood  products,  exhibition  of^  at  New  Orleans,  183. 
Wool  industry,  28. 
Work  uuder  the  direction  of  assistant  chemists,  138  to  182. 

T. 

TaupoHf  67.  ^       « 

Yellows  in  peach  trees,  cause  o^  37  to  42. 
YeUow  locust,  296. 
Terha  tnansa,  73. 
aantat  71. 
Yield  per  acre  of  farm  products,  tables  of,  364, 365. 

Z. 

Zerene  oaienaria,  327* 
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